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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


As  a  fitting  and,  it  is  hoped,  welcome  accompaniment  to  the 
translation  of  my  friend  Dr.  Panli's  excellent  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  the  Publisher  has  judiciously  selected  Orosius,  the 
work  of  our  great  "West-Saxon  Monarch,  which  most 
loudly  called  for  republication,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  its 
scarcity  and  cost,  but  also  because  of  the  glaring  inaccu- 
racies, both  in  the  text  and  translation,  of  the  only  existing 
edition.* 

Erom  the  necessity  of  writing  an  introductory  essay  I 
am  relieved  by  the  ample  and  satisfactory  account  given  of 
the  work  by  Dr.  PauH ;  yet  a  few  words  may  not  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

The  reasons  for  ascribing  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Orosius  to  Alfred,  are,  if  not  incontrovertible,  at  least  of 
sufficient  weight  to  justify  us  in  concurring  in  the  general 
belief.  That  such  labours  were  not  foreign  to  his  studies, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  to  his  version  of  Boethius: 
^jjieb  kunm^  pa&f  pealhftob  f  ijje  bee. "]  hie  op  bec-lebene  on 
en^f c  penbe :  JE*^  jMlfred  was.  the  mterpreter  of  this  hook 
(^Boethius),  and  turned  it  from  hook- Latin  into  Mulish. 
Though  referring  to  another  work,  this  passage,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Introduction  of  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and 
WulfstaUjt  seems  strongly  to  favour  Alfred's  claim.  "We 
have,  besides,  the  positive,  though  later,  testimony  of  William 
of  Malmesbuiy,  who,  speaking  of  Alfred's  literary  labours, 
says :  plurimam  partem  EomansB  bibliothecsB  Anglorum  auri- 
bus  dedit,  opimam  praedam  peregrinarum  mercium  civium 
usibus  convectans,  cujus  prsBcipui  sunt  Orosius,  etc. ;  a  very 
great  fart  ofltomcm  liter atv/re  he  gave  to  English  ears,  con- 
veying a  rich  booty  of  foreign  wares  for  the  use  of  his  cotmtry- 
men,  the  chief  of  which  are  Orosius,  etc, 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  from  the  Historian  Orouus.  By  .Alfred  the 
Great.  Together  vithan  English  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  the  Hon. 
Daines  Banington.    London.     xDOOLXxni. 

I  See  p.  248.    Ohthepe  x»be  hir  hlajropbe  -ffilf  pebe  kymncse,  etc 


vi  editob's  peeface. 

With  respect  to  tlie  version  itself,  it  is  in  general  para- 
phrastic, and  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  evincing,  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  but  slender  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  original.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  the  subversion 
of  the  Eoman  republic,  Alfred's  work  is  only  a  meagre 
epitome,  exhibiting  little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  several 
chapters. 

The  only  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  Orosius  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
marked  Tiberius,  B.  1.  As  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  precious  and  beautiful  volume,  though 
manifestly  the  handiwork  of  an  illiterate  scribe.  On  account 
of  its  antiquity  (not  later  than  the  tenth  century),  it  has, 
however,  been  held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  hardly  justified 
by  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  being  the  only  source  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variations 
existing  among  the  several  transcripts.* 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  certain  ano- 
malies in  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
endings  of  nouns  substantive,  and  the  imperfect  plurals  of 
verbs  and  infinitives.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  for  o,  and  vice-versa,  as  namon  for  naman,  bej-cupon 
infin.  for  bej-cupan,  byban,  paspan,  eoban,  for  bybon,  psepon, 
eubon.  Similar  anomalies  occur  also  in  Alfred's  Boethius. 
Are  they  West-Saxon  ? 

The  present  text  is  founded  on  a  careful  collection  of  thai 
of  Barrington  with  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  The  transla- 
tion is  close  and  almost  literal,  though,  at  the  same  time,  read- 
able as  an  independent  work.  With  the  aid  of  the  Outline 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (after  Eask)  and  the  Glossary 
appended  to  the  Orosius,  the  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  render 
the  acquisition  of  our  noble  mother-tongue  a  stucfy  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  valuable ;  for  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  no  one  can  be  a  critical  English  scholar. 

Though  here,  perhaps,  somewhat  out  of  place,  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  illustration  of  a  long-disputed  point  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  North,  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  what 
may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Alfred's  work :  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan. 

*  Of  such  tnmscriptsDaines  Barrington  notes  the  following:  1.  The  Lauder- 
dale, formerly  at  Ham  House,  but  no  longer  to  be  be  found  Uiere,  marked  M.L. 
2.  The  Ballard,  marked  B.T.  8.  The  Hatton,  marked  M.H.  4.  The  Elstob, 
marked  £.T. 
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Having  doubled  tlie  North  Cape  and  visited  the  countries 
about  the  "White  Sea,  Ohthere  (whose  home  was  in  Halgo- 
land,  the  most  northern  part  of  Norway)  proceeded  south- 
ward to  the  port  of  Sciringesheal  ;*  sailing  whence,  after 
crossing  the  Cattegat,  he  had  Gk)tland  (Jutland)  on  his 
right,  and  then  Seeland.  Prom  the  mention  of  islands  on 
his  lefb,  it  would  seem  that  he  sailed  between  Mden  and  See- 
land ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Dahlmann  (Forschungen,  Th. 
I.  and  Gesch.  v.  Dannem.  I.  p.  65,)  and  Pauli,  in  supposing 
that  Ohthere  passed  through  the  Great  Belt.  The  Gotland 
of  Wulfstan  is  evidently  the  Swedish  island  of  that  name. 

B.  Thobpe. 


TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 

This  translation  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  diffidence 
which  must  ever  accompany  the  attempt  to  render  into  one 
language,  thoughts  expressed  in  another.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  difficidty  of  the  translator's  task  has  been  increased 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  author's  style.  In  his  love  for 
his  subject,  and  his  eagerness  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  establish 
facts  hitherto  considered  doubtful,  he  crowds  so  much  matter 
into  his  sentences  as  often  to  render  them  involved,  and,  in 
many  cases,  rugged  and  abrupt.  But  when  the  difficulties 
are  once  fairly  mastered,  our  sense  of  perplexity  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  learning,  and  skill, 
with  which  Dr.  Pauli,  from  such  defective  materials,  has  con- 
structed a  work  so  rich  in  interest. 

The  study  of  the  biography  of  men,  who,  by  their  talents 
and  virtues,  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world's 
history,  has  a  value  apart  from  the  int^ectual  pleasure  it 
affords.    Longfellow  says. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  maj  make  our  lives  sublime. 

•  Of  this  port  Mr.  Aall,  the  latest  and  best  translator  of  the  HdmskriDgla,. 
thus  speaks:  "  Skiringssalr,  respecting  the  position  of  which  so  maoj  of  the 
most  learned  inquirers  have  been  at  variance  and  in  doubt,  and  which  has  been 
sought  for  in  BaJiuuslehn,  in  Skane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  and  even 
in  PruB«a;  although  botii  Snorri  and  the  authors  of  *  Sogurbrot '  and  *  Fagnr. 
skinna '  expressly  refer  it  to  Vestfold,"  etc. 
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And  surely  the  careM  investigation  of  the  Tecords  of  the 
life  of  this  great  King  cannot  but  be  of  peculiar  interest  in 
these  days ;  for  it  will  show  us  that  true  power  and  great- 
ness arise  from  the  practice  of  justice  and  morality ;  and 
that  without  these,  skill,  ambition,  and  courage,  however 
specious  and  however  brilliant,  serve  but  as  lights  to  dazzle 
and  mislead.  Above  all,  the  History  of  Alfred's  life  e^ows 
that  a  firm  religious  faith  beautifies  the  character  in  all  its 
relations,  and  enables  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  all  trials, 
however  severe. 

A.  P. 

Wuehaxn. 


DR.  PAULI'S  PREFACE. 

The  plan  of  the  following  work  was  conceived  at  Oxford, 
in  the  November  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  at  a  time  when 
Grerman  hearts  trembled,  as  they  had  seldom  done  before,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  Fatherland,  and  especially  for  the 
contmuance  of  those  States  which  were  destined  by  Heaven 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  Germany.  That  was  a 
fearful  winter!  Various  misgivings  as  to  my  abode  in  a 
foreign  hcnd  arose  on  the  receipt  of  such  senous  accounts 
from  home.  A  daily  visit  to  the  venerable  old  Bodleian 
Library,  with  its  wealth  of  literature,  and  especially  its  valu- 
able manuscripts,  could  alone,  for  a  few  hours,  dissipate  my 
gloomy  thoughts.  In  spite  of  these,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  myse&,  I  took  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
struggles  and  victories  of  Alfred  of  the  West  Saxons. 

I  resolved  to  select  the  Life  of  this  most  excellent  King  as 
a  starting-point  for  my  fiiture  studies  in  English  History — ^to 
which  I  had  lately  received  a  fresh  impulse  on  account  of  my 
project  of  continuing  Lappenberg's  "  History  of  England,** 
which  the  worthy  Author  was  obliged  to  leave  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  serious  disease  ia  his  eyes. 

I  was  most  eagerly  pursuing  my  preparations  for  the  Life 
of  Alfred,  when  other  engagements  intervened,  and  prevented 
me  from  taking  any  steps  towards  its  accomplishment  until 
the  commencement  of  tne  following  autumn ;  and  now,  after 
various  and  frequently  longer  interruptions,  the  work  is  first 
completed.     Nearly  two  whole  years  have  passed,  and  the 
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eyes  of  the  world  are  still,  as  then,  fixed,  but  more  earnestly, 
on  the  solution  of  things  in  Qermany. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  describe  the  high  moral  position 
which  Alfred  occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  the 
history  of  the  liberties  of  England,  according  to  my  best 
ability,  and  from  that  point  of  view  which  German  historical 
research  mto  the  most  authentio  sources  of  information  has 
established.  After  a  thorough  investigation,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  paucity  of  material  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  work.  These  consist  partly  in 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  combining  original  historical 
inquiry  with  the  nasration  of  past  &ct8, — ^and  partly  in  my 
Qwn  inability  tor  compensate  for  poverty  of  resource  bv  a 
fluent  style  of  composition.  Neither  do  I  feel  myself  &ee 
from  fianlt  in  the  critical  part  of  the  work ;  but  here  the 
errors  arise  from  my  love  for  the  subject,  and  not  from  the 
idle  vanity  of  authorship. 

I  look,  then,  with  confidence,  to  the  sentence  which  strict 
and  impartial  judges  may  pass  upon  my  work.  It  is  written 
by  a  German,  and  for  Germans ;  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
spirit  of  German  inquiry.  What  the  author  owes  to  the 
literature  of  his  own  country,  is  faithftdlv  acknowledged  in 
its  proper  place.  The  countiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  not  only 
opened  to  him  aU  it&  wealth  of  materials  for  his  work,  but  he 
owes  much  gratitude  for  the  personal  friendship  of  the  most 
able  literary  men  of  England — such  as  Kemble  and  Thorpe ; 
and  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  officers  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,,  the  British  Museum,  and  of  other  large 
collections  of  books  in  that  countiy. 

I  have  employed  those  authorities  that  have  been  published 
in  England,  or  else  gathered  my  information  from  manu- 
scripts, whose  confused  orthography  I  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  in  consecutive  order,  as  Jacob  Grimm  has  done  with 
respect  to  the  German  dialects.  May  the  great  master  of 
this  excellent  system  pardon  me,  when  he  teams  that  this 
disregard  of  his  example  was  prompted  by  my  desire  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  originals,  and  that  my  frequent 
difficulty  has  rather  been  to  rise  above  the  idiomatic  structure 
of  the  languages  of  the  ninth  century.  And  now  let  the  book 
speak  for  itself. 
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GEKBRAIi   STJMMABT — EEVIEW    OF   THE  AVTHOBITIES   TBOM 
WHICH  ALFBED'S  HISTOBT  IS  BSBIYEB. 

Wheit  Theodoric  the  G^reat  established  his  Q^othic  King- 
dom upon  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  his  people  had  not 
attained  those  settled  habits  which  are  requisite  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  state ;  nor  did  they  possess  sufficient  in- 
ternal strength  to  make  any  lasting  resistance  agaiast  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  still  classic  land  of  the  South. 
The  great  migration  of  population  from  East  to  West  had 
by  no  means  ceased ;  and  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Odoacer's  conqueror, 
when  with  the  independence  of  the  Q^oths  almost  every  trace 
of  his  operations  disappeared.  Charlemagne,  at  the  head  of 
his  IVankish  army,  conquered  the  mighty  Teutonic  power, 
.  and  won  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Western  Kingdom. 
After  him  there  never  existed  a  leader  amongst  the  G-er- 
mans  whose  personal  influence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  united  under  one  sceptre  a  great  nation  composed 
of  so  many  different  races.  Althou^  the  boundaries  esta- 
blished by  him  between  his  kingdom  and  the  Sclavonians, 
Moors,  and  Scandinavians,  became  in  later  times  rather  en- 
larged than  confirmed,  and  although  his  great  and  power- 
ful laws  and  institutions  still  continued  for  many  centuries 
to  be  reverenced,  especially  amongst  the  Franks,  still  his 
kingdom  always  continued  to  descend  in  a  divided  form  to 
his  posterity.  It  was  not  so  much  the  freshly-awakened 
influence  of  Eome,  as  an  impulse  originating  from  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves,  which  led  them  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  division  of  races,  and  a  geographical  distribution  of  the 
lands  which  had  now  become  their  own,  and  with  the  political 
knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  Charlemagne,  to  form 
single  independent  states. 
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Alfred  of  Wessex,  the  only  ruler  of  England  ever  sur- 
named  the  Q^reat^,  had  to  endure  infinitely  greater  trials, 
and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life,  to  wage  a  far  more 
diflGlcult  war,  than  anv  of  the  other  celebrated  kings  of  the 
German  race ;  notwithstanding  this,  with  the  most  unwearied 
perseverance,  he  founded  institutions  which  remain  to  this 
day,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
progressive  political  development  of  the  powerful  Saxon 
people  on  the  British  island.  "Without  douot,  this  was  also 
essentially  advanced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  where  they  had 
become  settled.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  Dranch  of  Angles 
and  Saxons  which  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent-stem 
80  firmly  rooted  on  the  continent,  had  in  a  short  time  put 
forth  more  vigorous  shoots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
than  the  iFrjoiks  had  done  in  conquered  Gaul,  or  even  the 
ancient  Saxons  in  their  own  home.  The  priests  and  nobles 
of  Charlemagne  already  attended  the  schoolfl  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  learned  Alcuin  was  anxious  to  return  from 
the  Prankish  court  to  the  convent  Hbrary  at  York.  When 
Alfred  died,  his  relation  Henry,  the  father  of  Otho  the  Great, 
who  brought  the  Eoman  Empire  into  Germany,  was  a  young 
man,  and  Christian  education  was  only  in  its  first  infancy 
amongst  his  Saxon  people. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  records  of  those  three 
German  princes  who  were  called  the  Great,  it  seems  as 
though  their  history  was  destined  to  the  same  fate— that  ot 
being  early  blendeid  with  popular  tradition.  And  yet  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  them !  Among  the  Teutonic 
people,  the  image  of  Theodoric  was  almost  entirely  merged  in 
the  mdistinct  form  of  a  dark,  gigantic  hero,  so  long  the  theme 
of  many  a  German  song.  Charlemagne  became  the  hero  of 
Europe,  in  Ghermanic  and  Celtic  poetry  and  romances ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  traces  of  his  historical  existence  are 
clear  enough,  and  Eginhard  has  left  to  all  ages  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  his  personal  appearance.  Alfred's  name,  on  the  con- 
trary, lapsed  into  that  myth  which  to  this  day  obscures  it, 
and  which,  to  careless  eyes,  efi^aces  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
celebrated  men  from  the  pages  of  history.    Of  him  also  hia 

^  He  was  first  designated  thus  in  the  sixteenth  centorj. 
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people  sung^,  but  tlie  old  Pagan  charm  of  those  Bon£;s  has  long 
ago  been  broken ;  for  the  zealous  Church,  in  her  fervent  gra- 
titude to  him,  embodied  him  in  her  legends ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  later  stories  of  the  monks  may  have  frequently 
originated  in  their  ceUs,  and  have  been  the  result  of  pious 
fraud.  "Who  can  decide  what  traditionary  husk  is  the 
easier  to  remove  in  order  to  reach  the  solid  kernel  of  true 
history  ? 

Although  Alfred  lived  at  a  time  when  our  perception  of 
his  individuality  is  not  obscured  by  the  shadowy  clouds 
of  tradition,  and  in  a  country  where  the  sober  prose  of 
reality  had  early  taken  the  place  of  all  the  poetry  of  %iore 
southern  lands,  yet  he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Cassiodoros  or  an  Eginhard  amongst  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  Asser  might  be 
compared  with  the  latter ;  but,  if  the  G-esta  Alfredi  is  some- 
what more  closely  observed,  one  doubt  after  another  will 
arise,  whether,  in  the  form  which  is  preserved  to  us,  this  can 
reaUy  be  the  work  of  that  bishop  who  was  so  trusted  by  his 

J  In  the  so-called  "  Proverbs  of  King  Alfred,"  quoted  by  Kemble  in  his  "  Solo- 
mon and  Satum,"  1848,  p.  226,  ff. 

"Alfred 

Englene  herd 

Englene  darling 

in  Enkelonde  he  was  King. 

Alfred  he  was  in  Enkelonde  a  king 

Wei  swipe  strong  and  lussnm  ping; 

he  was  king  and  cleric 

fall  wel  he  louede  Godes  were ; ' 

he  was  wis  on  his  word 

And  war  on  his  work 

he  was  pe  wisiste  mon 

pad  was  in  Engelonde  on." 
And  Lajamon's  Brut.  ed.  Sir  F.  Madden,  1848,  i.  269. 

Seo^en  per  sefler 

monie  hundred  wintre 

cone  Alfred  pe  King 

Engelondes  deorling 

And  wrat  pe  lagan  on  Englis,  &c. 
Both  poems  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Sazoa 
fedlsgs  of  the  English  people  being  revived  in  their  first  attempts  at  literature, 
they  doubtlessly  remembered  with  gratitude  him  who  had  achieved  their  former 

b2 
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king.  Criticism  has  been  frequently  employed  on  this  little 
booK,  but  it  has  never  decided  the  importiont  question.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  solve  such  a  problem 
in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  point  with  absolute  certainiy.  I  nnd,  so 
fer,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  "Wright,  in  the 
"  Biographia  Literaria  Britannica,  I.,  405-413,"  no  one  has 
thought  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  book ;  the  best 
English  and  German  authors  rather  maintain  that  it  was 
really  written  by  Asser,  and  is  our  best  authority  for  the  life 
of  this  great  king^. 

I  ^Imnot  altogether  avoid  considering  it  in  this  light ;  but 
I  will  bring  forward  those  parts  of  the  work  which,  after 
much  attentive  examination,  I  believe  to  be  correct,  as  well  as 
those  which  appear  to  be  spurious  or  inaccurate. 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  good  manuscript  of  this  bio- 
graphy. The  most  ancient,  a  Cottonian  MS.,  Otho,  a.  XII., 
a  relic  of  the  tenth  century,  wajs  lost  in  the  destructive  fire 
which  so  seriously  injured  Sir  Bichard  Cotton's  library,  in 
the  year  1731.  Happily  for  us,  however,  "Wise^,  in  his  edition 
of  Asser,  has  preserved  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  did  not  contain  many  records  which  we  find 
in  other  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  the  latest  and  most 
doubtfiil  ones.  These  are  collected  under  th^  name  of  the 
Chronicon  Pani  S.  Neoti  sive  Annales  Johannis  Asserii, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  compilation  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  from  various  unauthentic  legends,  and 
which  has  been  received  into  the  most  modem  MSS.,  exe- 
cuted so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  into  the 
careful  Editio  PrincCT)B  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1574, 
whether  piu^osely  or  from  oversight,  it  is  impossible  to  say^. 
Wise's  correct  criticism  has,  however,  preserved  the  text  of 
the  tenth  century. 

We  also  find  that  Florence  of  Worcester  copied  a  large 
portion  of  the  biography  into  his  Chronicle.     It  is,  therefore, 

1  Pertz  Monum.  Hist  Germ.  i.  p.  449,  n.  84,  where  Asser  is  quoted  as  "  vitae 
Alfred!  anctor  coaeyus.*'  Vide  Lappenberg^s  History  of  Eoglaiid,  i.  S.  zlviiL, 
811 ;  and  latterly  Eemble,  '*  The  Saxons  in  England,''  iL  42,  n. 

<  Annales  rerum  gestanun  iElfredi  anctore  Asserio  Menerenffl  rec.  F.  Wise, 
Ozon.  1722,  S. 

9  Monnmenta  Historica  Britannica,  preface,  p^  79, 80. 
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necessary  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  to  notice  the  latter 
historical  work.  When  we  consider  its  almost  literal  agree- 
ment with  our  biography,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Asser  is  not  once  recognised  as  an  authority.  Elorence 
casually  mentions  him  only  twice;  once  in  the  year  872, 
when,  on  occasion  of  Werfinth's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of 
"Worcester,  he  includes  him  in  a  very  incorrect  list  of  learned 
men,  although  he  flourished  at  a  later  period  at  the  court  of 
Alfred ;  and  again,  in  the  utterly  inexplicable  record  of  the 
year  883: 

Assero  Sdrebnrnensi  episoopo  deftmoto  snccedit  Snitbelmiu,  &c, : 

whereas  we  learn  from  Asser  himself,  that  he  was  not  known 
or  confided  in  by  the  king  until  885. 

The  Anglo-Saxon    Ckronicle  likewise   informs   us,  that 
Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  910 ;  and  we  find  his  ♦ 
signature,  "  Asser  episcopus,'*  affixed  to  authentic  documents 
BO  late  as  the  year  909^.    We  have,  then,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above-named  record,  except  simply  to  reject  it^. 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  reasons  which  induced  Florence  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  author  from  whose  work  he  literally 
copied  large  portions  ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  superfluous  to 
mention  a  book  which  must  have  been  generally  known  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century*,  when  he  took  the 
liberty  of  plagiarising  from  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

But  did  he  really  take  all  his  Chronicle  from  Asser? 
Might  he  not  have  had  before  him  either  Asser's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Annals  from  850  to  887,  or  even  the  original 
Saxon  Chronicle  ?  This  opinion  has  strong  probability  in  its 
favour;  but  then  the  question  arises,  whether  the  strictly 
annalistic  sections  of  Asser' s  work  were  not  added  at  a  later 
period  to  the  biographical  parts  of  the  original  Vita,  in  that 
episodical  form  which  has  descended  to  us.  But,  according 
to  the  lost  Cottonian  MS.,  we  find  them  already  in  existence 
in  the  tenth  century,  long  before  Florence  transcribed  them ; 
and  this  peculiar  and  strange  mingling  of  annals  and  biogra- 
phy would  seem  actually  to  have  proceeded  from  our  Asser, 
and  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  his  work. 

1  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  836,  887, 1077, 1082,  1087. 

»  Vide  Thorpe's  New  Edition  of  Florent.  Wigorn.  Chron.  i.  98. 

*  Florence  died  July  7th,  1118.    ii.  72,  Ed.  Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg^,  on  variouB  well-established  grounds,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Annals  themselves — at  least,  those  of 
the  years  879,  884,  885,  886,  and  887— are  the  work  of 
Asser;  but  that  the  literal  agreement  of  the  rest  with  the 
words  of  the  Chronicles,  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  his 
composition. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  An^lo-Saxon 
Chronicles  were  first  commenced  under  Alfred,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  edition  we  possess,  their  reckoning 
began  soon  after  890.  Composed  on  the  Latin  model,  they 
consisted  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  were  originated  at  a 
time  when  Alfred  and  his  contemporaries  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  native  language.  Asser,  the  "Welsh- 
man, must  have  understood  Saxon :  he  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
Chronicle  of  890  before  him,  when,  in  893^,  he  wrote  the  life 
*  of  his  king ;  but  the  continuation,  which  treats  of  the  last 
years  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  which  was  written  in  the  follow- 
mg  century,  he  could  not  have  possessed.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  also  had  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  from  whence 
he,  and  Florence  after  him,  derived  the  dates  of  their  general 
history.  I  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  the  annalistic  dates  of 
both  these  authors,  with  only  few  exceptions,  agree  literally 
with  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  are  also  of  West  Saxon  origin,  and  especially  with  the 
oldest  Cambridge  copies.  The  following  are  selected  exam- 
ples of  this  agreement : 

Asser.  Florence.  Ghron.  Sax. 

A.  860.  IjOco  foneris  dominati  snnt.  Wealstowe  geweald  ahton. 

A.  874.  Gnidam  insipienti  ministro  regis.  Anum  unwisum  cyninges  pegne. 

A.  881.  Finito  prodlo  pagani  eqxiis  inventis  Wser  wear^  se  here  gehorsod  aefter 

eqnites  facti  sunt.  pam  gefeohte. 

Again  Asser  omits  these  records,  which  are  also  wanting 
in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Chronicle : 

A.  870.  The  Section:  and  fordidon  ealle  pa  mynstre,  &c.,  to— pa  hit  wear%  to  nan 

ping. 
A.  871.  And  heora  pser  wear^  o^er  ofslegen.    Wses  nama  wses  Sidroc. 
A.  877.  And  se  sciphere  segelode  west  ymbutan. 

But  we  must  confess  that  sometimes  other  elements  in- 

»  Gottinger  Gel.  Anz.  April  Ist,  1844. 

2  Asser  in  Men.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  492,  a  Tigesimo  aetatis  anno  usque  ad  quadra- 
gesimum  quintum  annum  quern  nunc  agit. 
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trade  into  the  Chronicle  of  Florence  which  are  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  earliest  Chronicles  or  in  the  '^  Gesta  Alfredi ;" 
for  example,  the  Obitus  Sti  Swithnni,  a.  862,  which  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  two  latest  Chronicles,  and  which,  like  the 
account  of  Asser's  death  in  the  year  883,  is  of  no  value.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decide  whether  Florence  borrowed 
from  Asser's  work  the  Annals  of  the  years  j&om  850  to  887, 
and  then  augmented  them  from  his  own  materials ;  or  whe- 
ther, which  is  quite  as  likely,  he  adopted  Asser's  authorities 
and  manner,  and  compiled  them  himself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  strictly  biographical  parts  of 
the  work,  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  consist  of 
episodes  of  more  or  less  length,  but  which  seem,  in  many 
places,  to  have  been  much  mutilated.  Tlie  following  are  the 
principal : 

A.  849.  The  genealogy  and  birth  of  Alfred,  taken  from  the  "  Genealo^cal  Better 

of  the  West  Saxons."— Florent.  a.  849. 
A.  855,  The  strife  between  Ethelwnlf  and  his  son  Ethelbald;  the  fearful  history 

of  Queen  Eadburga. — FlorenL  A.  855. 
A.  866,  Alfred's  youth  and  love  of  study.— Florent.  A.  871. 
A.  867.  The  excursion  into  Horthumbria,  more  precise  than  in  the  Chronicle. — 

Florent.  A.  867. 
A.  868.  Alfred's  marriage.— Florent.  A.  868. 

A.  871.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ashdune. — Florent.  a.  871 . 
A.  878.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ethandune.— Florent. 

A.  878. 
A.  884.  The  long  accoxmt  of  the  bodily  sufferings,  the  famUy,  and  learned  com- 
panions of  the  King.— Florent.  a.  871-872. 

Asser's  own  connexion  with  his  Prince.    Excursion  into  Wales. 
A.  887.  A  long  episode  concerning  Alfred's  studies,  sickness,  mode  of  government, 

endowments,  and  admmistration,  with  which  the  book  concludes. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  last  section  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS.,  at  least  from  the  words  '^  Ingeniosam  bencTO- 
lentiam"  to  "  locupletatim  ditavit"  (p.  491-495),  is  written  by 
a  later  hand. 

All  these  sections  Florence  copies  ahnost  literally,  but 
where,  towards  the  end,  they  become  more  lengthy,  he 
abridges  them;  sometimes,  as  we  can  see  by  comparing 
them,  he  substitutes  one  year  for  another;  but  he  always 
omits  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  invariably  written 
in  a  peculiar  style ;  I  hope,  the  genuine  one  of  Asser. 

P.  473  A.  866.  "  Sed  ut  more  navigantium  loquar  ne  diutis 
.  navim  imdis  et  velamentis  concedentes,  et  a  terra  longius 
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enavigantes  longum  circumferamur  inter  tantas  bellorum 
clades  et  annorum  enumerationes,  ad  id  quod  nos  maxime  ad 
hoc  opus  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  esse  censeo ;  silicet  ali- 
quantulum  autem  mes&  cognitioni  innotuit^,"  &c. 

P.  484  A.  834.  "  Igitur  ut  ad  id,  undo  digressus  sum  re- 
deam,  ne  diuturna  navigatione  portum  o^tatae  quietis 
omittere  eogar,  aliquantulum,  quantum  notitiae  me©  in- 
notuerit,"  &c. 

There  is  also  completely  wanting  the  account,  in  the 
year  877,  of  the  king's  shipbuilding,  which  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  And  this  circumstance  Ciists 
considerable  suspicion  on  the  fact  that  Alfred,  in  the  despe- 
rate state  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  seriously  thought  of 
undertaking  a  naval  expedition  against  the  national  enemy. 
This  may  have  originated  in  the  record  of  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  in  the  year  875,  which  is  contained  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle.  In  the  year  878,  ^Florence  omits  the  nar- 
ration of  Alfred's  residence  with  the  cowherd,  which  is  given 
in  the  "  Vita  Sti  Neoti,"  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  of  which  only  the  introductory  part  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Finally, 
Florence  says  nothing  of  the  notorious  clause  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  886, 
taken  by  Camden  from  the  MS.  Savile  only,  in  which  either 
he  or  some  other  person,  out  of  zeal  for  Alma  Mater,  has 
attempted  a  deception,  and  whose  correctness,  especially  after 
the  notice  in  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  I.,  339,  no 
reasonable  man  wl  continue  to  believe. 

With  the  exception  of  these  three  instances,  I  consider  the 
remaining  episodes,  even  in  the  larger  portion  of  their  details, 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Asser.  The  History  of 
Queen  Edburga,  doubted  by  "Wright  (p.  409),  exists  in  the 
Cotton.  MS.;  the  "multis  habetur  incognitmn"  may  have 
been  Asser's,  who  had  then  lived  only  a  short  time  amongst 
the  West  Saxons,  and  could  scarcely  have  known  much  of 
what  had  taken  place  amongst  them  more  than  eighty  years 
before,  and  who  undoubtedly  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  tran- 

1  There  can  be  compared  with  this  the  similar  passage  introduced  by  Ethel- 
werd,  It.  p.  614,  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.:  "Veluti  advecta  navis  per  gnrgitee 
undanim  longinqua  spatia  tenet,"  &c.  Both,  as  tme  sons  of  Britain,  derive  their 
comparison  from  navigation. 
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scribing  the  naxrative,  because,  as  he  expressly  says,  he  had 
heard  it  so  often  from  his  truth-loving  king^. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  few  other 
pomts.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser  should  omit  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Merton,  in  871,  and  the  entire  year 
885,  or  rather  that  he  does  not  relate  the  events  which  in 
the  Chronicle  follow  the  year  884.  In  the  year  883,  there 
is  wanting,  not  only  the  record  of  the  death  of  Asser,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  which  omission  explains  itself,  but  even  the 
narration  of  the  Embassy  to  Eome,  and  to  the  East,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Elorence  and  the  most  ancient  Chronicles. 
These  are  defects  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
damaged  state  in  which  the  work  is  come  down  to  us.  The 
question  will  also  present  itself,  why  Asser,  who  himself  tells 
us  (p.  492)  that  he  wrote  in  893,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  ' 
king's  age,  did  not  bring  down  the  biography  later  than  887. 
I  consider  this  circumstance  rather  as  a  further  ground  for 
believing  in  the  authenticity  of  the  work^ ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  renewed  contests  with  the  Danes,  who, 
after  the  death  of  King  Guthorm-Athelstan,  of  East  Anglia, 
A.  890,  again  threatened  to  commence  hostilities,  and  who 
were  only  finally  and  entirely  subdued  after  the  year  893. 
It  is  more  than  rash  to  suppose  with  Wright  (p.  411)  that 
the  whole  biography  could  not  have  been  composed  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  because  the  Translatio  Sti 
Neoti  took  place  in  the  year  974,  after  which  the  life  of  this 
saint  must  have  been  written,  and  thence  proceeded  the 
work  attributed  to  Asser,  whose  real  author  was,  perhaps, 
a  monk  of  St.  Neot,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  already- 
celebrated  firiend  of  the  great  king.  Such  an  opinion  as  this 
can  have  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  grounds  to  rest  upon. 
We  must  also  be  very  careful  how  we  agree  with  Wright,  in 
contemning  the  style  of  this  little  work ;  in  some  portions  of 
which  we  recognise  a  rare  beauty.  I  will  only  quote  two 
instances  of  this,  both  treating  of  the  industry  of  the  king : 

P.  486.  "  Veluti  apis  prudentissima,  quae  prime  mane 
charis  e  cellulis  consurgens  aestivo  tempore,  per  mcerta  aeris 
itinera  cursum  veloci  volatu  dirigens,  super  multiplices  ac 

1  P.  471.    A  domino  meo  Alfredo  Angulsaxonnm  rege  veridico. 
s  Lappeiiberg  in  d.  Gotting.  Gelehrt.  Anz.  April  4th,  1844. 
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diversos  herbarom,  olemm,  fruticum  flosculos  descendit  pro- 
batque  quid  maxime  placuerit,  atque  domum  reportat." 

P.  491.  "  Yelut  apis  fertilisaima  longe  lateque  gronnios 
interrogando  discurrens,  multiinodos  divinae  scripturae  flos- 
culos inhianter  et  incessabiliter  congregavit,  queis  praecordii 
sui  cellulas  densatiin  replevit." 

Sucli  passages  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
dry  monastic  works  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  contain  words 
which  could  have  sprung  only  from  deep  feeling ;  and  fix)m 
them,  Asser  seems  to  have  been  a  man  in  whom  were  blended 
the  pure  vigour  of  a  child  of  nature,  and  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Einally,  Thorpe,  in  his  translation  of  Lappenberg's  History, 
II.,  326, 1^»  1,  affirms  that  the  sceptics  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  may  quote  in  their  favour,  the  expression  "vasalli" 
occurring  in  the  year  878,  but  a  striking  contradiction  of  this 
opinion  is  furnished  by  a  document  in  Kemble's  God.  Di^lom. 
Anglos.  N.  216.  This  document  was  imdoubtedly  written 
in  the  year  821,  and  contains  these  words :  "  Expeditionem 
cum  XII.  vasallis  et  cum  tantis  scutis."  In  a  sinmar  manner 
as  "vasallus"  (in  the  Cotton.  MS.  "fassiUis")  the  thrice-re- 
peated expression  curtus  regis  (p.  473, 485, 488)  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  some  other  instances  of  a  peculiar  Latinity, 
^'ff-  groimius,  p.  491 ;  gronnosus,  p.  480;  cambra,  p.  491.  These 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Cange,  and  still  older  examples 
are  extant  of  them.  The  expression  "  vasallus"  occurs  also  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  very  remarkable  to 
find  a  Welshman  writing  the  name  of  our  people,  gentes 
Theotiscae,  p.  471. 

Thskt  a  Briton  (and  who  could  it  be  except  theWelsh Asser  P) 
had  a  share  in  the  work^,  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from 
the  constantly  recurring  addition  of  Celtic  names  of  places 
to  the  Saxon  and  Latin  ones.    . 

P.  470.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  called  by  the  Britons  Euim^. 

P.  475.  Snotengaham  is  called  Tigguocobauc,  in  Latin 
speluncarum  domus,  faithfully  copied  bv  Plorence. 

P.  477.  Wilton  is  situated  near  Guilou. 

P.  478.  Thomssetan  is  called  Dumgueis. 

1  Thorpe,  in  his  late  preface  to  his  Florent.  Wigorn.  p.  vil  n.  8,  also  argues 
iirom  this  in  fayoar  of  Asser. 

2  This  maj  be  taken  from  Nennios,  **  Rniehim,'*  Monnm.  Hist  Brit  p.  63. 
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F.  479.  Ezanceastre  is  called  Cair  wise. 

P.  480.  Mamen  quod  Britaimice  dicitur  Abon. 

P.  481.  Selwudti,  silva  magna  Coitmaur. 

P.  482.  Cipcencester,  Cairceri. 

Asser  wrote  thus  for  his  coimtryinen^. 

This  may  suffice  for  the  present  respecting  this  important 
little  book,  which  unfortunately,  owing  to  its  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities,  is  in  many  respects  open  to  censure.  We  shall 
frequently,  however,  recur  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in 
reference  to  various  and  often  questionable  particulars ;  such 
as  Asser's  own  life,  which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with 
that  of  his  king. 

We  may  vulture  to  treat  much  more  briefly  the  remaining 
authorities,  which  entirely  concern  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  whose  value  and  mutual  agreement  are  very  properly 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Lappenberg  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  excellent  historical  work. 

The  oldest  authority,  and  the  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose, is,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  part  of  the  G^sta  Alfredi  was  taken 
from  it.  The  most  ancient  copv  that  we  possess  corresponds, 
in  the  form  of  its  letters,  with  the  other  genuine  books  of 
Alfred's  time ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  in- 
terruptions which  occur  in  the  manuscript  immediately  after 
the  year  891,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  King  Alfred's  reign.  It  may 
thereK)re  be  reasonably  presumed  that  transactions  first 
began  to  be  generally  recorded  in  the  language  of  the  people 
at  that  time.  Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  presimiption,  by 
no  means  the  least  important  is,  that  about  the  year  853, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the  records  of  each  year  in- 
crease in  length,  and  begin  to  lose  their  original  calendar 
form.  The  whole  of  that  section  which  treats  of  Alfred's  life 
is  very  similar  in  five  of  our  manuscripts,  which  in  other 
respects  often  diifer  from  each  other ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent.  Cotton.  MS.  Domitian,  A.  VIII.,  gives  a  very  bad 
and  inaccurate  abridgment  of  events  till  about  the  year 
1000,  in  the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages ;  and  is  especially 

1  Lingard,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ghnrch,  ii.  426, 
briogB  fonrard  good  leasons  for  differing  with  Wright. 
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meagre  in  its  details  of  Alfred's  lifetime,  whicli  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  is  gener^^y  believed  to  have  been  written  at 
Canterbury.  The  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  the  two  MSS. 
Cott.  Tib.  A.  VI.  and  Tib.  B.  I.,  which  were  all  compiled 
within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  singularly  co- 
incide in  all  essential  points  of  their  accounts  relating  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  IV.  presents,  during 
this  epoch,  only  yeij  few  deviations,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
those  preceding.  But  this  MS.,  which  originated  in  Wor- 
cester, always  remains  a  year  behind  the  three  older  copies  in 
the  chronology  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  agreeing 
in  this  respect,  as  originally  our  oldest  MSS.  seem  to  have 
done,  with  the  Northern  historians — as  Simeon  of  Durham, 
whose  chronology,  as  Kemble  particularly  remarks,  differs 
from  that  of  the  South  of  England,  which  is  generally  correct. 

The  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  even  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Eecord  Commission,  in  the  Monumenta  Histo- 
rica  Britannica,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  minute  details  and  relative  value  of  each  of  the  Year-books, 
written  in  various  dialects,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  render  it  more  intelli- 
gible to  critics  of  the  present  day.  We  reserve,  for  a  later 
opportunity,  a  more  strict  investigation  into  these  remark- 
able productions  of  the  early  middle  ages. 

Ethelwerd's  dry  Chronicle  is,  in  general,  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  the  early  Saxon  annals,  in  barbarous  Latin ; 
here  and  there,  however,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  popular 
sources  of  information  were  employed  by  him.  He  rarely 
gives  any  particulars  of  Alfred's  life ;  and  it  is  peculiariy  sur- 
prising that  he,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Wessex, 
should  not  have  given  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  his 
great  ancestor ;  considering,  too,  that  only  a  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  flourished.  No  part  of  his  work  is  so 
grievously  and  hopelessly  mutilated  as  the  third  chapter  ot 
the  fourth  book,  wnich  treats  of  Alfred.  The  latest  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Florence ;  we  possess 
an  excellent  edition,  recently  compiled  with  great  care  by 
Thorpe  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  in  which  also  the 
most  accurate  text  of  Asser  may  be  found. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  who,  in  composing  his  Chronicle,  must 
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have  referred  frequently  to  Morence,  occasionally  mentions 
many  details,  particularly  in  883,  and  when  the  subject 
relates  to  the  North  of  England. 

Ingulph,  Abbot  of  Cropland,  once  secretary  to  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  work  attributed  to  him,  and  which  chiefly 
treats  of  the  history  of  his  convent,  relates  various  events  that 
rest  upon  arbitrary  assumptions  or  supposititious  documents, 
and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  authorities 
above  named.  How  could  an  Englishman,  so  imbued  with 
the  Norman  spirit,  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixtv  years  after  th6 
Conquest,  avoid  making  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  which 
were  given  him  of  the  condition  of  the  conquered  country 
during  the  previous  two  centuries?  It  appears  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Asser's  book,  as  he  must  have  taken  from 
it  his  description  of  Alfred's  method  of  measuring  time.  We 
cite  his  work  according  to  the  edition,  carefuUy  prepared 
by  Sir  H.  Savile,  of  the  Eerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Bedam  praedpui,  Erancoftirti,  1603. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  has,  unfortunately,  never  found  aji 
intelligent  editor  even  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  though  he 
merits  one  more  than  any  other  historian  of  the  middle  ages 
of  England.  The  spirited  manner  in  which  he  describes 
battles  was,  most  probably,  caused  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  songs  of  the  people ;  and  we  shall  often  be 
indebted  to  it  in  the  following  work,  especially  for  the  account 
of  the  sea-fight  in  the  year  897. 

William  of  Mahnesbury  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
more  learned  historian,  and  of  endeavouring  to  invest  the  dry 
form  of  the  Old  Chronicle  with  a  more  attractive  style  ;  but 
his  researches  are  often  by  no  means  correct,  and  his  errors  can- 
not be  forgotten.  The  best  edition  of  the  Gesta  Eeg.  Angl., 
is  that  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  by  Th.  D.  Hardy : 
liondon,  1840. 

The  old  French  rhymrag  Chronicle  of  Q^offrei  G-aimar 
takes  that  part  which  relates  to  our  subject  chiefiy  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Tear-books ;  the  copies  oi  these,  wluch  the 
poet  had  before  him,  differ  in  some  points  from  those  we 
jjossess.  He  used,  also,  other  authorities.  The  first  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

The  remaining  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Anglo-  • 
Saxons,  as  Ailred  of  Riveaux,  Roger  of  Wendovor,  Matthew 
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of  Westminster,  &c.,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  places 
where  they  are  quoted. 

Two  very  important  authorities  for,  and  aids  in,  our  under- 
taking, are  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  in  Thorpe's  admirable  edition, 
"  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England :"  London,  1840 ; 
and  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  Aevi  Sazonici,  in  which 
excellent  collection  the  documents  of  the  ninth  century  equal 
neither  in  number  nor  in  authenticity  those  of  the  precemng 
and  subsequent  ones. 

Amongst  later  works,  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  to 
the  "  History  of  England,"  by  Lappenberg,  in  which,  with 
the  translation  made  by  Thorpe,  and  enriched  by  both  these 
learned  men,  the  best  and  clearest  directions  are  given 
whereby  to  penetrate  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  early  English 
history.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  in  the  plan  of  this  book ;  and  the  biographer 
is  at  liberty  to  glean  any  other  information  he  can  meet  with 
for  his  purpose.  We  are  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to 
Lap^enberg's  predecessor,  the  diligent  Sharon  Turner,  and 
to  ms  successor,  Kemble,  who,  in  his  latest  work,  "The 
Saxons  in  England,"  II. :  London,  1848,  considers,  in  a  series 
of  essays,  written  in  a  masterly  style,  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Modem  historical  literature  possesses  special  Biographies 
of  Alfred.  The  title  of  the  first  work  of  this  kind  is  sufficient 
to  show  in  what  spirit  it  was  written,  and  what  is  to  be 
learnt  from  it :  "  The  Life  of  Alfred,  or  Alvred,  the  first 
Institutor  of  subordinate  Grovemment  in  this  £[ingdome,  and 
Eefounder  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  together  with  a 
Parellell  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles,  untiU  this 
yeare  1634.    By  Eobert  Powell.    London :  1634." 

The  learned  Spehnan  compiled  aBiography  of  Alfred,  during 
the  Eestoration,  which  Heame  published,  in  1709,  with  his 
own  annotations  in  English^.  Both  of  these  works  are  very 
unprofitable,  in  spite  of  the  highly-meritorious  industry  dis- 
played in  them ;  and  this  fact  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
accumulation  of  quotations  from  a  modem  and  second-rate 

1  Sir  John  Spelman,  Alfred!  Magni  Vita,  fol.  Oxon.  1678.  Originally  written  in 
English,  and  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Walker,  of  nnhappy 
memorj.  Spelman's  life  of  Alfind  the  Great,  pabliflhed  with  additions  and 
remailu  by  Thomas  Heame,  Ozf.  1709. 
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authority,  who  has  never  yet  attained  the  honour  of  appearing 
in  print,  but  who  is  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and  even  some- 
times above  our  best  sources  of  information.  Judging  by 
this  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Alfred  and  his  country,  the 
same  monkish  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Oxford  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  was  in  operation  there  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

Albrecht  von  Haller  was  the  first  Glerman  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  in  his  book  entitled,  "  Alfred  Konig  der  Angel- 
Sachsen,  Gottingen  und  Bern,  1773."  He  faithfully  took 
his  materials  from  Spelman,  and  aimed  at  describing  the 
limited  monarchy ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  has 
obscured  his  otherwise  lucid  work  by  a  fanciful  and  poetical 
style. 

A.  Bicknell  ("  Life  of  Alfred  the  Ghreat,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  :  London,  1777")  endeavoured  to  bring  the  numerous 
works  of  his  predecessors  before  the  public  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form.  He  treats  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  very  free  and  somewhat  derisive  manner  which 
waa  characteristic  of  his  time,  whilst  he  evidently  did  not  use 
any  diligent  research,  and  consequently  his  conclusions  are 
ca^iciouB  and  incorrect. 

F.  L.  Ghraf  zu  Stolbei^  has  narrated  the  Life  of  Alfred  in 
his  own  admirable  manner.  His  materials  for  this  work  he 
obtained  from  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  in 
which  the  subject  waa  first  treated  with  particular  considera- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Alfred  the  Great,  compiled  from  Turner's 
"  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  the  "  Lodbroker-Quida," 
with  a  metrical  translation  by  Dr.  P.  Lorentz :  Hamburg, 
1828. 

The  last  work  on  the  subject,  "  The  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Gt-reat,  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Giles :  London,  1848,"  also  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  last  place ;  so  defective  is  it  in  all  its 
relations,  so  devoid  of  research  into  authorities,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  all  interest  in  the  style.  Truly,  it  does  not  reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  English  people,  that  a  subject  so  im- 
portant aa  the  Life  of  "  The  DarUng  of  Old  England"  should 
not  bave  been  treated  iu  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  value, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Jubilee  wnich  commemorated  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  his  birth  t 
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EISE  OP  THE  WEST  SAXON  KINGDOM  —  DESCEITT  OP  THE 
EULEES  FEOM  WODEN — THE  EAELIEE  CENTUEIES — EGBEET 
— ^ETHELWXTLP . 

Theee  is  matter  for  peculiar  consideration  in  that  section 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  855 ;  and  whose  contents,  recited  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Scalds,  were  probably  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
the  reign  of  Alfred.  They  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  "West  Saxons,  and  trace  it  back  to  "Woden  and 
the  highest  Q-ods^. 

Alfred,  who,  more  than  any  other  king  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  devoted  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  belief  in  the 
eternal  truths  of  Christianity,  neither  desired,  nor  was  able, 
to  prevent  his  people  from  still  continuing  firm  in  their  old 
'  faith  in  the  closest  connexion  between  their  own  royal  race 
and  the  ancient  Pagan  divinities.  In  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Saxon,  as  weU  as  of  every  other  nation,  the  forms  of  Gods 
and  heroes  become  blended  in  the  same  misty  image,  which  at 
last  assumes  the  character  of  an  ancient  traditionary  king. 
It  was  only  when  the  trust  in  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  with  it 
the  faith  in  the  old  traditions,  were  broken,  that  foreign  con- 
querors could  place  themselves  securely  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Those  traditions  were,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  all  the  rest  of  the  G-erman 
races.     They  all  traced  their  lineage  back  to  the  Deity,  and 

1  We  find  this  interesting  information  given  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the 
least  mutilated  form,  in  the  four  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle,  where  the 
table  of  descent  is  brought  down  to  Emg  Ethelwulf ;  and  also  in  a  fragment 
which  is  included  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  reaches  as  far  as  Edward  II. 
(-f-  978).  Judging  from  this  date,  and  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  this  frag- 
ment must  haye  originated  at  the  same  time  as  onr  two  oldest  MSS.  (Cott. 
Tib.  A.  yi.)  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  haye  b^  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Cottonian  collection ;  more  probably  it  is 
the  remaining  part  of  a  lost  copy  of  the  Chronicle.  From  this,  the  register  of 
descent  is  taken  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  and  Florence.  We  possess  also  separate 
genealogies  in  the  Chroniole  of  the  latter.  Later  historians  faithfully  copy  from 
these  andent  authors,  but  continually  increase  the  mutilation  of  the  strange- 
sounding  names,  and  often  entirely  omit  them. 
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even  called  themselves  hj  the  names  of  the  Cbds.  This 
firmly-rooted  conviction  concerning  their  origin  we  find 
amongst  the  Goths,  as  well  as  the  Lombards  and  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  the  family-registers,  which  were  so  carefully 
compiled  and  preserved,  show  the  same  names  and  descent 
amongst  totally  different  races.  The  genealogy  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  is  the  most  ^rfect  of  tSl,  and  it  affords  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  early  unportance  of  this  race,  and  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  and  fulfilments  which  have  been  Hnked 
with  it  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Some  late  researches  have  shown  us^,  that  in  this  table  of 
descent,  Woden  assumes  the  highest  place  as  the  chief  Gt>d, 
and  that  by  far  the  principal  number  of  those  remaining  are 
but  epithets  for  one  ana  the  same  person.  Yet  some  of 
these  are  of  remarkable  signification,  when  we  are  seeking  for 
the  root  of  that  family  from  which  King  Alfred  proceeded ; 
and  from  which  also,  though  in  a  very  remote  connexion,  the 
present  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  descended.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  mythical  hero,  Sceafa,  who,  on  the  burning 
of  the  dry  land,  was  placed  alone  in  a  boat,  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  driven  aSout  by  them,  until  he  landed  in  the 
fabulous  island,  Scanzia.  In  Christian  times,  and  probably 
first  in  those  of  Alfred,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  gene- 
alogical register  of  the  Old  Testament  families,  which  trace 
back  to  Noah  and  Adam.  We  read  again  of  the  God  Beo- 
wulfi  who  is  a  prototype  of  the  hero  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Epic,  the  Beowulf  Waegmunding.  Then  we  find  Geat, 
a  primary  God  of  the  general  German  mythology^.  In  the 
book  of  Tacitus,  the  three  principal  German  races  are  said  to 
descend  from  the  three  sons  pf  the  divine  Mannus ;  the  Asen 
were  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  Norlhp  The  people,  as  well 
as  their  kings  and  heroes,  also  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gods, 
and  the  Saxons  remained  firmly  convinced  of  their  divine 
descent,  long  after  the  light  of  Christianity,  so  rich  in  bless- 
ings, had  dawned  upon  them.  Their  Alfred,  also,  was  divinely 
descended. 

^  J.  M.  Kemble  in  bis  interesting  work  written  in  German,  Ueber  die 
Stammtafebi  der  Westsacben,  Miincben,  1836,  p.  9,  27.  He  bas  gone  into  all 
tbe  details  of  tbe  inquiry,  in  bis  preface  to  tbe  second  vol.  of  **  Beowulf,"  p.  8- 
29.    Vide  also  J.  Grimm,  German  Mythology,  p.  340-342,  second  edition. 

s  Kemble,  a.  a.  0.  p.  15, 18,  22. 
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The  first  individual  of  this  race,  wbich  dates  from  the 
meet  remote  antiquity,  whose  existence,  though  stOl  oh- 
scored  hj  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition,  is  still  of  historical 
importaQce,  is  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 
Scarcely  fifte^i  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  two 
traditionary  hero-hrothers,  Hen^st  and  Horsa,  when  Cerdic, 
with  his  son  Cynric,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  at 
a  place  caUed  in  the  Chronicle,  Cerdicesore^.  The  influx  of 
hordaB  of  kindred  pirates  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  spot  on  which  Port,  after  fighting 
victoriously,  first  set  foot  on  British  ground,  and  to  which 
tradition  probablj  gave  his  name,  has  preserved  his  memory 
to  this  day,  and  is  a  palpable  geographical  proof  of  the  small 
beginning  of  that  kingdom  which  was  destined,  by  degrees,  to 
nmte  in  itself  the  whole  southern  extent  of  the  idand.  Con- 
quering their  way,  step  by  step,  and  fighting  many  desperate 
battles,  Cardie,  and  his  still  braver  son,  took  their  country 
from  the  Britons,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  strenuously  to 
resist  them ;  and  their  resistance  became  more  useless  still, 
when,  in  the  year  514,  two  nephews  of  the  first  Conqueror, 
Stuf  and  "Wihtgar,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  their 
native  country. 

The  founders  of  Wessex  early  distinguished  themselves 
from  t^e  mlers  of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian  king- 
doms by  their  fierce,  wild  recklessness.  They  attacked  not 
only  the  common  enemy  of  the  Germans  who  came  conquer- 
ing to  the  west,  the  devoted  Celts,  now  almost  completely 
aimihilated,  but  turned  their  weapons  quite  as  unscrupu- 
lously against  their  own  race  and  kindred.  Amongst  other 
tribes,  l£e  Jutes  had  landed  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Wessex 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had,  as  it  were,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  a  German  settlement,  on  which  the  Saxon  race 
now  rested.  Cerdic  snatched  from  them  the  beautiful  island 
which  guards  the  largest  maritime  fortress  of  England,  and 
gave  it  as  a  fief  to  his  nephews,  Stuf  and  "Wihtgar, 
who,  on  the  fitther's  side,  were  perhaps  Jutes  themselves*. 
Wlien  Cerdic  died  in  the  fortietn  year  after  his  arrival,  he 
had  borne  for  sixteen  years  the  royal  crown  of  the  West 


1  Chnm.  Saz.  a.  494.  '  Lappenberg,  ffistoiy  of  England,  1 112. 
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Saxon  kingdom^,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  present 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  part  of  Somerset- 
shire; the  heroic  King  Arthur  eyen,  after  making  a  vain 
resistance  against  the  valiant  sons  of  Woden,  had  heen  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic. 

These  are  facts  whose  realiiy  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed ; 
they  are  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Wessez. 
Yet  the  hero  form  of  Cerdic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  British 
adrersaries,  has  been  absorbed  into  a  m3rth,  as  the  numerous 
traditions  relating  to  them  testify ;  and  his  forty  years'  resi- 
dence on  Englif^  ground,  and  his  sixteen  years'  rule,  afford 
an  example  of  that  chronological  confusion  in  an  age  whose 
only  history  is  poetry,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hengifit  and  his  descendants^. 

Thas  is  not  the  place  to  gire  a  detailed  account  of  the 
struggles  on  estker  side,  or  to  distinguish  the  public  and 
priyaike  legal  relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
yanquished  Britons ;  all  these  points  have  been  satisfactorily 
settted  long  since,  by  the  distinguished  historians  who  have 
treated  tiie  whole  of  this  section  of  English  history,  as 
&r  as  was  possible  with  their  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Our  aim  is,  in  conformity  with  them,  to  l^ing  forward 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  Wessex,  when  that  kingdom  took 
a  new  direction  in  its  aeyelopment,  significant  of  its  future 


Ceawlin,  who  assumed  the  goTemment  after  Cynrio's 
death,  followed  unweariedly  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  by  his  unuffiial  skill  in  the  contests  with  the  Germans 
and  Britains,  he  raised  Wessex  to  the  highest  position 
amongst  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  the  year  568,  he 
contested  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  with  Ethelbert  of  Kent^ ; 
he  remained  the  Tictor  on  the  field,  and  maintained  his 

1  It  was  the  battie  of  Gerdieeaford  (Gharford)  which  established  the  kinpjdom. 
ChioD.  Sax.  A.  519,  "  Axid  si^SiSan  ricsadon  Westscazna  cyDcbeani  of  pam  dseg^** 
and  firom  that  day  the  descendants  d  the  royal  race  of  the  West  Saxons  held 
sway. 

>  IjKpfaAerg,  p.  72,  f. 

*  This  dees  not  mean  ^  Sopreme  King,  Lord  of  Britain,"  as  bafbeai  nniDtaiQed 
in  modeni  times.  Aooording  to  EemUe,  ^  The  Saxons  in  England,"  ii.  20, 21,  it 
signifies  the  ^  powetfal  finkr ;"  sod  according  to  five  masBflcripts  of  the  Ghron. 
Sue  is  deriyed  from  the  adjective  hryten,  fractns,  dlssipatns. 

c2 
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supremacy  over  the  G^rmaoic  kings  of  the  island.  By  per- 
petual combats  he  drove  back  the  Britons  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  Welsh  promontorv  that  rises 
behind  it ;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  bold  conqueror 
of  Wessex  was  already  planning  the  union  of  the  numerous 
small  German  principalities  into  one  common  monarchy. 
Among  them  the  belief  in  the  old  Pagan  Gods  was  in  no  way 
shaken,  and  if  this  most  genuine  descendant  of  Woden  had 
fulfilled  his  scheme,  if,  supj^orted  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  the  native  strei^^h  of  ms  firmly-united  train  of  followers, 
he  had  stood  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Frisian  Badbod 
or  the  Saxon  Witikind  did  in  later  times,  who  shall  say  that 
the  fair  Angles,  effectually  strengthened  by  union,  might  not 
have  successfully  withstood  even  the  Apostle  Gregory  the 
Great  ?  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the 
History  of  the  next  century,  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the 
Angles  of  Mercia,  and  the  Christian  Britons  of  Wales,  should 
weU  understand  from  what  side  danger  threatened  them, 
and  should  form  immediately  a  defensive  alliance  against 
their  common  enemy,  who  desired  to  bring  them  under 
the  yoke  of  feudal  service  to  him.  In  the  year  691  fol- 
lowed the  great  battle  of  Wodnesbeorg,  in  Berkshire,  which 
place  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Wessex.  But  the  God 
under  whose  holy  protection  the  battle  was  fought,  turned 
his  face  away  from  his  valiant  descendant,  who  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  The  dimity  of  Bretwalda  devolved 
upon  Kent,  and  the  diminished  kmgaom  descended  to  one  of 
his  brother's  sons. 

This  nephew  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  697,  by  his  brother 
Ceolwulf,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  embued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  uncle.  The  sceptre  of  the  West  Saxons  devolved  upon 
him  at  the  time  when  Augustine  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
and  when,  after  the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert,  the  new 
doctrines  of  salvation  commenced  their  victorious  career,  still 
taking  a  northern  direction ;  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  whole  east  coast  of  England,  the  east  Anglian  and 
Korthumbrian  kingdoms  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
cross.  But  not  a  single  teacher  of  the  new  faith  ventured 
into  Wessex ;  the  name  of  its  ruler  rang  with  a  wild  and 
terrible  sound  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  island,  and  Geol- 
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wulf  was  willing  and  able  to  preserve  to  his  race  this  cha- 
racter of  fierce  and  stubborn  Paganism.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles^,  that  he  continually  fought 
against,  and  vanquished  the  kindred  Angles,  as  well  as  the 
Welsh,  the  Picts,  and  Scots.  In  the  year  607,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  Sussex,  which  after  a 
short  time  he  reduced  to  subjection.  !&it  all  his  own  bravery, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  followers,  was  of  no  other  avail  than 
to  protect  the  possessions  they  had  hitherto  acquired ;  for 
the  supremacy  of  "Wessex  had  long  since  departed,  with  the 
lost  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  danger  threatened  it  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  records  we  possess,  the  \m- 
settled  state  of  the  royal  succession  is  perfectly  evident. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  this  was  the  case  amongst  all 
the  Gherman  races ;  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  monarchy 
from  father  to  son  had  not  then  become  the  rule,  and  it  has 
been  merely  the  result  of  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed 
before  a  strict  line  of  succession  was  observed  in  the  different 
continental  countries,  and  before  the  people  ceased  to  choose 
for  their  ruler  the  strongest  or  the  comeliest,  without  regard 
to  the  closer  or  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  he  might 
bear  to  his  predecessor.  This  was  especially  the  cas^  with 
the  West  Saxons,  who  clung  so  tenaciously  to  a  royal  lineage 
descending  from  Woden,  and  amongst  whom,  brother  and 
cousin,  son  and  nephew,  followed  each  other  indiscriminately ; 
different  individuds  frequently  bearing  the  title  of  king  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  seen  that,  although  Ceawlin  had 
many  sons,  he  was  succeeded,  after  his  complete  overthrow,  by 
his  brother  Ceolric,  who,  although  he  was  not  childless,  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Ceolwulf.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  611,  the  kingdom  passed  again  into  his  elder 
brother's  line ;  still  it  was  split  into  a  great  many  portions, 
for  Cynegils  by  no  means  reigned  alone.  Cwichelm  and  others 
were  quite  independent  of  him ;  each  ruled  a  part  of  West 
Saxony,  and  only  united  in  enterprises  against  the  common 
foe,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  Beamdun^.  This  division  of 
the  same  nation,  under  different  leaders,  must  have  seriously 

1  Chion.  Sax.  A.  597.  *  Chron.  Sax.  A.  614. 
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impaired  the  national  strength,  and  its  effects  are  soon 
perceptible.  The  same  evil  consequences  that  precisely  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
!Frankish  Merovingians,  also  affected  the  West  Saxons,  but 
in  a  much  less  degree ;  for  their  state,  as  we  have  seen,  bore 
within  it  from  the  first  the  germs  of  union  and  centralisation. 
It  was  owing  to  this  splitting  asunder  of  their  own  strength, 
that  the  danger  which  now  menaced  from  without  assumed  an 
aspect  which  became  more  and  more  serious. 

It  seems  as  if  the  West  Saxon  kiugs,  the  true  descendants 
of  Woden,  never,  until  their  final  conversion,  abandoned  the 
idea  that  they  ought  to  stand  forward  as  champions  of  the 
old  Teutonic  Paganism.  Animated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Christian  fidth,  Cwichelm  despatched  a  murderer  to  the  court 
of  King  Edwin  of  Deira  (Northumbria),  where  already  the 
Gk>spel  had  found  access.  But  the  malicious  scheme  feuled ; 
King  Edwin's  servant  Lilla  saved  him  with  his  own  life. 
Edwin,  now  justly  enraged  against  the  West  Saxons,  attached 
them,  and  slew  five  of  their  kings^,  and  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  the  year  626.  Penda,  a  powerful 
heathen  prince,  began  to  reign  in  Mercia  in  the  same  year. 
In  an  inconceivably  short  time  he  raised  his  kingdom,  which 
included  Christians  and  heathens,  Germans  and  Welsh,  to  a 
high  state  of  importance.  In  628,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
•  with  the  West  Saxons.  Cynegils  had  resisted  him  most 
desperately  at  Cirencester,  ,so  that  the  battle  remained  un- 
decided, and  the  two  commanders  concluded  a  treaty.  A 
faint  glimmering  of  the  old  Paganism  long  remained  among 
the  Mercians,  but  the  apostles  of  the  true  faith  soon  dispersed 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  West  Saxons.  Th^  close 
family  connexion  with  Oswald,  King  of  the  JN'orthumbrian 
Bemicians,  might  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this.  It  fiir- 
ther  appears,  that  Bishop  Birinus,  the  delegate  of  Pope 
Hononus,  and  fully  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the 
Gk)spel  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  island,  at  this  time  idso 
paafi^  the  boundaries  of  heathen  West  Saxony.  And  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  moment  wh@a  the 
disputed  supremacy  of  i£e  sons  of  Woden  seemed  to  be 
declining.    In  the  meagre  records  of  the  Chronicle,  we  read 

1  Bede*8  Ecelesiastical  History,  ii.  9;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  626. 
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tliflt  Cynegila  was  baptized  in  ike  year  635^,  and  Cwidielm  in 
636.  Outiured,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  latter;  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  established  Birinus  at  Dorchester 
in  the  first  West  Saxon  bishc^ric.  As  it  happened  in  all 
the  newly-conyerted  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  a  reaction  now 
ensued  in  &your  of  the  old  faith  amongst  the  West  Saxons. 
Kenwalk,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
kingdom  when  he  openly  professed  heathenism,  and  manied 
a  sister  of  Fenda,  the  mighty  Pagan  monarch.  But  his  own 
rashness  proved  his  ruin ;  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and  Fenda 
invaded  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  645.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  West  Saxons  were  already  zealous 
disciples  of  the  preaching  clergy,  and  therefore  lent  no  aid  to 
Xenwalk.  During  his  three  years'  exile,  which  hepassed  with 
"Kmg  A-n-nna  of  Bast  A  ngliitj  he  also  embraced  Christianity. 
It  seems  that  he  brought  down  that  destroyer  of  all  weak 
states,  the  wild  Fenda,  on  the  head  of  his  Christian  host ;  but 
£enwalk  himself  returned  to  his  home,  and  received  a 
fraternal  welcome  from  his  relation  Cuthred,  whom  he  reh 
warded  for  this  conduct  by  conferring  on  him  lands  and  the 
title  of  viceroy.  Tor  the  next  twelve  years,  Kenwalk  seems 
to  have  been  chief  ruler  of  West  Saxony ;  and  the  period 
during  which  he  reigned  is,  on  many  accounts,  not  without 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  he  may  rightly  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Wessex.  It  here 
manifested  an  endeavour  to  assume  a  national  character  before 
it  did  so  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  After  Birinus,  a 
foreigner  niuned  Bgilbert  was  appointed  bishop ;  he  was  a 
Frazik,  and  it  was  soon  asserted  that  the  strange  prelate  could 
not  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  At  the  same 
time,  King  Kenwalk  proposed,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  Wessex,  to  divide  it  into  two  dioceses — ^he  elevated  Win- 
chester to  be  a  new  episcopal  see,  and  placed  there  as  bishop, 
Wini,  a  Saxon  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  The  !E^mldsh 
bishop  was  bitterly  aggrieved  at  this ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  went  back  to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  shortly  a|ter- 
wards  created  Archbishop  of  Faris^.   But  the  capricious  king 

1  Bedfl's  Eccleoastieal  Historf,  iil  7,  aflseds  that  Kiog  OnnUd  of  Bernicia 
WIS  liis  god&tiier. 
3  Bede's  EccL  Hist.  iiL  8 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  660. 
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did  not  long  keep  on  friendly  tenns  with  Wini ;  at  the  end  of 
three  years  he  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  which  was  once 
more  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  Leutherius,  a  nephew  of 
Egilbert,  who  himself  recommended  him.        ^ 

Besides  this  first  ecclesiastical  perplexity,  Kenwalk  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  in  his  secular  affairs.  Although  the 
Mercian  kingdom  had  at  length  become  Christian,  the  hostile 
position  it  occupied  with  regard  to  Wessex  remained  the  same, 
renda's  Christian  son,  Wulfhere,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
neighbouring  country ;  he  even  once  took  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  Kenwdk  and  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Sussex^.  But  on 
the  whole,  Kenwalk  knew  how  to  protect  his  kingdom ;  in 
the  contests  with  the  Britons  he  was  always  victorious,  and 
thus  strengthened  and  established  his  northern  and  western 
boundaries.  When  he  died  in  672,  his  energetic  wife  Sex- 
burga  held  the  reins  of  government  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
which  proves  to  us  that  at  that  time  the  royal  race  could 
furnish  no  more  worthy  successor.  This  queen,  whose  name 
is  recorded  as  the  pride  and  support  of  her  nation,  takes 
her  place,  and  by  no  means  the  lowest  one,  in  that  wonderful 
array  of  rare  women,  who,  from  Boadicea  to  Elizabeth,  have 
from  time  to  time  passed  over  the  pages  of  British  history ; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  praise  and  admiration  which 
William  of  Malmesbury  bestows  on  her^.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  Sexburgha  again  disappears  from  the 
scene.  She  left  the  kingdom  in  a  great  state  of  conftision 
as  regarded  the  succession,  in  which  it  continued  for  fifteen 
years. 

According  to  the  scarcely  more  than  genealogical  records 
of  the  Tear-books,  Cenfus,  a  great-grandson  of  Ceolwulf, 
possessed  the  sovereignty  for^  the  next  two  years.  We 
may  venture  to  place  the  more  reliance  on  this  fact,  as 
King  Alfred  himself  mentions  it,  probably  in  his  Manual, 
from  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others  were  some- 
times accustomed  to  copy*.     From  674  to  676f,  Cenfus  was 

1  ChroQ.  Sax.  a.  661.  Ghristianity  was  first  preached  here  to  the  Jatish 
inhabitants. 

3  William  of  Mahnesbnry,  Gesta  Beg.  Ang].  1 32 ;  Ed.  Hardy,  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  672. 

>  Florent.  Wigom.  is  the  authority  for  this ;  Geneal.  p.  693.  Deinde  Kenfos 
duobos  annis  secandom  dicta  re|^  Alfred!,  jnzta  chronicam  aogticam  yero  filiua 
ejus  .£8cwinus  fere  tribus  annis  regnaTit. 
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succeeded  by  his  son  Escwin,  who,  like  his  predecessoinb 
foi]ght  with  Wulfhere  of  Mereia.  After  his  death,  or  perhaps 
whust  he  was  yet  reigning,  Kentwine,  the  brother  of  Ken« 
walk,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  attention  was  especially 
directed  towards  the  south-west  boundaries  of  his  kmgdom, 
where  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  incited  and  supported  by  their 
brethren  in  Armorica  beyond  the  sea,  profitmg  by  internal 
dissensions  among  the  West  Saxons,  were  endeavouring  by 
force  of  arms  to  make  good  their  old  claims  to  the  possessions 
which  had  been  torn  fix)m  them.  They  were,  however,  subdued 
by  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  German  warrior ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  Kentwine  the  merit  of  laying 
the  first  foundation  of  the  submission  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  West  Saxon  crown^. 

The  numerous  connexions  with  the  Celtic  principaUties  of 
the  West,  and  even  the  influence  which  their  national  character 
had  at  this  time  on  that  of  the  Germans,  become  particu- 
larly evident  through  the  frequent  mixiag  up  of  events  and 
luunes  in  the  history  of  both  which  appears  in  the  Annales 
CambrisB ;  this  has  long  since  been  skilmlly  pointed  out^.  The 
similarity  of  names  between  Casdwalla,  a  relation  of  Kent- 
wine, who  revolted  against  him,  and  Cadwallader,  the  Welsh 
prince,  is  no  mere  accident.  Certainly  the  British  annalists 
may  have  taken  pains  to  transfer  the  deeds  and  history  of 
the  Saxon  to  their  own  similarly-named  hero;  the  Celtic 
sound  in  the  name  of  the  former  cannot  be  denied.  He  and 
his  brother  Mul  were  sons  of  the  inferior  King  Cenbert, 
most  probably  by  a  British  mother^.  Their  own  history  must 
bear  witness  to  this.  The  youth  CeedwaUa,  the  last  Saxon  who 
adhered  to  the  old  idol-worship,  was  outlawed  after  the  failure 
of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  throne,  by  King  Kentwine. 
He  secreted  himself  in  the  Andredswald,  which  marked  the 

>  ChroD.  Sax.  ▲.  682.  Gentwine  geflymde  bryt-we-alas  op  sae.  Florent  Cbron. 
A.  681,  i.  37.    Occidentales  Britones. 

*  Lappenberg,  p.  250,  f. 

*  I  here  adopt  the  opinion  indicated  by  Kemble  in  a  work  *'  On  the  names,  sur- 
names, and  nicknames  of  the  AngIo-&aon8:  London,  1846,  p.  4,  6;"  accordmg 
to  which  the  name  Mnl  signifies  nothmg  more  nor  less  than  ''  mnle,*'  ^fuovos, 
the  **  half-bred."  May  not  the  similar  sounding  names  in  Lappenberg,  p.  252,  of 
the  Ebnronen  Cativnlcns  (Gses.  de  Bello  Gall.  yi.  81),  and  of  the  Gothic  Ga- 
toalda  (Tac.  Ann.  il  62),  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mixture  of  Geltish  and 
Gennaa  blood?  In  the  same  manner  I  might  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
Boond  between  the  words  Welsch,  Walcb,  and  Wallach. 


boundary  between  Sussex  and  Wessez.  Goneealed  by  tiie 
thickets,  he  afisembled  a  daring  band,  composed  partly  of  real 
Britons,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  who  nad  fallen  liack  into 
the  old  Paganism,  and  who,  as  renegades,  troubled  them- 
selves but  little,  if  at  all,  about  matters  of  fedth.  Whan  we 
remember  i^at,  in  the  commencement  of  all  Germanic  states, 
the  offspring  of  the  marriages  between  ihe  Germans  and 
the  people  conquered  by  them  enjoyed  no  perfect  freedom,  and 
if  we  assume  that  King  Ina^  was  the  first  to  mske  arrange- 
ments for  this  equality  of  rights  among  the  West  Saxons,  we 
can  no  longer  wonder  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  Caddwalla  took 
so  threatening  a  position.  His  companions,  who  joyfully 
followed  him  as  their  leader,  were  in  a  similar  condition  witn 
himself — their  origin,  their  unbelief^  l^ie  ban  which  wio- 
ceeded  their  revolt,  were  all  alike.  With  this  band,  who 
fought  for  life  and  honour,  CsBdwaila  kept  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  land  was  an  established  ap^e  of  discord  between 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  in  a  constant  stete  of  fear  and  terror, 
until,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  the  Eald^rmen 
Berthun,  and  Efchelhun,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his 
&fitnesses.  fiut  his  power  was  not  yet  subdued;  he  still 
continued  as  before  to  strive  for  the  rc^  crown  of  Wessex. 
Then,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  particular  rea- 
son &r  the  step,  Kentwine  abdicated,  entered  a  monastery^, 
and  CsBdwaUa  took  his  place  as  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Still  he  was  not  baptized,  although  he  had  be^i  abeady 
favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity  by  the  zealous 
Bishop  WilMth  of  York  (who,  exiled  from  his  own  church 
and  office,  then  dwelt  in  Sussex),  and  by  his  own  Christian 
mother'.  But  inspired  by  the  old  wild  fiiry,  he  first  took 
&arfol  revenge  upon  his  enemies  amongst  the  South  Saxons ; 
and  then,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mul,  a  beautifiil 
and  athletic  youth,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jutish  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  also  still  heathens. 
At  last  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Mul,  who  was  animated 
by  as  obstinate  a  spirit  as  his  own,  and  invaded  Kent  with 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  258. 

^  L«pp«Dberg^  p.  263,  n.  2,  most  probably  takes  this  informaticm&om  an  aacieat 
poet  in  Aknixi's  works;  who,  accoi^g  to  May  (Anetores  Chuaici  e  codd.  Vatic. 
T.  387),  is  no  other  than  Aldhdm. 

>  Acoording  to  Eemble*a  supposition  in  the  last-qnoted  passage  from  that  au- 
thor, with  which  may  be  compared  Bede*s  £cciesiastical  History,  ir.  16. 
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&e  and  sword.  Mul,  who  in  his  exoesake  rashnesB  ventored 
too  far  into  the  enemy's  countrj,  was,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  sunonndeid  in  a  hut  by  the  men  of  Kent,  and 
burnt  alive^.  Per  tibis  deed  his  brother  took  terrible  revenge 
bj-  blood  and  rapine.  But  suddenly  he  abandoned  all,  relin* 
quished  the  crown  in  favour  of  hia  Mnwnan  Ina,  and,  im- 
pelied  by  an  irresistible  inward  impulse,  departed  for  iU>me. 
Hiere  he  was  bf^ptized  by  Pope  Sergius  in  the  Eaater  of  the 
year  689;  and  eight  days  afterwards,  April  20th,  he  died,  still 
clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  baptism^.  Is  not  this  like  reading 
a  Welsh  or  British  legend  P  Thus,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  whiel^ 
presaging  war  and  desolation,  bums  bri^hUy  £>r  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  disappears,  G»dwaS^  more  Celt  than 
German,  flashes  across  the  History  of  Wessex. 

Ina's  descCTt  and  degree  of  relationship  to  his  kinsman 
CsedwaUa^  are  not  easily  traced,  on  account  of  the  contradic- 
tions  in  the  only  genealogical  table  which  we  possess ;  his 
rule,  which  lasted  six-aad-thirty  years,  presents  a  great  oon* 
trast  to  the  other  governments  of  the  Httle  state,  which  were 
rendisped  so  unsetued  by  perpetual  feuds  and  chaagi»  of  their 
supreme  head.  But  contests  with  the  neighbouring  king* 
donm  were  by  no  means  wanting  during  his  period  of  power. 
The  same  warlike  relations  subsisted  as  before  with  the 
Britons ;  the  historical  records  of  the  W^h  have  connected 
Ina  with  thesir  own  Ivor;  but  according  to  some  Saxon 
genealogies,  Ina  was  a  brother  of  the  Sazo-Britons,  Gsadwalla 
and  M^  Por  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he,  at  any  rate, 
reipnred  additional  satisfiMstion  from  the  King  of  Kent,  whom 
lie  c<nnpelled  to  pay  a  heavy  were-geld,  which  the  Chronicle 
indicates  as  a  very  considerable  sum  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  coinage  at  that  time.  There  were  continual  con- 
tests with  the  hated  Mercians ;  in  the  year  715  another 
batiie  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Wodensbeor^  (Wen- 
borough  in  Wilts).    But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  thu  prince, 

1  Gbnm.  Sax.  a.  687;  'V^niliam  of  Malmesbary,  L  §  35;  Henry  of  Hantingdon, 
lik  iT.  7^2. 

<Bede's  Eccletiastical  Histoiy,  t.7;  Henrj  o£  Honlangdon,  iv.  728;  Paul 
I>iic.  Hiflt.  XiOiigob.  yi.  15.  The  pilgriia  &mid  a  luM^ntiible  reception  from  £r- 
melmde,  the  Kentish  Queen  of  Lombwdj. 

*  His  Skiha  Cenred  appeara  as  sab-ref^ns,  and  according  to  the  moat  credible 
testimoDy,  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ceawlin.    Lappenberg,  p.  256. 
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the  first  of  all  the  Saxon  kings,  active  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
his  state  amidst  the  constant  din  of  war.  According  to  the 
example  of  the  Sang  of  Kent,  he  caused  the  laws  of  his 
people  to  be  recorded ;  and  these  we  still  possess,  as  they 
were  collected  and  revised  by  Alfred.  We  shall  consider  the 
tenour  and  importance  of  these  laws  in  a  suitable  place. 

We  might  naturally  look,  during  his  life,  for  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  development  of  the  Church  in  Wessex,  and  of  that 
civilisation  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and 
this  rise  assuredly  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  sovereign.  The  strife  between  native  and 
foreign  influence  in  the  young  Church  had  continued  un- 
interruptedly since  the  days  of  Kenwalk.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Csedwalla's  intercourse  with  Wilfrith.  This  rest- 
less man  had  been  banished  from  his  diocese  at  York  on 
account  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterburjr,  Theodore  the  Greek.  Por  many  years,  inces- 
santly broodmg  on  his  wrongs,  he  wandered  &om  one  dio- 
cese to  another,  and  came  into  Wessex,  in  company  with,  and 
under  the  protection  of  his  yet  unconverted  patron.  His 
mind  was  still  busy  and  restless  there,  and  after  some  time 
he  was  invested  with  one  of  the  two  bishoprics.  There  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  foreigner  Leutherius,  and  we  find 
Hedde,  a  native,  at  the  head  of  this  diocese  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  After  his  death  in  703,  Ina  was 
advised  to  separate  another  see  from  Winchester,  and  to 
establish  it  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  placed  there, 
as  the  first  bishop,  a  highly  distinguished  man,  whom  we 
ma^,  with  good  reason,  suppose  to  have  been  personalh^ 
intimate  with  him,  the  leamea  priest  and  poet,  Aldhelm.  It 
is  well  known^,  that  he,  a  youth  of  high  rank,  and  probably- 
even  of  the  royal  family  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  led  by  hia 
desire  of  learning  to  Canterbury ;  that  there,  where  alone 
they  were  to  be  learnt,  at  the  feet  of  Theodore  and  the  Abbot 

1  Beodes  Bede*8  EccL  Hist.  y.  18,  the  chief  aathorities  on  the  sabjectof  Aid- 
helm,  are  William  of  Malmesbniy,  a  pupil  and  monk  of  his  monastery,  in  his  Vita 
Aldhelmi;  and  that  MS-  generally  known  as  Lib.  ▼.  of  the  Gesta  Pontif.;  and 
also  Wharton,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  2,  599.  Some  old  MSS.  of  these  difRsr 
slightly  from  the  text,  but  all  contain  the  aocoonts  which  William  took  irom  King 
Alfred's  llannal. 
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Hadrian,  he  attained  perfect  masteiy  over  tlie  clasBic  Ian- 
guagea  of  Greece  and  Borne, — and  then  returned  home  to 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  by  the  Avon,  and  to  his  cloister 
at  Malmesburj ;  and  from  thence,  by  word  and  writing,  by 
ballads  in  his  native  ton^e,  and  hj  Latin  poetry,  he  in- 
fluenced, instructed,  and  miprored  ms  counti^men  and  the 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same  undertaking, 
namely  the  protection  of  learning  and  education,  bow 
threatened  with  destruction,  which  his  great  contemporary 
Bede  by  yarious  means  attempted  to  achieve  in  the  T^orth 
of  England  from  his  tranquil  cell  at  Wearmouth — ^an  under- 
taking whose  consequences  soon  became  evident  with  the 
di&sion  of  his  works  throughout  Europe — ^Aldhelm  per- 
severingly  carried  on  in  the  South,  only  m  a  different  and 
somewhat  more  practical  manner.  His  Latin  writings  and 
poems  were  of  much  value  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  lever 
and  prop  of  all  educatipn  in  those  times ;  and  we  learn  from 
our  Alfred  himself,  that  Aldhelm  preached  on  the  high- 
roads and  on  the  bridges  to  the  people,  and  sang  Christian 
hymns,  whose  old  poetical  form  and  fiimiUar  tones  must 
have  produced  a  wonderfid  effect  on  the  sturdy,  half-barbaric 
audience.  K  Bede  penetrated  into  a  different  and  more 
speculative  field  of  knowledge,  Aldhelm  possessed  a  pure 
lyrical  nature,  which  by  its  energy  and  deep  German  earnest- 
ness could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression  on  the  most 
rugged  characters.  Of  the  good  he  effected  as  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  until  his  death  in  709,  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing ;  but  he  must  have  sown  many  of  those  seeds  which,  in 
Alfred's  days,  bore  such  glorious  fruits. 

That  Ina,  in  his  endeavours  for  the  ^ood  of  the  Church, 
was  also  intimately  connected  with  Winnid,  the  subsequent 
great  Apostle  of  JN  orth-West  Germany — and  that,  indeed,  he 
made  hun  his  deputy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — ^we 
learn  from  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man^. 

The  last  years  of^  the  king's  reign  were  disturbed  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  two 
presumptive  heirs  to  his  throne.  But  he  withstood  these  dif- 
nculties  also,  chiefly  strengthened  by  the  courageous  support 
of  his  consort  Ethelburga,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit. 

>  WHlibaldi,  yita  S*  Bonifacii  ap.  Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  il  887. 
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Soon  afterwards,  in  tbe  jear  725,  wearj  of  the  burden  of 
Bovereignfyy  and  in  coraptiaiice  with  the  wishes  of  his  queen, 
he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  with  her  to 
Borne,  where  they  both  dosed  their  lives  in  prayer  and 
penance^. 

Ina  was  succeeded  by  Ethelherd,  the  brother  of  his  wife. 
It  seems  that  the  passing  of  the  crown  into  ihe  female  line, 
although  the  present  krng  belonged  to  the  royal  race  of 
Cerdicr,  entailed  many  internal  strifes  and  sufferings  of  a 
serious  nature  on  the  kingdom;  which,  at  Ina's  abdication, 
ought  to  have  passed  to  a  nude  relation  of  his  own,  and  all 
the  succeeding  kings  had  to  contend  against  ihe  insurree- 
tions  of  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  Ethelherd  had  to  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Atheling  Oswald.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  thereforey 
that  encounged  by  discords  of  sudi  a  nature,  the  so-often 
Tanquiahed  Britons  sought  to  free  themselTes  from  their 
bondage;  and  th^  actuallr  gained  some  victories  over  Ethel- 
herd^, who  was  only  able  by  great  efforts  to  protect  himself 
and  lus  boundaries  against  amither  enemy,  whose  power  was 
continually  on  the  increase — King  Ethelbald  of  M^ercia. 
After  the  death  of  Ethelherd  in  789,  Cuthrecl^  a  prince  of 
his  family,  assumed  his  difficult  and  responsible  position. 
At  first  he  could  alone  obtabi  the  ascendancy  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Britons  by  an  alliance  with  his  hereditary  Mercian 
foe.  mA  the  Mercian  socm  proved  a  more  dangerous  ad- 
versaiy  than  before ;  for  1^  Aogles,  the  South  Saxons,  and 
the  Welsh,  became  willing  followers  of  his  conquering  army. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  still  worse  enemy  arose  in  Guthred's 
immediate  vicinity,  the  overbearing  Ealderman  Ethelhun^. 
According  to  a  credible  account,  this  most  valiant  warrior  of 
his  time  was  only  subdued  after  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
when  a  severe  wound  compiled  him  to  my  down  his  arms ; 
soon  afterwards  he  performed  a  service  to  his  king,  whose 
consequences  were  of  incalculable  value  to  Wessex.    It  was 

1  Bede'0  EccL  HiBt.,  t.  18;  CShmn.  Sax.  and  Florent  i.  51,  pve  this  date  728. 

2  Ethelbnrga  is  called  **  filia  regii  generis  et  animi,"  by  William  of  Kalmeslmrj, 
Ub.  L  S  85. 

s  Florent  Ghnm.  L  52. 

«  He  is  tbns  named  in  the  Chronicle,  a.  750;  Heniy  ot  Huntingdon,  iy.  728, 
styles  him  **  andadMimnB  oodsoL'' 
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to  EiJietlitiiL  timtyin  the  year  752,  was  intnuted  the  supreme 
comTngnd  of  the  Saxon  troops  against  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
At  the  head  of  his  wairiors,  with  the  bann^  of  the  kingdom 
on  whidi  the  eolden  dngon  shone,  in  his  hand,  he  raided  into 
the  midst  of  tbe  enemy's  army  at  Burford ;  the  Mercian  stisn- 
dflsrd-beaxer  Ml  beneath  his  sword,  and  Ethelbfdd,  who  had 
ne?er  before  met  his  equal  in  the  field,  trembled  at  the  sight 
oC  such  yalour,  and  by  his  sudden  flight  decided  the  issue  of 
theeontesi^.  Thisda^,onwhich  the  west  Saxons  fought  for 
tiiesrindepo^idaQce,  also  bestowed  on  them  the  so-loug  con- 
tested sapiemtfcy  (^ which  the  Mercians  were  depriyed;  and 
which  from  this  time  exalted  Wess^E,  in  spite  even  of  an 
Qffa,  to  be  the  first  state  in  the  isknd. 

Two  yean  after  this  yietory,  which  had  decided  so  important 
a  pointy  Cuthied  died,  leaying  no  direct  heirs,  to  the  great 
disadyaiitape  of  his  country.  His  successor,  who  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  his  name,  seems  to  haye  belonged  to  the 
Toyal  fiuoily  of  Essex,  and  not  to  the  race  of  Gerdic,  was  so 
intoixicatea  with  the  pxide  of  his  power,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  cruel  tyranny  towards  the  free-bom  West  Saxons ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  diiyen  by  them  from  house  and  home,  he 
perished  as  an  outlaw  in  the  Andredswald.  His  short  reign, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Cerdician  Cynewulf,  who  was  nosed  to 
the  throne  in  his  stead  by  the  ass^nbled  nobles,  and  which 
lasted  three-and-thirt^  years,  show  us  in  a  string  manner 
that  ihe  internal  %ffiura  of  the  state  were  not  well  arranged 
for  a  long  period,  imd  that  the  succession  especially  need^  a 
fixed  arrangement  which  might  secure  the  kingdom  from 
tyrants,  and  the  princes  £rom  usurpers.  Only  yery  ^ght  in* 
JTOfxaation  remains  to  us  of  the  last  ruler,  with  the  exception 
of  some  casual  mention  of  his  campaigns  against  Wales  and 
Mercia>  His  yiolent  end  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  which 
tibe  natiye  Year-books  rdate  with  unwonted  circumstantiality. 
Thenarratiyeis  as  follows:  Cynewulf  was  prosecuting  a  secret 

^  The  beet  aoooutfc  of  Etbdhim  and  bis  heroic  hnimrj  is  giyen  bj  Henry  of 
HoBtingdoD,  it.  728,  who  nnist  hare  taken  his  materials  for  the  deseriplion  of  the 
battle  of  BniCsrd  from  soom  old  warHEKmgs,  which  here  and  there  seem  to  flow  in 
Latin  riiythm,  and  which  uadoiibtedly  were  much  superior  in  husgoage  and 
poetic  dietkn  to  the  &r  more  modem,  bat  to  ns  invaluable  poetical  descriptions 
of  Oabatyescf  BrananbefgandUaldoo;  Lappenberg^  p.  220,  2H  also  lebtes 
thcie  qrwimitanflei  ia  the  ivy  words  used  b j  the  batSe-dehneating  chronider. 
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amour  at  Merton,  in  Devonsbire,  not  suspecting  that  tlie 
Prince  Cyneard,  a  brother  of  the  Sigebert  whom  he  had 
dethronea,  was  plotting  against  his  life  and  his  crown.  The 
traitor,  with  his  adherents,  surrounded  the  castle  where  the 
king  was  staying ;  and  when' the  latter  was  about  to  place 
himself  at  the  gates  to  defend  them  against  the  assailants, 
Cyneard  perceived  him,  and  he  was  immediately  disarmed 
and  slaiix.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  roused  the  few  atten- 
dants from  their  sleep :  brayely  fighting,  they  also  fell,  disdfun- 
ing  Oyneard's  offers  of  life  and  reward.  One  Briton  was  kept 
in  Merton  as  a  hostage.  This  man, though  grievously  wounded, 
sunmioned,  probabljr  on  the  following  morning,  a  royal  troop 
which  had  been  left  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  command 
of  some  nobles.  As  they  rode  up  to  the  place,  thev  saw  the 
corpse  of  their  king  lying  before  the  closed  gates.  The  prince 
began  to  treat  with  them  for  the  crown,  and  made  them  the 
most  advantageous  offers  to  ^ain  their  favour.  But  they  were 
inflexible,  and  declared,  that  since  their  beloved  king  was  slain, 
they  would  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  follow  his  murderer. 
A  summons  to  their  relations  within  the  castle  to  return  home 
and  leave  the  cause  of  the  rebel,  was  met  with  the  answer 
that  their  own  people  the  day  before  had  refused  a  similar 
proposal.  Then  beneath  the  castle  walls  there  once  more 
ensued  a  desperate  conflict.  At  length  the  adherents  of  the 
murdered  king  forced  an  entrance,  and  slew  all  whom  they 
found  within,  eighty-four  in  number,  witb  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  the  godson  of  the  prince^. 

By  election,  the  crown  now  devolved  on  Bertric,  who 
belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  royal  race,  passing  over 
those  who  had  better-founded  claims  to  the  sovereignty. 
For  example,  there  was  in  existence  a  great  erandson  of 
Ingild,  King  Ina's  brother,  whose  name  was  Mmund,  and 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  we  may 
suppose,  by  force  of  a  similar  enterprise  to  that  by  which 

>  I  take  this  relation  from  the  somewhat  confused  account  given  in  the  Ohron. 
Sax.,  which  is  erroneously  placed  under  the  year  755  instead  of  783,  and  which 
Thorpe,  Flor.  Wigom.  L  61,  n.  5,  considers  as  a  modem  interpolation.  It  is 
without  douht  a  fhigment  of  an  old  song,  whose  antique  form  may  be  occasionally 
recognised  by  the  traces  of  alliteration,  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  bands  at 
warriors  which  is  carried  on  in  the  first  person ;  Florent  i  60 ;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  i. 
§  42 ;  and  Henric  Huntingd.  iv.  781,  must  however  be  compared  with  Lappenberg. 
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CaMLwalla  bad  formerly  attained  Wessex.  Eimund's  son  "Eg- 
bert,  a  daring  and  ambitious  young  man,  remembered  bis  old 
rights  to  tbe  crown  of  bis  hereditary  lands ;  tbe  new  ruler  could 
only  maintain  bis  power  by  forcing  the  pretender  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  even  the  island ;  and  Egbert  did  not  venture, 
during  Bertric's  life,  to  make  any  attempt  in  favour  of  bis 
claims.  Meanwhile,  the  West  Saxons  bad  not  been  deceived 
in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  for  the  reign  of  Bertric,  unlike 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  was  throughout  peacefid 
and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  this  time, 
harbingers  of  evil  days  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire — 
tbe  iirst  three  ships  of  the  pirate  Northmen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  were  destined  to  overwhelm  tbe  whole 
fertile  island ;  but  they  committed  then  no  further  outrage 
than  some  robberies,  and  the  murder  of  the  chief  officer  of 
tlie  king  and  his  people,  who  had  gone  to  meet  them  from 
Dorchester,  in  order  to  oppose  their  landing  unless  the 
customary  toll  was  paid^. 

There  now  existed  a  lasting  peace  with  Mercia ;  for,  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bertric  had 
married  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  the  great  King  Offa.  The 
sword  and  spear  now  had  a  long  resting  time,  and  the  hands 
which  had  wielded  them  found  more  useful  occupation  in  hold- 
ing the  plough.  But  iu  his  wife,  tbe  king  nourished  a  viper  in 
bis  bosom.  She  came  from  a  mother  who  had  once  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  her  own  son-in-law ;  and  imagining 
that  her  influence  over  her  husband— which  she  well  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  her  native  land — ^was  de- 
creasing, she  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  poison  in  the  drink  of 
the  Ealderman  Warr,  a  young  and  talented  favourite  of  the 
king.  But  Bertric  also  drank  of  the  cup,  and  died  a  victim 
to  the  crime  of  his  wife^.  Eadburga  fled,  laden  with  treasures ; 
and  after  a  long  and  restless  life,  met  a  miserable  and 
ignominious  end  in  Italy^. 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  787;  Ethelwerd  Chron.  iii.  prooem.  p.  509;  Florent  i.  62. 

2  Not  before  801.  According  to  the  Cod.  DipL  No.  180,  all  this  happened  in  the 
year  802. 

'  Aflser,  Gesta  Alfredi,  p.  471.  As  was  remarked,  p^  9,  Asser  relates  the 
history  and  fate  of  this  unfortunate  queen  from  the  information  recdyed  from  his 
royal  friend.  Florent.  Wigom.  I  76,  and  Simeon  Dunehn.  Chron.  p.  672,  copy 
frt)ni  Asser. 
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Bertric  ended  liis  life  exactly  at  the  time  when  Charle- 
magne set  off  for  Eome  to  claim  the  imperial  crown  £rom 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.  During  his  absence,  Egbert,  who 
had  passed  his  thirteen^  years  of  eadle  in  the  IVankish 
camp,  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  adherents,  and 
resolyed  to  return  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  possession  of 
that  throne  which  in  fiiture  no  one  dared  dispute  with  him. 
His  long  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Charlemagne  had  not  been  without  the  most  decided  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  his  own  personal 
character,  and  on  the  history  of  his  government.  There  had 
for  a  long  time  existed  an  extensive  commerce  between  the 
Pranks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  two  nations  not  only 
exchanged  their  productions  in  a  tradingv  intercourse,  they 
had  also  many  political  relations  of  a  Mendly  nature,  and 
were  bound  together  by  common  spiritual  interest.  Both 
fought  agaiost  the  same  enemy :  for  the  continental  Celts 
maintained  unbroken  their  ancient  connexion  with  those  of 
the  Island  of  Britain;  and  it  also  seemed  probable  that 
the  Christian  G-ermanic  tribes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
would  be  threatened  by  the  dangerous  foe  which  now  first 
began  to  appear  on  the  seas.  The  requirements  of  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  abo  induced  Charlemagne,  as  they 
had  done  his  forefBithers,  to  remain  in  a  close  alliance  with 
the  learned  and  zealous  islanders,  and  not  to  allow  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the  different  courts  of 
Mercia  and  ^Northumberland  to  be  loosened.  The  Franks 
always  bore  ia  mind  what  they  and  their  mighty  state  owed 
to  a  Boni&icius;  after  him,  they  had  seen  what  had  been 
effected  by  WiUehad ;  and  now  they  followed  their  teacher 
Alcuin,  full  of  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
When  Charlemagne,  animated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
willingly  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  prince,  the  latter 
was  also  indebted  to  mm  for  much  instruction  and  many 
benefits.  The  rough,  honest  Saxon  not  only  learnt  from  the 
more  refined  Frank  a  greater  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  a  more  polished  demeanour,  but  he  marked  attentively 

1  The  No.  ni.  instead  of  XIII.  is  a  clerical  error  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  836, 
which  has  been  adopted  also  hj  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  69 ;  and  Heniic  Huntingdon, 
ir.  738.  According  to  these  authorities,  it  was  Offii  who  persuaded  his  son-in- 
law,  on  his  accession,  to  take  this  measure  against  Egbert. 
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what  was  passmg  before  his  eyes ;  be  saw  bow,  in  a  skilful 
band,  tbe  reins  of  goyemment  migbt  be  made  to  unite  and 
bold  in  a  straigbt  course  tbe  niunerous  Teutonic  races,  be- 
tween wbom,  originaUy,  no  political  connexion  subsisted ;  be 
leamt  tbe  means  by  wbicb  tbe  most  obstinate  enemj  was  in- 
spired with  terror  and  dismay,  even  at  tbe  fortbest  extremi- 
ties of  tbe  kingdom ;  and  be  could  not  but  bave  admired  tbe 
care  and  ability  by  wbicb  tbe  greatest  ruler  of  bis  nation 
endearoured  to  maintain  order  and  lasting  peace. 

Egbert  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  these  excellent  and 
important  lessons.  From  tbe  moment  when  be  set  foot  on 
bis  native  land  as  its  king,  the  idea  was  uppermost  in  bis 
mind  of  forming  one  entire  kingdom  which  might  be  able 
to  keep  its  enemies  in  check,  and  effect  mudi  internal 
good,  out  of  the  numerous  small  states,  which,  in  their 
present  state  of  isolation,  had  tbe  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  existence.  Directly  on  bis  arrival,  however, 
bis  northern  neighbours  endeavoured  to  place  difficulties  in 
bis  path ;  a  band  of  Mercian  Hwiccas  passed  over  tbe  boun- 
dary river,  the  Isis,  but  this  attack  was  defeated  by  a  brave 
troop  of  Wiltshire  men,  and  a  treaty  was  provisionally  con- 
cluded witb  King  Cenwulf  of  Mercia^.  No  opposition  was 
raised  to  Egbert's  accession,  and  thus,  after  many  unquiet 
reigns,  during  wbicb  one  descendant  of  Cerdic  s^ve 
agunst  another,  the  sceptre  at  last  devolved  on  the  true  heir, 
who  was  able  to  ensure  its  succession  to  bis  own  family. 
That  be  closely  followed  the  example  of  tbe  emperor,  and  was 
anxious  to  brin^  into  operation  those  plans  which  be  bad 
already  matured  abroad,  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact, 
wbicb,  however,  rests  on  somewhat  modem  authority,  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  bestow  the  name 
of  England  upon  bis  kins^dom  and  those  provinces  over 
which  bis  influence  extended,  at  a  Witenagemote  held  at 
Wincbester. 

Assuming  that  this  account,  in  its  present  form,  is  merely 
a  conftised  &brication  of  the  following  century,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  contains  a  germ  of  truth.  The  Chronicles  agree 
unanimously  in  calling  this  king  tbe  last  of  the  eight  ac- 
knowledged Bretwaldas.    Wben  the  connexion  of  different 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  271. 
I>2 
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states  under  one  inefficient  power  ceased,  this  title  also  be- 
came extinct,  and  Egbert  substituted  for  it  something  far 
more  definite.  Without  doubt,  the  new  name  of  Anglia  was 
bestowed  on  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  King  of  En^and  on 
the  sovereign,  during  his  reign,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tions. Although  the  Saxons  constituted  the  chief  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  name  should  hSve 
been  founded  on  that  of  the  Angles  ;  for  the  AngUan  colo- 
nists had  always  been  the  most  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  Church  had  first  taken  a  decided  form,  and  unfolded 
its  blessings.  Gregory  the  Great  had  already  met  with 
Angles  in  the  slave-market  at  Eome ;  but  he  sent  his  apostle 
equally  to  them  and  the  Saxons.  Abroad,  the  name  had 
always  borne  the  most  honourable  sound;  and  at  home 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Saxon  conquerors 
should  readily  adopt  it^. 

We  perceive,  by  Egbert's  own  actions,  in  what  manner  he 
conducted  his  state  to  the  desired  goal.  In  the  first  place  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  task  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  heathen  and  Christian  ancestors,  that  of  ex- 
tending the  Germanic  rule  in  the  West,  and  of  taking  more  and 
more  land  and  influence  from  the  Britons,  who  now  again  began 
to  stir  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  About  the  year 
809,  we  find  him  completely  victorious  in  campaigns  in  Corn- 
wall, as  well  as  in  Wales.  He  chastised  the  Northern  Britons 
with  fire  and  sword ;  from  those  in  the  South  he  levied  tribute, 
as  a  mark  of  their  dependence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  England  became 
still  more  firmly  bound  to  his  dominion^.  According  to  one 
account,  the  Saxons  at  this  time  also  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Powis^. 

His  position,  however,  with  regard  to  the  other  neighbour- 
ing German  states  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
the  success  of  his  plans.  The  power  of  Mercia  was  still  not 
to  be  despised,  although,  soon  after  Offik's  death,  disputes  had 
arisen  respecting  the  succession,  which  in  no  smidl  degree 
contributed  to  the  impending  downfal  of  this  kingdom.    Eg- 

>  Lappeoberg,  p^  272;  Translation,  u.  3. 

s  Chron,  Sax.  A.  818,  828;  Florent  Wigorn.  i.  64^  65;  Ethelwerd  Chron.  Hi. 
510;  Caradoe,  p.  25,  26. 
*  Brat  y  Tjwjaogum,  Mon.  Hist  Brit  p.  844 ;  Annal«s  Gambr.  ib.  p.  835. 
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bert  had  already  reigned  more  than  twenty  years  over  the 
West  Saxons,  when  he  became  entanfi;led  in  a  war  with 
Bemwnlf,  who  at  that  time  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Mercia. 
A  king  of  the  East  Angles  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
mighty  Saxon  monarch,  and  thereupon,  according  to  their  old 
custom,  the  Mercians  made  a  wild  incursion  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  "West  Saxon  territory,  and  were  de&ated  with 
fearfiil  loss  at  Ellandune  (Wilton)  in  the  jrear  832^.  The 
consequence  of  this  battle  was,  that  the  influence  which 
Mercia  had  exercised  over  the  small  southern  states  of  the 
island,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was  now  entirely 
destroyed.  We  may  remember,  that  C»dwalla  once  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  supremacy  of  West  over  South 
Saxony,  that  Ina  had  done  the  same  with  regard  to  ficnt,  and 
that  the  successors  of  his  brother  had  even  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  cruel  Ejng 
Sigebert,  and  his  nearest  relations,  seem,  by  the  similarity  of 
their  names,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  East  Anglian 
monarchs.  Moreover,  Baldred,  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  Mercia,  assumed  the  royal  title  in  Kent  after  the  ancient 
kingly  line  of  the  -^scingen  had  become  extinct,  and  whilst 
the  successor  of  Ingild  sat  on  the  West  Saxon  throne.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  Egbert  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Ealder- 
man  Wulfherd  on  an  expedition  against  Kent.  Baldred  fled 
immediately  across  the  Thames  into  the  north,  and  never 
again  beheld  his  country  or  his  throne.  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  as  well  as  Suthrige  (Surrey),  now  entirely  lost  their 
independence ;  the  several  members  of  their  royal  families 
were  either  destroyed  or  degenerated,  the  small  states  felt 
their  own  powerless  condition,  and  irom  this  time  we  find 
them  all  united  to  the  West  Saxon  crown,  so  that  one  or 
more  of  them  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  a  feudal  possession.   But  within  their  several 

»  Chron.  Sax.  A.  823.  Henric.  Huntingd.  iv,  783,  says:  "  EUendtme  rivBS 
CTQore  nibtiit,  rnina  restitit,  foetore  tebuit."  Bobert  de  Branne  also  says,  in  his 
Bliyming  Chronicle: 

EUendoane,  Ellendonne,  pi  lond  is  falle  rede 
Of  pe  blode  of  Bemewolf  per  he  toke  his  dede. 
King  Bemwnlf  died  two  years  later. 
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limitB,  laws  and  customs  continued  for  a  long  period  widely 
different. 

In  the  year  825,  Bemwulf  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  in  an 
engagdnent  with  the  East  Anglians.  His  successor,  Wigla^ 
after  being  defeated  bj  Egbert,  had  much  difficulty',  first  in 
concealing  himself  &om  his  wrath  and  revenge,  and  then  in 
becoming  reinstated  in  his  position  as  an  ind^endent  soye- 
reign.  Egbert  compelled  the  East  Angles  to  recognise  his 
authority,  and  then  penetrated  with  an  army  into  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Humber ;  whilst  his  troops  in  the  west,  after 
conquering  the  ancient  Mona,  bestowed  on  it  the  G^erman 
name  of  Anglesey  i. 

These  submissions  aU  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  although  the  results  of  the  conflicts  of  some  centuries 
had  contributed  towards  them ;  and  thus,  at  length,  over  the 
numerous  petty  states,  a  new  sovereignty  became  established 
— more  efficient  and  powerful  than  the  old  fictitious  dignity 
of  Bretwalda.  Egbert's  supremacy  prepared  the  way  for  & 
far  more  extended  union  ana  centrabsation  in  future  times* 
This  prince  is  generally  pointed  out  and  extolled  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  incorrectly,  for  he  annexed 
to  his  crown  more  than  seven  small  kingdoms,  and  some 
of  these  also  included  many  principalities ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Mercia  and  IN'orthumbria  retained,  for  some  time,  a 
separate  monarchy,  although  the  latter  was  under  the  do- 
mmion  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  former  was  dependent  on 
Wessex.  But  Egbert  effectually  prevented  any  other  prince 
from  attempting  to  rival  him  in  his  exalted  position.  The 
kingdom  of  Wessex  now  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the 
remaining  provinces  by  its  geographical  situation  and  extent; 
it  embraced  a  number  of  cBstricts  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other,  inclosed  by  an  unbroken  boundary  which  extended 
southward  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  and  besides  the 
ancient  provinces,  the  counties  of  Hants  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Berks,  and  the  southern  half 
of  Oxfordshire,  now  included  Devonshire,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  small  isolated  principalities  of  the 
North  and  South  Britons  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  next  be- 

*  Lappenberg,  p.  276. 
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came  subject  to  Wessex,  as  weQ  as  the  German  states  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The  inland  Mercia,  whieh  had 
always  endeavoured  to  gain  an  outlet  hj  conquests  in  a 
south-east  direction,  and  whose  boundaries  had  latteriy  ex- 
tended akmg  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  to  its  mouth, 
was,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and  hitherto  important 
position,  in  a  less  subordinate  condition;  and  the  Anglian 
states  on  the  east  coast  were  still  less  subdued. 

Egbert,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  these  separate 
distnets  by  the  iies  of  a  common  interest ;  and  by  that  dose 
unioai,  after  indescribable  difficulty,  he  first  enabled  the  whole 
German  |>opulation  to  make  a  stand  against  the  hordes  of 
noirthem  uiTaders. 

And  these  scourges  of  nations  did  not  delay  their  ap- 
proach. The  crews  of  those  three  pioneering  vessels  who 
had  once  landed  near  Dorchester,  gave  the  first  intelligence  to 
their  comrades  at  home  respecting  that  glorious  island  where 
agriculture  and  commerce  were  in  the  first  blush  of  pros- 
perity. Even  during  the  life  of  Egbert  the  Northmen  paid 
many  visits  to  his  coasts.  "We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
historical  reasons  which  induced  this  wild  piratical  race,  after- 
wards so  richly  endowed,  to  leave  their  poor  and  desolate 
h<mie,  and  trust  themselves  in  bands  to  the  waves  in  search 
of  plunder  on  more  highly-favoured  shores,  and  when  their 
desliny  willed,  or  good  fortune  was  propitious,  to  establish 
settkmeuts.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that,  probably  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  Scandinavians  had  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  small  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Scot- 
land itself,  and  in  Ireland ;  but  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  important  events  in  the  north  Airove 
large  masses  of  people  from  their  ancient  fatherland ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  those  who  now  began  to  disturb  the  whole  of 
Enrope,  were  Danes  from  the  Scandinavian  continent  and 
islands.  These  events  were  undoubtedly  similar  to  those 
which  once  compelled  the  Germans  to  become  a  wandering 
people.  The  voyages  of  the  bold  Vikings  were  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  these  expeditions,  and  in  this  case  were 
not  directed  from  the  interior  of  the  mainland  towards  the 
sea-flhore,  but  wer^  prosecuted  by  the  heathen- Northmen  on 
their  own  element,  and  had  for  their  object  the  attainment 
of  a  line  of  coast.     They  succeeded  the  most  easily  where 
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the  Germans  had  settled  before  them,  for  instance,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  in  Neustria ;  they  even  extended 
their  march  to  the  south  of  Spain^,  and  far  along  the  Medi- 
terranean shore.  These  latest  national  wanderings  were, 
indeed,  calculated  to  bind  firmly  together  the  most  extreme 
points  of  the  world,  and  must  have  been  equally  felt  by  the 
Sclavonians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Eastern  Emperors. 

But  to  return  to  England.  The  Danes  landed,  m  the 
year  831,  on  the  Island  of  Sheppey.  In  the  following  year, 
they  appeared  with  five-and-thirty  ships  off  Charmouth,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  took  King  Egbert  by  surprise — and  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  his  people  in  person,  they  recoiled  before 
the  enemy.  He  immediately  assembled  his  nobles  in  London, 
and  deliberated  with  them  on  the  means  of  defence ;  thus, 
when  the  Danes  again  returned  in  835,  they  found  the  king 
and  his  people  better  prepared,  and  at  Hengeston^  especially, 
they  were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  night.  This  fleet, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  who  attacked  the  south  of  England, 
probably  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  in  league  with  the 
Britons  in  Wales;  for  it  is  recorded  as  Egbert's  last  act, 
that  he  inflicted  severe  punishment  on,  and  threatened 
with  utter  extermination  m  his  dominions,  the  Welsh  who 
had  formed  similar  aUiances  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Garlo- 
vingians,  and  who  had  afforded  assistance  to  the  sea-robbers. 
This  prince  had,  indeed,  accomplished  great  deeds,  when  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death,  in  the  year  838^ ;  yet  he  could 
not  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  his  son  without  deep  anxiety, 
caused  by  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy. 

This  son  Ethelwulf  was,  as  our  most  authentic  records 
assert,  the  only  heir  of  Egbert,  by  his  consort  Eedburgha*. 
His  character  and  disposition  were  but  too  well  calculated  to 

1  In  the  year  843,  fifty-four  of  their  ships  appeared  before  Lisbon,  and  firom 
thence  coasted  along,  the  shore  farther  towards  the  south,  and  went  np  the 
Gnadalqniver  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Seville.  Conde  Historia  de  la  dominaclon 
de  los  .^bes  en  Espana  Madr.  1820,  i.  288,  from  Arabian  sources. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Wig.  i.  69;  Lappenb.  p.  279,  287. 

*  He  did  not  die  in  836,  as  Lappenberg  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Chron.  Sax. 
A.  836,  for  a  document  of  his,  dated  838,  indict,  i.  is  preserved  in  Kemble'a  God. 
Diplom.  n.  239;  and  n.  240,  in  which  Ethelwulf  ratifies  a  donation  of  his  father, 
dated  a.  839,  indict  ii.  runs  thus:  "  Primo  videlicet  anno  regni  i^eluulfi  regis 
post  obitom  patris  sui."  Vide  also  Hardy  on  William  of  Malmesbury,  iL  §  107. 

*  Caradoc  ed.  Wynn,  p.  27. 
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strengthen  his  fathw's  forebodings ;  for  unwarlike  as  he  had 
been  from  his  youth,  he  early  showed  an  inclination  to  re- 
sign himself  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  If  Egbert  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  as  a  model, 
and,  in  reality,  attained  it  in  many  instances,  his  son 
imitated  Lewis  the  Pious,  who,  by  his  subjection  to  the 
Church,  let  the  power  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  nourished 
evil  discord  in  his  own  house.  We  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  this  parallel.  Deroted  also  to  peace  and 
its  calm  enjoyments,  Ethelwulf  found,  in  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  a  refuge  and  a  consolation  imder  all  the  cares 
and  struggles  which  were  not  wanting  during  a  great  part  of 
his  reign.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  for  so  many  marks 
of  favour  and  rich  donations,  we  may,  with  probability,  attri- 
bute the  singular  account  given  us  by  some  historians,  that 
Ethelwulf  had.  been  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  already  invested 
with  her  highest  dignities,  from  which  he  had  received  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  succession. 

This  sounds  very  strange  and  improbable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  contradictory  notices,  accord- 
ing to  which  Athelstan,  the  King  of  Kent,  is  sometimes 
caJled  Ethelwulf's  son,  and  sometimes  his  brother.  If 
Athelstan  were  indeed  a  son  of  Egbert,  of  which  we  have 
not  one  certain  proof,  nothing  would  have  prevented  the 
eldest  son  from  foUovnng  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and 
avoiding  the  burden  of  governing,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  Ethelwulf  sent  by 
his  father,  in  the  year  844,  into  Kent  to  take  possession 
there,  and  to  rule  and  reign  over  it,  invested  with  the  royal 
title.  In  none  of  the  documents  that  we  possess  do  we  mid 
tbe  slightest  trace  of  his  sacred  office  ;  we  rather  learn  from 
them  that  he  was  King  of  Kent  from  828  to  830,  and 
without  doubt  remained  so  until  his  father's  death^.  Neither 
do  we  find  Athelstan  mentioned  during  Egbert's  lifetime, 
either  in  historical  records  or  in  state  documents.  But 
after  Ethelwulf  s  accession  to  the  throne,  bothpoint  him  out 
as  ruler  of  Kent.    According  to  the  Saxon  Tear-books,  his 

>  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  228,  pro  remedio  anims  meae  et  filii  nostri  Aethel- 
iralfi  qnem  regem  oonstitnimiis  in  Cantia,  a.  828,  ind.  tL  n.  224,  also  signed 
**  Aethelwolf  Bex  Cantuariomni,"  a.  880,  ind.  Yiii. 
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father  gave  up  to  lum  that  kingdom,  and  i^e  poeeessiona  be- 
longing to  it,  which,  ainee  their  eonqoest,  had  always  fallen 
to  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  or  to  the  successor  to  the 
West  Saxon  throne ;  and  the  documents  are  always  signed — 
"Athelstan  Eei^."  Bthelwulf,  too,  as  crown-prince,  had 
already  been  married,  and  could  not,  for  this  reason,  haye 
been  either  priest  or  bishop ;  and  if  he  commanded  an  anny 
in  the  four-and-twentieth  year  of  his  fiskther's  reign,  his  eldest 
son  might  very  well  be  grown  up  in  838.  But  it  is  Very 
probable  that  this  son,  who  was  so  much  older  than  aQ  the 
rest  of  his  children  when  Egbert  died,  was  by  juiother 
mother^,  and  not  by  the  Queen  Osburgha.  In  this  case, 
Ethelwulf  must  have  been  married  three  times,  instead  of 
twice,  in  the  course  of  his  life.  After  what  has  been  now 
advanced,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  rejecting,  as  incorrect,  both 
the  assertion  that  Ethelwulf  had  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
that  Athelstan  was  his  brother  instead  of  being  his  son. 
And  our  view  of  the  question  is  corroborated  not  a  little  by 
the  fact,  that  both  assertions  are  indifferently  maintained  by 
the  same  authorities^. 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  836 ;  l^Iemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  241, 252,  254,  259,  264.  Nos. 
256  and  1047  occurs  this :  "  Aethelnalfo  rege  presente  atque  Aethelstano  filio  ejus." 

^  Boger  de  WendoTer  Flores  Historiar.  i.  279,  ed.  Coxe,  and  Matth.  Westmonast. 
JL  887,  say  of  Athelstan:  *'Kon  de  matrimonio  natom;"  but  these  authorities 
stand  alone,  and  are  too  modern. 

3  Henric.  Huntingd.  lib.  liL  p.  734,  v.'  p.  737,  is  bj  £»*  the  most  ancient;  he 
makes  Ethelwnlf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Athelstan,  Egbert's  son.  ChroD« 
Maikos.  ap.  Fell,  i.  p.  142,  Boger  de  Hoyeden  Yei  Savile,  p.  412, 413,  follows  his 
authoritj.  The  old  Bhjming  Ghronkkr  of  the  twelfth  eentnrj,  Geoffrei  Gaimar, 
in  his  "  L'Estorie  des  i^les,**  y.  2482  (in  Mon.  Hist  Brit),  also  writes  thus : 
**  Adelstan  eatait  al  rei  frere 
Li  nns  estait  &en  £delwolf.^* 
Joh.  Brompton,  accordmg  to  Tivysden,  X  Scriptt.  p.  802,  calk  Ethelwulf  *'  Epis- 
copns  Wintoniensis,"  bat  also  makes  Athelstan  his  youngest  son,  who  died  in  his 
earliest  youth!  Wilb.  Malmesb.  De  Gestis  Pontif.  ii.  242,  ed.  Savile,  asserts  that 
Ethelwulf  had  taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  the  Pope,  whose  name  truly  is  not 
given,  absolved  him  from  them;  yet  in  the  work  De  Gestis  Beg.  Angl.  ii.  §  108, 
Athelstan  is  called  his  son.  One  of  the  most  modern  co^es  of  tiie  Saxon  OhroDicle 
M&  Cotton.  Domit.  A.  yiii.  styles  Athelstan  "  his  (Egbert's)  oder  sumi;"  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  our  introduction  of  how  little  hnportance  this  copy  must  be 
considered.  Lappenberg,  p.  292,  seems  somewhat  inchned  to  the  opinion  that 
Ethelwulf  took  priest's  orders;  in  the  translation,  ii.  p.  23,  both  accounts  have 
doubts  thrown  upon  them.  It  is  very  amusing,  and  chsxacteristic  of  the  manner 
of  writing  history  in  the  middle  ages,  to  find  the  various  titles  which  the  later 
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Let  us  now  Tetum  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of 
Eihelwulf.  Erom  his  youth,  he  always  seems  to  have  had 
two  especial  counsellors  at  his  side,  by  whom  the  weak  prince 
allowed  himsdf  to  be  alternately  guided.  One  of  these. 
Bishop  EaJstan  of  Sherborne,  was  a  man  after  Egbert's 
own  heart ;  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which  was 
rare  among  the  higher  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  and  which,  when 
it  i^peared,  was  censured,  but  for  which  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics had  been  always  noted ;  and  this  peculiarity  consisted 
in  preferring  the  sword  to  the  pastoral  staff,  and  in  finding 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  milittury  emplojrments.  We  have 
seen  how  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  field ;  he  was 
in  &et  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  The  other  counsellor  of 
the  king,  the  learned  S  within,  had  been  his  earliest  instructor, 
and  itwas  he  who  chiefly  strengthened  EthelwulTs  predilection 
for  the  Church,  and  sought  to  turn  his  weakness  to  advantage^. 
Whilst  Ealstan's  activity  shone  forth  conspicuously  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  king's  reign,  in  warding  off  his  dan- 
gerous enemies,  l^e  influence  of  Swithin  was  paramount  in 
times  of  peace,  when  the  Church  raised  her  head  higher  than 
ever;  and  whilst  the  memory  of  the  former  was  never  re- 
membered with  sufficient  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  ere  long  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

War-cries  and  preparations  against  the  vile  robber-hordes 
were  resounding  through  the  land  at  King  Egbert's  death. 
At  Southampton,  the  Ealderman  Wulfherd  repulsed  the 
crews  of  four-and-twenty  ships  in  one  day;  but  on  the 
Island  of  Portland,  the  Danes,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  re* 
mained  masters  of  the  field.  In  the  next  year,  they  attacked 
the  country  of  the  East  Angles  and  Kent ;  and  committed 
great  slaughter  in  London,  Canterbury,  and  Eochester.  I^ot 
long  afterwards.  King  Ethelwulf  in  person  took  the  command 
of  his  army ;  but  at  Charmouth  he  was  obliged,  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  to  leave  the  field  to  the  crews  of  five- 
and-thirty  ships^.    The  evil  with  which  the  land  was  plagued 

Chronicles  gire  to  EthelwiUf,  as  collected  bj  %»elinao,  VHa  Aelfredi,  p.  2,  n. ;  he  is 
called:  ^ monaehos,  diaconus,  presbyter,  episoopus  Wintoniensis,  electns,  oder  con- 
secratiis.*'    The  Bhymiog  Chronicler,  Harding,  even  makes  him  a  cardinal ! 

1  Gotselini  Vita  Swithnni  in  Act4  Sanct.  Jail.  1,  p.  827;  Wilb.  Malmesb.  De 
Gestis  PoDtif.  iL  242. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  imder  the  years  887  to  S41. 
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took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect.  On  all  the  coasts 
of  the  island  where  the  Ge^^mans  were  settled,  terror  became 
general :  soon  the  wild  navigators  appeared  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber,  where  their  presence  was  especially  favoured 
on  account  of  the  existing  disputes  respecting  the  royal  suc- 
cession. 

The  first  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  occurred  in 
Wessex,  in  the  year  845,  when  the  Ealdermen  Eanwulf  and 
Osric,  with  their  vassals  from  Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  con- 
junction with  the  brave  Ealstan,  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Parrot.  In  the  year  851,  Ealder- 
man  Ceorl  gained  a  second  great  victory  at  "Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury),  in  Devonshire  ;  whilst  King  Athelstan  of  Kent, 
whose  country  was  particularly  exposed  to  devastation,  and 
his  Ealderman  Elchere,  made  the  first  attempt  to  engage  the 
bold  invaders  on  their  own  element.  The  first  fortunate  sea- 
fight  took  place  at  Sandwich — the  Saxons  captured  eight 
ships,  and  repulsed  the  remainder  with  great  loss  of  life^. 
Yet  all  these  successes  did  not  prevent  other  hordes,  whose 
number  seemed  inexhaustible,  from  landing  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  the  following  winter,  nor  a  formidable  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  from  appearing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  during  the  spring.  The  warriors  from  these  ships 
immediately  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  shores, 
burning  and  plundering ;  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  advanced  towards  the  north,  where  King  Berthwulf  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  But  when 
the  multitude  were  returning,  laden  with  plunder,  through 
Surrey,  to  their  ships,  King  Ethelwulf  and  his  son,  with  their 
followers,  attacked  them  at  Aclea,  and  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict gained  a  partial  victory^.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  under  their  Ealdermen  Huda  and  Eal- 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  845,  851 ;  Asser  Vita  -ffilfredi,  p.  469 ;  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  73. 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  851,  says :  "  And  paer  pact  maeste  wael  geslogen,  pe  we  secgan 
hyrdon  oppysne  andwaerdan  daeg.*'  Can  this  notice  be  contemporary?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  Alfred's  battles,  in  whose  reign  two  great  attacks 
were  made  by  the  Danes  on  the  country,  and  many  fearful  conflicts  occurred. 
Asser,  p.  469,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  73,  copy  this.  Lappenberg,  p.  291,  trans- 
lation, ii.  22,  has  shown  us  from  the  Annals  of  Prudent.  Trecens.  A.  850,  ap. 
Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  L  445,  that  this  great  fleet  was  a  part  of  the  expedition  ot 
Rorik,  a  nephew  of  the  Danbh  Prince,  Harald  Klak. 
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here,  fought  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  though  the  yictoiy 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  towards  them,  yet,  alter  their  two 
generals  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  of  people  killed  and . 
wounded  on  both  sides,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
stubborn  foe.  The  latter  remained  all  the  winter  on  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey^,  but  made  scarcely  any  inroads  on  the  English 
coasts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  their  attacks  always  took 
place  by  fits  and  starts,  and  iq  the  pauses  which  ensued,  they 
were  either  obliged  to  rest,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses,  or 
else  directed  their  attention  to  the  shores  of  the  continent. 
Ever  since  the  year  832,  in  which  Egbert  had  first  come  into 
collision  with  them,  they  had  for  twenty-three  years  filled  all 
his  kingdom  with  war  and  terror ;  and  during  the  next  eight 
years  there  was  peace. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Aclea,  Efchelwulf  acceded  to  the 
entreaties  of  Burhred,  who  had  shortly  before  become  King 
of  Mercia,  and  lent  him  aid  with  his  victorious  troops,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Northern  "Welsh.  The  two  kings  pene- 
trated into  the  Isle  of  Mona,  and  forced  King  Soderic  Mawr 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy®.  This  was  the  last  warlike 
deed  of  Ethelwulf  s  reign ;  the  rest  of  his  life  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  following  section. 


11. 

AliTKBB'S  TOTJTH,  FEOM   849   TO   866 — THE  COKMEKCEMEKT 

or  KING  ethelbed's  BEIGN. 

As  our  sources  of  information  either  relate  to  the  warlike 
expeditions  and  bloody  combats  of  each  succeeding  year,  or 
confine  themselves  to  dry  documentary  evidence,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  an  insight  into  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  during 
these  early  centuries.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  successfidly  to 
investigate  the  private  life  of  any  one  individual,  and  to 
distinguish  his  birth  and  position  j&om  among  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Only  a  name  here  and  there,  and  a  few  happily- 
established  facts,  serve,  in  such  researches  aa  these,  as  beacons 

>  Cbron.  Sax.  A.  853  j  Florent.  Wigorn.  I  74;  Aaaer,  p.  470. 
*  lAppenberg,  293. 
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and  landmarks  to  light  the  weaiy  wanders  through  the 
desert  and  the  darkness.  These  emharrassments  in  which  the 
histonan  finds  himself,  and  which  border  so  closely  on  utter 
perplexity,  must  indeed  fill  him  with  sorrowful  and  despond- 
ing consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  when  he  attempts  to 
write  of  England  as  she  was  in  those  days  when  her  first 
hero  and  deuveirer  was  bom.  And  as  the  sailor  uses  each 
beacon  to  guide  his  vessel  on  a  prosperous  voyage  over  the 
pathless  ocean— but  when  driven  by  necessity,  steers  for  the 
nearest  haven  on  a  dangerous,  but  what  may  possibly  prove 
a  fortunate  course — so  hope  guides  the  author  in  his  under- 
taking; and  being  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers,  he  yet  trusts  to  obtain  their  approval. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ethelwulf  was  little  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  of  protecting  a  flourishing  country  from  the 
general  ruin  which  so  suddenly  threatened  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  i^e  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  passed,  wii^ut 
their  having  gained  any  firm  footiog  among  the  German 
inhabitants  of  the  island ;  indeed,  a  great  p^  of  the  native 
popidation  had  scarcely  learnt  to  know  them.  Besides,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  skilled  iu  the  Germanic  mode  of  waifiare, 
on  which  their  very  existence  aa  a  people  depended — at 
least  in  a  country  where  their  enemies  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  as  themselves.  Neither  were  leaders  wanting 
among  them,  who,  after  bravely  fighting  with  the  conquering 
barbarians,  would  either  leave  their  corpses  on  the  battle- 
field, or  by  their  skiU  and  courage  gain  a  brilliant  victory. 
We  see  how  Ethelwulf  even  roused  himself  to  do  battle  with 
all  those  oppressors  who  would  have  laid  a  fresh  yoke  upon 
Britain.  So  the  people  had  again  a  short  breathing-time ; 
the  peasant  once  more  could  foUow  his  plough  unmolested ; 
in  churches  and  cloisters  holy  men  might  sing  and  read  as 
before,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  instruct  the  people  in  their 
fidth  and  in  all  kinds  of  useful  learning ;  although,  in  that 
century,  not  one  remained  of  all  the  great  masters  who  had 
taught  in  the  preceding  one,  and  intelligence  had  begun  to 
decline  considerably  even  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
Since  the  important  reign  of  Egbert,  the  old  partition-walls 
between  the  many  individual  states  and  forest  dislaicts  had 
been  constantly  decaying ;  instead  of  a  number  of  petty 
princes,  there  was  now  one  who  ruled  all  the  rest ;  and  nobles, 
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fte^nen,  and  serfs,  in  all  the  hitherto  separate  disiricts, 
formed  part  of  one  coimuunitj.  They  had  aU  eontributed  to 
the  last  straggle  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  b^ween 
Angles  and  Saxons  became  imparent  their  common  bond  of 
union — ^that  of  descent  and  of  mith. 

The  king,  who  in  war  was  the  commander-in-chief,  in  lame 
of  peace  the  richest  and  most  powerful  landowner  in  the 
country,  lived  like  his  subjects,  according  to  the  old  coBtoms ; 
he  took  counsel  with  his  nobles  and  freemen  on  the  general 
a£Bairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  assured  himself  of  their  aid  in 
case  danger  threatened  from  without.  He  only  administered 
his  private  a^Tairs  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  for  his 
own  advantage.  We  find  that  Ethelwulf,  out  of  the  numb^ 
of  his  extensive  possessions,  was  accustomed  to  make  rich 
donationB,  scmietimes  to  a  &ithful  follower  in  his  train  or 
some  valiant  and  victorious  general,  sometimes  to  churches 
and  cloisters  for  the  sake  of  his  own  salvation,  and  sometimes 
he  commanded  tiirough  the  assembled  Witan  that  recently 
acquired  territories  should  be  absolved  from  the  customary 
taxes.  In  time  of  peace  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  frinctions  as  chief  magistrate — ^the  only 
occupations  of  princes  in  those  davs  as  of  the  other  owners 
of  the  soiL  The  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
for  the  well-being  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions, requiring  in  unquiet  times  his  presence  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  led  principally  a  wandering  Hfe  among 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  An  ancestral  castle,  or  a 
capital  city,  where  he  might  feel  himself  surrounded  by  his 
&iiiily  and  court,  was  as  little  to  be  found  among  the  Saxons 
as  among  the  Eranks ;  and  the  travelling  court  was  received 
in  royal  dwellings  in  the  dif^Barent  parts  of  Wesaex,  and 
the  states  that  were  subject  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Ethelwulf^  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  residing  in  a  Kentish 
mansion  on  the  river  Stour;  in  the  next  year  he  was  at 
Southampton,  oocuj^ied  probably  with  the  preparations  for  his 
first  expedition  agamst  the  Danes.  In  845,  he  was  again  in 
Kent,  at  a  ^ace  called  Weg ;  two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
city  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  864,  at  W  ilton^.     Together  with 

1  TheM  dociimenti  ar«  to  be  found  in  Eemble,  n.  241,  246,  259,  260,  272, 
where  the  above-mentioDed  donations  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
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the  seat  of  the  archbishop,  he  may  have  honoured  with  his 
presence  both  the  cathedrals  of  his  ancestral  domain,  whose 
bishops  were  his  first  ministers,  in  whose  precincts  were  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  and  where  his  own  body  would  some 
time  or  other  find  repose  in  death. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  was  followed  by  his  family,  his  offi- 
cial attendants,  and  his  domestics.  His  eldest  son  Athelstan, 
the  child  of  his  yoUth,  ever  since  his  father's  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  governed  independently  in  Kent,  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  it.  Ealdermen  ruled  over  the  small  isolated 
states  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

We  must  next  occupy  ourselves  with  the  family  of  the 
king.  About  the  year  830,  soon  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Kent,  Ethelwuif  had  married  Osburgha,  the  daughter  of 
his  cup-bearer  Oslac.  She  and  her  father  sprang  from  a 
highly-honoured  race;  their  ancestors  were  Jutes,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  brothers  Stuf  and  Wightgar,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  fief  from  their  uncle  Cerdic. 
The  names  alone  of  father  and  daughter  betokened  their 
unbroken  Grerman,  and,  according  to .  the  then  general 
idea,  divine  descent.  Oslac  probably  held  possessions  in 
Kent,  on  some  of  the  old  Juten  lands  and  heritages.  The 
young  king  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  first  dignities  of 
his  court,  that  of  cup-bearer.  Thus  he  married  Osburgha  at 
a  time  when  he  had  already  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  Athelstan,  who  so  soon  ^terwards 
sprang  to  manhood,  could  not  have  been  her  son.  History 
has  preserved  to  us  but  little  information  concerning  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  her  ultimate  fate  is  unfortunately 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  poetical  mystery.  Of  noble  lineage, 
she  was  noble  also  in  heart  and  spirit;  of  extraordinary 
piety^,  she  always  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  children  in  the 
best  manner.  She  must,  in  fact,  have  been  the  ideal  of 
a  true  German  mother.  All  her  energies  were  devoted  to 
her  household ;  we  find  no  trace  of  her  having  taken  any  part 
in  public  affairs ;  she  never  even  affixed  her  signature  to  any 
document,  which  queens  and  princesses  so  often  did  before, 
and  have  done  since  her  time.     According  to  Asser's  ac- 


sr,  p.  469,  has  traced  her  descent,  and  calls  her    *'religiosa  niminm 
foemina,  nobilis  ingenio,  nobllis  et  genere.** 
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coiint,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Eadburgha, 
she  took  no  other  title  among  the  West  Saxons  than  that  of 
the  wife  of  their  king.  So  history  is  almost  silent  respecting 
her,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  her  quiet  domestic  life  ;  but 
that  she  lived  and  laboured  in  the  usual  circle  of  home  duties, 
maj  be  inferred  from  the  little  which  a  faithful  friend  learnt 
from  her  son. 

Osburgha  bore  to  her  husband  a  number  of  children,  soon 
after  one  another,  all  of  whom  undoubtedly  passed  their 
early  years  by  their  mother^s  side.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest,  had 
already  attained  maturity  in  the  year  850 ;  for  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  the  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom^, and  eyen  to  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Danes  at  Aclea.  The  two  next  sons,  Ethelbert  and 
Ethelred,  were  only  a  few  years  younger,  and  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  genuine  records,  .to  have  taken  no  part  in 
public  affairs  during  their  father's  lifetime.  The  next  child 
was  a  daughter,  Ethelswitha ;  afber  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Welsh,  she  married  Burhred  of  Mercia, 
although,  as  so  frequently  occurred  in  those  times,  she  could 
hardly  have  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  It  was  at  Easter, 
853,  when  the  two  kings  met  at  Chippenham,  where  Ethel- 
wulf  had  a  royal  mansion,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
all  due  solemnities^.  Ethelswitha  accompanied  her  husband 
into  his  kingdom,  and  soon  appeared  as  Queen  of  the  Mer- 
cians, who  never  objected  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
affairs  of  state,  as  was  the  case,  not  without  good  reasons, 
with  the  West  Saxons. 

Scarcely  four  years  before  this  marriage,  in  849,  Osburgha 
gave  birth  to  her  youngest  and  last  child,  Alfred.  The 
precise  day  on  which  the  boy  first  saw  the  light  is  not  re- 
corded ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  iq  the  first  half  of  the 
year — probably,  soon  after  Christmas  or  'New  Tear's-day'*. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Wantage*,  a  royal  residence  in 

>  In  Kemble  God.  Diploxn.  n.  264,  there  is  a  grant  of  land  in  Kent  to  the 
▼atiant  Eatetan,  signed  "  Jlthelbald  fiUos  regis.*'  a.  850,  ind.  ziL 

>  Chron.  Saz.  A.  853 ;  Aaaer,  p.  470. 

*  Aaser,  p.  467,  begms,  *^  Anno  dominicae  incamationis  849,  natus  est  Aelfred 
Angabiazonnm  rez."  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  70;  SimeonDanelm.de  Gestis  Beg. 
An^.  p.  674;  Boger  de  Wendover,  i.  264;  and  Matth.  Westmonast.  follow  him. 

*  Asser,  p.  467,  in  villa  reg^  quae  dicitur  Wanating  in  ilia  paga,  quae  nomi- 
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Berkdiire^  where,  at  that  time,  a  thick  forest  co?ei^  the 
gently  undulating  ground,  but  where  now  the  traveller  flies 
by  on  one  of  the  great  iron  roads  of  England,  through  smil- 
ing meadows  and  clumps  of  trees  rich  in  foliage,  to  flie  plea- 
sant little  town  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  has  giyen 
its  name  to  a  hundred. 

What  were  the  first  impressions  which  mast  have  influenced 
the  spirit  of  this  child  ?  Surely  they  were  the  invigoralang 
pictures  of  surrounding  nature,  the  yerdant  woods  and  fields, 
the  blue  sky  with  its  >clouds  driven  over  the  island  by  the 
firesh  breezes ;  and  when  his  father  broke  up  his  household, 
and  removed  to  another  far-distant  domain,  the  illimitable, 
eveivmagniflcent  ocean,  where  "  the  whale  reigns  among  the 
rolling  waves,  and  the  sea-mew  bathes  its  wings^."  But  on 
this  ocean  also  floated  at  that  time  those  ungovernable  hordes 
at  whose  approach  all  flew  to  arms,  and  whose  fury  and  cruelty 
must  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  earliest-comprehended 
tales  of  his  childhood.  The  boy  throve  visibly  in  the  free  air 
and  amid  the  din  of  war,  more  beautiflLl  than  either  of  his 
brothers,  more  loveable  in  speech  and  demeanour.  His  gentle 
disposition  lent  a  singular  charm  to  his  innate  desire  of  doing 
honour  to  his  noble  descent  by  the  culture  of  a  noble  spirit^. 
That  th^re  could  then  be  no'  education  iu  the  modem  sense, 
is  self-evident.  The  Church,  the  sole  ittstructress  in  that 
day,  cared  ordy  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  were 
especially  dedicated  to  her  service.  It  was  seldom,  and  only 
an  exception,  when  a  distingmshed  layman,  a  king  or  noble- 
man, impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  the 
consciousness  of  its  necessity,  learnt  to  read  and  write.  The 
culture  of  youth  consisted  only  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
body  by  warlike  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  in  all  Teutonic 
nations  the  mind  was  early  quickened  by  the  songs  and  poems 
of  the  fatherland.  It  was  the  mother  or  the  nurse  who  first 
spoke  to  the  little  one  of  the  heroes  of  past  days,  and  of  their 

natnr  Berrocseire;  qnae-pags  tftliter  Yoeatnr  a  berroe  ailra,  aM  bazaB  abimdan- 
tissime  nasdtar.  We  sludl  see  how  affeotionateiy  Alfred  rememberBd  this  phce 
in  his  later  years.  In  Doomsday  Book,  i  57  a.  it  was  called  a  domain,  until 
Kchard  I.  made  it  a  fief  for  his  Tnssals ;  Lyson,  Magna  Britannia,  i.  405. 

>  The  Ang^o-Saxon  poets  term  the  sea,  **hwsBleB  tSel,'*  Andreas,  ▼.  27i,  ed. 
J.  Grimm,  and  ganotes  bsed,  Beownlf,  v.  3719. 

*  "  Ab  inciuiabnlis,''  says  Asser,  p.  473,  who  is  the  only  authority  on  tius  point 
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battles  witk  men  and  monsters.  If  any  mother  could  do 
this,  Osbni^ha  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  for  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  poetical  treasure  of  her 
people,  which  still  hved  entire  on  all  lips  and  in  all  hearts. 
And  of.  this  her  Al&ed  could  never  hear  enough,  and  his  young 
heart  rejoiced,  day  and  night,  in  those  powerful  ballads  which 
sang  of  his  ancestors,  and  of  his  people. 

2i  was  from  Osburgha  that  the  boy,  in  his  earliest  childhood 
(he  could  scarcely  h^e  been  four  years  old),  learnt  the  first 
of  these  baUads,  in  the  manner  so  touchingly  related  by  Asser^. 
One  day,  his  mother  showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  beautiful 
volume,  filled  with  Sfflcon  poetry,  and  said,  "  The  one  among 
you  children  who  can  first  say  this  book  by  heart,  shall  have 
it."  Inspired  by  an  almost  divine  instinct,  and  allured  by 
the  richly-decorated  initial  letters,  and  the  binding  painted 
in  various  coloura  with  all  the  skill  of  the  period,  the  little 
Alfred  came  forward  before  his  brothers,  who  were  only  his 
superiors  in  age,  not  in  mind,  and  eagerly  asked  his  mother, 
"  Wilt  thou  r^dly  give  it  to  the  one  who  leams  it  the  quickest, 
and  repeats  it  to  thee  P"  Osburgha  smiled  for  joy,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  to  him  will  I  give  it."  So  he  directly  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hands,  went  with  it  to  his  teacher  and  read ;  after 
he  had  read  it,  he  br(»2ght  it  agaiq.  to  ^his  mother,  and  repeated 
it  to  her. 

Who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  nar- 
rative, in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it?  But  we  may  undoubtedly  wish,  with  reason, 
that  the  proof  of  its.  being  a>  genuine  one,  as  well  as  of  its 
occurrence  so-  early  in  Alfred's  life,  could  be  placed  on  a 
more  solid  footing.  The  first  difficulty  arises^  manifestly,  in 
the  damaged  text  of  our  biography.    In  the  pages  which  im- 

^  Asser,  p.  474.  "Ckm  ergo  quedam  die  mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribus  snis 
qnendam  Saxoniciun  poematicae  artis  libnun ;  qnem  in  manu  habebat,  osteaderet, 
ait,  *■  Qnisquis  vestmm  discere  citios  istnm  codicem  possit,  dabo  illi  ilbun.'  Qaa 
voce,  immo  divina  inspiratione  instinctiis,  et  pulcbritndine  principalis  litterae  ilUas 
libri  illectns,  ita  matri  respondens,  et  fratis  suos  aetate  qnamvis  non  gratia  seniores 
aiiticipans,  inqnxt:  ^Verene,  dabis  istuxn  libmm  nni  ex  nobis,  scilicet  illi,  qui 
dtissime  intelligere  et  recitare  cum  ante  te  possit?'  Ad  haec  ilia  arridens  et 
gandens  atqne  affirmans :  ^  Dabo,  infit,  illi ;'  tnncillfr statim  tollens  lihram  de  manu 
sna  magbtrnm  adiit,  et  legit,  qno  lecto  matri  retnlit  et  recitavit." — Flor.  Wig. 
i.  86^,  and  Sm.  Dondm. p.  6.76,  give  tbe sameacconnt. 

e2 
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mediately  precede  the  anecdote,  it  is  said  that  the  boy,  in  his 
t\^'elfth  year,  first  satisfied  his  thirst  after  knowledge  by 
learning  to  read ;  and  that  his  parents,  and  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  him,  had  taken  no  pains  with  his  instruction 
or  mental  culture^.  And  yet  it  was  certainly  his  mother  who 
promised  him  the  book,  and  thus  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
of  learning.  We  also  find  that  a  tutor  was  in  the  house. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  an  established  fact,  that  only  detached 
jfragments  of  the  true  biography  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  mutilation  in  this  case  is  especially  evident ;  for  past  and 
present  events  are  confusedly  mingled  together,  and  the 
whole  episode  is  placed  in  the  year  866,  vmen  Alfred  was 
not  twelve,  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  begun  to  think 
of  founding  a  house  of  his  own.  The  carelessness  of  the 
parents  does  not  relate  to  Osburgha ;  it  mip;ht  be  correctly 
related  by  Asser  of  King  Ethelwulf,  and  his  later  wife,  the 
Prankish  Princess  Judith. 

That  this  foreign  step-mother  (and  this  is  the  second  point 
in  favour  of  our  theory)  cannot,  as  some  have  maintamed*, 
have  taught  Saxon  poetry  to  the  boy,  is  apparent  on  the 
most  has^  investigation ;  for  she  herself  was  scarcely  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  would  hardly  have 
taken  much  pains  with  the  instrucfion  of  her  grown-up  step- 
children, some  of  whom  must  have  been  older  than  herself*. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  certain,  that  Alfred  was 
still  living  with  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  at  least  with 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred;  perhaps  too,  his  sister  was  not 
yet  married.  The  children  could  not  have  lived  with  their 
mother  Osburgha  later  than  the  year  863,  in  which  year  the 
youngest  was  sent  away  from  home.  We  must  conclude, 
that  soon  after  this  the  faithful  mother  herself  died.  No 
historian  of  the  period  relates  anything  further  of  her ;  only 
some  modem  authors^  have  asserted  that  Ethelwulf  put  away 

>  "  Indigna  saonmi  parentom  et  nntritomm  incaria;"  and  shortlj  before  we 
find  Aflser  wpng:  "  Cam  oommmii  et  ingenti  patris  em  amore." 

s  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iy.  ch.  v.  and  Petrie,  the  editor 
of  the  CoTpQS  Historicnm,  preserved  by  the  Seoord  Commission.  She  is  un- 
donbtedlj  caUed  "Mater  sob,"  by  Asser;  and  Sim.  Danelm.  p.  676,  eridently 
copying  from  Asser  and  Florence,  says :  "  Dignissima  ejus  genitriz.'* 

s  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  86,  n.  3. 

«  Eyen  lAppenberg,  p.  296,  811;  Tb.  Wright  Biog.  Brit.  Liter,  i.  dS5. 
Thorpe's  translation,  U.  41,  places  this  opinion  in  a  more  probable  light 
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the  mother  of  his  children,  and  renounced  all  care  of  their 
education,  when,  as  a  grey-headed  old  man,  he  toojk  a  young 
princess  for  his  wife.  We  cannot  fancy  this  prince  to  have 
been  so  heartless,  notwithstanding  his  known  weak  character ; 
it  is  also  very  questionable  whether  he  would  so  fisur  have 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  ministers, 
to  whom  in  all  other  cases  he  paid  so  much  deference — or 
whether  Swithin,  in  particular,  would  have  connived  at  such  a 
proceeding.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser,  Florence,  Wilhelm, 
and  others,  should  have  known  nothing  of  so  flagrant  an  act. 
In  all  probability,  Osburgha  died  before  her  husband  set  out 
for  Rome.  Her  death  was  quiet,  as  her  whole  life  had  been : 
she  had  lived  as  the  mother  of  her  children,  and  not  as  a 
queen,  and  therefore  our  sources  of  information  take  no 
note  of  her.  But  that  Alfired  thanked  her  alone  for  his  love 
of  the  national  poetry,  inspired  in  his  earliest  youth  by  the 
songs  in  that  first  book,  he  himself  undoubtedly  confessed  to 
Asser,  whose  account  of  the  matter  has  come  down  to  us 
indeed,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  diverted  from  its  proper 
situation. 

Finally,  one  more  observation  must  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  mother  did  not  desire  the  book  to  be  read;  the 
songs  were  to  be  learnt  by  heart — and  so  the  little  one 
imderstood  the  wish.  He  went  to  his  teacher,  probably  his 
own  and  his  brothers'  attendant,  and  read,  that  is  to  say, 
had  the  book  read  to  him,  and  repeating  after  the  reading, 
learnt  to  recite  the  songs^. 

In  the  year  853,  the  young  boy,  who,  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  children,  had  won  his  parents'  hearts  by  his 
amiability  and  brilliant  qualities,  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
Borne.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  his  father's 
motives  for  this  proceeding ;  w^e  can  only  suppose  that  his 
veneration  for  the  capital  city  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  made  him  hope  to  re- 

1  Thorpe  reouurks,  in  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  86,  n.  8,  that  in  those  times  this  was 
the  osoal  mode  of  teaching  and  learning.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  different 
uses  of  the  following  words,  which  are  similar  in  their  etymology:  The  old 
northern  neda;  the  Gothic  rddjan,  loqoi;  the  Anglo-Saxon  r^dan,  legere;  in 
which,  according  to  J.  Grimm,  Gramm.  i.  469,  n.  2,  ed.  iii.  "the  meanings  of 
'  loqni*  and  *  legere'  are  confounded  with  the  idea  conveyed  in  *  recitare.'  **  Ndther 
most  the  Greek  Xcyciv  nor  the  Latin  legere  he  forgotten. 
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ceive  the  same  gifts  from  the  Holy  Father  which  the  earlier 
popes  had  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne — 
namely,  their  holy  unction  and  benediction.  He  wished  his 
favourite  child,  whom  he  secretly  desired  might  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  to  receive,  in  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne,  a  kind  of  prophetic  authorisation  of  the  succession. 
Alfred  made  the  long  and  difficult  journey,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  his  father's  retainers,  both  noble  and  com- 
moners^. When  he  arrived  in  tho  Eternal  City,  the  Pope, 
Leo  TV.,  received  him  in  a  manner  befitting  his  own  rank 
and  the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed :  he  anointed 
him  king,  and  adopted  him  to  the  place  of  a  child,  as  his 
spiritual  son^.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  prince  did 
not  remain  long  in  Eome,  but  that  after  the  wish  of  his  lather 
had  been  fulfilled,  returned  with  his  followers  to  his  own 
country.  But  he  was  destined  soon  again  to  take  this  toil- 
some journey,  accompanied  by  his  father  himself. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  place  to  speak  somewhat  more  at 
large  of  Ethelwulfs  position  with  regard  to  the  Bomish 
Church.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  twice  incidentallj 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Church  endeavoured  to  make  itself  an  important  element 
in  the  national  constitution  ;  but  in  the  time  of  lut  it  had 
not  attained  much  power,  on  account  of  the  isolated  position 
of  the  State,  which  numbered  no  primacy  among  its  bishopricB, 
for  from  the  time  of  the  first  conversion,  Kent  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop,  who  copied  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
for  the  whole  south  of  the  island,  appointed  the  bishops  to 
their  dioceses,  and  Ina  sent  to  him  the  young  Winfrid  as  his 
plenipotentiary.  As  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Kent  belonged 
to  its  own  hereditary  princes,  the  influence  of  even  the  more 

I  "  Magno  nobiliam  et  tttiam  ignobninm  namero  constipatnm.**  Asser,  p.  470. 
That  Bishop  Swithia  accompanied  the  prince  is  not  certain. 

s  So  Asser,  p.  470;  and  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  958  (in  the  thr«e  oldett  MSS.),  ^fjamat 
which 'no  historical  reason  can  be  addaeed.  Heame  (Spelman's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  17,  n.  2)  shows  xa  what  absurdities  have  passed  current  on  this  point ; 
iar  he  says,  on  tlie  authority  of  some  obscure  manuscripts  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  that  Alfred  was  not  alone  the  first  and  only  King  of  England  who  reoeired 
the  Papal  unction,  but  that  after  his  fa1iier*s  victorious  retom  from  battle  as 
King  of  South  Wales,  he  was  anointed  the  first  Prince  of  Wake. 
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pow^rfbl  fitatos  in  ecdeaiastical  mattera  was  incdgiuficaiit. 
Meorcia  had  early  endeavoured  to  aasume  the  supreme  autho- 
rity :  the  poweiTul  Offa  and  King  Kenulf  had  even  attempted 
to  establish  an  archbishopric  of  their  own  at  Litchfield ;  but 
their  plan  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  steadfast  opposition 
of  the  then  archbishop^.  When  Egbert,  some  ten  years 
later,  finally  subdued  the  Mercians,  they  were  deprived,  at 
the  same  time,  of  all  participation  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siafitical  a&irs  of  Kent.  Their  shadow-king,  Baldred,  fled 
precipitately  before  the  advancing  Ethelwidf,  who  lived  pro- 
bably for  iourteen  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
archbishop.  Kent  remained  attached  to  Wessex,  and  by  this 
union  of  the  whole  southern  states  of  the  island,  that  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  primacies  once  founded  by  the  great 
Gregory  must  also  have  been  strengthened.  During  the 
next  century  we  learn  nothing  more  of  a  collision  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  synods,  which  had 
been  firequently  held  under  the  Mercian  kmgs,  were,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ethelwulf  and  Alfred,  ahno.st  discontinued — a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  Mendly  co-operation  between  the 
two  powers,  although  it  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by 
ihe  severe  sufferings  which  then  weighed  down  the  whole 
country.  Until  towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  we 
never  even  hear  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^tin- 
guished  himself,  either  in  his  private  character  or  by  his 
public  actions.  Only  the  name  and  the  year  of  the  death  of 
each  succeeding  prelate  are  recorded.  Of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  archbishop,  in  Ethelwulf  s  reign,  were 
two  men  of  whom  we  have  abeady  spoken :  Church  and  State 
at  that  time  depended  on  their  management.  As  Ealstan 
strove  in  the  battle-field  for  the  protection  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces, so  Swithin  laboured  at  the  king's  side  for  the  increase 
of  the  spiritual  power.  Although  few  authenticated  incidents 
in  the  hfe  of  the  latter  are  preserved,  we  must  not  fail  to 
attach  due  importance  to  the  great  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  weak  administration  of  Ethelwulf.  He  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  confirm  the  mind  of  this  prince  in  the 
idea  that  his  sovereignty  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  glory 
of  the  Church,  Perhaps  Swithin  held  up  before  him,  for 
this  purpose,  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  kingdom 
^  Lappenberg,  p.  228,  238. 
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the  strict  bond  of  union  with  Eome  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  temporal  ruler  in  the  preservation  of  his  authority.  A  pre- 
cisely similar  result  might  take  place  at  that  time  in  England. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Augustin,  the  dwellers  in  the  island 
had  held  uninterrupted  communion  with  Eome ;  and  this  had 
not  long  existed  before  a  house  was  established  there  for  the 
reception  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy.  We  have  seen  that  two  kings  of  the  West  Saxons 
went  there  to  die,  and  the  English  archbishops  received  the 
pallium,  and  many  English  bishops  their  consecration,  from 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff  at  Eome.  Offa's  name  was  not  less 
known  at  St.  Peter's  than  at  the  court  of  Charles.  In  the 
year  799,  the  Primate  Ethelheard  went  with  Cynebert,  a 
oishop  of  West  Saxony,  to  Eome^.  In  the  first  year  a^r 
his  fiither's  death,  Ethelwulf  was  eagerly  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  vision  which  ap- 
peared to  and  much  disquieted  him,  prompted  him  to  demand 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions^. 
For  the  son  of  Egbert  was  animated  by  the  same  longing 
which  formerly  had  not  allowed  his  ancestors  to  rest  in  peace 
on  the  throne,  and  Swithin  would  certainly  not  be  silent  on 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  such  an  under- 
taking. But  the  doubtful  position  of  his  realm  chained  the 
king  at  home  for  a  long  while ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  first 
appeared  probable  that  the  Saxons  would  master  the  Danes, 
that  he  sent  his  favourite  son  into  Italy,  and  soon  after  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  his  own  journey  thither. 

Accordingly,  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  after  he  had, 
at  an  assembly  of  the  states,  made  over  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  his  private  income  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  ancestors^, 
he  set  out  from  home,  accompanied  by  his  darling  son  and  a 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  799. 

2  Prudent.  Tree.  a.  839,  ap.  Pertz.  Mon.  G«nn.  SS.  I  48S. 

'  I  cannot  make  more  than  tbis  from  Asserts  words,  p.  470 ;  but  that  Ethel- 
wulf  endowed  the  Church  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom,  is  an  early  invention  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  following  documents 
of  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  270,  272,  275,  276,  1048,  1050,  1061,  1052,  1053, 
1064,  1057,  in  which  the  fraud  is  most  obvious.  Vide  Thorpe,  florent.  Wigorn. 
i.  74,  n.  1,  and  Kemble's  profound  researches  into  the  subject  from  collected  docu- 
ments and  authorities.   Saxons,  ii.  480-490. 
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magnificent  retinue.  His  road  lay  through  the  country  of 
the  friendly  King  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  received 
him  on  his  passage  with  all  honour,  bestowed  on  him  every- 
thing that  he  needed,  and  lent  him  his  royal  escort  as  &r  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom^.  Over  the  Alps  and  through 
Lombardy  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way  to  Eome,  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  whole  year®.  The  boy,  who  had  been 
there  so  short  a  time  before,  but  who  had  grown  older  and 
improved  in  mind  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  world.  He  saw  and  learnt  to  comprehend  all  the  great 
results  which  had  been  effected  by  a  nobly-gifted  people  and 
the  emperors  in  former  days,  and  in  the  present  by  a  flou- 
rishing Church.  The  impressions  which  at  this  period  his 
susceptible  spirit  received,  proved  indelible;  we  recognise 
them  in  later  days  influencing  the  Saxon  king,  who,  next  to 
the  love  for  his  own  people  and  their  language,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  motitier,  cherished  an  affection  for  those 
we  call  classic,  and  who  steadily  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

In  the  mean  while,  Alfred's  father  improved  his  time  also 
— ^but  after  his  own  fashion.  Freed  from  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ardent  exercises  of  devotion,  and  to  have  displayed  his  great 
affection  for  the  Bomish  Church  by  liberal  offerings.  By 
these  means  he  succeeded  in  appearing  as  a  very  different 
and  much  more  powerful  prince  than  either  of  his  ancestors, 
CsBdwalla  and  Ina,  who  both  made  pilgrimages  to  Eome, 
died  there,  and  were  buried  in  holy  ground. 

He  left  so  many  brilliant  tokens  of  his  presence  behind 
him,  that  they  were  judged  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  the 
grateful  memory  of  posterity  in  the  annals  of  the  popes.  The 
king,  whose  strange-sounding  name  is  never  once  correctly 
written,  bestowed  gifts,  consisting  of  a  gold  crown  of  four 
pounds  weight,  two  dishes  of  the  purest  gold,  a  sword  richly 
set  in  gold,  two  gold  images,  silver-gilt  Saxon  urns,  stoles 
bordered  with  gold  and  purple  stripes,  white  silken  garments 

1  Asser,  p.  470,  and  especially  Prudent.  Tree.  Annal.  A.  855,  ap.  Pertz.  Mod. 
Germ.  SS.  i.  449. 
^  Aster,  p.  570 :  Ibiqne  anno  iotegro  oommoratas  est   Chrom.  Sax.  a.  855. 
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for  celebrating  the  mass,  decorated  with  figures,  aqd  otiier 
costly  articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  serviee  of  the 
Church.  He  ako,  ndth  the  consent  of  Pope  Benedict,  be- 
atowed  rich  alms  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  temple  of  ^. 
Peter,  on  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  on  the  dwellers  in 
Borne  of  every  rank^.  We  cannot  avoid  feeling  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  displayed  by  a  King  of  Britain  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  fiazon  schools,  which  had  already  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fire  srace  their  establishment,  he  rebuilt 
at  his  own  cost,  and  further  enriched  them  by  the  most 
liberal  endowments.  He  determined,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
Boul,  to  send  yearly  to  £ome,  out  of  his  private  income,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  marks,  one  hundred  of  which  were  dea- 
tined  to  fill  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter^s  with  oil,  on  Easter^eve 
and  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  one  hundred  for  the  same 
service  at  St.  Paul!s,  and  one  hundred  were  a  present  to  the 
Holy  Father  himself^.  !From  the  annual  donation  proceeded 
the  so-called  Peter's  penny,  or  Somescot,  which  in  later 
times  the  island  Saxons  found  so  much  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing, and  which  was  never  again  paid  willingly  to  Borne  up 
to  the  time  when  she  lost  aU  power  over  England. 

In  employments  such  as  these  the  vear  passed  away,  and 
the  royal  guest  of  Benedict  III.  thought  of  returning  home. 
Once  more  Charles  the  Bald  enacted  the  part  of  a  host 
towards  him.  At  the  Prankish  court  Ethelwulf  tarried 
many  months,  and  in  July  856  he  waa  betrothed  to  Judith, 
the  eldest  daught^  of  CJharles.  On  the  lat  October,  the 
marriage  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Yerberie,  on  the  Oise.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  oi  Bheims, 
espoused  the  royal  pair,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  bride — a  ceremony  which  was  not  customaiy  among  the 
West  Saxons,  but  wmch  the  proud  Charles  woidd  not  allow 
to  be  withheld  from  his  daught^.  Accompained  by  his 
richly-dowered  young  ^ueen,  Ethewulf  set  out  once  mare, 
and  crossed  over  with  his  retinue  to  England^. 

*  Anastasios  de  Vltis  Poutif.  Roman,  ap.  Muratori  Scriptt.  rerr.  Italic.  iiL  251, 
252 :  Hnjns  temporibus  rex  Sazonmn  nomine— causa  orationis  veniens — et  post 
paucos  dies  vitam  flnivit  et  perrexit  ad  Dominum. 

2  Asser,  p.  472. 

«  Prudent.  Tree.  Annal.  a.  866,  ap.  Pertz.  I  450.  Edilwulf  rex  occidsntalinm 
Anglormn,  Boma  rediens,  Jaditb,  iiliam  Ksrli  regis,  mense  Julio  deepoatatam 
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Whatever  may  bare  indaoed  the  king,  who  was  already 
adyanced  in  years,  to  marry  so  yoting  aw2e^ — ^whether  it  was 
the  prospect  of  more  heirs  to  his  name,  or  the  pride  of  being 
so  closely  connected  with  the  King  of  the  Ecaoiks — ^we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Osbm^ha  was  still  living  to  be  a 
witness  of  her  husband^s  foUy.  But  this  &lly  must  detain 
our  history  for  a  while  £rom  the  son  of  that  noble  woman, 
and  it  must  now  relate  the  results  of  this  marriage. 

During  the  long  absmioe  of  the  king,  a  revolt  took  place 
in  the  kingdom.  It  originated  in  his  own  &mily,  and  was 
ostensibly  caused  by  the  iateUigence  of  his  second  marriage 
and  of  Judi&'s  coronation.  Itthelbald  had  probably  atill 
deeper  groimds  than  these,  on  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  not  only  a  revolt  agaiDst  his  father,  but  also  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  government  itself:  he  was  now  the 
eldest  son ;  aud  as  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  been  king  five 
years  when  he  died,  he  must  have  begun  to  rule  in  Kent 
about  the  time  that  his  father  set  out  for  Jlome.  At  that 
time  Athektan  altogether  disappears,  no  mention  of  any  kind 
being  made  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that,  as  soon  as 
Ethelwulf  departed  on  his  pilgrimage,  that  Ethdbald,  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops  and  other  nobles,  was  appointedregent 
over  tibie  entire  kingdom. 

As  &r  as  may  be  gathered  .&om  the  scanfy  records  we  can 
collect,  the  designs  and  inclinations  of  this  young  man  seem 
to  have  been  completely  opposed  to  those  of  his  peace-loving 
£Eith^,  who  was  such  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Church.  This 
Tevolt  was  an  audacious  and  foolhardy  step  on  his  part. 
All  Dur  accounts  of  it  are  known  to  proceed  from  clerical 
authors:  all,  without  exception,  treat  the  prince  in  the 
severest  manner,  not  one  of  them  makes  any  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  acarcely  one  ventures  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
at  has  death.    In  spite  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  against 

Calendis  Octobribns  in  Yermeria  palatio  in  matrimoniam  accipit,  ut  earn,  Ing- 
maro  Dnrocortori  Bemomm  episcopo  benedicente,  imposito  capiti  ejns  diademate 
Ttffaae  nomine  insignit,  •  quod  sibi  snaeqne  gente  eatenus  iueiat  insuetam ; 
patntoque  regiis  apoxatibns  utrimqne  stqnie  mimeribus  matrimoDio,  emu  ea 
Britanniam  regni  sui  ditionem,  navigio  repetit.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  855.  Asser,  p. 
470.    "^de  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  in.  §  109,  n.  1. 

^  Charles  the  Bald  married  Ermenherde,  about  the  end  of  the  year"  ^42 ;  Prudent. 
Tree.  Annal.  A.  842,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  439.  Vide  Thoipe,  Florent.  Wigora.  i.  86, 
n.  3. 
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bim,  the  very  weighty  motives  by  which  he  may  have  been 
actuated  must  not  be  overlooked.  He  perhaps  drew  the 
sword  against  his  father,  not  only  because  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty, — ^the  weakness  of  Ethelwulf  was  openly 
manifested  to  the  world  by  this  second  marriage,  which  re- 
peated the  sad  farce  the  world  had  once  before  seen  when 
jLewis  the  Pious  allied  himself  with  the  elder  Judith.  The 
son  feared,  in  case  of  more  offspring,  a  partition  of  the 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  yoimger  children ;  he  also  especially 
dreaded  that  the  ecclesiastical  power,  so  full  of  avarice  and 
pretension,  would  act  now  as  it  had  formerly  done  when  it 
stood  by  Lewis  and  his  latest-bom  children.  Ethelbald  may 
for  some  time  have  been  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  but 
first  openly  assumed  an  hostile  position  when  the  news  of  the 
betrothment  of  Judith  reached  him^.  The  names  of  his  ad- 
herents ^peak  loudly  in  favour  of  his  cause,  and  lead  us  to 
infer  against  what  party  the  movement  was  really  directed. 
They  were  Ealstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  always  on  the 
side  of  valour  and  temporal  power,  and  the  no  less  warlike 
Eanwulf,  Ealderman  of  Somerset ;  both  ranked  next  to  the 
king  in  their  hereditary  Saxon  lands,  and  both  highly 
reverenced  and  feared  by  the  people^. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Asser  and  his  copyists, 
which  was  probably  founded  on  information  supplied  by  Alfred 
himself,  Ethelbald  and  his  companions  took  no  more  decided 
step  than  to  bind  themselves  by  a  common  and  secret  oath, 
in  the  thick  forest  of  Selwood,  on  the  borders  of  Somerset 
and  Wilts.  This  proceeding  is  designated  by  the  biographer 
as  an  unheard-of  crime,  repugnant  to  all  just  feelings,  origi- 
nating in  the  bad,  audacious  mind  of  the  prince  alone  ;  al- 
though his  counsellors  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  king  of  his  throne,  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

Such  was  the  tempest  brooding  over  England  when 
Ethelwulf,  still  glowing  with  the  pleasure  of  his  journey  to 
Rome,  and  delighted  with  his  new  marriage,  landed  on  his 
native  shores.  It  is  said  that  on  his  arrival  the  whole  people 
received  him  gladly,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  banish 

>  This  seems  to  roe  to  be  indicated  bj.  Asserts  twice-repeated  introduction  to 
the  narrative  of  the  rerolt:  '*  Intereatameu  Aethelwulfo  regp  ultra  mare  tan- 
tillo  tempore  immomnte,*'  p.  470;  und  **  Nam  redeunte  eo  a  Boma,"  &c. 

«  Asser,  p.  470 ;  Florent  TTigom.  L  75. 
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from  the  kingdom  the  false  son  and  all  his  confederates, 
and  that  all  the  Saxon  nohles  espoused  the  father's  side^.  It 
thus  seemed  inevitable  that  a  struggle  would  ensue  between 
father  and  son.  In  what  German  state  has  this  never  been 
the  case  ?  The  entire  nation  took  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
such  was '  the  violent  party-spirit  prevailing,  that  civil  war 
seemed  ready  to  burst  forth^.  But  through  the  inimitable 
mildness  of  Ethelwulf  and  the  wise  counsels  that  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  it  was  agreed  that  the  leaders  of  each  party, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  nobles,  should  meet  together 
in  a  convention,  in  which  the  quarrel  might  be  accommodated 
before  swords  were  drawn  on  either  side.  But  the  arrange- 
ment there  entered  into  proved  once  more  with  what  views 
the  son  had  raised  the  revolt,  and  that  certainly  all  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  freemen  had  not  gone  to  meet  the  father  on  his 
landing  with  greetings  of  welcome  and  intentions  of  follow- 
ing his  banner.  A  division  of  the  country  was  decided  on. 
Ethelbald  received  Wessex,  the  principal  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  his  father  were  allotted  Kent  and  the  hereditary 
crown-lands,  over  which  he  had  already  ruled  in  the  time  of 
Egbert.  "Without  doubt  the  mere  name  of  the  crowned  queen 
was  obnoxious  to  the  "West  Saxons,  and  they  therefore  will- 
ingly sided  with  Ethelbald;  and  both  prince  and  people 
carried  their  point.  That  Ethelwulf,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
welcome  in  Kent  appears  certain ;  for  according  to  Asser's 
account,  he  placed  his  consort  on  the  throne  by  his  side  until 
hitf  death,  without  any  opposition  from  his  nobles.  Prom 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  the  agreement  could  have 
taken  no  other  form,  although  by  it  the  rebellious  son  ruled 
where  the  father,  by  law  and  justice,  ought  to  have  held 
sway^.  Nevertheless,  we  must  allow  that  Ethelbald,  by  his 
conauct,  averted  stiU  greater  mischief  from  the  country ;  he 

»  Asaer,  471 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  76.  Even  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  855,  says :  "  And 
aefter  pam  to  his  leodmn  com  and  hie  paes  gefuegene  waeron.'*  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  B. 
ir.  only  has  "  gesund  ham  cnm." 

*  Qnin  immo  tota  cam  gente  ambobns  rebellante  atrocios  et  crudelins  per  dies 
singidoB  quasi  clades  intestina  angeretnr,  &c. 

'  Asser,  p.  471 :  Ubi  pater  jnsto  jadicio  regnare  debuerat,  ibi  iniqnns  et  pertinax 
filias  regnabat — et  Jndithom— jnxta  se  in  regafi  solio  suo  sine  aliqaa  suoram 
nobiliiim  controversia  et  odio,  nsqne  ad  obitom  vitae  suae  contra  perversam 
iUius  gentis  oonsuetudinem  sedere  imperavit.  Asser  joins  to  this  the  so-often 
mentioned  History  of  Queen  ESbnrgha.  Vide  also  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  75, 
76,  n.  1. 
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pieMTYed  the  supreme  power  to  Wesser.  Although  Swithin's 
name  does  not  appear,  ne  undoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in 
inducing  the  other  side  to  give  way  so  wisely. 

Ethelwulf  did  not  long  surviye  his  return  from  Borne  and 
his  quarrel  with  his  own  son.  The  last  montiis  of  hid  life  wore 
away  in  outward  peace^  but  his  hearfc  must  hare  been  broken 
at  what  he  had  Uved  to  see.  Before  his  death  he  drew  up  a 
testamentary  provision  respecting  the  sueoession  of  his  sons 
and  the  inhentance  of  his  private  fortune.  Besides  this,  he 
provided  richly  for  what,  above  all,  lay  nearest  his  heart — 
namely,  the  poor,  the  chureh,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul.  In  orderto  prevent  any  strile  afber  his  death  among^ 
his  children,  he  willed  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  di- 
vided between  his  two  eldest  sons ;  that  Ethelbert  should 
receive  Kent,  but  be  excluded  from  the  West  Saxon  kingdom ; 
and  if  Ethelbald  should  die  childless,  Et^elred  and  Alfred 
should  foUow  him  in  succession.  His  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  daughter,  and  other  kindred;  the  ready 
money  was  devoted  to  fiie  use  of  his  children  and  the  good 
of  his  soul.  On  all  his  extensive  estates  he  ordered  that  one 
poor  man  in  ten,  whether  native  or  foreigner^  should  be  pro* 
vided  with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  by  his  successors,  unldl 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  was  only  stipulated  as  a  condition, 
that  the  land  should  be  inhabited  by  men  and  cattle,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  &llow.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  sent 
annually  to  Eome  is  also  mentioned.  At  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  this  will  was  signed  by  the  Witan^.  Soon 
afterwards  Ethelwulf  died,  January  13th,  858,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester*. 

1  We  do  not  possess  the  testament  itself.  Asser,  p.  472,  has  draws  from  it  to  a 
great  extent;  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  77,  has  copied  from  him.  King  Alfredf  gives 
the  item  respectmg  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  landed  property,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  own  testament.  Saxon,  Kemble  God.  Diplom.  n.  314.  Latin, 
ibid.  u.  1067.  In  spite  of  Asserts  high  estimation  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
old  kmg,  it  is  difScnlt  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  foond  a  succession  in  Kent 
for  the  second  son.  £the!bert'8  decision,  and  other  important  canses,  saved  the 
sonth  of  England  in  after-days  from  a  lasting  division  from  the  rest  of  the 


^Fbrent.  Wigom.  L  78:  Defimcto  antem  Idibos  Jannarii,  Pradent.  Tree. 
Annal  858,  ap.  Pertz.  L  451;  £thelwerd*s  Chron.  iiL  512,  post  annmn;  Henrio. 
Hnntingd.  v.  787,  decimo  nono  annoregni  soi.  Vide  Haridy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii. 
§  117,  n.  6. 
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He  le&i  no  dEiildren  hj  hi»  young  q[aeen,  but  she  is  still 
oonneeted  for  a  short  time  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  for 
in  1^6  same  year  that  her  first  husband  £ed,  she  gave  her  con- 
sent to  a  deed  unexampled  in  either  Christian  or  Pagan  annals, 
and  became  the  wife  of  her  eldest  step-son  Ethelbald.  So 
little  did  she  remember  the  solemn  wonis  of  Bincmar,  with 
which  the  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  had  blessed 
her  former  marriage^.  The  clergy,  who  were  already  di^leased 
at  the  unnatural  q>ite  of  the  son  against  the  father,  were  still 
moie  enraged  at  such  a  scandalous  act  as  this ;  the  contem- 
pomiT  accounts  of  it  were  in  later  times  eagerly  gathered 
together,  and  again  handed  down  with  still  severer  censures^. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  was  a  bold,  bad  deed  of  Ethelbald's : 
he  was  already  hated,  and  stood  in  a  position  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  him  to  win  good  opinions,  and  then,  without 
finther  scruple,  without  reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
and  in  defiance  of  religion,  he  took  to  himself  the  daughter 
of  the  Erank,  who  wiUingW  rushed  into  ran  at  the  sight  of 
a  more  youthful  spouse.  Yet  Etiielbald  had  dared  still  more 
— he  had  married  a  queen^.  It  is  not  precisely  known  whether 
the  Saxona  raised  their  voice  against  this  latter  crime  as  they 
had  done  not  long  before,  but  we  may  assume  with  certainty 
that  Swithin^  was  courageous  enough  to  oppose  the  criminal 
pair,  and  urge  their  separation ;  and  the  disgust  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  which  at  that  time,  an  active  Christian  spirit 

*  The  fbrnu  of  Betrothment  and  Coronation,  vci  Bouquet  Scriptt  rerr.  GalL 
▼u.  621, 622,  at  non  yideas  aiiennm  yirnm  ad  concnpscendnm  enm  et  non  moecheris 
in  corpore  vel  corde  tuo,  etc. 

*  Prudent  Tree.  Annal.  ▲.  858 :  Belietam  ejos,  Judith  re^nam  Edelboldus  filius 
ejus  uzoreni  dudt.  Asaer,  p.  472 :  Juthittam  cum  magna  ab  audientibus  infamia 
in  matrimonium  duzit.  We  Florent  Wigom.  a.  a.  0.  Simeon  Dunefan.  p.  676 ; 
Ingolpb,  p.  863  (ed.  Frsneof.) ;  Wilh.  Mahnesb.  il  §  117. 

'  Yezj  worthy  of  note  is  the  undoubtedly  authentic  document  by  Eemble,  God. 
IKpknD.  n.  1058;  it  is  dated.  A.  858,  and  signed  Aedelbald  Bex,  Judith  Begins, 
SwiSun  Episcopufli 

*  This  opnion  rests  alone  on  the  authority  of  Matth.  Westmonast.  a.  859,  and 
of  Tbomae  Budbora  Amudes  Eocles.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton  Anglia  Sacra,  L  204* 
Vide  also  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Boger  de  Wendover,  i.  295,  mdeed,  says  also: 
"  AthdhalduB  ab  errore  resipiscens  dimissa  Judetha,  norerca  sua,  cujus  torum 
foedavenit,  peraota  poemtentia  tempore  quo  snpervizit  regnum  cum  pace  et  jus- 
titia,  tempenmt;"  but  no  earlier  Chronicler  says  anything  of  the  sort.  Vide 
Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  EngUmd,  ii.  408. 
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prerailed,  must  have  been  excessive.  But  Ethelbald's  was  a 
headstrong  character ;  he  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and 
governed  by  fear ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  never  parted 
from  Judith,  and  that  she  did  not  return  home  to  her  father^ 
until  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she  had  sold  all  her 
possessions  in  England.  In  the  year  860  an  early  death 
snatched  away  the  crime-laden  and  much-hated  Ethelbald ; 
with  all  his  audacity  he  had  only  won  the  scorn  of  posterity. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  people  of  Wessex  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  brave  and  energetic  king,  for  they  were  now 
again  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  their  cruel  foes^,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  Ethelbald's  time.  He  had  only 
reigned  over  his  country  for  five  years,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
these  were  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Ealstan's 
cathedral  at  Sherborne^. 

As  there  was  no  direct  heir  by  Judith,  the  younger  son 
Ethelred  was  appointed  to  succeed  by  his  father's  will,  which 
had  been  universally  recognised ;  yet  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Kent,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  hereditary-crown  with  his  own 
realm,  which  consisted  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex*.  Whether 
this  imion  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the  West  Saxons,  we 
do  not  know,  at  any  rate  endeavours  after  centralization  are 
once  more  evident.  We  perceive  them  more  particularly 
when,  soon  after  Ethelbert's  establishment  on  the  throne,  all 

1  Probably  not  earlier  than  861.  Annales  Bertiniani  (Hlncmari),  A.  862,  ap. 
Pertz.  SS.  I.  456.  She  married  a  third  time,  and  by  this  marriage  became  the 
ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Wamkonig  Hist. 
Fland.  i.  144. 

2  Asser  and  Florence  call  him  ^^  iniquos  et  pertinaz."  William  of  Malmesbnrj 
styles  him  "  ignavns  et  perfidus  patri."  Only  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  637,  writes 
to  this  effect:  "  Morte  immatm^  praereptns  est planxlt  autem  omnis  Anglia  Adel* 
baldi  regis  javentntem,  et  factos  est  lactns  vehemens  super  eum  et  sepelierunt 
enm  apnd  Scireburne.    Sensitque  posthac  Anglia,  quantum  amiserit  in  eo." 

3  Asser,  p.  473.  The  day  of  his  death  fell  probably  in  July,  860 ;  that  of  Ethel- 
wulf  on  18th  January,  858.    Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  117,  n.  6. 

*  Asser,  p.  473,  omits  Essex ;  it  is  possible  that  the  Danes  may  have  already 
obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Geoffroi  Gaimer,  "  L'Estorie  des  Engles," 
V.  2534  (Ed.  in  Corp.  Hist.),  says  of  Etlielred,  that  he  ruled  over  "  Kent  e  Suth- 
sexe  e  Hestsexe  e  Sndreie."  Animated  by  his  dislike  of  Ethelbald  and  by  his  cle- 
rical prejudices,  Asser  says  of  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  "  Ut  justum  erat." 
Chron.  Sax.  a.  860:  pa  feng  ^pelbriht  to  eallum  pam  rice  his  bro^or  and  he  hit 
hold  mid  godre  g«^waemesse.    (Consent) 
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the  states  were  obliged,  by  the  danger  which  threatened  from 
abroad,  to  seek  protection  for  their  country  in  better  means 
of  defence. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ethelbert's  days  the  great  heathen  army 
first  came  over  to  England  from  the  land  of  the  Franks,  which 
they  had  ravaged  under  their  leader,  the  Viking  Weland. 
They  seized  on  Winchester,  and  destroyed  the  city^.  As  they 
were  returning  to  their  ships,  laden  with  their  immense  booty, 
Osric  Ealderman  of  Hampshire,  and  Ethelwulf  of  Berk- 
shire, advanced  to  meet  them,  and  slew  many  of  the  Danes  ; 
the  rest  "  fled  like  so  many  women^."  In  the  fifth  year  of 
Ethelbert's  reign,  a  Danish  army  wintered  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  people  of  Kent  knew  no  better  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  it  than  to  purchase  the  security  of 
their  possessions  with  money,  and  accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into.  But  these  robbers  knew  nothing  of  truth 
or  good  fiiith ;  they  were  well  aware  that  they  should  obtain  a 
much  larger  sum  by  pillage  than  by  treaties  of  peace. 
Scarcely  was  the  league  concluded  before  they  again  broke 
it,  and  "like  cunning  foxes,"  secretly  and  by  night  left  their 
camp  and  ravaged  all  the  eastern  side  of  Kent^. 

Ethelbert  does  not  seem  to  have  met  these  attacks  with  any 
vigour ;  during  his  short  reign  we  never  once  find  him  taking 
the  field  in  person,  and  nothing  of  the  least  importance  is 
recorded  of  him.  It  appears  from  some  documents  placed 
before  him  for  ratification,  that  Swithin  must  have  been  at 
his  court  until  862,  when  this  bishop  died ;  the  father's  most 
faithful  servant  remained  at  the  side  of  the  more  obedient 
son ;  and  probably,  as  he  had  once  been  dismissed  by  Efche- 
bald,  gave  a  willing  consent  to  the  assumption  of  the  West 
Saxon  crown  by  Ethelbert.  But  a  far  more  important  cir- 
cumstance for  us  is,  that  Alfred  at  this  time  was  residing  with 
this  brother,  some  of  whose  documents  are  signed  by  him*. 

1  PradenL  Tree.  Ann.  a.  860 ;  Hincmari  Annales,  A.  861,  ap.  Pertz.  SS.  i.  445, 
456;  Asser,  p.  473;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  860;  Lappenberg,  p.  298. 

2  Muliebriter  fiigam  arripiunt.  Asser,  p.  473.  Two  copies  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  in 
MSS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  Tib.  B.  i.  give  Wnlf  herd  instead  of  Osric. 

«  Asser,  p.  473:  Vnlpino  more.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  865:  Se  here  bine  on  niht 
npbcstaeL   Florent.  "VTigom. ;  Suneon  Dnnelm. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  285,  287,  288,  293,  294, 1059.  Ethelbert  generally 
signs. "Bex  occidentaliam  Saxonnm   sen  Cantnariomm ;"  Alfred  signs  simply 
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Among  the  docxunents  of  Ethelbald,  we  never  meet  with 
the  names  of  either  of  his  brothers  ;  they  remained  together 
in  Kent  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  and  until  their 
eldest  brother  died.  The  young  men  maintained,  truly  fra- 
ternal relations  with  Ethelbert ;  they  followed  him  into 
Wessex,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  West  Saxons, 
divided  with  him  their  inheritance,  and  the  land  which  they 
possessed  in  common,  placing  it  all  under  his  control^. 

Whatever  sorrows  may  have  befallen  Alfred's  youth,  they 
were  alleviated  during  Ethelbert's  reign;  for  ai'ter  he  had 
attained  his  twelfth  year,  his  intense  desire  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  was,  with  much  difficulty,  gratified^.  Accord- 
ing to  Alfred's  own  account,  there  was  no  qualified  teacher 
in  the  whole  Saxon  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Swithin,  his 
father's  instructor,  died,  and  when  the  tumults  had  already 
begun.  We  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  then  havie  beset  all  attempts  to  attain  even  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Undauntedly,  but  with  much  toil, 
the  boy  overcame  all  obstacles ;  he  began  to  read  in  his  mo- 
ther-tongue what  he  had  already  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  old 
poetry  became  all  the  more  dear  to  him  as  he  understood  it 
better.  He  soon  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  writings 
and  songs  of  the  Church.  He  collected  into  one  book  the 
services  of  the  hours,  and  many,  psalms  and  prayers,  and 
always  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  In  later 
times  he  never  parted  with  this  book  by  day  or  night,  and 
as  Asser  himself  saw,  he  derived  strength  and  consoLation 
from  it  in  the  most  severe  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  This  in- 
formation properly  relates  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  but  we 
find  it  also  recorded  that  during  his  youth  he  assiduously 
exercised  and  strengthened  his  body  by  the  chase.  He  fol- 
lowed the  wild  animals,  boldly  and  untiringly,  through  field 

'* films   regis;"   in   the  earliest  documents,   Ealstan's    name  stands   next  to' 
Swithin's, 

*  And  wyt  AetSered  mit  ealra  Westseazana  witena  gewitnesse,  unceme  dael 
cSfaestan  Ae^elbjrhte  cincge,  nncmm  m&ege  on  t$a  geraedene  tSe  he  fait  eft  gedyde 
unc  swd.  gewylde  sw&  hit  "Sa  waes  ^a  wit  hit  him  o^Sfaestan,  and  he  94  bw&  dyde, 
ge  tSaet  yrfe,  ge  ^aet  he  mid  iincre  gem&nan  begeat,  and  %aet  he  sylf  gestrynde. 
Alfred's  testament  by  Eemble,  n.  814. 

'  Asser,  p.  473.  At  this  time  occur  the  first  documents  that  are  also  signed  by 
Alfred.  Instead  of  "  lectores,"  Florent.  i.  87  gives  "  grammatici ;"  but  hia  in- 
stroction  In  Latin  cannot  be  meant. 
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aad  wood,  imtil  he  had  accomplished  their  destruction.  He 
soon  outstripped  his  companions  in  dexteri1r)r.  Good  for- 
tune accompanied  him  in  all  things,  like  a  gift  from  Grod^. 
He  did  not  yet  go  out  to  battle  against  the  heathen  foe; 
his  time  passed  on  in  harmless  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching earnest  work,  until,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  year 
866,  King  Ethelbert  died — ^it  is  said,  after  a  peaceful,  mild, 
and  honourable  reign,  and  when  he  was  buried  at  Sherborne 
beside  his  brother^,  there  was  great  grief  in  the  land. 


III. 

THB  TIME  OF  BDUCA.TI0K,  7B0H  866  TO  871. 

Ik  conformity  with  the  ancient  order  of  the  succession, 
Etbelred,  the  third  brother,  now  ascended  the  throne.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  preserved  the  union  between  the  royal 
dominions  and  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex^,  although, 
according  to  the  earlier  usage,  Alfred  ought  to  have  ruled  in 
the  latter.  But  the  circumstences  of  the  time  imperatively 
required  that  this  old  arrangement  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
served. The  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  especially 
open  to  an  unexpected  attack  &om  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
except  a  general  union  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  one 
leader,  could  ensure  a  successful  defence.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Alfred  put  forward  any  pretensions ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  clearly  saw  what  course  of  action  would  be  injurious, 
and  soon  found  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  to  the 
king  his  brother  and  the  realm,  was  to  set  an  example  of 

1  Nam  incomparabilis  onmibiis  peritia  et  felicitate  in  ilia  arte,  sicut  et  in  e»tena 
omnibns  Dei  donis  fhit.    Asser,  p.  474. 

^  Asser,  p.  473,  designates  his  reign  as  "pacifice  et  amabiliter  et  honorabiliter.*' 
Floreot.  Wigom.  i.  69;  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  676 ;  Wiih.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  follow 
his  authority  **8tienue  duldterque/'  Ingolph.  p^  863,  ^yes  an  inrention  of  his 
own:  *'  Iste  Talidisaimns  adolescens  et  Danonmi  triomphator  invictus."  Henric. 
Hontingd.  t.  739,  assigns  him  a  mle  of  ten  years  in  Kent.  According  to  Hardy's 
sappodtion  after  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  n.  2,  he  died  somewhere  in  Febmary. 
Wilhelm  ^es  him  a  qninqnenninm,  as  wdl  as  his  predecessor  and  successor,  and, 
perhaps  by  a  chronological  mistake,  does  not  include  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
his  rule  in  Kent. 

*  He  always  signs  himself  *^  Ethelred  Bex  oocidentalium  Sazonum  nee  non  et 
Cantuariorum.''    Eemble,  No.  294,  295, 298, 1061. 
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submissive  obedience.  There  is  no  record  of  any  dissension 
between  him  and  Ethebed.  As  second  in  power,  Alfred 
occupied  the  highest  position  after  the  king,  and  was  in- 
vested with  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  all  the  states. 
He  was  crown-prince,  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  to  all  the  royal  property^.  Soon  after  Ethelred*s  ac- 
cession a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom  was  held,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  property  shoidd  be  treated  was  de- 
cided. Alfred  wished  that  the  inheritance  left  by  his  father 
and  his  two  brothers  might  be  divided,  and  that  he  might 
manage  his  share  independently.  Ethelred  replied  that  he 
had  entered  into  his  inheritance  so  long  before  his  younger 
brother,  and  had  added  so  much  to  it,  that  a  just  partition 
would  be  very  difficult ;  but  that,  after  his  own  death,  Alfred 
should  be  the  sole  heir.  "With  this  Alfred  willingly  complied ; 
but  some  years  later,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  heathen  enemy,  both  the  brothers  were 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  their  descendants,  to  make  a  different 
arrangement^. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  the  History  of  England 
takes  a  more  general  and  connected  form,  for  the  country 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  immediate  subject,  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  we  must  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  866, 
the  Danes  made  a  more  furious  and  terrible  attack  than  ever 
they  had  done  before  on  the  whole  G-ermanic  east  coast  of 
the  island.  As  commanders  of  the  fleets  there  now  appear 
kings,  the  accounts  of  whose  gigantic  stature  and  ferocity 
still  savour  somewhat  of  tradition ;  but  with  every  record  in 
the  English  annals  these  plundering  and  conquering  people 
stand  out  more  clearly  from  their  northern  obscurity.  Some 
method  now  was  visible  in  their  hitherto  apparently  uncon- 
nected campaigns,  for  they  established  settlements  on  the 
coast,  from  whence  they  could,  without  opposition,  ravage 

1  He  is  called  "  frater  regjs"  by  Kexnble,  No.  298,  "  filius  regis"  (prince^,  No. 
1061.  By  Asser,  p.  475,  476,  477,  he  is  always  styled  "  Secondarius"  during  his 
brother's  lifetime. 

2  Alfred's  will :  Eemble,  No.  314— which,  according  to  its  historical  preamble,  can 
scarcely  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  years  880  or  885. 
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the  interior  of  the  coimtiy,  so  rich  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce. 

But  the  lives  and  actions  of  individuals  are  yet  by  no 
means  clearly  distinguishable.  It  is  a  fruitless  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  unite  in  one  continuous  history,  the  poeticid 
traditions  of  Scandinavia,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  the  con- 
quering heroes,  with  the  short  sketches  of  their  names  and 
deeds  given  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  in  a  great  measure  mingled  with  the  northern 
myths.  Events  and  names  are  confusedly  and  incorrectly 
stated.  It  is  recorded  that  the  dark  and  fearful  King 
Begnar  Lodbrok  fought  in  Northumbria  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  met  his  dreadful  death  in  the  Serpent 
tower  of  Ella ;  and  that  the  brothers  Hingwar  and  Hubba 
appeared  in  Northumbria  to  avenge  their  father ;  but  ac- 
cording to  history,  they  first  came  over  with  the  great  fleet, 
and  landed  in  East  Anglia.  It  is  also  said,  that  iu  order  to 
be  revenged  on  the  adulterous  King  Osbert,  the  nobleman 
Biom  Butsecarl  summoned  Guthorm  the  Dane  into  the 
country ;  whereas,  this  warrior  first  appears  on  the  scene  in 
the  country  south  of  the  Humbert.  The  real  cause  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  the  successful  results  which  crowned  them,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  narrations  of  this  kind,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  historical  basis,  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  rapacious  people  soon  learnt  by  expe- 
rience which  was  the  weakest  poiut  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  they  attacked  with  all  their 
force  the  two  kingdoms  vjrhich  were  least  able  to  make  any 
defence. 

At  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supremacy  of  Wessex 
was  much  less  recognised  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  If  the  Scandinavian  pirates  had  delayed  their 
advent  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  might  have  been  easy  for 
the  successors  of  Ethelwulf  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
struggles  for  the  throne  between  the  Northern  Angles  and 
the  weaker  ones  of  the  east.  The  West  Saxons  might  have 
asked  then,  to  some  purpose,  which  were  the  stronger,  the 
Pagan  or  Christian  Grermans;  but  profiting  by  the  dissen- 

1  The  narrative  and  the  sources  of  both  accounts  may  be  found  in  Lappenberg, 
ii.  30-32. 
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sions  amongst  their  adversaries,  the  Pagans  succeeded  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

A  brisk  autunmal  east  wind  now  carried  a  fleet,  which  must 
have  been  a  very  considerable  one,  straight  from  its  island- 
home  to  the  Wash,  whose  broad  shallow  bay  presented  no 
obstacle  to  a  landing.  The  East  Angles  did  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  any  contest  with  this  great  body  of  Pagans,  as 
their  most  celebrated  leader,  Hubba,  appeared  at  their  head, 
but  rather  offered  them  shelter  and  support,  provided  them 
with  a  winter  residence,  and  furnished  them  with  horses  for 
their  march  in  the  spring^.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
milder,  the  Danes  set  out  northwards,  and  entered  the  district 
around  York.  Here,  for  five  years,  a  powerful  usurper,  Ella, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  Bemician  family,  had  de- 
prived the  rightful  prince,  Osbert,  of  the  throne.  The 
weaker  party  still  kept  up  the  feud,  and  the  whole  province 
was  therefore  in  the  most  disastrous  condition^. 

When  the  great  Pagan  army  crossed  the  Humber,  spreading 
desolation  around  its  path,  the  two  opposing  kings,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  inspired  by  terror, 
suspended  their  quarrel  and  united  their  forces  for  defence. 
By  the  first  of  November  the  Danes  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  York,  and  from  thence  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Tyne.  Wherever  they  passed,  churches  and  clois- 
ters were  robbed  of  their  treasures,  and  the  buildings  them- 
selves set  on  fire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  the  North- 
umbrians, commanded  by  both  their  kiugs  and  eight  earls, 
made  a  stand  against  the  plundering  hordes,  who  with  some 
difficulty  collected  their  scattered  bands,  and  made  a  hasty 
flight  to  York.  They  intended  to  defend  themselves  behind 
the  city  walls,  although  these,  as  Asser  remarks,  were  far 
from  beiug  strong  in  those  days.  The  Christians  followed 
close  upon  the  frigitives  :  a  great  number  entered  the  town 
with  them,  and  the  rest  commenced  razing  the  walls.  When 
the  Danes  found  themselves  threatened  with  such  danger  in 
their  only  fortress,  they  determiued  on  making  an  attempt  to 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  866. 

2  The  chief  authority  for  this  is  Simeon  of  Durham,  Ecclesia.  ii.  6.  a.  867,  by 
Twysden.  Asser  gives  a  striking  account  of  it  also,  although  in  wrong  chronolo- 
gical order,  p.  474.    Also  Chron.  Sax.  A.  867,  and  Florent.  Wigpm.  L  80. 
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%fat  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  their  yaliant  besiegers. 
This  took  place  March  21st,  868^.  The  Northumbrians  gave 
way  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  and  the  fearful 
havoc  made  by  the  Danish  weapons.  A  great  number  of  the 
Christians  were  slain,  amongst  others  many  nobles  and  both 
the  kings,  for  whom  the  Durham  Chronicler  has  no  pity,  for 
they  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing  this  ruin  on 
tbeir  country,  and  besides,  had  wickedly  squandered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church. 

This  kingdom,  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of  lethargy  in 
consequence  of  long  years  of  anarchy,  was  not  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Nortlunen.  Those  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  destruction  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  It  pleased  the  Danes  to  appoint  a  creature 
of  tbeir  own  to  be  king  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Tyne. 
They  kept  the  southern  part  of  the  district  as  a  point  of 
egress  for  their  further  enterprises.  It  soon  became  evident 
in  what  direction  they  intended  to  commence  their  ravages ; 
for  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  invaded  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Mercia,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Nottingham. 

They  now  rested  during  the  cold  season,  as  they  had  done 
at  then*  first  landing,  and  also  at  York ;  with  the  spring  they 
renewed  their  attacks.  But  King  Burhred  was  once  more  on 
his  guard ;  he  hastily  summoned  his  Witan,  and  agreed  to 
send  messages  to  ms  brothers-in-law,  the  King  and  the 
Crown-Prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  to  entreat  them 
earnestly  to  levy  troops  without  delay,  and  hasten  to  assist 
him  in  repelling  the  invaders^. 

It  wiU  be  necessary  to  pause  for  a  time  in  this  narration 
of  military  affairs,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
first  induced  the  West  Saxons  to  co-operate  with  that  army 
which  they  had  so  often  met  in  battle ;  and  to  consider  also 
the  close  connexion  now  formed  between  them  and  the 
Mercians,  with  the  events  which  resulted  from  it  in  the  life 
of  Alfred.  Hitherto  no  hostile  ship  had  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Wessex,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  King  Ethelred*8 
reign  no  man  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms.     In  con- 

1  Palm-Sunday,  Florent.  ed.  i.  which  day  fell  in  867  on  March  2lBt. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  868;  Asser,  476. 
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sequence  of  this  deficiency  of  martial  subjects,  our  authorities 
have  recorded  but  two  events.  The  first  is  the  death  of 
Bishop  Ealstan,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Danes,  those  ancient  foes  of  this  valiant  prince  of  the 
Church,  made  themselves  masters  of  York.  This  remarkable 
man  had  attained  a  great  age,  and  had  been  bishop  for  fifty 
years.  He  resolutely  maintained  his  position  amidst  all  the 
storms  of  life,  and  now  he  died  in  peace,  at  Sherborne,  and 
was  buried  in  the  royal  vault^.  The  defence  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  left  to  younger  hands.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king, 
and  destined  soon  to  distinguish  himself  by  skill  and  courage, 
stood  his  brother  Alfred,  already  arrived  at  years  of  man- 
hood. He,  who  as  a  child  had  delighted  his  parents'  hearts 
by  his  beauty  and  amiability,  as  a  young  man  was  now  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  people.  We  have  to  thank  Asser  also 
for  this  second  account  of  him. 

In  868,  when  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Alfred 
was  betrothed  to  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucel 
(the  Grreat),  Earl  of  the  Gaini^.  She  was  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  Mercia,  through  her  mother  Edburga,  a  woman 
worthy  of  all  reverence,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
lived  as  a  widow  to  the  end  of  her  pious  life.  This  we  leam 
from  Asser,  who  had  frequently  seen  her^.  The  father  of 
Elswitha,  who  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  the  Great,  was 
the  chief  of  that  district  of  the  Angles,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia*.    The  choice  of  the  prince  was  a  wise  one.     By  the 

1  Asser,  p.  476 :  Postquam  episcopatum  per  quinquaginta  annos  honorabiliter 
rexerat,  in  pace  in  Scireburnan  sepultus  est.  Cbron.  Sax.  A.  867,  Wilh.  Malmesb. 
Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  247,  give  a  similar  account :  Magnae  in  seculo  potentiae.  Simeon 
Dunelm.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  677,  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738,  Florent.  Wigorn. 
A.  867,  ed.  i.  enter  at  much  length  into  his  services  to  the  State,  rendered  in 
battles  against  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  as  well  as  into  his  participation  in  Ethel- 
bald's  revolt. 

2  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire  still  preserves  the  name  of  this  district. 

^  Asser,  p.  475,  who  does  not  here  mention  the  name  of  Ethels  witha,  says  of  her 
mother:  ^*Qnam  nos  ipsi  propriis  ocnlorum  obtutibus  non  pauces  ante  obitum 
suum  annis  frequenter  vidimus,  venerabDis  scilicit  foemina,"  etc. — ^Vide  Florent. 
Wigorn.  i.  81. 

♦  There  is  a  Mucel  who  signs  Burhred*s  documents  from  the  years  864  and  866. 
Eemble,  No.  290,  291, 292,  Chron.  Sax.  a.  903,  records  the  death  of  the  Ealderman 
Athulf,  the  brother  of  Ethelswitha. 
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marriage  of  his  sister  an  alliance  with  the  Mercians  had 
already  been  formed,  and  by  this  fresh  union  the  two  states 
were  still  more  closely  connected  together. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ancient  solem- 
nities in  Mercia,  probably  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The 
guests,  both  men  and  women,  were  innumerable,  and  the 
banquet  lasted  day  and  night.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
festivities  that  Alfred  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  malady.  The 
loud  mirth  of  the  guests  was  silenced  at  the  sight  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  neither  they  nor  all  the  physicians  of  the  day 
could  assign  any  cause  for  it.  Many  suspected  that  some  one 
amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  the  prince  had  bewitched 
him  by  secret  magic  arts,  or  that  the  devil  himself,  malicious 
at  his  virtue,  had  come  to  tempt  him.  Others  supposed  that 
it  was  an  unusual  kind  of  fever,  or  the  imexpected  return  of 
a  painftd  disease  from  which  ne  had  suffered  much  in  his 
earliest  youth. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  these  latter  suppositions 
we  must  give  credence,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
matter  are  extremely  vague^.    It  seems  that  as  he  entered 

1  The  accounts  of  both  maladies  are  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  474,  484,  485, 
492,  and  also  in  the  MS.  Cotton.  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  87,  88,  follows  these  au- 
thorities, but  places  the  events  in  better  order,  as  do  Roger  de  Wendover,  i.  321, 
and  Matth.  Westmonast.  A.  871.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  older 
chroniclers,  as  £thelwerd,  Henric.  Hnntingd.  and  Wilh.  Malmesb.  make  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  these  bodily  sufferings.  The  minute  relation  given  in  Asser's 
work  appears  suspicious  merely  for  the  following  reasons:  Why  is  not  the  narra- 
tion given  with  the  notice  of  Alfred's  marriage  in  868,  where  it  chronologically 
belongs,  or  in  the  section,  p.  474,  which  treats  of  his  youth  and  education?  We 
find  it  under  the  year  884,  sixteen  years  after  the  marriage,  and  introduced  in  a 
description  of  the  nuptial  festivities.  The  whole  passage  is  apparently  torn  from 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  very  clumsily  and  injudiciously  inserted  in  a 
wrong  place  by  a  later  hand.  The  train  of  thought,  too,  is  very  confused  in  this 
narration,  which  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  sequence  of  events,  but 
reverses  them — ^relates  them  backwards:  first  mentions  the  marriage,  then  the 
sudden  attacks  of  illness,  then  the  ficus,  and,  lastly,  the  mysterious  reason  of  the 
malady.  The  same  words  are  likewise  repeated  twice,  e.<7.,  "  in  primaevo  juven- 
tatis  suae  flore."  In  the  erroneous  position,  the  incorrect  tautology,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  account,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognise 
a  much  mutilated  part  of  the  genuine  Vita,  into  which  many  additions  may  have 
crept  at  a  later  period,  especially  those  which  treat  of  muraculous  events,  and  of 
St.  Neot.  I  maintain  the  facts  related  by  Asser,  and  have  preferred  using  them 
in  the  text  unabridged,  only  making  a  new  and  better  arrangement  of  them,  to 
omitting  the  improbable  portions  of  the  narrative. 
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into  manhood,  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with  his  animal 
passions.  On  one  side  temptation  assailed  him  powerfully, 
and  on  the  other  his  ardent  love  for  all  that  was  good  and 
noble  held  him  back  from  the  paths  of  vice.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  from  his  bed  at  the  earliest  dawn,  and  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  pray  there  to  Gtod  for  help  and  strong. 
He  implored  that  a  check  might  be  given  to  these  desures, 
that  some  affliction  might  be  sent  him  to  keep  him  alwaiys 
armed  against  temptation,  and  that  the  spirit  might  be  en- 
abled to  master  the  weakness  of  the  body.  Heaven  granted 
his  prayer,  and  sent  this  sickness  to  him,  which  Asser  de- 
scribes as  a  kiad  of  fit.  For  many  years  he  suifered  ex- 
cruciating paiQ  from  it,  so  that  he  often  despaired  of  hia 
own  life.  One  day  whilst  hunting  in  Cornwall,  he  alighted 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Gruerir,  in  the  solitude  of  a  rocky  valley, 
where  St.  Neot  afterwards  took  refuge  and  died.  The  prince, 
who  from  a  child  loved  to  visit  all  sacred  places,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer  to  God  for  mercy. 
He  had  long  been  oppressed  by  a  dread  of  being  unfitted  for 
his  royal  office  by  his  bodily  mfirmities,  or  of  becoming  axt 
object  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  leprosy  and 
blmdness.  This  fear  now  ruspired  him  to  implore  deliverance 
from  such  misery ;  he  was  ready  to  bear  any  less  severe,  nay 
any  other  trial,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  ap- 
pointed duties.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  that  hunting 
expedition,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  his  fervent  prayer, 
and  the  malady  departed  from  him. 

And  now  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  when  the  wedding- 
guests  were  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the  banquet-hall,  that 
other  trial  came  for  which  he  had  prayed.  Anguish  and 
trembling  suddenly  took  hold  upon  him,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  date  when  Asser  wrote,  and  indeed  during  his  whole 
Ufe,  he  was  never  secure  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  There 
were  seasons  when  it  seemed  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  an  interval  of 
ease,  though  it  lasted  only  a  night,  or  a  day,  or  even  an  hour,' 
would  always  re-establish  his  powers.  In  spite  of  these 
bodily  afflictions,  which  probably  were  of  an  epileptic  nature, 
the  inflexible  strength  of  his  will  enabled  him  to  rise  above 
the  heaviest  cares  that  were  ever  laid  on  a  sovereign,  to 
wage  a  victorious  warfare  with  the  wildest  enemies,  and  under 
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the  pressure  of  corporeal  weakness  and  external  difficulties  to 
forward  with  untirmg  zeal  his  own  and  his  people's  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  state  of  mental  intelligence.  Thus  Alfred 
had  scarcely  entered  into  public  life,  scarcely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  household,  when  this  burden  also  was  laid 
upon  him ;  how  unweariedly  and  successfully  he  must  then 
have  striven  to.prepare  himself  for  the  commg  days  of  mis- 
fortune, and  to  keep  his  courage  and  hope  inviolate ! 

Only  a  short  time  could  have  elapsed  after  his  marriage 
and  the  first  appearance  of  his  treacherous  malady,  when 
Alfred,  with  his  young  wife,  returned  to  his  brother's  king- 
dom. Soon  after,  the  messengers  from  Mercia  arrived,  en- 
treating the  speedy  assistance  of  the  "West  Saxons.  On 
receipt  of  the  serious  news,  the  brothers  did  not  delay  for  an 
instant ;  after  summoning  a  large  army  from  aU  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  marched  with  it  straight  into  Mercia  and  joined 
the  troops  already  levied  there.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  many 
clergy,  readily  relinquished  on  this  occasion  their  cUim  of 
exemption  fit)m  military  service,  and  armed  themselves  with 
alacrity  to  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the  kingdom^. 
It  was  necessary  to  snatch  from  the  enemy  the  very  place 
from  which  Alfred  had  first  led  his  yoimg  bride  home. 
"When  the  united  army  appeared  before  Nottingham  with  the 
unanimous  wish  of  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  Danes 
shut  themselves  up  withni  the  city,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  its  wall.  A  few  slight  skirmishes  only  took  place,  the  be- 
sieged not  being  willing  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  were  not  prepared  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  fortress,  whose  thick  walls  resisted  any  attempts 
they  could  make  against  them.  Besides,  winter  was  approach- 
ing ;  the  short  time  of  service  for  which  the  troops  had  been 
levied  was  nearly  expired ;  and  therefore,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Pagans,  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  withdraw,  and  the  two  princes  resolved  to 
return  home  with  their  soldiers.  According  to  one  account, 
it  was  Hingwar  who  effected  this  arrangement  by  his  fox-like 
cunning,  and  his  hypocritical  speeches^. 

>  Docnments  of  Ingjilpb.  p.  863,  Eemble,  n.  297,  whose  genoineness,  indeed, 
is  not  nnqnestioned.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Ethelwerd,  iv.  513,  says  nothing 
of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  West  Saxons.  According  to  him,  Burhred  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  Danes  without  any  farther  contest 

2  Asser,  p.  475;  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  868:  ^'and  pone  here  paer  gemetton  on  pam 
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This  commencement  of  the  struggle  argued  but  badly  for 
its  result.  The  Danes  truly,  soon  departed  for  the  north, 
and  again  settled  in  York,  remaining  there  longer  than 
they  had  before  done ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  eject 
them  by  force  from  the  country,  or  to  take  from  them 
the  spoil  they  had  already  amassed.  Neither  did  their  ab- 
sence in  the  north  continue  long.  A  part  of  the  heathen 
army  soon  moved  once  more  towards  the  south ;  it  marched 
unmolested  through  the  Mercian  territory  into  the  country 
of  the  East  Angles ;  at  its  head  appeared  the  terrible  bro- 
thers Hingwar  and  Hubba,  the  bravest  and  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  sea-kings — Hingwar  of  powerful  mind,  Hubba  of 
astonishing  prowess^.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other 
leaders  in  this  army  whose  terrible  names  have  never  been 
forgotten.  They  encamped  at  Thetford,  in^the  heart  of  the 
country^. 

About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  another 
division  of  the  Danish  host  landed  from  the  Humber,  in 
Lindsay  (Lincolnshire)  ;  the  rich  cloister  of  Bardeney  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  its  inmates  were  slain.  The  ealderman 
of  that  district,  Algar  the  younger,  who  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  "West  Saxon  brothers  in  their  late  campaign  by  his 
great  courage,  instantly  assembled  the  valiant  inhabitants  of 
the  marsh  lands.  Algar  with  his  followers  hastened  to  arm 
themselves,  and  even  the  rich  cloisters  of  the  neighbourhood 
furnished  a  great  number  of  men.  Those  from  Croyland 
were  commanded  by  the  lay-brother  Toly,  whose  warlike  fame 
had  long  been  known  throughout  Mercia. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Maurice,  21st  September,  869,  they  met 
the  Danes  at  Kesteven,  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place — 
three  of  the  heathen  kings  fell  in  the  first  onslaught,  and 
when  the  enemy  took  flight,  Algar  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  their  camp.  But  durmg  the  following  night, 
there  came  to  the  Danes'  assistance  the  Kings  G-uthorm, 
Bagseg,  Oskytal,  Halfdene,  and  Amund,  aud  the  Jarls  Frene, 
Hingw'ar,  Hubba,  and  the  two  Sidrocs.     As  soon  as  the 

geweorce  and  hine  ione  besaeton,  and  paer  nan  hefiglic  gefeoht  ne  weadS  and 
myrce  fri'S  namon  wi'S  pone  here.'*  Henric.  Huntiogd.  v.  738 :  "  Valpeculari 
astutia  verbisque  delinitis  inducias  ab  Anglis  impetravit." 

>  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738 :  Hinguar  erat  ingentis  ingetiii,  Ubba  vero  fortitu- 
dinis  admirandae. 

«  Asser,  p.  475. 
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news  of  their  arrival  was  spread  among  the  Angles,  the 
courage  of  the  greater  number  began  to  fail,  and  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  warriors  remained  with  Algar.  Yet  he 
and  his  faithM  companions,  ready  to  risk  all  in  defence  of 
their  coimtry,  received  the  Koly  Sacrament,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Toly  and  Morcar  of 
Brunn  led  the  right  wing ;  Osgot  of  Lindsay,  and  Harding 
of  Eehal,  the  left ;  the  brave  Algar  himself  took  the  centre. 
The  Danes,  who  had  buried  their  fallen  kings  in  the  early 
morning,  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  rushed  upon  the  scanly 
remnant  of  the  Christians,  who  withstood  the  first  attack, 
and  remained  the  whole  day  firm  as  a  rock,  amidst  a  shower 
of  arrows.  But  when  in  the  evening  the  cunning  enemy 
feigned  a  retreat,  the  Angles,  disregarding  the  orders  of  their 
generals,  impetuously  pursued,  and  then  their  fate  was  sealed. 
The  heathens  turning  suddenly,  easily  cut  down  the  scattered 
troops.  Algar,  Toly,  and  a  few  others,  defended  themselves 
on  a  hill  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  fought  with  true 
lion  courage ;  then,  covered  with  many  wounds,  thejr  fell  dead 
on  the  homes  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen ;  a  few  youths 
alone  escaped  to  tell  the  fearM  tale  to  the  monks  in  Croy- 
land. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  the  numerous 
cloisters,  their  inmates,  or  their  treasures ;  the  plundering 
hordes  had  already  arrived,  pillaging  and  burning  all  before 
them.  Croyland  shared  this  fate;  four  days  later,  Medes- 
hamstede  (Peterborough)  was  destroyed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Huntingdon  and  Ely  were  completely  ruined.  Almost  every 
living  creature  fell  beneath  the  sword;  a  few  individual 
only  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  general  de- 
struction ;  the  consecrated  buildings  were  consumed  by  fire, 
and  nothing  was  saved  but  the  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
robbers  divided  among  themselves^. 

The  East  Angles  seem  to  have  made  a  less  valiant  resistance 
than  tlrtir  northern  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  the  Ealder- 
man  TJlfketel  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Danes  whilst  they 
were  in  Thetford,  but  after  a  short  contest  he  was  slaiQ  witn 

1  See  the  detailed  and  very  animated  description  of  the  hattle,  and  the  great  de- 
vastation committed,  hy  Ingolph.  p.  863*868,  to  whom  we  may  give  credence,  as  he 
was  Abbot  of  Croyland. 
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aJl  his  followers.  In  the  winter  of  870,  the  gentle  King  Ed- 
mund, the  last  of  the  old  royal  Saxon  race,  who  had  neglected 
to  join  his  neighbours  in  their  common  bands  of  defence, 
attempted  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  cruel  Hingwar.  The  unfortunate  king,  during 
the  painftd  martyrdom  which  he  suffered,  manifested  the 
most  unshaken  courage  and  inflexible  constancy.  He  died 
for  his  faith;  though  vanquished  in  hfe,  he  triumphed  in  death, 
and  his  royal  name  stands  high  ia  the  roll  of  Catholic  saints^. 
East  Anglia  now  no  longer  belonged  to  the  number  of 
Christian  states  ;  &uthorm  kept  the  kingdom  for  himself ; 
but  Northumbria  was  divided  into  several  portions.  As 
soon  as  the  districts  along  the  coasts  were  thus  disposed  of, 
and  the  last  scion  of  their  royal  family  destroyed,  the  interior 
of  the  island  lay  open  to  the  heathen.  Mercia  was  un&ble 
by  itself  to  make  any  resistance,  and  all  depended  on  whether 
the  West  Saxons  were  powerful  enough  to  save  the  Saxon 
race  and  defend  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Pagans. 

The  winter  was  not  yet  over  when  a  large  army  of  North- 
men, headed  by  some  chiefs,  finding  the  east  coast  no  longer 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  embarked  for  Wessex  in 
search  of  land  and  plunder.  The  two  kings,  Bagseg  and 
Halfdene,  the  Jarls  Osbem,  Prene,  Harald,  and  both  the 
Sidrocs,  with  Guthorm  and  others,  ikaa  departed  to  conquer 
the  Saxon  principalities.  They  entered  the  Thames  in  their 
ships,  and  before  long  the  southern  shores  of  the  West 
Saxons  were  overrun  by  the  Pagan  hordes,  who,  like  a  mighty 
stream,  carried  all  before  them^.  Their  number  was  so  great 
that  they  could  only  proceed  in  separate  divisions.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  royal  £)rtress  of  Eeading,  which  is  situated  in 
Berkshire,  at  the  spot  where  the  little  river  Kennet  joins 
the  Thames  fipom  the  south.  Without  the  least  op^position 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  on  their  plundering  expeditions,  for 
a  navigable  river  extended  from  it  to  the  sea,  as  was  the  case 
at  York  also  at  that  period.     On  the  third  day  after  their 

I  Chron.  Sax.  A,  870;  Asser,  p.  475 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  a.  870.  The  translation 
of  Lappenberg,  ii.  38-39. 

^  Hemic.  Hantingd.  t.  738:  Exercitus  noms  et  maximus  quasi  flnvins  innndans 
et  omnia  secum  volvens. 
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amYal,  two  of  the  jarls  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  warriors,  left  the  fleet  at  Beading,  and  rode 
furiously  through  field  and  wood  in  search  of  intelHgenoe  and 
booty^.  In  the  mean  while,  those  who  remained  behind  con- 
sianicted  a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  town*,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet ;  so  that  being  protected  on  two 
sides  by  the  rivers,  and  fortified  on  the  third,  they  might 
safely  bring  their  plunder  to  iHae  place  and  be  ready  for 
defence.  The  West  Saxons  were  not  prepared  to  receive  a 
visitation  of  this  kind  at  this  early  season  of  the  year ;  how- 
ever, Bthelwulf,  the  ealderman  of  that  district,  speedily 
assembled  a  small  but  valiant  band,  with  which  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  outriding  party.  He  met  the  Danes  at 
Englafeld,  attached  them  courageously,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  one  of  the  jarls  and  part  of  his 
company  were  shun,  he  put  the  whole  band  to  flight^.  Four 
days  after  this  first  engagement,  Ethebed  and  Alfred  ap- 
peared before  Beading  with  the  troops  they  had  hastily  col- 
lected ;  and  all  the  heathens  who  ventured  outside  the  gates 
were  slain  without  mercy.  The  King  and  Prince  of  the  West 
Saxons  desired  to  rescue  this  place,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel 
enemies.  But  these,  ever  ready  for  any  cunning  exploit, 
artfully  took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  encamping  on  the  plain,  and  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the 
gates  upon  them  like  wolves.  A  tremendous  conflict  now 
ensued.  Victory  inclined  now  to  the  Christian  and  now  to 
the  heathen  arms ;  but  at  length  the  latter  triumphed,  and  the 
Saxons,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
northern  warriors,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  brave 
Ethelwulf  was  among  the  fallen ;  his  followers  were  -dbliged 
to  leave  his  corpse  on  the  field,  and  the  Danes  afterwards 

1  Ethelwerd  "  obliti  classe  aut  certe  explorationis  ritu  tarn  celeres  aut  aeterni 
numinis  (  ?)  per  arva  sylvasqne  ferunter."  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871 ;  Asser,  p.  476 ; 
Ethelwerd,  iv.  513 ;  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  82,  all  relate  the  subsequent  battles,  and 
often  elucidate  each  other. 

*  "  A  dextrali  parte."    Asser. 

»  Three  MSS.  of  the  Ohron.  Sax.  (B.  C.  D.  arranged  accotding  to  their  antiquity) 
erroneously  call  him  Sidroc.  Asser  and  the  chroniclers  give  no  name  to  this  jarl, 
and  by  all  accounts  both  the  Sidrocs  fell  at  Ashdune.  Vide  translation  of  Lap- 
penberg,  ii.  41,  n.  1. 
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dragged  it  to  Derby^.  The  two  royal  brothers  were  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Wistley  or  Wichelet  Green,  near  Twyfort, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  Thames  not  fiir 
from  Windsor,  at  a  ford  which  was  unJknown  to  the  Danes^. 
But  the  Saxons  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  grief  or  shame 
from  defending  their  coiintry;  the  Pagans  must  have  also 
perceived  that  they  had  now  to  contend  with  more  resolute 
adversaries  than  the  Angles  had  been.  Four  days  again 
elapsed,  and  then  both  armies  mustered  their  entire  strength, 
and  encountered  each  other  at  Ashdune  (Aston,  in  Berk- 
shire)^ ;  here  they  measured  their  powers.  The  Danes  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  companies — one  commanded  by 
both  the  kings,  the  other  by  the  earls.  When  this  was  ob- 
served by  the  Christians,  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  two  divisions.  According  to  the  old 
Grerman  custom  in  war,  King  Ethelred  ought  to  have  com- 
manded at  that  point  where  generals  of  equal  rank  to  his 
own  were  opposed  to  him,  and  Alfred*  s  duty  was  to  engage 
with  the  second  division  of  the  enemy  ;  but  on  this  day  he 
was  destined  to  perform  a  more  important  part,  and  to  show, 
at  his  early  age,  that  heroic  deeds  were  natural  to  him. 
At  the  break  of  day  the  state  of  affairs  boded  little  good. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of  an  eminence  crowned 
with  a  short  thick  underwood,  and  from  this  leafy  wall  they 
directed  well-aimed  darts  at  the  Saxons,  who  were  endea- 
vouriDg  with  difficulty  to  gain  the  summit.  Asser  relates 
that  he  learnt  from  credible  eye-witnesses,  that  Alfred  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  Ethelred 
was  still  in  his  tent  hearing  mass,  and  declaring  that  until 
the  priest  had  ended,  no  human  work  should  tear  him  away 
from  fulfilling  his  duty  towards  God*.  The  old  historian 
may  attribute  the  victorious  issue  of  that  battle  to  the  piety 
of  the  king ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  delay  would  soon  have 

1  Especiallj  according  to  Asser  and  Ethelwerd. 

2  Gaimar,  v.  2964,  £f.  Men.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  801,  is  the  only  anthority  for  this. 

3  It  is  not  clear  what  place  is  meant  by  Aescesdnne.  There  is  an  Ashdown  in 
Sussex  and  in  Devon ;  bat  Berkshire  was  np  to  this  period  the  scene  of  conflict) 
and  we  mnst  look  for  this  battle-field  either  in  that  county  or  in  Surrey  or  Hants. 

*  "  Sicat  ab  his  qui  videmnt  veridicis  referentibus  aadiTimns."  Asser,  p.  476. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  by  far  the  fullest:  he  had  seen  the  woody  battle-field 
in  later  times,  "  quam  nos  ipsi  propriis  nostris  oculis  vidimus." 
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brought  upon  bim  a  similar  disastrous  fate  to  that  which 
in  later  times  overtook  a  Saxon,  who  scrupulously  awaited 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  whilst,  in  spite  of  Sunday,  the 
enemy  overpowered  his  allies. 

Happily  for  England,  Alfred  was  in  his  proper  place  at  the 
right  tune.  For  a  while  he  waited  most  anxiously  for  his 
brother,  to  whom  belonged  the  chief  command,  and  who  ought 
to  have  given  the  first  order  for  battle.  Still  Ethelred  did 
not  appear,  and  the  enemy  pressed  with  all  its  force  on 
the  prince,  so  that  he  coula  no  longer  maintain  his  position 
without  giving  way  or  advancing  against  orders.  So  at  length, 
confiding  in  &od*8  protection,  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  rushed  like  a  wild  boar  up  the 
hiU  against  the. two  hostile  divisions^.  The  heathens  repelled 
bim  npom  their  coverts  with  their  darts,  but  they  could  not 
force  him  to  yield,  and  then  a  bloody  conflict  hand  to  hand 
ensued.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  had  arrived  among 
the  combatants,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
led  it  valiantly  against  the  warriors  commanded  by  Bagseg 
and  Halfdene,  who  were  opposite  to  him^.  The  battle  raged 
along  the  whole  line  in  the  midst  of  the  most  firightful  tumult, 
and  the  greatest  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  But 
the  Saxons  knew  they  were  fighting  for  life  and  property,  for 
all  they  loved,  and  for  their  fafcherlwid.  At  last  the  neathens 
could  no  longer  resist  the  repeated  and  close  attacks  made  upon 
them,  their  ranks  began  to  waver,  a  fearful  slaughter  took 
place,  and  the  battle-field  upon  the  wide  large  plain  surround- 
ing Ashdune  was  covered  with  many  thousand  corpses.  Kiag 
Bagseg  was  slain  by  Ethelred  himself;  amongst  the  dead  were 
found  Sidroc  the  elder,  Sidroc  the  younger,  Osbeam,  Frene, 
Harald,  and  many  noble  youths*.  From  the  time  the  Saxons 
first  landed  in  Britain,  says  Ethelwerd,  never  was  there  such 
a  battle  known.  The  remaiader  of  the  army  took  flight  in 
wild  confusion.  The  Saxons  pursued  them  during  that  night 
and  the  following  day  as  far  as  Beading :  a  number  of  strag- 
glers were  slain  on  the  way*.     For  the  first  time  since  the 

1  "  Viriliter  aprino  more." 

3  ChroD.  Sax.  and  Henric.  Hantiogd.  agree  in  saying  that  Ethelred  carried 
out  the  pre-arranged  plan. 
«  Henric.  Hnntingd.  v.  738. 

*  All  oar  authorities  agree  concerning  the  issue  of  thia  battle. 
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battle  of  Aclea,  the  ]N'orfchnien  sustained  an  entire  defeat; 
firom  the  West  Saxons.  From  this  victory  Alfred  not  only 
gained  renown,  but  also  a  glorious  and  encouraging  lesson  for 
his  future  life ;  he  felt  that  he  had  saved  his  country  by  his 
undaunted  conduct  in  a  decisive  moment. 

But  the  conquerors  dared  not  resign  themselves  to  careless 
repose,  for  the  enemy  stiU  remained  firmly  ensconced  in  Bead- 
ing. Fresh  troops  continually  crossed  tne  Thames  to  replace 
the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  two  brothers  again  placed  their  warriors  in  battle 
array  near  Basing,  in  Hampshire^.  But  this  time  the  fortune 
of  war  was  less  favourable  to  them.  As  at  Ashdune,  the  Danes 
occupied  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  they  maintained 
the  field  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  but  as  we  learn  from 
Ethelwerd,  the  victors  carried  off  no  spoils^.  Soon  after  their 
strength  was  considerably  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  fr^sh 
body  of  their  countrymen^;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
victory  which  had  lately  been  achieved,  the  danger  which 
threatened  Wessex  took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect. 
An  important  part  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  lay  open  to 
devastation;  and  in  the  district  where  war  raged  two 
months  later,  we  find  a  battle-field  at  no  great  distance  from 
Ashdune.  At  Merton,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  once  more 
engaged  with  two  divisions  of  the  northern  army*.  Both 
wings  of  the  Saxons  were  victorious  dining  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  but  they  were  obliged  before  night  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  enemy,  having  lost  many  of  their  brave  warriors^ 
amongst  whom  was  Heahmund  of  Sherborne,  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  valiant  Ealstan^. 

Thus,  far  from  consolatory  were  the  future  prospects  of  the 
only  German  state  in  England  which  had  carried  on  the  war 

1  *<  JEt  Basingam,**  Chron.  Sax. ;  "  Basengas  adiemnt,'*  Asser ;  "  in  loco  Basin- 
gOD,"  Ethelwerd ;  **  Apnd  Basingam,"  Henric.  Hnntmgd. 

>  Especially  Ethelwerd,  L  c. 

*  Asser, p. 477:  '* De  ultra  marinis  partibuB  alius  paganomm exercitnB aodetati ' 
se  adjonxit." 

*" Meretnne,"  Chron.  Sax.;  " Merantune,"  Ethelwerd ;  "Merednne,"  Henric. 
Hnntingd.  t.  788,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  85.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
place  of  this  name  in  Oxfordshire,  or  that  m  Surrey,  is  meant  I  am  inclined  ta 
believe  the  latter.    Asser  does  not  mention  this  batfJe.    Vide  Introdaction. 

A  Especially  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  L  c. 
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with  indomitable  courage  against  the  barbarians,  when, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  at  Merton,  King  Ethelred  died, 
April  23rd,  87li.  Whether  he  sunk  tinder  the  wounds  he 
had  received  or  died  from  natural  causes,  is  not  certain ;  he 
merited  the  esteem  of  posterity  for  his  firm  and  admirable 
conduct  throughout  his  reign.  Alfred,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  at  this  critical  period  assumed  the  government 
of  Wessex,  caused  his  brother  to  be  interred  with  royal 
honours  at  Wimbome  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Sherborne,  which  contained  the 
vault  appropriated  to  the  West  Saxon  kings,  after  the  heroic 
death  of  its  last  bishop,  was  either  threatened  or  actually 
occupied  by  the  Danes^. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's 
testament,  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting  Ethel- 
red's  last  arrangements ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Ethelred  left  direct  heirs,  two  infant  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Ethelwald,  appeared  as  pretender  against 
his  cousin  Edward,  at  a  later  period  when  Alfred's  career 
was  nearly  ended.  The  historian  Ethelwerd  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ethelred,  as,  after  mentioning  the  death 
of  this  king,  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Princess  Matilda,  who  traced  her  descent  from  Alfred*.  But 
in  those  times  of  great  and  universal  danger,  none  dared  to 
venture  on  placing  the  crown  of  Wessex  upon  the  head  of  a 
little  child.  In  such  a  case  as  this 'the  law  of  succession 
from  father  to  son  was  by  no  means  irrevocable,  and  we  have 
seen  that  Alfred  was  destined  by  his  father  and  his  last  bro- 
ther to  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  throne.  Ethelred,  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  Hfe,  made  no  provision  for  his  descendants, 
except  so  for  as  regarded  their  private  affairs.  As  the  two 
brothers  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Pagan  foe,  and  appre- 

1  Asser,  p.  477:  "  Regno  qninqae  annis  per  mnltas  tribulationes  strenae  atque 
honorabilitergaberaato;"  according  to  him  and  Ethelwerd,  and  Henric.  Hnntingd. 
he  died,  "  post  Pascha;"  according  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  **  ofer  Eastron;"  according 
to  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  85,  IX.  Eal.  Maii,  three  weeks  after  Easter,  which  in  the 
year  871  fell  on  the  81st  March. 

«MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  b.  i.  says,  in  opposition  to  all  other  anthorities,  "jEt 
Scirebiinianiiienster." 

3  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514,  and  the  dedication  which  introduces  his  work.  Vide 
translation  of  Lappenberg,  p.  lyii. 
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tensive  of  great  danger  to  property  and  life,  they  settled  at 
,  Witenagemot  at  Swineburgh^  that  in  case  of  the  death  of 


hensive 
a  _ 

either,  the  orphaned  children  should  receive  from  the  survivor 
a  sufficient  maintenance  out  of  their  father's  estates.  The 
entire  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
was  secured  to  Prince  Alfred.  There  is  no  intimation  that 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne  by  usurpation,  or  by  setting 
aside  his  nephews.  He  had  been  appointed  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  not  only  by  the  mystical  anointing  of  Pope  Leo  IV., 
but  he  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  crown-prince,  and  his 
people  could  make  no  other  and  no  better  choice.  At  the 
period  of  his  accession,  when  it  devolved  upon  Alfred  to  save 
Wessex  and  the  Christian  faith  from  destruction,  he  showed 
how  he  had  profited  by  the  education  of  his  youth,  and  how 
capable  he  was,  when  supported  by  his  faithful  subjects  who 
placed  all  their  hopes  upon  him,  of  defending  his  beloved 
country  by  his  heroic  bravery  and  high-souled  inspiration. 


IV. 

THE  TIME  OP  TBIAL :   871  to  881. 

A  TEULT  wearisome  task  lies  before  author  and  reader  when 
they  attempt  to  investigate  Alfred's  life,  from  the  period  of 
his  accession  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  for  its 
only  interest  consists  in  the  narration  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  battles  with  the  Northern  enemy.  The  tenor  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  historv  remains  ever  the  same,  its  uniformity 
becomes  at  last  connising,  and  brings  ennui  with  it ;  the  only 
relief  is,  that  situations  vary,  and  time  marches  steadily  for- 
ward, while  two  G-erman  races  are  constantly  struggling  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  alternately  subduing  and  being  subdued 
by  one  another.  But  to  abstain  on  this  account  from  giving 
a  faithful  historical  relation  of  events,  would  be  as  unjust  as 
to  be  content  with  jotting  down  the  bare  facts  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Our  sympathy  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  not 
losing  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  all  the  struggles  tend,  by 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  at  what  price  the  conflict  was 
carried  on,  what  advantages  the  Danes  strove  to  acquire, 

1  On  gemote  set  Swinbeorgam.    Alfred's  testament,  Kemble,  n.  314. 
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what  treasures  the  Saxons  had  to  protect,  and  finally,  by  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  insight  during  the  whole  period  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  hero,  who  recognised  as  the  problem  of 
his  life  the  defence  of  his  people  from  the  fierce  heathen,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  material  and  spiritual  possessions^. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  early  times,  the  solemn  march 
of  history  halts  for  a  moment  at  a  fresh  accession,  and  the 
historian  takes  advantage  of  the  pause  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  monarch,  from  whom  his  contemporaries  hope  great 
things,  and  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  follow  faithfully 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  such  a  resting-point  in  Alfred's  life.  Not  a  single 
word  is  said  of  any  solemnities  attending  his  accession :  it  is 
evident  that  the  condition  of  England  in  those  days  woidd 
leave  no  time  for  keeping  holiday.  The  young  prince  had  to 
fulfil  immediately  the  most  difficult  duties  of  his  station,  and 
he  hastened  straight  from  his  brother's  grave  in  the  cloisters 
of  Wimbome,  perchance  to  meet  his  own  on  the  battle-field. 

Soon  after  the  fight  at  Merton,  a  large  fleet,  which  had 
made  a  summer  voyage  from  its  own  shores,  landed  near 
Heading^ ;  with  such  a  reinforcement  the  enemy  penetrated 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  West  Saxon  provinces.  Alfred, 
sorely  grieved  at  the  sufiferings  of  his  people,  enjoyed  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  dignity ;  he  only  felt  its  heavy 
burdens,  which  now  rested  exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders. 
After  his  brother's  death,  his  very  confidence  in  God  seems 
to  have  wavered ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
able  alone  to  make  stand  against  and  destroy  the  Pagan 
hordes.  One  whole  month  passed  before  he  ventured  to 
march  against  the  enemy  with  a  small  army ;  probably  from 
Wimbome,  for  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  residing  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  attacked  the  enemy 

1  That  snch  a  treatment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121,  who, 
on  similar  grounds,  rejects  this  wearisome  task,  is  evident  on  the  perusal  of  his 
work;  he  repudiates  in  boastful  language  the  mode  in  which  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  handle  the  subject.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  words  "  sum- 
matim  igitur  omnia  exponam  "  would  be  followed  by  a  pithy  review  of  Alfred's 
eventful  life ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  relates  at  much  length  how  St.  Guthbert 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  the  king  in  the  Wilderness  of  Athelney. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871 :  "  Micel  sumor-lida  com-to  Readingum."  Ethelwerd,  iv. 
614:  "  Advenit  sine  numero  aestivus  exercitus  in  loco  Readingon." 
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in  "Wiltsliire,  near  the  fortress  of  "Wilton,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  pirer  Wily.  Alfired  and 
his  few  comrades  fought  valiantly  with  the  overwhelming 
force  opposed  to  them ;  the  courage  of  despair  lent  strength 
to  the  Httle  band,  and  the  day  seemed  abeady  won,  when  the 
foe  suddenly  took  to  hasty  flight ;  but  again  the  exulting 
conquerors  were  deceived  by  a  northern  war  stratagem.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit  they  were  surprised  by  a  new  detachment 
of  Panes,  against  whom  they  could  not  maintain  the  field, 
although  the  victory  had  been  already  their  own^. 

This  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  young  prince ;  in  spite  of 
his  most  strenuous  efibrts,  he  was  not  destined  to  stay  the 
wild  career  of  the  ravaging  Danes,  he  rather  found  himself 
obliged  to  give  way  before  them.  The  exhausted  countrjr  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  heavy  calls  upon  it,  either 
for  money  or  troops.  In  the  space  of  one  year  no  less  than 
eight  pitched  battles^  had  been  fought,  -fviithout  reckoning  the 
numerous  smaller  conflicts  that  were  continually  occurring  day 
and  night.  It  is  true,  that  during  that  time  whole  hosts  of 
JSTorthmen  had  been  slain,  besides  one  of  their  kings  and  nine 
jarls ;  but  the  Saxons  had  also  lost  many  valiant  warriors, 
and  the  terror  of  the  constantly  advancing  masses  of  the 
enemy  began  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  industrial  part  of 
the  population,  as  well  as  that  of  the  warlike  portion.  So, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Alfred,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  nobles,  found  himself  reduced  to  the  humiliating  neces- 
sity of  concluding  a  pecuniary  contract  with  the  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  promised  to  quit  aU  the  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Wessex.  As  Alfred  was  not  in  a  condition  again 
to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  King  Burhred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  after  crossing  the  Thames, 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  feeble  king  could  do  nothing  to  oppose  them ; 
and  both  he  and  his  people  believed  themselves  saved,  when 
about  the  end  of  the  year  872,  the  enemy  agreed  to  enter  into 

1  Asser,  p.  477. 

2  Aaser,  p.  477  i  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514:  "  Certamma  tria,  except©  supra  memo- 
ratis  bellis/'  i,  e.  at  finglafield,  Beading,  Ashdown,  Merton,  and  Wilton ;  of  the 
three  others  we  know  nothing  certain.  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  871,  Hearic.  Huntingd. 
y.  739,  Matth.  West.  A.  871,  speak  of  nine  batties. 
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a  treaty  on  payment  of  a  tribute^,  and  left  the  country  as 
they  came  to  it,  by  water. 

But  the  Christian  islanders  were  destined  to  learn  by  ex- 
perieaice  how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  solemn 
proniises  and  oaths  of  the  heathen  pirates.  Their  ships,  in- 
deed, left  the  Thames,  and  sailed  along  the  east  coast  towards 
the  north ;  but  they  landed  in  Northimibria,  and  reinstated 
Egbert,  who  had  formerly  begun  his  reign  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  who  had  been  dislodged  from  his  insecure  throne 
by  a  revolt  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  winter  passed,  the  Danes  again  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cian territory,  in  the  district  of  landsay,  where  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  place  called  Torksey.  Once  more  the 
Mercians  willingly  bribed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
trusted  that  now  the  contract  would  be  respected.  Yet 
scarcely  had  a  year  expired  when  the  Pagan  army  broke  loose 
from  Torksey,  and,  without  scri^le  or  resistance,  plunged 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Mercia.  Hryeopendune  (Eepton,  in 
Derbyshire)  feU  into  their  hands,  apparently  without  a  single 
sword  being  drawn  in  its  defence.  The  highly-renowned 
cloister  in  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Mercia  were  interred 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  unfortunate  King  Burhred, 
who,  six  years  before,  had  not  dared  to  attempt  a  courageous 
defence  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects  alone,  and 
whose  liege  and  kinsman,  the  young  King  of  Wessex,  was 
now  no  less  weakened  and  discouraged  than  himself,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  his 
native  island,  he  dared  not  entertain  a  hope  of  winning  back 
his  kingdom,  over  which  he  had  reigned  two-and-twenty 
years.  One  consolation  alone  remained  to  him.  As  a  Ca- 
tholic Christian,  he  hastened  over  the  sea,  and  wandered  as  a 
pUgrim  to  far-distant  Eome.  A  similar  fate  there  awaited 
him  to  that  of  Casdwalla  two  centuries  before.  After  having 
surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  goal  of  his  only  wish 
when  he  was  summoned  by  death,  in  tne  year  874,  fer  from 
his  country  and  his  lost  throne.  His  countrymen  who  were 
dwelling  in  Borne  interred  him,  with  all  the  honours  due  to 

1  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514 :  "  Myrcii  confirmant  eum  eis  foederis  pftctum  stipendiaqne 
statunnt."  To  the  same  e£fect  b  Asser's  **  paoem  pangere.'* 
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his  rank,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin^  adjoining  the 
Saxon  schools.  His  consort,  Ethelswitha,  a  faithful  compa- 
nion in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  nis 
hasty  flight.  In  all  probability  she  afterwards  found  a  safe 
asylum  with  her  brother,  and  in  later  times  she  travelled  into 
Italy  to  visit  her  husband's  tomb. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  kingdom  which  for  a  long  time  had 
stoutly  contended  for  supremacy  with  that  of  Wessex.  Its 
sudden  ruin,  as  well  as  the  death  of  its  last  ruler,  must  have 
made  a  deep  and  sad  impression  on  Alfred.  The  ancient 
foundations  of  his  ovra  house  were  also  most  grievously 
shattered,  and  he  saw  his  only  sister  leading  a  wretched  life, 
deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  throne.  The  fate  of  Mercia, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern 
neighbouring  states.  It  pleased  the  Northmen  to  set  up  in 
Mercia  also  a  native  tributary  king.  The  restless  conquerors 
themselves  showed  little  inclination  to  settle  down  tor  any 
length  of  time ;  they  preferred,  as  hitherto,  to  follow  wind 
and  weather,  and  any  prospect  of  a  rich  booty,  wherever 
these  might  promise  fairly.  The  man  who  undertook  this 
dishonourable  charge  was  a  weak-minded  thane  of  the  exiled 
king's^,  Ceolwulf  by  name.  Faithlessly  he  swore  the  required 
oath,  and  gave  the  desired  hostages.  He  promised  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  indicated  by  his  capricious  masters  to  lay 
down  his  indefinite  power,  ana  to  advance,  by  every  means  at 
his  disposal,  the  interests  of  the  army.  As  long  as,  in  the 
promised  manner,  he  employed  himself  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Danes,  and  especially  as  long  as  he  extorted  the  revenues 
of  their  acres  from  the  landowners,  and  robbed  of  their  trea- 
sures those  monasteries  which  had  escaped  destruction,  so 
long  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  position.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  masters,  thinking  they  perceived 
that  his  zeal  in  their  service  was  cooling,  made  no  further 
scruple  of  dethroning  him,  of  plundering  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  leaving  him  to  die  in  the  extremest  poverty^.     A  great 

^  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  and  Hemic.  Hundingd.  agree  in  their  accounts 
of  the  events  from  872  to  874.  The  two  first  are  perhaps  rather  the  most 
correct. 

2  "  Hie  saeldon  Ceolwulfe  anum  nnwisnm  cinges  pegae  myrcna  lice."  CbroD. 
Sax.  X  874,  is  the  most  correct  authority  in  this  case. 

3  Ingalph.  p.  870. 
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part  of  the  country  was  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Panes,  who  now  settled  down  in  a  civilised  manner  in  the 
cities  and  in  large  districts.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these 
places  in  the  course  of  time  laid  down  their  ancient  names, 
and  took  Scandiaayian  ones  instead ;  and  that  in  these  neigh- 
hourhoods,  dunng  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  many 
traits  of  language  and  customs  betrayed  a  northern  influ- 
ence^. 

In  the  year  875,  the  great  army  divided.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  arrived,  the  Danes  longed  once  more  for  the  excite- 
ment of  their  robber  expeditions  ;  besides,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  an  immense  mass  of  people  could  any  longer  find 
support  at  Hryeopendune.  One  division,  commanded  by 
Half  dene,  turned  towards  the  north.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  his  troop  laid  waste  all 
the  neighbouring  districts.  As  there  was  little  more  treasure 
left  to  seek  among  the  Angles,  the  foray  answered  better 
now  among  the  Picts  and  'the  Celtish  dwellers  in  Strath 
Clyde,  a  state  which  extended  from  the  Clyde  along  the 
west  coast  to  the  south,  and  also  included  the  present  Cum- 
berland. The  poverty  of  the  country  compelled  Halfdene  to 
divide  portions  of  it  amongst  his  warriors,  and  also  to  depend 
for  his  own  subsistence  on  agriculture^. 

The  other  division  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Askytel, 
Amund,  and  Ghuthorm,  who  had  found  neither  peace  nor 
quiet  in  his  Anglian  kingdom,  turned  southwards,  and  es- 
tia.blished  itself  at  Cambridge  for  the  winter.  During  their 
abode  at  this  place,  the  crafty  leader  matured  a  plan  for 
bringing  ruin  on  his  most  determined  foe,  the  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  seizing  his  far-extending  possessions.  In 
the  spring  of  876,  the  Danes  suddenly  forsook  their  quarters ; 
secretly  and  by  night  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  which 
were  always  in  sailing  order,  and  landed  unexpectedly  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  By  a  sudden  surprise  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  which  at  that  time  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  town,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ex- 
tensive bmldings  and  estates  of  a  nunnery.  Still  the  place 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  marauding  excursions,  for 

1  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  814. 

3  ChroD.  Sax.  A.  815 ;  Simeon  Danelm.  de  Gest,  Beg.  Aogl.  p.  681. 
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it  lay  between  two  small  rivers,  which  fell  into  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance,  and  the  water  always  formed  the  most  seeore 
ramparts  for  the  pirates ;  it  was  only  westward  that  the 
country  lay  open,  where  they  might  repulae  the  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  or  commit  their  depredations.  This  last  they 
did  without  delay ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  met  with  a  fearful  visitation.  The  Danes 
experienced  no  warlike  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Alfred,  during  the  previous  year, 
had  frequently  been  out  in  the  Channel  with  a  small  fleet ; 
and  had  at  one  time  engaged  victoriously  with  seven  ships,  of 
which  he  had  taken  one  and  put  the  rest  to  flight^,  but  was 
now  compelled,  by  the  exhausted  resources  and  sinking 
courage  of  his  people,  to  venture  only  small  undertakings 
of  this  kind.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  under  their  three  sea-kings,  and 
so  he  resolved  once  more  to  procure  their  departure  by 
money.  As  soon  as  the  avaricious  heathen  caught  sight  of 
the  gold,  they  promised  to  comply  with  all  his  demands. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  among  aU  the  G-ermanic 
races,  the  king  himself  selected  from  the  army  those  men  as 
hostages  whom  he  judged  the  most  worthy  to  answer  with 
life  and  limb  for  the  feithful  observance  of  the  contract^. 
With  the  most  solemn  forms  he  personally  received  the 
promises  of  the  assembled  leaders.  He  first  caused  them  to 
swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  an  oath,  says  Asser,  which, 
next  to  one  by  the  Deity,  AljGred,  as  a  CathoHc  Christian, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  if  the  only  king  had 
attached  importance  to  this  oath,  he  might  well  be  accused 
of  a  pious  folly  in  thinking  to  secure  the  good  faith  of  the 
heathen  by  such  means.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  a 
holy  and  supernatural  influence  was  ascribed  to  mortal  re- 
mains by  all  the  'indo-European  nations,  and  especially  by 
the  Scandinavians^ ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  any  right  to 
ridicule  Alfred's  credulity.  He  then  caused  the  Northmen 
to  perform  a  still  more  impressive  ceremony,  by  which  until 

1  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  a.  875 ;  Henric.  Htint  t.  739,  mentioa  seven 
ships ;  Asser,  p.  478,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  92,  speak  of  six  only. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  Florent.  Wigom.  a.  876,  confirmed  by  a 
document  of  Kemble's,  No.  1069. 

3  Tide  J.  Grimm,  Gescfaichte  der  Dentscben  Sprache,  p.  150, 
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that  time  they  had  never  pledged  themselves:  they  swore 
once  more,  on  a  holy  bracelet,  which,  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  animals,  was  laid  on  an  altar ;  the  highest 
and  most  inviolable  form  of  oath  among  the  northern  races^. 
Thus  the  rites  were  radically  the  same  on  both  sides,  only 
the  Saxons  observed  them  as  Christians,  and  the  heathens 
according  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

But  Alfred  must  have  already  known  how  little  binding 
were  contracts  with  such  enemies,  who  had  so  often  broken 
their  most  solemn  promises.  Even  va.  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed this  solemn  ceremony  the  Danee  left  Wareham  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  troop  of  Saxon  horsemen  whom  they  met  with 
on  their  march  was  attacked  and  destroyed^.  A  considerable 
number  of  Danes  being  thus  furnished  with  horses,  they 
overran  and  pillaged  the  neighbourhood  in  their  hasty  flight, 
entered  Devonshire,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
of  Exeter.  As  this  place  was  again  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
on  a  navigable  river,  it  wbb  as  advantageously  situated  for 
them  as  Wareham,  which,  however,  they  had  by  no  means 
abandoned.  Exeter  aiforded  many  facilities  for  their  expe- 
ditions, which  were  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
the  ravages  of  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  The 
narrow  Channel  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Danes  in  England ; 
their  ships  occasionally  plundered  the  Frankish  seaports, 
and  BoUo,  in  later  dajrs  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  appears 
to  have  rested  from  his  wild  ravages  in  England  during  one 
whole  winter^.  All  along  the  coast,  the  sea  swarmed  with  the 
fleets  of  the  bold  pirates,  and  wherever  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian  states,  fresh  swarms  thronged  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  allured  by  hope  of  participation  in  the  booty.  Tra- 
versing the  wild  ocean  in  their  frail  barks,  these  ungovernable 
h<nrdes,  by  their  valour  in  warfere,  completely  mastered  their 

^  Examples  of  this  form  of  oath  may  be  found  in  the  translation  of  Lappen- 
bcrg's  History,  ii.  p.  49,  taken  from  Amgrim  Jonas  Rer.  Island,  i.  7,  and  from 
the  Edda  Torpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  93,  and  in  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsal- 
terthiimer,  p.  50,  896. 

*  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  739,  states  alone,  that  they  left  on  the  following  night. 
The  account  of  the  Saxon  horsemen  is  only  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  478. 

*  This  information,  given  by  Asser,  p.  479,  was  added  by  a  later  band  in  MS. 
Cotton.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  false  Annals,  which  bear  Asserts  name, 
printed  by  Gale,  Script.  Rer.  Angl.  uL  165.  Or  it  may  have  sprung  from  Chron. 
Turon.  by  Du  Chesne  Scriptt.  Norman,  p.  26. 
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opponents,  who  were  indeed  more  disciplined,  but  somewhat 
enervated  hy  their  peaceful  hahits.  But  Alfred  was  not  yet 
conquered ;  as  long  as  life  remained  to  him,  as  long  as  one 
man  stood  by  him,  as  long  as  he  possessed  one  ship,  he  might 
venture  to  hope,  and  endeavour  to  defend  his  country.  He 
had  already  directed  his  attention  to  the  sea,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  he  could  engage  successfully  with  them  on  their  peculiar 
element,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  re- 
animate the  drooping  courage  of  his  people  on  land,  and  to 
prepare  some  more  effectual  means  of  defence.  When  the 
oaths  of  the  Danes  were  again  violated,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  delay  the  struggle,  although  the  hordes  of  the  enemy 
were  inexhaustible ;  and  if  in  one  day  thousands  of  them 
were  slain,  on  the  next  a  double  number  would,  as  it  were, 
spring  from  the  earth.  After  the  winter  of  876-7  was  passed, 
he  collected  together  all  his  remaining  forces  to  the  conflict. 
He  himself  hastened  with  one  division  of  his  army  into  Devon- 
shire, and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  besiege 
and  blockade  the  city  of  Exeter,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Danes.  He  manned  his  ships  with  the  boldest  sailors,  well 
accustomed  to  the  coast^,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel,  and  to  watch  that  no  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions or  troops  came  to  the  Danes  who  were  in  his  domi- 
nions. If  any  appeared,  they  were  to  be  driven  back ;  and 
if  the  king's  men  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  a  sea- 
fight  might  be  attempted. 

Faithfully  did  they  follow  their  king's  behest.  In  the 
spring  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  remainder  of  the 
Danish  garrison  of  Waxeham  embarked  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels ;  the  armed  warriors  trusted  themselves  to  the 
waves,  and  took  a  westerly  direction,  to  carry  aid  to  their 
beleaguered  countrymen  in  Exeter.  But  for  once  the  ele- 
ment usually  so  favourable  to  them,  proved  adverse.     A 

^  Or  does  the  "  piratis "  of  Asser,  p.  479,  reaUy  mean  that  AlfreQ  set  sea- 
robbers  in  his  ships?  For  I  donbt  the  credibility  of  "  jussit  longas  naves  fabri- 
cari  per  regnnm,**  which,  as  I  have  alrekly  remarked  in  the  Introdnction,  seems 
to  have  been  diverted  from  its  right  place.  Ohron.  Sax.  and  Florence,  state  that 
the  shipbuilding  took  place  in  897.  It  is  impossible  that  Alfred  coold  have  had 
ships  boilt  in  his  kingdom ;  he  must  have  had  reconrse  to  the  most  desperate 
means. 
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thick  fog^  lay  upon  the  water,  and  violent  spring  storms  had 
lashed  the  angry  waves  into  fury ;  for  a  whole  month  the 
fleet  was  tossed  about,  and  not  able  to  land.  In  the  midst 
of  these  perplexities  Alfred's  armament  advanced  intrepidly ; 
the  Danish  fleet,  scattered  by  a  storm,  could  not  defend  itself. 
The  warriors  in  some  of  the  ships  were  slain  by  the  Saxons, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  vessels  struck  on  the  rocks  off 
Swanag^,  where  they  were  beat  to  pieces,  and  with  all  they 
contained  buried  beneath  the  waves^, 

The  Danes  in  Exeter  were  meanwhile  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity;  and  as  no  help  appeared,  they  were 
obliged  to  request  Alfred's  permission  to  make  a  conditional 
retreat.  They  gave  him  as  mamr  hostages  as  he  required, 
and  swore  many  oaths  besides.  It  was  early  in  August,  877, 
that  they  left  Exeter*,  and  turned  northwards ;  whilst  one 
division  went  into  Mercia,  the  other  entered  Gloucester,  and 
left  unmolested  only  the  country  lying  immediately  south  of 
the  Thames.  In  Mercia,  Ceolwulf  had,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
tained his  despicable  situation ;  but  the  Danes  now  deprived 
him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  in  it 
themselves,  and  to  divide  it  into  small  territories.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Vikings,  who  had  remained  in  Grioucester, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  another  band  of  their  countrj"- 
men,  which,  a  short  time  previously,  had  landed  in  a  little 
state  of  Demetia  (South  Wales).     This  fleet  was  commanded 

1  It  is  particokrlj  said  in  Chron.  Sax.  a.  877:  "ISa  mette  hiae  micel  myst 
on  sae." 

<  On  the  coast  of  Dorset.  A  dangerous  reef  runs  ont  into  the  sea,  from  a 
place  called  Peverel  Point. 

'  Asser  is  our  only  authority  for  the  sea-fight,  all  our  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  by  a  storm.  £thelwerd*s  peculiar 
account  seems  as  if  it  were  taken  word  for  word  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  song: 
elerant  vela  (dant  vento  carines),  procella  ingruit  tristis  (mergitur  pars  non 
minima)  centum  numero  carinae  (supremae  juxta  resperu),  quae  Suuanannic 
nuncupatur. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  877 :  On  haerfeste.  All  our  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Henric.  Hunt,  are  little  to  be  depended  on  for  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  the 
years  876  and  877 ;  they  go  from  one  year  to  the  other  in  the  most  unsystematic 
manner.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  incorrect  conclusions  which  the  later 
chroniclers  drew  from  the  short  notices  in  the  Chron.  Sax.  Asser  twice  relates 
the  destruction  of  the  120  ships;  and  this  repetition  was  introduced  into  the 
later  MSS.  from  the  so-called  Annales  AsseriL  This  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
almoflt  incredible  mutilation  oi'  the  text. 
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by  a  brother  of  Hingwar  and  Halfdene ;  bis  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  we  may  guess  it,  without  much  doubt,  to  have 
been  Hubba.  The  new  comers,  who  expected  booty  in  their 
plundering  expeditions  among  the  poor  Celts  in  their  moun- 
tains, aaxd  who  soon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  incited  the  band  so  lately  expeUed  from  Exeter 
to  join  in  a  new  attack  on  "Wessex.  The  prospect  of  gain 
easily  stifled  any  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
faithless  Northmen  in  Gloucester ;  they  troubled  themselves 
as  little  about  the  fate  of  their  hostages  as  about  their 
solemn  oaths.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
partly  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  kingdom,  partly 
in  "Wessex  itself,  that  fearful  tempest  began  to  gather,  which, 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  year  878,  was  destined  to 
burst  so  fataUy  over  Alfred  and  all  his  dominions. 

The  attack  was  now  carried  on  by  land  and  water,  as  it 
had  been  a  year  before  from  Wareham,  and  was  especially 
directed  agamst  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
until  this  time,  had  been  much  less  devastated  than  the  rest. 
Whilst  the  unknown  sea-king,  after  he  had  slain  many  of  the 
Christian  Welsh,  and  robbed  the  poor  people  of  the  few  goods 
and  chattels  they  possessed,  put  to  sea  with  three-and-twenty 
ships^ ;  the  land  army^,  probably  much  strei^hened  by  rein- 
forcements from  Mercia,  marcned  into  Wiltshire,  and  took 
possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Chippenham,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon.  IlVom  this  ralljing-point  their  bands 
ranged  the  country,  destroying  everythmg  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  overspread  the  land  like  locusts,  and  seemed,  like  them, 
to  rise  out  of  it^.  The  inhabitants,  once  so  brave,  but  whom 
no  hero-hearted  ealderman  now  gathered  under  his  banner, 
were  seized  with  fear  and  terror ;  those  who  were  able,  took 
their  few  remaining  goods,  and  hastened  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  opposite  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and 
there  seek  refuge.  In  particular,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  endeavoured  to  convev  to  a  safe  asylum  beyond  sea 
the  relics,  precious  stones,  and  ornaments,  belonging  to  their 

'  Ethelwerd  says  thirty,  "  cum  triginta  moneribiu.*' 

2  According  to  later  authorities,  this  was  at  Christmas.  Asserii  Annales, 
p.  166,  "post  theaphanimn;"  and  Gaimar,  v.  8126,  "Pm«  el  Noel,  li  felon 
Daneis,"  &c. 

3  Henric.  Hontingd.  y.  739 :  "  Operientes^ue  terram  quasi  loeustae." 
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monaateries.  The  people  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  servants  and  beggars  by  their  cruel  op- 
pressors^, and  both  country  and  people  were  in  the  wildest 
disorder. 

Some  ships  had  meanwhile  landed  their  troops  in  Devon- 
shire. There  many  MthM  followers  of  the  king  had  thrown 
themselves  into  a  fortress  which  bore  the  name  of  Kynwith. 
Under  their  count,  Adda^,  they  fought  bravely  with  the 
heathen,  and  when  forced  to  give  way  in  the  open  field,  they 
retired  behind  their  walls.  The  plaice  was  (as  Asser  relates 
from  his  own  personal  observation^)  weU  fortified  by  nature 
on  three  sides,  the  east  being  excepted ;  and  here  the  ram- 
part was  but  Httle  fitted  for  defence,  as,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  time,  it  consisted  merely  of  a  wall  of  earth. 
The  Danes,  when  they  imdertook  the  siege,  thought  they 
could  force  the  inmates  of  the  fortress  to  a  surrender  by 
starving  them,  but  they  were  deceived ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  beleaguered  Saxons  had  no  spring  within  their  walls,  and 
sufiTered  bitterly  for  want  of  water,  they  held  out  courage- 
ously. At  last  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
victory,  or  else  die  the  death  of  heroes ;  in  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  they  sallied  forth,  siurprised  the  unprepared  heathen, 
and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  unknown  sea-king*s 
army.  Omy  a  few  stragglers  in  a  wild  flight  reached  their 
ships,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  at  no  great  distance. 
A  thousand  Danes  lay  slain  at  Kynwith*.  According  to  a 
romantic  tradition,  there  was  found,  among  the  trophies  borne 
away  by  the  victors,  the  famous  war-stanckrd  of  the  northern 
heroes,  called  the  Eaven,  woven  in  one  momin?  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Segnar  Lodbrok,  for  their  brothers  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  and  in  whose  centre  the  Sacred  Bird  fluttered 
its  wings  as  if  livrog  when  victory  impended,  but  hung 
motionless  and  drooping  when  defeat  was  threatened^. 

1  Asser,  p.  480;  EUielwerd,  iv.  515;  Boger  de  Wendover,  i.  329. 

'  Only  mentioned  by  Ethelwerd. 

'  "  Sicat  nos  ipsi  vidimus."  Asser. 

*  Asser,  p.  481,  gives  this  narration  at  fall  length,  and  says  that  1200  Danes 
were  killed.  The  Chronicle  and  Henric.  Hunt,  say  850;  Ethelwerd,  "80 
decaden.'* 

>  In  the  worst  copies  of  the  Vita  this  is  taken  from  the  supposititious  Annals; 
but  four  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle,  B.  C.  D.  E.,  also  contain  a  short  notice  of  it: 
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But  this  brilliant  success  of  a  handM  of  brave  men  was 
the  last  courageous  effort  at  resistance.  As  the  country  was 
overspread  far  and  wide  with  the  robbing  and  murdering 
hordes,  all  the  valour  of  these  Saxons  was  in  vain ;  their  king 
was  not  with  them,  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  ^d.  the 
warriors  gather  themselves  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  goods,  their  wives  and  children  All  the  weak 
and  timorous  people  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  those  who  still  had  something  left  to  hope  for  or 
to  save,  fled  over  the  sea,  to  'lands  where  Christian  people 
dwelt,  and  would  gladly  extend  protection  to  the  oppressed 
exiles.  But  besides  the  general  panic  and  emigration,  there 
was  yet  another  evil  which  flourished  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  state,  and  aided  the  enemy  in  bringing  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  It  appears,  not  only  from  the  general  aspect 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  sudden  surprise  of  all 
the  West  Saxon  district,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  an  old 
historian^,  that  in  that  time  of  great  peril  bitter  strife  reigned 
among  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  discords  engendered 
by  difference  of  race  and  descent  broke  out  once  more ;  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  west  remembered  that  their  ancient 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  them  by  force,  and  now,  when 
they  saw  their  former  conquerors  threatened  with  a  similar 
fate  to  their  own,  they  were  little  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  leant  towards 
the  Northmen,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
revengeful  feeling;  although  they  must  have  hated  the  rob- 
bers, and  their  treachery  bore  them  bitter  fruits.  Whilst  this 
insubordination  among  his  British  subjects  clouded  Alfred's 
prospects  of  resistance,  he  also  saw  among  his  German  states 
disunion  combining  with  fear  to  work  their  ruin. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Q-erman  inhabitants  who 
could  not  resolve  on  abandoning  their  homes,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  forests  and  waste  places  there,  to  witness  the 
destruction  by  the  flames  of  those  possessions  descended  to 

*'  and  paer  was  se  gii'5  fana  genumen  pie  hie  raefh  h^ton."  Vide  respecting  a 
similar  standard :  Encomiam  £nmiae,  by  Maseres,  p.  16 ;  and  Langebek  Scriptt. 
Ber.  Danic,  ▼.  95. 

1  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517,  writes  at  a  later  period,  A.  886 :  "  Aelfredo,  quern  in- 
genio,  quern  occursu  non  snperaverat  dyilis  discordia  saera,  hone  et  redemptorem 
suscepere  cnncte." 
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them  from  their  ancestors,  came  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  to  till  the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  their 
greedy  robbers.  They  saw  their  Anglian  neighbours,  after 
more  years  of  oppression  than  they  themselves  had  endured, 
still  K)r  the  most  part  retaining  their  old  property,  and 
speaking  their  old  language ;  and  they  saw  how  resistance 
and  courageous  revolts  had  in  their  own  case  brought  down 
more  complete  ruin.  No  command,  no  prayer,  no  entreaties 
of  their  once-bejoved  king,  could  move  them  to  sacrifice  their 
small  possessions  and  their  own  personal  safety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  state.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  districts 
was  there  an  earl,  a  noble,  or  bishop,  who  would  place  himself 
resolutely  at  the  head  of  his  property  or  diocese,  and  set 
a  bold  example  of  venturing  on  one  last  and  desperate 
struggle. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  general  want  of  consideration 
and  courage  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  have  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  the  sad  year  878  ?  Por  ten  years  there  had  been  al- 
most continual  fighting ;  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  those  of  the  defenders  as  constantly 
diminishmg.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  Alfred  had  not  been  able  to  undertake 
any  great  enterprise ;  those  means  were  no  longer  at  his  dis- 
posal  by  which  the  battle  of  Ashdime  had  been  won,  and  of 
late  years  the  strength  of  the  country  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  above-mentioned  causes.  That  is  therefore 
an  unlikely  account  given  by  a  later  chronicler,  and  eagerly 
caught  up  by  a  modem  biographer^,  which  sets  forth,  that 
when  the  last  attack  of  the  Danes  by  land  and  water  took 
place  (which  aU  our  authorities  show  to  have  been  at  two 
different  times,  but  which  is  considered  here  as  one  and  the 
same),  Alfred  assembled  his  remaining  troops,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  pitched  battle  at  Chippenham.  Not  one  of 
the  ancient  histories  gives  any  information  of  such  an  event ; 
the  narrative  of  Brompton  rests,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  him,  on  a  confusion  of  events  arising  from  a  chronolo- 
gical error.     The  heroic  renown  of  Alfred  is  by  no  means 

>  Dr.  GUes,  "  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  vii.  184,  lays  great  stress  on  Lis  dis- 
covery, in  Brompton,  p.  811.  But  would  he  really  gain  anything  by  the  fact, 
even  if  he  were  able  to  prove  it  ? 

H 
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augmented  by  this  story.  On  the  contrary,  his  royal  great- 
ness was  much  more  eyinced  by  his  conduct  in  the  ^ing 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed;  for  when  all  around 
him  was  falling  into  decay  by  a  slow  ruin,  he  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  restore  it,  and  never  lost  the  hope  of  success. 
That  this  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  aH  our  oldest  autho- 
irities,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages. 

At  the  time  when  the  Danes,  leaving  Gloucester  for  the 
south,  took  Chippenham ;  wh^i  the  northern  standard  was 
captured  by  the  valiant  defenders  of  Kinswith,  of  whose  ulti- 
mate fate  there  is  no  further  record ;  when  the  heathen  over- 
ran all  the  T\rest  Saxon  kingdom,  and  forced  the  inhabitants 
into  subjection,  there  was  only  one^  who  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  and  hide  from  the  sight  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies — ^Alfred,  the  king  without  a  crown,  but  no  less  the 
stronghold  and  shield  of  his  kinffdom.  At  the  moment  when 
all  seemed  :sunk  in  •ruin,  if  he  had  lost  hold  of  that  trust  in 
his  God  which  had  sustained  him  daily  and  hourly  through  a 
long  series  of  trials ;  if  he  had  sought  and  found  a  desperate 
death,  or  again  relied  on  the  word  of  the  perfidious  heathen ; 
if  he  had  gone  quietly  to  die  as  a  pious  pilgrim  in  Some,  like 
the  last  King  of  Mercia — ^with  him  would  have  perished 
the  hope  that  England  would  preserve  the  Christian  flEiith. 
The  British  inhabitants  would  truly  not  liave  rescued 
Christianity ;  the  monks,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
monasteries,  had  either  fled  singly  into  foreign  countries  or 
taken  up  their  abode  in  waste  places  as  hermits,  had  made  no 
impression  by  their  preaching  on  the  minds  of  the  rough  bar- 
barians. These,  brought  up  amidst  ice  and  storms,  held  fast 
to  their  awful  deities  of  Asgard  and  the  Walhalla,  and  on  the 
ancient  sites  the  abandoned  Saxon  worship  was  again  replaced 
by  bloody  sacrifices  to  Thor  and  ^oden.  The  conquered 
Christians,  who  stiU  retained  many  remnants  of  their  ancieixt 
superstition,  now,  when  their  leaders  and  teachers  were 
either  departed  or  become  powerless,  forsook  by  degrees  the 
blessings  of  their  conversion,  and  turned  anew  to  the  idol- 
altars  on  which  their  conquerors  sacrificed. 

1  Four  words  m  GhroD.  Sax.  a.  878,  are  very  potrarfbl  in  their  plain  simplicity: 
"  And  paes  a'Sres  (folces)  pone  maes  tand&el  hie  geridon.  And  him  to  gedrdon. 
baton  pam  cjninge  Aelfrede." 
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But  Alfred  lived,  and  in  him  the  firm  conviction  that  Pro- 
vidence had  elected  him  as  the  protector  and  champion  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Oross,  and  the  saviour  and  support  of  the 
Baxon  race.  It  was  onlv  because  he  was  inspired  by  this 
persuasion  that  he  was  able  to  suppress  the  desire  he  must 
have  felt,  cf  endeavouring  to  provide  for  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  few  who  were  still  bound  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood  or  fidelity.  His  just  discrimination  in  the 
ertremest  need,  when  he  saw  his  country  devastated  around 
him,  and  his  people  Mien  and  put  under  the  yoke,  en- 
abled him  to  select  the  place  where  he  might  conceal  him- 
self with  a  few  companions  until  the  interrupted  contest 
could  be  resumed.  In  the.  marshy  lands,  full  of  stagnant 
water,  rushes,  and  willow-plantations,  in  the  wild  and  barren 
districts  of  Somersetshire,  where  at  that  time  agriculture  had 
Bcarcely  begun  to  redeem  the  soil  from  the  wilderness,  he 
sought  an  asylum,  accompanied  by  some  followers,  among 
whom  was  EthelnotV,  the  ealderman  of  the  place.  There 
followed  him  his  wife  and  his  children,  perhaps  also  his 
mother-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  all  who  stiJl  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  Wessex,  patiently  to  endure  with  him  every 
privation  and  every  griejf 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  one  often-recurring 
feet,  viz.,  that  the  saviour  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
peller  of  its  foreign  conquerors,  has  sprung  from  some  remqte 
province  left  rude  by  nature,  and  uncultivated  from  its  diffi-  * 
cult  access.  From  the  unimportant  mountain-ridge  of  As- 
toria, Pelayo,  tiie  last  offishoot  of  the  GtJths,  and  the  wonder- 
accompanied  hero  of  Spain,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  which  was  not 
completely  accomplished  for  more  than  seven  centuries^. 
firom  the  easteim  borders  of  Prussia  resounded  the  first 
caU  to  arms,  which  had  for  its  result  the  driving  of  Na- 
poleon's army  from  Germany.     It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in 

1  Ethdwerd,  iv.  .515,  has  pmserved  hk  name.  He  is  the  same  man  whom  the 
Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  under  the  year  894,  point  out  as  ealderman  of  the 
district.  Vide  Lappenherg,  p.  SiS,  n.  3. 

2 1  find  this  interesting  narration  in  Hariana's  Historia  de  Espana,  lib.  yii. 
c.  1 :  "  Solo  el  mfimte  Don  Pelayo,  como  el  qne  venia  de  la  alcnna  y  sangre  de 
los  Godos,  .sin  embargo  de  los  trabajos  qne  ayia  padeddo,  resplandeda,  y  se  sena- 
lava  en  valor  y  grandeza  de  anuno." 

h2 
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the  character  of  a  valiant  nation  when,  after  centuries  have 
elapsed,  it  holds  in  grateful  remembraaice^  the  spot  whence 
its  salvation  from  great  danger  once  proceeded,  and  which 
must  ever  be  to  it  as  the  craale  of  its  freedom.  And  thus, 
to  this  day,  when  Alfred,  his  sufferings  and  his  deeds,  are 
the  themes  of  conversation,  the  Englishman  points  out  with 
pride  to  the  stranger  the  low  lands  of  Somerset. 

In  this  inhospitable  spot  Alfred  and  his  companions  had  to 
pass  many  winter  months.  We  cannot  of  course,  at  this  day, 
describe  in  detail  the  privations  they  endured :  it  is  certain 
that  but  scanty  sustenance  could  be  found  iii^the  marshes ; 
and  Afiser^  relates,  that  the  king  with  his  little  band,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  nobles,  warriors,^  and  vassals,  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  a  sally  against  the  heathen,  and  even  the 
Christian  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  Danish  authority,  and,  either  secretly  or  in  open  con- 
test, obtain  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  thus  sustain 
their  own  lives  and  carry  back  relief  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  the  thickets.  Alfred,  whom  the  Danes 
and  conquered  Saxons  must  have  thought  entirely  lost,  lived 
such  a  needy  and  insecure  life  as  probably  neVer,  to  say  the 
least,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  king. 

The  interest  that  lies  in  these  reverses  of  fortune  afforded 
a  wide  field  for  fiction ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  after  their  fireedom  was  achieved,  and  the  people  were 
informed  of  the  sufferings  their  king  had  undergone,  that  a 
series  of  narrations  sprung  up,  which  gradually  took  the 
character  of  traditions.  Men,  inspired  by  gratitude,  delighted 
to  embellish,  in  speech  and  writing,  the  history  of  the 
miseries  that  preceded  their  deliverance,  by  relating  many 
exploits  and  mischances,  and  in  adorning  the  simple  beaut^ 
of  the  truth  by  the  creations  of  a  natural  poetry.  If  in  later 
centuries  the  English  people,  in  its  love  for  bodily  courage 
and  mental  independence,  found  such  rich  material  for  poetry 
and  romance  in  Here  ward,  the  last  Saxon,  who  so  long  bade 
defiance  to  William  the  Conqueror,  from  the  marshes  in  the 

1  '*  Ostendnntnr  ab  accolis  loca  singula,  in  qnibns  vel  malae  fortonae  copiam, 
yel  bonae  persensit  inopiam.*'  Wilh.  Malm.  G.  Beg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121. 

2  Florence  sajs,  in  the  same  words,  that  Alfred  fought  also  with  Christaans. 
**  Qui  se  Paganorum  subdiderant  dominio,"  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
occurrence. 
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Isle  of  Ely,  and  also  in  the  boli  yeoman,  Robin  Hood,  who 
bent  his  bow  in  Sherwood  Porest,  and  with  it  protected  the 
poor  man,  and  punished  his  oppressors,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine that  a  similar  poetical  halo  would  surround  the  Saxon 
king  when  he  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Somerset  as  a  con- 
queror ;  especially  when  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  became 
known.  Posterity  treated  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  all 
time^.  The  rich  treasury  of  marvels  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages  is  stiU  open  to  us,  and  a  popular  warrior  takes  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  it  as  a  saint.  Amongst  the  narratives  of 
Alfred's  abode  in  the  marshes,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  related  by  the  people  and  those  which 
the  monks  blended  with  the  tales  of  their  saints.  Legend 
sprung  from  tradition,  and  these  two  different  kinds  of  nar- 
ration succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  origin ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  investigate  their  nature  and  development, 
even  if  we  do  not  expect  to  discover  any  truth  in  them, 
and  wish  to  see  all  fiction  excluded  from  the  pages  of  genuine 
history. 

The  following  must  be  reckoned  among  the  narrations  of 
the  traditionary  series,  and  is  first  met  with  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  Neot,"  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is  next 
copied  into  the  "Annals,"  and  from  thence  into  the  later 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Biography  of  Alfred^." 

One  day  it  chanced  that  trie  king  arrived  at  the  hut  of  one 
of  his  cowherds,  who  kept  in  his  faithful  heart  the  secret  of 
his  king's  concealment.  "Whilst*  the  man  was  gone  to  his 
daily  labour,  and  his  wife  was  occupied  in  baking  bread,  the 
stranger  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began  industriously  to 
mend  and  make  bows  and  arrows  and  other  implements  of 
warfare.  The  woman,  who,  from  the  stranger's  poor  and 
needy  aspect,  thought  that  he  was  a  serf  and  one  of  her 
husband's  companions,  gave  the  bread  in  charge  to  him,  and 
went  out  to  see  after  the  cattle.  After  a  while  she  returned ; 
and  when  she  found  her  baking  burnt  and  spoiled,  she  flew 
at  him  in  a  rage,  and  with  abusive  words  cried  out : 

1  We  are  led  to  remember  Frederick  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  numerous 
events  of  his  life  which  have  become  traditional,  related  by  Banke:  "Neun 
Biicher  Preussischer  Geschichte,^'  ii.  246. 

«Asser,  p.  480;  "Life  of  St.  Neot,"  in  Saxon,  by  Gorham;  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Neots,  i.  259. 
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Etolla,  oompanion ! 
Dost  not  see  that  the  bread  there  is  bnmmg  ?    Why  lazily  sit,  and  not  turn  it  ? 
Beady  enough  wilt  thoa  be  to  take  it  from  us  and  devour  it. 

The  hexameters,  which  have  csept  into  the  prose  narratiTe, 
cast  suspicion  on  it,  and  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  v«rhole 
had  been  a  popular  song.  The  pious  reflections  with  which 
the  anonymous  biographer  of  St.  J^eot  accompanies  the  story:, 
do  not  add  much  to  the  evidence  for  its  authenticity.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  king,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  was 
supercilious  to  his  inferiors  with  all  the  ajTogance  of  youth,  and 
harshly  rejected  their  complaints  and  petitions.  Upon  this  his 
kinsman,  the  holy  Neot,  who  was  still  aUve,  was  much  grieved, 
and  in  a  prophetic  warning  unfolded  to  him  the  approach- 
ing period  of  misfortuQe.  But  Alfred  did  not  heed  tins,  until 
the  Divine  Disposer  of  all  punishment  visited  his  foUy,  and 
reduced  him  so  low,  that  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  de- 
prived even  of  necessaries,  and  roughlv  treated  under  the 
roof  where  he  had  found  dielter.  £i  itself  the  tale  is  not 
improbable,  and  it  may  very  well  have  been  among  tiie 
number  of  those  which  Alfred,  in  happier  days,  related  to 
Asser  and  other  friends^.  But  Morence  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  and  this  shows  satisfiictorily  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  genuine  "  Vita,"  Still  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Morence,  in  one  of  his  narrations,  seems  to  indicate  the 
true  foundation  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  elevation  of  Denewulf  to  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, he  says :  "  This  man,  if  we  may  trust  the  report^,  at 
his  advanced  age  was  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  readmg, 
and  in  his  early  days  had  been  a  swineherd.  When  Alfred 
Uved  an  exile  in  the  forests,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Denewulf  as  he  was  driving  his  swine  to  the  oak-woods  to 
feed  on  acorns.  The  natural  talent  of  the  man  interested 
the  king,  who  took  pains  with  his  instruction,  and  afterwards 

1  "  Solebat  ipse  postea,  in  tempora  feliciora  reductus,  casus  sues  jucunda 
hilarique  comitate  familiaribus  exponere."  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121.  Vide  trans- 
lation of  Lappenberg,  ii.  53,  n.  2. 

-  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  §  97:  "Si  famae  creditur:"  but  the  "res  digna  mi- 
raculo "  seems  rather  enigmatical,  if  Denewulf,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
was  converted  from  a  swineherd  into  a  bishop.  The  "vaccarius"  of  the  Vita 
Sti  Neoti,  and  of  Asser,  is  also  "  subulcus."  The  "  driving  his  *  porcos  ad  solifca 
pascua,' "  is  from  Roger  de  Wend.  i.  330,  who  follows  the  pseudo  Asser  in  the  rest 
of  the  narration. 
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promoted  him  to  a  high  dignity."  We  here  have  oq  ex- 
ample of  how  tiaditioa  ^orts  with  facts  aad  persons^  and  so 
completely  overpowers  them  that  the  rescuing  of  the  simple 
truth  is  not  possible. 

In  another  narration,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  gathered  toge* 
ther  a  band  of  fugitive  and  valiant  comrades  m  his  &8tne6s 
at  Athelney,  aad  then  to  have  gone  disguised  as  a  minstrel 
into  the  camp  of  the  Danish  king,  accompanied  only  by  one 
Mth&d  servant.  Alfred  delighted  the  Danes  by  his  skill  in 
singing  and  playiag  the  songs  of  his  native  land,  and  during 
his  stay,  which  lasted  many  days,  he  penetrated  into  the 
privacy  of  the  royal  tent,  where  tie  saw  and  heard  the  plans 
and  proceediugs  of  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from  his  re- 
connoitring expedition,  he  immediately  assembled  his  people, 
made  them  advance  silently  on  the  Danes,  and  gaiued  a  bnl- 
liaut  victory^.  This  is  all  probable  enough,  and  its  probar 
bility  is  increased  as  we  are  aware  of  Alfred's  love  for  min- 
stireLsy ;  but  the  most  ancient  accounts  drawn  from  Saxon 
sources  do  not  mentionit.  Norman  authors  alone  relate  that 
tilie  Saxon  king  performed  a  similar  exploit  to  one  achieved 
afterwards  by  the  Dane  Aulaf,  who  went  as  a  harper  into  the 
camp  of  King.  Athelstan^.  The  spirit,  too,  which  breathes 
in  this  romantic  story,  is  more  Scandinavian-Norman  than 
Saxon. 

Belonging  to  the  legendary,. or  iu  other  words,  the  ecclesi- 
astical traditionary  series,  is  another  account,  which  proceeds 
from  the  north  of  England,  and  rather  does  honour  to  the 
wonder-working  Cuthbert  than  to  the  person  of  the  revered 
monarch.  According  to  "William  of  Malmesbury,  Alfred  him- 
self related  to  his  friends  how  the  holy  bishop  appeared  to  him 
and  aided  his  deliverance.  The  king  was  still  dwelling  at  Athel- 
ney  in  great  need.  His  followers  had  gone  to  fish  in  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  hut,  his  wife  only 
beiog  with  him.  He  was  endeavouring  to  console  his  spirit, 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  cares,  by  reading  the  Psalms  of 
David,  when  a  poor  man  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  prayed 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  PuU  of  true  humanity,  Alfred  received 
the  beggar  as  though  he  had  been  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
divided  with  him  the  last  loaf  of  bread  he  possessed,  and  the 

1  iDgnlpb.  p.  869;  Wilb.  Malmesb.  il.  §  121 ;  Guido,  by  Albericb.  a.  880. 

2  Wilb.  Mahnesb.  iL  §  131. 
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scanty  portion  of  wine  that  yet  remained  in  the  pitcher. 
The  guest  suddenly  vanished — ^th^  bread  was  unbroken,  the 
pitcher  full  of  wine  to  the  brim.  Soon  after  the  fisher- 
men returned  from  the  river  laden  with  a  rich  booty.  In 
the  foUovring  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  announced  that  his  sufferings  were  about  to  "end,  and 
gave  him  all  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  king  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  crossed  over  to  the  main  land  in  a  boat, 
and  blew  his  horn  three  times,  the  sound  inspiring  his  firiends 
with  courage,  and  carrying  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  ene- 
mies. By  noon  five  hundred  gallant  warriors  gathered  round 
him,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  commands  of  Gk)d,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory. 

This  is  the  purport  of  the  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which, 
from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edmund  I.  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  soon  after  the  monks  of  Lindisfam  and  Durham, 
who  had  long  wandered  up  and  down  the  country  with  their 
sacred  treasures  and  the  miracle-working  bones  of  their  saints, 
had  again  found  a  quiet  restiug-place.  How  few  correct  his- 
torical accounts  of  Alfred  were  extant  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  Alfred  was  there 
considered  to  have  passed  three  whole  years  in  the  marshes 
of  GHastonburyi. 

WilL'am  of  Malmesbury^  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  legend  of  the  Northumbrian  saint.  Cuthbert,  accord- 
ing to  him,  merely  appeared  to  the  sleeper,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  formal  speech,  to  the  effect  that  Alfred  and  his 
country  had  now  expiated  their  sins,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  exiled  king  would  be  restored  to  his  tfirone,  and  his 
people  would  be  free.  As  a  token  that  Q-od  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  his  companions  who  had  gone  out  to  fish  should 
return  with  nets  well  fiUed,  although  the  water  was  at  the 
time  covered  with  thick  ice.  On  Alfred's  awaking,  he 
found  that  his  mother^,  who  slept  near  him,  had  dreamt 
the  same  dream;  both  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 

1  Hist.  St.  Cuthberti,  Twysdeo,  p.  71-72. 

2  De  Gest  Reg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121 ;  also  Ingulph.  p.  869. 

3  This  conld  not  have  been  Osburgba,  as  Lappenberg  states,  p.  819 :  the  older 
anthorities  suppose  it  to  hare  been  his  wife.  His  mother-in-law  Eadburgha, 
whom  Asser  had  seen,  majr  hare  been  still  alive. 
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the  wonderful  occurrence,  when  the  fishermen  soon  after 
dragged  in  their  heavy  burden,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  feed  a  large  army.  According  to  others,  it  was 
St.  Neot  who  appeared  to  the  king  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
and  who,  after  he  had  confessed  his  sins  and  undergone  the 
Divine  punishment,  encouraged  him  to  inflict  a  speedy  and 
deserved  revenge  upon  the  enemies  of  his  counti^  and  his 
faith. 

The  inquirer  into  history  ought  in  justice  to  abstain  from 
any  decision  on  this  variously-told  legend ;  its  priestly  origin 
is  evident.  Eounded  on  Alfred's  distress,  chanty,  and  faith, 
it  associates  him  with  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  renown  then  first 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  the  island.  Perhaps  the  church 
of  Durham  thought  in  this  manner  to  evince  its  gratitude  for 
the  donations  by  which  at  a  later  period  it  was  enriched,  and 
which,  although  provided  for  by  Alfred,  were  first  actually 
bestowed  by  his  successor.  But  it  is  time  that  we  leave  this 
digression  into  the  regions  of  &ble,  and  return  to  history. 

Easter^  of  the  year  878  had  arrived ;  nature,  roused  from 
her  wintry  sleep,  began  once  more  to  live  anew,  and  with 
her  wakening,  brave  hearts  beat  higher,  and  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  possibilily  of  freeing  their  fatherland.  The 
king  and  his  followers  left  their  huts  and  hiding-places,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  With  their  united  skill  they 
constructed  a  fortification  at  a  place  which  was  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  under  the  name 
of  Aethelinga-Eig  (pronounced  together  Athelney,  t.  e,  the 
Prince's  Island),  has  become  highly  renovmed  as  the  point 
from  which  Alfred  sallied  forth  to  reconquer  his  kingdom. 
This  island  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Somer- 
ton,  east  of  the  Parrot,  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  little 
river  Thone^,  and  consists  of  an  eminence  rising  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  always  damp,  and  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  This  spot,  owing  to  its  difficulty  of 
access,  needed  but  little  and  light  labour  from  human  hands 
to  render  it  impregnable.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

^  Easter,  in  878,  fell  on  the  28rd  March.  All  our  authorities  take  the  follow- 
ing aoconnt  from  Sax.  Ghron.  and  agree  nnanimously  on  its  principal  points,  as 
on  the  coarse  of  the  events. 

'  Lappenberg,  translation,  ii.  58. 
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oentury  even,  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  un&Tour* 
able  for  military  operations^. 

That  Alfred  had  chosen  this  place  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
general,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  a  long  thne,  is  evi*- 
dent  by  the  inscription  on  the  feutnous  iewel  which  in  later 
times  was  found  there,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  weU  as  from  the  monastery  which  Alfred  piously  caused  to 
be  erected  out  of  gratitude  to  the  place  of  his  refuge. 

From  the  stronghold  of  A±helney  Alfred  doubtlessly 
unfolded  his  stanckrd — that  golden  dragon  which  once 
shone  in.  battle  against  Mercians  and  Britons,  and  which, 
after  a  long  resistance,,  had  been  forced  to  quaol  before  l^e 
northern  raven.  As  soon  aa  the  people  in  the  neighbouriiood 
saw  it,  and  knew  that  their  king  yet  lived,  they  all  joyfully 
hastened  to  him,  and  courage  began  to  return  to  the  &int- 
hearted.  The  nobles  of  Somerset  especially  were  among  the 
first  to  join  him  with  their  followers,  and  to  bring  effective 
assistance  to  the  entermrises  which  were  now  again  actively 
carried  on  against  the  JDanish  hordes.  The  lit^e  army  was 
kept  in  constant  exercise,  in  order  to  farm  the  solid  germ  ot 
&  larger  one.  And  even  now  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
enemy  that  they  were  not  yet  undisputed  masters  of  the 
couniny ;  it  was  sufficient  to  proclaim  to  the  dispirited  in- 
habitants of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  districts,  t^at  me  time  of 
their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sum- 
mon them  to  arms.  After  a  short  respite  had  taken,  plaoe, 
and  his  skirmishes  had  been  crowned  with  success,  Alfred 
thought  that  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might  attempt 
an  open  attack.  In  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  between 
the  5th  and  12th  May,  on  a  pre-arranged  day,  he  moved  from 
his  fortress  to  Egberbes-stan  (Brixton^),  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  forest  of  Selwood^,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  boundary 
between  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  To  this  place  flocked, 
weapon  m  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  those  dwellers  in  Hants  who  had  not 

1  Vide  Macanlay's  History  of  En^and,  i.  604.. 

2  Now  caUed  "  Brixton  Deverill,"  in  Wilts. 

3  Instead  of  "Sealwndn,"  the  pasture  wood,  Simeon  of  Durham,  deGest  Beg. 
Angl.  p.  681,  gives  "  Mnoelwadn,"  whicli  seems  to  be  ratification  of  the  false 
translation  of  Asser  and  Florence:  Silva  magna — ^the  W«I^.  Coitmawr.  Ot  is 
seal,  sgl  an  adjective  meaning  great  ? 
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fled  beyond  sea^.  Eejoicingly  they  greeted  their  beloved 
king,  who,  after  long  suffering,  stood  before  them  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  Alfred,  who  now  first  saw  an  army  again 
gathered  roond  him,  enjoyed  one  night  of  quiet  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning,  starting  at  earliest  dawn,  took  a  north-eastern 
direction,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danes,  who  still  held  their 
camp  at  Chippenham.  The  army  rested  the  following  Aight 
at  Okely^,  and  then,  without  further  delay,  marched  iSl  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  place  called 
!Btdiandune^; 

On  the  news  of  Alfred's  reappearance,  the  Danes  had  here 
hastily  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  now  they  stood  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  plunder  against  its  rightfiil  possessors. 
A  most  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Alfred  made  his  warriors 
advance  in  a  compact  phalanx*,  and,  thanks  to  these  tactics, 
sustained  without  wavering  the  fiirious  onsets  of  the  North- 
men, and  finally  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
Many  were  slam  during  a  hasfy  retreat ;  and  before  the  con- 
quered army  could  reach  the  gates  of  their  fortress,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  Chippenham  itself,  many  pri- 
soners were  taken  by  the  victors,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  cattle. 

^  Gaimer,  y.  3168,  mentions  the  namest  of  some  of  tihe  nobles: 

Co  est  del  best  de  Selewode 
Geohner  vint  contre  le  e  Chnde, 
Od  les  barons  de  Samersete, 
De  Wilteschire  e  de  Dorsete. 
De  Hamteschire  i  vint  Chilman 
Ki  les  barons  manda  per  ban ; 

but  a  confirmation  of  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  name  Geolmer,  which 
immediately  follows  Selewode,  seems  very  suspicious,  as  it  may  have  originated  in 
a  misconception  of  the  Celtic  Coitmawr,  which  is  found  in  Asser. 
2  Or  Iglea.    Supposed  to  be  Leigh,  now  Westbury,  Wilts. 
3 1  have  permitted  myself  to  take  the  time  of  day  from  the  Norman  rhyming 
Ghronider,T.  3189: 

£  lendemain,  a  hure  de  none 
Done  sunt  venuz  a  Edensdone. 

According  to  Simeon,  Alfred  arriyed  before  Ethandune  **  post  tertium  diem," 
and  fought  from  sunrise  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  day.    Ethandune,  most 
probably,  is  Edmgton,  near  Westbury. 
*  Asser:  Cum  densa  testudine  atrodter  belligerans. 
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The  captives  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword,  and 
Alfred  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  place^. 

This  was  a  very  great  and  sudden  change  of  fortune,  such 
as  rarely  occurs  in  the  life  of  man.  A  few  days  made  a 
conquermg  general  of  the  exiled  and  supposed  dead  king, 
and  he  who  so  shortly  before  had  been  obliged  to  hide  in 
the  wilderness,  now  saw  his  followers  joyfully  hastening  to 
his  banner,  and  held  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  strength,  fast 
besieged  in  its  fortress. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed,  and  then  the  Danes,  vanquished  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  and  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
despair  by  their  necessities,  prayed  Alfred  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  submitted  to  him ;  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
hostages  as  he  pleased  from  the  army,  while  they  did  not 
require  one  man  on  his  part ;  an  unaccustomed  concession, 
by  which  the  Danes  acknowledged  themselves  vanquished. 
They  also  promised  to  observe  this  contract  more  faithfully 
than  they  had  done  their  former  ones,  which  they  had  so  fre- 
quently broken,  and  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  all  speed. 

Alfred,  pitying  the  wretched  men^,  once  more  accepted 
their  hostages,  and  received  their  oaths ;  but  if  other  and 
much  firmer  security  had  not  been  given,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  had  to  rue,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  his  confidence  in  the  vows  of  the  heathen.  Guthorm, 
who  commanded  this  army,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Viking  who  had  yet  appeared  in  England,  caused 
it  to  be  notified  to  the  King  of  Wessex  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  embracing  Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Alfred  had  made  this  step  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty;  the  first  idea  of  it,  even  though  insincere,  and 
inspired  alone  by  present  necessity,  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  the  heathen.  He  himself  ruled  over  Christian 
subjects,  whose  religious  faith  was  stronger  than  their  war- 
like courage ;  and  there  were  already  becoming  evident  the 
first  signs  of  the  victory  acquired  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
over  the  arms  of  its  oppressors,  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 

^  Later  authors,  as  Brompton  and  Gaimar,  make  Habba  fall  at  Ofaippenham, 
but  in  the  previous  year^-resting  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  a  funereal  mound 
exbted  there,  bearing  the  name  of  Ubbelowe. 

'  Asser:  *^  Sna  ipsius  misericordia  motns." 
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BO  frequently  occurred.  To  no  one  could  such  a  conversion 
be  more  welcome  than  to  Alfred.  He  fought  not  only  for 
the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  but  also  lor  the  national 
faith,  and  he  joyfully  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
vrhen  the  first  Danish  king  declared  his  wish  to  embrace 
that  faith.  Alfred  immediately  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
Danes  departed  northwards.  Seven  weeks^  afterwards, 
Q-uthorm,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  his  noblest  warriors, 
appeared  in  Alfred's  camp,  which  was  again  pitched  in 
Somersetshire,  at  Aller,  a  place  not  far  from  Athelney.  It 
must  have  been  a  proud  and  inspiring  hour  for  Alfred,  when, 
amidst  aU  the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  he  presented 
Guthorm  for  baptism,  and  became  sponsor  for  him,  giving 
him  the  name  of  Athelstan :  his  country  was  free,  his  greatest 
enemy  become  a  Christian,  and  his  steadfast  heart  beat  high 
with  solemn  triumph.  G-uthorm,  with  his  companions,  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  with  their  prince, 
tarried  for  twelve  days  in  the  Saxon  camp.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrism-loosing^  took  place 
at  Wedmore.  This  was  performed  by  the  Ealderman  Ethel- 
noth^. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  in  the  beginning  of  July  had 
yet  another  object.  Not  only  in  a  spiritual  manner  through 
this  baptism  was  a  way  to  be  opened  for  a  reunion  and  peace- 
ful intercourse  between  the  two  German  races,  but  a  worldly 
league  had  to  be  established  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Wessex  was  freed  from  the  Danes,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
drive  them  from  the  rest  of  Enghmd.  It  was  therefore  a 
wise  step  of  Alfred's  to  leave  the  baptized  sea-king  in  posses- 
sion of  those  English  lands  that  for  many  years  he  had  called 
his  own.  This  settlement  of  the  Danes  became  in  the  end  a 
real  blessing  to  the  island,  for  by  degrees  the  two  people 
becam'e  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  religion  and  com- 
merce.   At  Wedmore,  where  the  first  West  Saxon  Witena- 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a,  878,  iii. :  "  Wucan  "  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error. 

2  The  clorismal  was  a  white  liDcn  cloth,  put  on  the  head  when  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  performeci,  and  taken  off  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days. 

3  Asser,  Octavo  die;  chrism-lising,  Chron.  Sax.;  chrismatis  solntio,  Asser 
and  Florent.  Wigom.  are  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Ethelwerd^s  "  dux  pariter 
Aethelnoth  ablnit  post  laracrum  eundem  m  loeo  Vuedmor,"  and  Gaimar's  "  k 
Wedmor  furent  deealeez." 
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gemot^  was  held  after  the  time  of  oppresflion,  the  following 
arrangements  were  entered  into^.  Alfred  and  the  "Weat 
Saxon  Witan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Guthorm  and  the  nobles 
and  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  on  the  other,  agreed  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  commence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  run  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  at 
Bedford  turn  to  the  right  along  the  Ouae  as  far  as  Watling 
Street.  According  to  this  arrangement,  there  fell  to  Alfred's 
share  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which 
was  thereby  protected  from  the  invasions  of  the  ScandinA- 
vians.  The  remaining  part  of  this  treaty  comprehended  the 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  national  commerce,  which,  derived 
from  this  source,  were  received  in  conmion  by  both  nations ; 
the  Were-Geld,  a  fine  for  murder,  was  also  confirmed,  and  a 
strict  judicial  inquiry  instituted  into  other  points  of  dispute, 
of  which  many  must  have  existed  among  the  colonised  war- 
riors. Under  the  successors  of  both  kings,  all  treaties  were 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  control.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  his 
baptism,  Quthorm  and  his  companions  took  leave  of  Alfred, 
who  loaded  them  with  rich  presents^.  The  Danish  king  led 
his  people  to  Cirencester,  where  he  remained  quietly  en- 
camped with  the  largest  portion  of  them  during  the  year 
879 ;  but  all  those  who  refused  to  become  Christians  received 
warning  to  depart  beyond  sea  under  the  cmnmand  of  the 
powerful  Hastmg*.  Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  iiie 
agreement,  the  whole  army  ought  to  have  abandoned  that 
part  of  Mercia ;  but  Alfred  seems  to  have  had  neither  will 
nor  power  to  enforce  its  instant  removal.  There  was  work 
enough  for  him  at  home  in  re-establishing  all  that  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  re-uniting  of  the  many  ancient  bonds  and 
relations  which  had  been  torn  asunder,  cost  him  more  time 
and  trouble  than  the  fortunate  reconquering  of  his  countay 

1  Eemble,  the  Bazoos  in  England,  il  251)  assumes  this  as  oertain. 

2  **  Mlfiedes  and  Gn'Smmes  frid  in."  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England, 
ed.  Thorpe,  i.  161,  ff. 

>  For  Asser's  *^  Mnlta  et  optima  aedifida,"  Lappenberg  rightlj  reads  "  m 
beneficia,**  The  Cfaron.  Sax.  also  says,  *'  and  be  hme  micfom  and  his  gefiaran 
mid  feo  weortade."  Henric  Hnnt. :  "  Mnlta  mmiera."  Shnson  Dmiehn. :  "  Mnlta 
dona." 

4  Will.  Mahnesb.  ii.  §  121;  and  in  the  same  words,  EUnand,  in  Alberich's 
Chron.  a.  880,  ed.  Liebnitb 
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had  dozue.  'Ghuthorm  also,  who  had  played  so  great  and  buo 
cessfiil  a  part  in  lawless  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  could 
not  tanuelunifielf  down  immediately  to  Wd  a  quiet  life  in  his 
prindpaUty  as  a  Christian  ruler.  The  unappeasable  longing 
after  plunder  and  adventures  tempted  him  as  strongly  as 
eT6r,  and  he  Btill  hoped  to  gratify  it  in  some  mode  or  an- 
other. 

The  mighty  stream  in  which  the  northern  sea-warriors  at 
that  time  swept  over  the  whole  west  of  Europe  was  yet  by 
no  means  passed  by.  Man^  bold  Vikings,  with  then*  un- 
governable hordes,  Med  the  Christian  states  of  the  Continent, 
and  their  weak  princes,  with  terror  and  dismay.  Here  and 
there,  truly,  the  heathens  sustained  a  complete  overthrow ; 
but  ezperienee  iioon  showed  that  thev  were  not  to  be  driven 
away  by  one  defeat.  Although  Alfred  had  chastised  and 
chased  them  firom  his  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  him- 
self in  constant  readiness  to  meet  firesh  assaults.  Yet  it 
seemed  asithough  he  had  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  certain 
reverence  for  him  by  his  speedily-won  victory,  for  a  large 
body  of  Danes,  which  in  6>79  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
SBfttled  at  Pulham,  at  rthe  end  of  winter  returned  to  the 
l^etheziandB.  Their  leader,  the  terrible  Hasting^,  who  had 
already  for  many  years  filled  the  iFrankish  coast,  the  ac|jacent 
country,  and  even  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
his  t^ndble  -renown,  thought  it  advisable  to  seek  fiirth^ 
plunder  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlovingians.  With  what 
interest  the  fisxons  at  that  time  watched  the  devastating  foot- 
steps of  their  adversaries,  is,  during  the  next  period,  evident 
by  the  short  notices  in  the  Chronicles.  The  land  of  the 
iFranks  sitffered  fearfolly ;  beginning  at  G-hent,  the  ravaging 
army  poured  on  along  tiie  banks  of  the  rivers  Maas,  Scheldt, 
Somme,  and. Seine,  towards -the  interior ;  Cond^  and  Amiens 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  Haslo  and  Saucourt  decisive  battles 
were  fought^.  At  the  same  time  pirates  overspread  the 
seas,  and  Alfred,  anxious  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  his 

>  The  authorities  for  the  history  of  his  actions  are  collected  together  by  Lap- 
penberg,  p.  321,  n.  8.  It  seems  yeiy  probable  to  me  that  Hasting  had  been  at 
Ethandnne  and  Chii^nham,  and  came  to  Fnlham  from  Cirencester  by  sea. 

2  GhiGD.  Sax..  A.  880  to  885 ;  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Frankish  His- 
tories of  Hincmar,  A.  88Q,  and  Annal  Vedast.  A.  880,  Pectz  M.  G.  S.S.  L 
512,  518. 
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country,  did  not  delay  to  set  out  himself,  with  the  few  ships 
he  possessed,  to  protect  his  shores  from  rohbery.  In  the  open 
sea  he  met  and  gave  battle  to  four  Danish  transports ;  the 
Saxons  fought  bravely,  conquered  two  of  them,  and  slaughtered 
their  crews.  The  other  two  made  a  more  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  only  surrendered  to  the  king  when  their  defenders 
were  no  longer  able,  from  the  blows  and  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  hold  their  weapons^. 

How  did  the  baptized  Athelsfcan  reconcile  himself  to  his 
unwonted  state  of  peace,  when  he  heard  the  ancient  battle- 
cry  resounding  over  the  sea  ?  All  connexion  with  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  principal  strength  was  now  swarming  on  the 
Prisian  and  Prankish  coasts,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
broken  off  by  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  880,  he  went  with  his  army  into  IBast  Anglia, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dominions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  "Wedmore,  and  divided  the  lands  among  his  followers. 
But  the  change  from  a  wandering  to  a  settled  life,  and  still 
more  the  transformation  of  the  old  sea-robber's  nature,  could 
not  be  effected  all  at  once.  Before  he  had  surrendered  to 
Alfred's  victorious  arms  and  abjured  heathenism,  Isembart, 
a  near  relation  of  the  Prankish  monarch,  and  who  had  been 
exiled,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  king,  was  received  as  a 
guest  by  Guthorm,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  incursion  on 
the  west  of  England.  Afber  the  peace  was  concluded,  and 
its  arrangements  put  in  operation,  military  affairs  recalled 
Isembart,  and  Athelstan  made  no  scruple  of  joining  him  in 
his  expedition.  The  fiEdthless  vassal  and  the  newly-baptized 
heathen  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as 
fiercely  as  the  last-comers  from  the  north,  until  at  last  they 
were  most  deservedly  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Ludwig,  near 
Saucourt^.  Thereupon  Athelstan  probably  returned  at  once 
to  his  own  dominions ;  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  some  of 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  882. 

2  Gaido,  by  Alberich,  A.  881,  and  Chron.  S.  Bicbarii,  ap.  Boaqnet,  viii.  273. 
The  traditionaiy  Gormo,  of  the  Sazo-Grammat.  lib.  iz. ;  and,  Ginm  bin  Enske, 
(Gorm  the  EngUshman),  who  was  baptized  in  England,  Chronic.  Erici  Begis  ap. 
Langebek  Scriptt  Ber.  Danic.  i.  158;  Gnrmnnd,  Wilh.  Malm,  il  §  121,  and 
Alberich;  and  Gnaramand,  in  Chron.  Bich.  are  certainly  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  is  Gnthmm.  I  haie  employed, 
with  Eemble,  the  complete  Northern  Gnporm, «.  e,  the  BatUe-wonn, 
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the  yanqxdslied  Northmen  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Al&ed  suspected  that  the  ruler  of  East  Anglia  made  common 
cause  with  them.  In  the  summer  of  885  they  knded  near 
ILochester,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle,  whilst  they  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  rampart.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Kent  suffered  much  jfrom  their  attacks.  They  were  still 
occupied  with  their  fortifications  when  Alfred  with  his  troops 
levied  in  Kent,  which  had  returned  to  its  old  allegiance 
since  the  victory  of  878,  advanced  to  oppose  these  aggres- 
sions. The  heathen  did  not  venture  to  make  a  stand  against 
him  from  their  ramparts ;  but  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their 
ships,  and  put  to  sea^.  Horses  and  prisoners  fell  to  the 
ah^e  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  mean  while  Athelstan  and  his 
people  had  .openly  broken  the  treaty  of  Wedmore.  Their 
perjury  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  which  occurred,  by  death  or  other  circum- 
stances, in  the  number  of  hostages  who  were  in  Alfred's 
power ;  and  when  a  part  of  the  fleet  vanquished  at  Eo- 
chester  arrived  at  Beaimfleot  (Bemfleet),  in  Essex,  they  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  it,  and  recommenced  their  former 
misdeeds^. 

Alfred,  who  still  remained  in  Kent,  assembled  and  manned 
aU  his  available  naval  force  to  punish  the  faithless  Athel- 
stan, his  godson  and  sworn  ally,  for  his  broken  oath.  The 
fleet  received  instructions  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  East 
Saxon  and  AngHan  shores^,  but  to  treat  them  as  an  enemy's 
country,  and  to  do  them  all  possible  damage.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  the  Saxons  met  sixteen  ships  of  the 
Viking ;  a  desperate  sea-fight  ensued,  and  the  Northmen 
were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  the  sword.  Their 
« 

*  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  Asser,  p.  483. 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  326,  n.  has  endeayoared  to  connect  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  where 
almost  every  word  presents  an  enigma,  with  Chron.  Sax.  A,  885 :  "So  here  on 
Eastenglam  braee  frid  wi'S  Aelfred  cyning.'*  His  judgment  is  fiir  preferable 
to  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  516,  n.  d.  who  thinks  that 
donbtftil  period  originally  belonged  to  the  year  894.  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle 
especially  is  come  down  to  ns  in  a  most  deplorable  condition — ^it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  composed  m  such  barbarous  and  unintelligible  Latin. 

•Chron.  Sax.  885;  Asser,  483;  Florent.  I  100:  the  "praedendi  causa"  of 
the  two  last  does  not  surprise  me ;  Alfred  had  every  right  to  allow  the  possessors 
of  those  proyinces  to  be  pillaged,  as  soon  as  they  showed  themselyes  inimical 
to  him. 
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vessels,  with  the  treasures  contained  in  them,  were  carried 
off  by  the  conquerors ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
mouth  of  the  nver,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  East  Anglian  and  other  Vikings,  with  a  naval 
force  superior  to  their  own,  and  saw  their  scarcely-won  vic- 
tory snatched  from  them.  Tlie  results  of  this  misfortune 
might  have  been  very  important  to  Alfred  and  his  nation,  for 
Guthorm  seems  to  have  called  a  mighty  ally  to  his  aid, 
the  renowned  Eollo,  who  without  delay  hastened  across  the 
Channel  from  the  siege  of  Paris  to  his  old  companion  in  arms^ ; 
but  we  have  no  record  to  show  whether  or  not  the  quarrel 
was  once  more  decided  by  force  of  arms ;  according  to  con- 
temporary history,  England  now  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  long-desired  blessing  of  being  fi?ee  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes.  Guthorm- Athelstan  remained  monarch  of  East 
Anglia  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  conversion  made  rapid 
strides  among  his  people  Alfred  lived  to  see  those  peace- 
ful and  civilising  plans  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set 
on  foot  by  this  arrangement  carried  out  with  success. 
£ut  the  king  had  to  exert  himself  in  another  district  also, 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians  had  caused,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  secure  to  the  original  Gterman  inhabitants  their  material 
and  spiritual  possessions.  That  part  of  Mercia  which,  after 
the  peace  of  "Wedmore,  the  Danes  had  been  forced  to  eva- 
cuate, was  now  much  more  closely  bound  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  than  East  Anglia,  yielded  by  Alfred  to 
Guthorm  under  a  very  loose  title.  The  boimdaiy-line,  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  left;  undecided  where  the 
independent  Anglo-Christian  population  of  the  north  of 
Mercia  joined  the  Scandinavian  heathen  colonists,  ffhe 
strength  of  this  district,  which  formed  the  heart  of  England, 
lay  in  the  west,  especially  in  the  present  "Worcestershire, 
which  since  the  time  of  their  arrival  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  powerftd  Anglian  family  of  the  Hwiccas.    During  the 

1  This  aocoant  depends  upon  Norman  authors  alone.  Dado,  p.  78;  Will 
Gemet.  ii.  4  (both  by  Duchesne) ;  Wace  Boman  de  Bou,  v.  1864,  &  ed.  Fluquet. 
Lappenberg,  p.  827,  was  the  first  to  throw  light  on  the  misconceptions  of  the 
historian  of  the  middle  ages,  who  asserts  a  treaty  to  have  been  oonchided 
between  Bollo  and  Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  or  eren  with  Alfred 
himself.  Alstemus,  Alstan,  Athelstan,  mean  no  other  than  the  baptized  Guthorm. 
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sovereignty  of  the  Mercian  kings,  which  was  founded  on 
the  union  of  many  distinct  territories,  this  district  had 
often  distinguished  itself  by  the  bravery  of  its  people  under 
the  command  of  leaders  from  its  hereditary  royal  family. 
To  it  was  assigned  the  task  of  protecting  the  borders  of 
Mercia  from  the  Celtic  Welsh,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  Wessex  also,  until  the  time  when 
Wales  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic.  Alfred 
willingly  recognised  this  service  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  knew  how  to  reward  those  men  whose 
assistance  had  enabled  his  family  to  retain  that  country. 
Ethelred  the  Ealderman,  and  hereditary  leader  of  the 
Hwiccas,  was  entrusted  with  the  viceroyship  of  the  whole  of 
Christian  Mercia,  and  became  closely  bound  to  Alfred  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Ethelfleda.  A  complete 
union  of  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  dominions  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  that  time ;  it  remained  for  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors  to  destroy,  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
ancient  barriers  between  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  laws 
snd  customs.  Ethelred,  on  the  departure  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  880^,  began  to  work  in  his  capacity  of  prince  in  the  service 
of  his  liege.  He  assembled  the  Diet,  and  ratified  its  decrees, 
always  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  West  Saxon 
king.  Paithftilly  and  steadily  Ethelred  performed  his  duties, 
and  restored  to  the  district  placed  under  his  command  that 
peace  and  quiet  which  had  long  been  strangers  to  it.  At 
ms  side  stood  Werfrith,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  laboured  with  equal  fidelitrvr  in  his  vocation,  and  was 
bound  to  his  king  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love  of  activity, 
l^e  indefatigable  efforts  of  both  these  men  are  indisputably 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  influence  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  middle  of  England.  Their  endea- 
vours to  effect  this  end,  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
sections,  as  far  as  the  scanty  records  we  possess  of  their 
lives  will  enable  us  to  investigate  them ;  together  with  the 
relation  of  the  different  military  events  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  Danes,  and  an  attempt  to  show  in  what 
manner  our  Alfred  ruled  in  his  kingdom,  and  lived  in  his  home 
during  the  few  happy  years  of  peace. 

>  Tho  doenments  are  in  Eemble,  n.  811,  a.  880,  ind.  v. 
I  2 
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V. 

alfbed's  efficiency  in  chubch  and  state. 

"  Amidst  the  deepest  darkness  of  barbarism,'*  writes  a  great 
historian  respecting  Alfred^,  "  the  virtues  of  an  Antoninus,  the 
learning  and  valour  of  a  Caesar,  and  the  legislative  spirit  of  a 
Lycurgus,  were  manifested  in  this  patriotic  king."  And  we 
may  truly  look  in  vain,  either  in  the  history  of  ancient  times, 
the  midie  ages,  or  modem  days,  for  a  similar  example  of  all 
these  .beautiM  features  combining  in  such  perfect  harmony. 
Admiration  rises  to  astonishment  when  we  consider  how  tms 
man,  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  acquired  so  many  great 
and  varied  qualities,  whilst  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  he  had  to  combat  with  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
On  this  account  a  comparison  with  Frederic  the  Great  or 
Charlemagne  does  not  go  far  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  this  distinguished  King  of  Wessei. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  with  the  courage  of  a  CsBsar, 
with  true  German  endurance  in  time  of  need,  and  valour  in 
critical  moments,  Alfred  struggled,  ventured,  and  won ;  how, 
when  the  days  of  trial  and  siflering  were  past,  he  laid  with 
his  sword  the  foundations  of  a  happier  fixture  for  his  island. 
Now  he  opposed  the  enemy  with  totally  different  weapons  : 
that  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword  could  only  be 
protected  by  a  higher  state  of  civilisation.  There  is  much 
that  is  verv  appropriate  in  the  comparison  with  Lycurgus, 
especially  m  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  thigland 
at  that  time ;  but  the  image  is  too  vague  and  remote.  We 
must  rather,  as  we  proceed,  occasionally  cast  a  glance  at  the 
coimected  and  contemporary  nations  of  the  Continent. 

As  in  the  extensive  territories  governed  by  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  a  number  of  Teutonic  families  had  united  to 
form  a  great  state  upon  the  basis  of  a  conquered  people,  so 
in  England,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  union  of  many 
German  and  Celtic  tribes  under  one  general  head  had  been 
at  last  effected.    But  scarcely  had  the  numerous  small  states 

1  Gibbon,  in  the  "  Ontlines  of  the  History  of  the  World— Miscellaneous  Works, 
iil  3rd  ed.  1814,"  written  in  his  youth,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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entered  into  this  union  when  they  sustained  a  sudden  and 
severe  shock  from  barbarians  allied  to  them  by  descent,  whose 
long-continued  hostility  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
That  which  had  befallen  the  Franks,  chiefly  owing  to  the  con- 
quests of  EoUo  in  Neustria,  the  dividing  of  their  monarchy 
into  many  single  govermnents  under  powerful  dukes  and 
barons,  would  unquestionably  have  followed  in  England,  and 
centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  country  would  have  re- 
covered its  unity.  Nothing  but  Alfred's  patriotism,  courage, 
and  foresight,  joined  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  heirs, 
would  have  sufficed  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  north- 
em  invasion  from  the  Saxon  people,  until  the  period  when 
the  old  Berserker  fury,  cooled  by  the  influence  of  the  Eo- 
mish  Church,  admitted  of  a  beautiM  combination  of  the  two 
elements. 

What  were  now  the  principles  which  guided  Alfred  in  his 
labours  ?  He  must  have  painfully  experienced  the  collapse 
of  that  political  fabric  of  which  his  grandfather  had  been  so 
proud,  and  the  stability  of  which  his  father's  actions  had 
tended  to  undermine,  "Was  it  not  natural,  now  that  the 
kingdom  was  placed  in  other  circumstances,  and  rescued 
from  its  former  evil  condition,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
more  tightly  than  before,  and  out  of  the  loose  political  rela- 
tions to  create  a  well-compacted  state  ?  The  scanty  records 
that  have  descended  to  us  through  so  many  centuries  show 
that  Alfred  did  endeavour  to  take  a  step  or  this  kind.  In- 
deed, the  hero  has  lately  been  reproached  with  having  despo- 
tically attempted  to  narrow  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  people. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  refute  such  a  charge,  which  must  be 
met  by  remembering  the  higher  necessitv  which  at  that  time 
was  at  work  in  all  the  great  Teutonic  mmUies,  imiting  and 
centralising  them  under  one  mighty  leader.  What  in  our 
time  is  comprehended  in  the  term  freedom,  is  indeed  as  far 
removed  as  heaven  from  earth,  from  the  independence  of  a 
few  half-civilised  communities,  and  in  the  progress  of  history 
it  has  been  frequently  promoted  even  by  tyrants.  Did  Alfred 
at  any  time  act  more  despotically  than  Charlemagne,  Otho  I., 
or  Henry  III.,  whose  judicious  and  stringent  measures  all 
admire  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the 
mild,  but  on  that  account  not  less  effective  method,  by  which 
he  undertook  to  change  the  existing  relations  of  men  and 
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things,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  better  and  totally  different 
polity  than  that  of  his  ancestors.  His  innovations  were  more 
of  an  ethical  than  of  a  political  nature :  it  excites  astonish- 
ment, that  after  the  dissolution  of  all  political  ties  he  allowed 
the  national  constitution  to  remain  so  nearly  in  its  former 
state ;  whilst,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  ms  people,  and 
with  a  correct  perception  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  he 
took  that  path  of  moral  education  in  which  no  other  prince, 
even  amongst  those  called  "  the  great,"  had  ventured  to  tread 
with  such  decision  and  energy.  But  before  this  assertion 
can  be  verified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  at  Alfred's  activity  in  its  restoration. 

We  have  already  briefly  considered  the  public  condition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ethelwulf.  By  the  attack  of  the 
Danes,  the  Cerdician  kingdom  had  been  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  After  it  was  saved  from  annihilation  by  Alfred, 
but  little  change  took  place  in  its  component  parts. 

He  had  indeed  lost  the  supremacy  over  the  states  on  the 
east  coast ;  under  Egbert  it  had  never  been  very  definite, 
but  now  by  the  conversion  and  settlement  of  Guthorm  it 
was  in  some  measure  restored.  The  three  other  territories 
which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  remained  as  before. 
Mercia,  which  was  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  northern 
hordes,  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  when 
a  great  part  of  the  district  fell  again  into  Alfred's  power  by 
the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  he  instituted  a  government  differ- 
ing essentially  from  that  of  his  other  provinces.  Kent  and 
its  dependencies  had  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  at  the  first 
attack — for  the  nature  of  the  country  presented  no  means 
of  defence.  But  when  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  Thames,  there  waa  no  question  of  again  making 
this  an  independent  state.  The  old  traditions  of  the  Jutish 
princes  had  ceased  to  be  repeated  by  the  people,  but  law 
and  custom  remained  unchanged  so  long  as  one  peculiar 
blood  ran  unmixed  in  their  veins.  Alfred  did  not  think  of 
interfering  with  this  nationality:  it  had  characterised  his 
mother,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  never  made  any 
stand  against  it. 

The  custom  of  appointing  the  Crown-Prince  of  Wessex  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Kent  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred's   brother  ;   the   annexation  of  this  district  to 
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Wessex  was  already  much  more  complete  than  that  of 
Mercia.  The  ancient  provinces  longest  withstood  the  general 
ruin ;  and  it  was  £rom  the  most  westerly  district,  which  had 
scarcely  ceased  to.be  Celtic,  and  where  the  Saxon  plough 
had  turned  but  shallow  fiirrows,  that  the  common  deliverance 
proceeded.  "Wessex  now  once  more  formed  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  unstable  Britons  returned  to  their  former 
allegiancey  and  never,  so  long  as  the  Saxon  hero  lived,  did 
they  venture  on  an  insurrection ;  never,  by  union  with  the 
Scaiidinavians,  did  they  threaten  to  become  dangerous  to 
their  conqueror. 

Little  is  known  of  the  mode  in  which  Alfred  governed 
l^ese  lands,  where,  although  they  were  not  extensive,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  presented  but  slight  obstacles,  so 
much  difference  existed  in  origin,  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  authorities  mention  many  earls,  as  Bthelnoth, 
Ealdermaa  of  Somerset,  Ethelhebn  of  Wilts,  Ethelbald  of 
£ent,  but  their  activity  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  earlier  rulers,  who  nourished  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wulf.  They  seem  to  have  been  merely  officers  of  the  court 
— ^their  former  hereditary  sovereignty  over  their  particular 
districts  begins  to  disappear.  No  Ealstan  is  seen  amongst 
the  supeiior  clergy ;  however  distinguished  some  individuals 
may  have  been  with  whom  Alfred  filled  his  episcopal  sees,  he 
never  allowed  them  any  further  participation  in  the  actual 
affiurs  of  state  than  appertained  to  their  offices.  These  are 
sufficiently  distinct  indications  as  to  the  progressive  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  as  Alfred  alone  was  able  to  free  his 
country,  so  he  was  the  principal  also  in  reaping  the  fruit  of 
his  success. 

There  is  nothing  which  implies  any  violent  proceeding. 
It  was  natural  that  the  common  welfare  should  require  a 
firmer  bond,  and  this  bond  could  only  be  cemented  by  those 
hands  which  had  so  valiantly  wielded  the  sword.  The  people 
made  no  complaint  of  any  infriugement  on  their  righti^; 
they  rather  in  later  days,  when  the  yoke  of  the  haughty 
Conqueror  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  remembered  their 
*"  DarliDg"  with  undiminished  affection,  and  gratefuUy  as- 
cribed to  him  (it  may  be  unjustly)  every  advantage,  every 
,  beneficial  arrangement  which  they  continued  to  enjoy.  !Prom 
this  feehng  arose  the  assertion  made  in  the  twelfth  century, 
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that  Alfred  jBrst  divided  the  country  into  shires,  hundreds, 
and  tithings^.  But  these  divisions  had  existed  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Germanic  race  in  England,  and  formed  the 
peculiar  basis  of  the  state,  only  in  Alfred's  time  their  limits 
were  distinctly  fixed,  and  on  account  of  the  localisation  of 
their  political  and  social  relations,  the  ancient  communities 
of  the  Mark  and  the  Ga  fell  into  decay. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Alfred,  after  the  spoliation  of 
public  and  private  property,  re-arranged  the  boundaries,  al- 
though the  assertion  that  he  caused  a  formal  survey  and 
measurement  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  History  of  the  Doomsday  Book^. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  way  was  at  least  prepared  for 
another  important  change — the  separation  of  the  judicature 
from  the  government.  Hitherto,  the  earl  and  the  prefect 
had  administered  justice  in  their  own  districts,  and  the  king 
in  the  Witenagemot ;  but  it  seems  that  at  that  time  special 
judges  were  appointed,  besides  the  officers  of  state  and  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces^.  The  ranks  of  the  earl  and  prefect 
remained  the  same  as  before ;  but  they  were  enjoined  to 
watch  more  strictly  over  the  public  affairs  of  their  districts, 
and  especially  over  the  means  of  defence  and  the  military 
preparations*. 

In  the  council  of  the  nation,  the  "Witenagemot,  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed  and  arranged  according  to 
ancient  custom.  The  district  tribunals  were  likewise  suffered 
to  continue,  although  with  the  limited  power  of  the  earl  their 
importance  became  much  lessened. 

'  Amongst  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  "Witenagemot  was  no 
longer  confined  to  one  particular  season  of  the  year ;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  March  or  May  sitting  of  the  council,  but  as 

»  Tide  the  Normans,  Ingulph.  p.  870,  and  Will.  Malmesb.  ii.  122.  Asser  men- 
tions nothing  of  the  kind. 

^  This  question  is  admurablj  handled  by  Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  L 
247,  248. 

'  Documents  of  884,  in  Smith's  Bede,  p.  771,  whose  authenticity  is,  however, 
questionable.  We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  "  Judices"  of  Asser. 
Ingulph.  p.  870,  is  of  some  importance.  He  says :  "  Praefectos  vero  proTinciamm 
(qui  antea  vicedomini)  in  duo  officia  divisit,  id  est  in  judice^,  quos  nunc  justiciarios 
vocamus,  et  in  vice  comites,  qui  adhuc  idem  nomen  retinent" 

*  Perhaps  this  is  meant  by  "  custodes  regni  constituit,"  Roger  de  Wendorer,  I 
868. 
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often  as  circmnBtanced  required,  nobles  and  freemen  were 
accustomed  to  meet  thefir  king  at  his  vill,  or  at  some  other 
suitable  place  near  at  hand,  to  take  counsel  together.  We 
know  of  only  two  West  Saxon  Witenagemots  being  held  in 
Alfred's  reign.  In  878  the  contract  was  concluded  with 
Ghithorm  at  Wedmore,  in  presence  of  the  Witan ;  and  be- 
tween the  years  880  and  885,  a  meeting  of  the  royal  council 
took  place  at  Langedene,  when  King  Ethelwulfs  arrange- 
ment of  the  inheritance  was  ratified,  and  Alfred's  disposition 
of  his  estates  approved^.  These  prove  satisfiswjtorily  how  much 
tbe  power  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  the  Normans  and 
Plantagenets,  whose  usurpations  roused  that  free,  popular 
spirit,  so  carefully  fostered  by  Alfred,  to  carry  on  the  vic- 
torious conflicts  which  residted  in  the  formation  of  parlia- 
ments. Alfred  never  did  more  than  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  from  him ;  in  the  south  of  England,  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  centralisation  long  before  his  time. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  restore  that  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  which  would  have  acquired  fresh  strength  by  union ; 
wherever  he  found  any  vitality  in  the  old  arrangements,  he 
infiised  new  energy  into  them ;  he  even  allowed  some  parts 
of  the  kiQgdom  to  remain  divided.  It  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
on  all  the  important  changes  which  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

An  essential  point  in  the  barrier  between  Wessex  and  Mercia 
continued  to  exist.  Language  and  custom  stiU  maintained  a 
division  between  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  population,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia  yet  gave  afiegiance  to  a  native  race  of  princes. 
These  are  the  reasons  of  the  separate  government  of  that 
province,  and  the  elevated  position  assumed  by  the  Ealder- 
man  Ethelred.  He  appears  as  viceroy,  governor,  and  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia^.  His  wife  Ethelfleda,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Alfred,  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him  in 
rank,  and  even  in  political  consequence ;  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  Mercian  usage,  she  was  not  only  the  wife  of  the 
prince  (cwen),  but  was  herself  endowed  with  power  as 
Lady  (hlsefdige).    But  as  Burhred's  marriage  had  already 

1  Eemble  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  314,  and  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251. 

«  "Subregolus,"  Florent  i.  113.  Even  "  rex,"  Ethelwerd,  Iv,  518.  "Mer- 
ciorom  gentis  ducatmn  gnbernans  procnrator,  in  dominio  regni  Merciornm,"  Cod. 
DipL  No.  1066, 1068.   But  also  ^*  comes,"  Asser,  p.  489,  and  Floreat.  L  101. 
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testified  the  union  whicli  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  so 
Ethebed  and  Ethelfleda  indicate  the  progress  of  a  closer  con- 
nexion, for  they  are  not  invested  with  the  royal  title.  Alfred 
himself  is  called  King  of  Mercia.  Nothing  was  there  effected 
without  his  consent ;  eveiy  decree,  giffc,  and  exchange,  required 
his  ratification.  As  far  as  we  mow,  there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  or  disagreement  between  Alfred  and  his 
earl ;  and  this  arose  from  the  strictly  honourable  character  of 
the  son-in-law,  as  well  as  from  the  close  relationship  between 
them.  Ethebed  was  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his  lord  and 
king ;  he  entered  with  perfect  sympathy  into  all  Alfred's  wise 
thoughts  and  schemes,  and  never  sought  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  general  unanimity. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  permits  us  to  gain  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  affairs  of  Mercia  than  is  possible  with  regard 
to  Wessex.  The  documents  relating  to  Ethelred's  govern- 
ment are  more  numerous,  and  afford  far  more  interesting 
details,  than  those  which  treat  of  Alfred.  In  many  of  the 
documents  containing  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the 
Mercian  coundl,  special  mention  is  made  of  Alfred.  A 
"Witenagemot  over  which  Ethelred  presided,  was  held  at  Bis- 
borough  in  the  year  883.  Another  took  place  in  888  ;  in  896 
a  full  assembly  met  at  Gloucester,  and  there  is  another,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  so  exactly  stated.  Soon  afber  Ethel- 
red's  accession^,  a  council  was  called  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  property  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith.  The  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  proceedmgs,  and  the  persons  who  were 
authorised  to  take  part  in  them,  are  all  described  in  a  docu- 
ment evidently  prepared  at  Gloucester,  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  which  deserve  to  be  translated  from  the  origmal 
Saxon,  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  managing  affairs.  It 
runs  thus : 

"In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  After 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-sbc  years  had  passed  since  his  birth, 
in  the  fourteenth  Indiction,  the  Ealderman  Ethelred  sum- 
moned the  Mercian  Witan,  bishops,  nobles,  and  all  his  forces*, 
to  appear  at  Gloucester ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  knowledge 

1  Vide  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251 ;  and  Cod.  DipL  No.  1066, 
1068, 1078, 1076;  827. 

3  "  Bisceopas  and  aldermen,  and  all  his  d^tSe  f  the  last  word  correctly  ex- 
presses the  iiea  of  power  in  the  middle  ages, ».  e.  military  strength. 
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and  approbation  of  King  Alfred.  There  thej  took  counsel 
tc^etber  how  they  might  the  most  justly  govern  their  com- 
munity before  God  and  the  world,  and  many  men,  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  consulted  together  respecting  the  lands,  and 
many  other  matters  which  were  laid  before  them.  Then  Bishop 
Wemith  spoke  to  the  assembled  Witan,  and  declared  that 
all  forest  land  which  belonged  to  Wuduceastre,  and  the  re- 
venues of  which  King  Ethelbald  once  bestowed  on  "Worcester 
for  ever,  should  henceforth  be  held  by  Bishop  "Werfrith  for 
wood  and  nasture ;  and  he  said  that  the  revenue  should  be 
taken  partly  at  Bislege,  partly  at  Aefeningas,  partly  at 
Scorranstane,  and  partly  at  Thombyrig,  according  as  lie  chose. 
Then  all  the  Witan  answered  that  the  Church  must  make 
good  her  right  as  well  as  others.  Then  Ethelwald  (Ealder- 
man  ?)  spoke :  he  would  not  oppose  the  right,  the  Bishops 
Aldberht  and  Alhun  had  already  negotiated  hereon,  he  would 
at  all  times  grant  to  each  church  her  allotted  portion.  So  he 
benevolently  yielded  to  the  bishops'  claim,  and  commanded  his 
vassal  Ecglaf  to  depart  with  Wulfhun,  the  priest  of  the  place 
(Gloucester? — properly,  the  inhabitant  of  the  place).  And 
he  caused  all  the  boundaries  to  be  surveyed  by  them,  as  he 
read  them  in  the  old  books,  and  as  King  Ethelbald  had  for- 
merly marked  them  out  and  granted  them.  But  Ethelwald 
still  desired  from  the  bishops  and  the  diocese,  that  they 
should  kindly  allow  him  and  his  son  Alhmund  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  life ;  they  would  hold  it  only  as  a  loan, 
and  no  one  might  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, which  were  granted  to  him  afc  Langanhrycge  at  the 
time  when  God  gave  him  the  land.  And  Ethelwald  declared 
that  it  would  be  always  against  Gt>d's  favour  for  any  one 
to  possess  it  but  the  lord  of  that  church  to  whom  it  had 
been  relinquished,  with  the  exception  of  Alhmund ;  and  that 
he,  during  his  Hfe,  would  maintain  the  same  friendly  spirit  of 
co-operation  with  the  bishop.  But  if  it  ever  happened  that 
Alhmund  should  cease  to  recognise  the  agreement,  or  if  he 
should  be  pronounced  unworthy  to  keep  the  land,  or  thirdly, 
if  his  end  should  arrive,  then  the  lord  of  the  church  should 
enter  into  possession,  as  the  Mercian  Witan  had  decided 
at  their  assembly,  and  pointed  out  to  him  m  the  books. 
This  took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ealderman 
Ethelred,  of  Bthelfleda,  of  the  Ealdermen  Ethulf,  Ethelferth, 
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and  Alhhelm,  of  the  Priests  Ednoth,  ElfraBd,  Werferth,  and 
Ethelwald,  of  his  own  kinsmen,  Ethelstan  and  Ethelhim,  and 
likewise  of  Alhrnund  his  own  son.  And  so  the  priest  of  the 
place  and  Ethelwald's  vassal  rode  over  the  land,  first  to  Grin- 
nethlsBge  and  Boddimbeorg,  then  to  Smececumb  and  Sen- 
getlege,  then  to  Heardanlege  also  called  Dryganleg,  and  as 
far  as  Little  NsBgleslege  and  the  land  of  Ethelferth.  So 
Ethelwald's  men  pointed  out  to  him  the  boundaries  as  they 
were  defined  and  shown  in  the  ancient  books^." 

Bishop  Werfrith,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Mercia ;  he  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Witenagemot  relative  to 
his  peculiar  afiairs,  and  also  assumed  a  more  important  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  secular  matters  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  done  at  that 
time  in  Wessex.  A  number  of  documents  arranging  dona- 
tions and  inheritances,  testify  his  zealous  adhesion  to  ter- 
ritorial rights  and  tenures,  and  his  ea^er  desire  to  extend 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  "Worcester^ 

The  resolutions  made  at  Gloucester  were  also  signed  by 
Ethelfieda,  who  probably  sat  on  the  throne  with  her  husband. 
There  appear  to  have  been  ealdermen  who  took  the  highest 
rank  amongst  the  lay  counsellors ;  as  in  Wessex  they  ruled 
over  single  districts,  but  had  no  power  over  me  and 
deed^.  There  was  a  carefiil  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  of  free 
landowners,  to  whom  a  fuU  participation  in  the  general 
government  was  assigned.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
completely  divided  from  the  laity ;  two  bishops  attended  the 
meeting  —  they  were  ranked  next  to  Wemith,  and  pro- 
bably Med  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Lichfield.  Tliis  Witen- 
agemot  presents  a  much  more  complete  form  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones  in  the  history  of  Wessex.  La  particular 
instances  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Euler,  the  Possessor, 
-and  the  Server,  were  very  similar  in  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  laws  will  bring  this  more 
evidently  before  us. 

1  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1078. 

a  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  305,  316,  826,  327,  1071. 

s  Their  names  are  giyen  in  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  1066, 1068. 
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It  was  a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  to  Mercia,  that 
London,  the  old  commercial  mart  of  the  island,  lay  within 
its  jurisdiction,  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  bounda^  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more.  In  the  year  886,  Alfred  formally  installed  the  Earl 
of  Mercia  as  governor  of  London,  after  the  place  had  been 
rebuilt^,  and  rendered  once  more  habitable,  for  it  had  often 
suffered  severely  from  fire  and  pillage,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Alfred  must  have  laid  siege  to  London  before 
accomplishing  this,  for  a  troop  of  Northmen  yet  occupied 
the  rums  ;  and  when  all  those  Angles  and  Saxons  who  had 
either  been  dispersed  by  flight,  or  for  long  years  had  groaned 
in  the  service  of  the  Danes,  again  returned  imder  his  rule, 
the  king  himself  led  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  only 
important  city^.  And  this  name  was  then  appropriate  to 
liondon  exclusively,  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Although 
there  is  no  information  given  concerning  its  commerce  and 
wealth  until  the  following  century,  yet  from  its  former  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  British  ana  Eoman  power,  from  its 
subsequent  rapid  elevation,  and  from  its  incomparable  advan- 
tages of  situation,  we  may  gather  that  it  contamed  a  popular 
tion  which  industriously  exported  the  country's  produce, 
wool  and  com,  and  that  foreigners  from  various  continental 
nations  brought  their  goods  to  this  great  port,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.  What  other 
towns  cotdd  at  that  time  compete  .with  London  ?  In  Exeter, 
Dorchester,  Wai^ham,  Dover,  and  other  places  near  the 
coast,  a  maritime  trade  was  perhaps  carried  on ;  but  pros- 
perity was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  these  and  on 
other  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  many  of  which, 
such  as  Sherborne,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  were  indebted  for  the  few  advantages  they 
had  acquired,  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  or  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  court,  which  latter  circumstance  gave  birth 
to  the  towns  of  Beading,  Chippenham,  Wantage,  and 
others.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  places  the  almost  impreg- 
nable Eoman  walls,  by  afformng  protection  against  the 

1  Asser,  p.  489:  ^^  Londoniam  civitatem  honorifice  restanrayit  et  habitabilem 
fecit,  quam  genero  sno  Aetheredo  Mercionim  comiti  commendayit  servandam." 
«  Chron.  Sax.  Florent.  1 101 ;  Ethelwerd,  it.  517. 
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Scandinavians,  tended  to  overcome  the  dislike  the  Germans 
felt  to  living  in  cities.  Each  nation  alternately  besieged,  or 
took  shelter  behind,  these  ramparts.  A  more  extensive  com- 
merce, and  an  increasing  magnificence  in  the  royal  conrt  and 
the  palaces  of  the  bishops,  were  the  first  agents  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  English  maritime  and  inland  cities.  During 
Alfred's  reign  this  development  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
civil  life  was  very  evident.  But  his  people,  nobles  and  com- 
moners, poor  and  rich,  stiU  preferred  forest  and  plain  to 
places  fenced  and  walled ;  and  the  corn-field  and  the  pasture 
were  sources  of  more  profit  to  them  than  the  inhospitable 
sea. 

StiU  the  king  and  his  household  had  no  fixed  residence. 
Like  his  fore&thers,  he  journeyed  from  one  royal  fortress  to 
another,  as  circumstances  guided.  We  gain  the  most  certain 
information  of  Alfred's  presence  in  particular  localities  when- 
ever military  affairs  called  him  to  a  post  of  duty.  In  the 
summer  of  897  he  was  at  Winchester,  which,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, became  a  capital  city^.  According  to  one  document, 
he  stayed  at  a  place  called  WuHamere,  in  the  year  898.  In 
the  following  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Earl  Ethelred, 
Archbishop  Plegmund,  and  Bishop  Werfrith^,  at  Celchyth ; 
from  his  signature  to  Mercian  documents  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  present  at  the  councils  then  held  in  that 
province. 

The  signature  of  the  king  was  either  simply  "Hex,"  or  "Eex 
Saxonum,"  or  "  Dei  gratia  rex  Saxonum."  His  court  already 
represented  the  increasing  power  and  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom ;  it  may  be  plainly  seen  how  state  officers  began  to  arise 
from  the  former  nobles  of  the  country,  how  the  two  are  occa^ 
sionally  blended  together,  and  how  the  dignities  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  court  at  last  assume  a  definite  form.  In 
different  years  we  learn  the  names  of  individual  ealdermen 
(duces) ;  these  are,  besides  Ethelred  the  inferior  sovereign, 
Ethelhehn  of  Wiltshire,  Beocca,  Ethelwald,  Efchelnoth  from 
a  Mercian  district,  Ceolwulf,  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Widfred  of 
Hampshire,  Beorhtwulf  of  Essex,  Ordul^  Widlaf,  Garulf, 
Byrhtnoth,  who  no  longer  as  of  old  governed  their  particular 
provinces,  only  one  here  and  there  among  them  appears  to 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897.  «  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  284, 1047. 
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Lave  been  invested  with  the  title  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  Thus  Bthelhelm,  Ealdernwn  of  Wilts,  Ealder- 
man  Beo(^a :  Sighelm,  and  Athelstaa,  of  whose  rank  nothing 
exact  is  known,  were  charged  with  missions  to  Eome.  There 
are  also  two  other  nobles,  Wulfred  and  Ethelred,  who  do  not 
bear  the  title  of  either  thane  or  ealderman^.  In  the  year  892 
Elfric  is  called  a  royal  treasurer  (thesaurarius,  hordere,  vide 
Athelstan,  legg.  i.  3),  in  897  Egwulf  is  said  to  be  a  marshal 
(strator  regis,  cyninges  horsPegn),  in  892  SigewuLP  is  desig- 
nated a  cup-bearer  (pincema,  byrel  ?  vide  Beowulf,  v.  2316, 
Cod.  Exon.  161,  8)  ;  all  three  fined  the  highest  offices  about 
At&ed.  Lucumon  is  called  the  king's  reeve.  Boyal  thanes  were 
a  kind  of  inferior  chiefs  under  the  ealderman,  as  Eadulf  of 
Sussex.  Ethelferth  was  termed  the  king's  neat-herd^.  A  cer- 
tain Beomwulf  was  burgrave  of  Winchester.  Wulfric,  who  had 
been  marshal  before  Egwulf^  and  died  in  897,  held  at  the  same 
time  the  office  of  Wealhgerefo,  or  Welsh  reeve,  which  most 
probably  consisted  in  the  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  dependent  Britons  who  might  be  found  in  Alfred's  service, 
and  particularly  on  his  lands  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom^ 
Although  these  few  accounts  are  very  meagre,  yet  they  aid  us 
in  gaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  life  which  Alfred  led  as  king. 
But  his  efficiency  as  a  monarch  was  of  much  greater  and 
more  recognised  importance  in  legislation ;  it  was  here  that 
he  endeavoured  to  give  a  moral  education  to  his  people,  and 
to  establish  entirely  new  principles  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  ones.  His  well-preserved  code  of  laws  gives  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  material  for  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
The  idea  has  been  long  since  formed  that  Alfred  was  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  peculiarly  the  legislator  of  his  peopl^ ; 
we  are  told  that  '^  amidst  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  din  6f 
warlike  instruments^"  he  found  time  to  complete  this  great 
work.     We  know  however,  that  during  many  years  of  his 

1  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  il  128,  with  qnotations  from  Florence;  God. 
DipL  No.  1065. 
«  Cod.  DipL  No.  320. 

•  "  Cynges  geneat,"  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 

•  Chron.  Sox.  A.  897;  with  which  compare  Eemble,  Saxons,  ii.  178, 179. 

•  "  nie  inter  fremitns  armomm  et  stridores  litnorom  leges  tnlit,"  occnrs  in  a 
manuscript  of  Wilh.  Malmesb.    Hardy,  iL  §  122. 
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reign,  peace  was  enjoyed  in  England,  and  we  may  venture  to 
conclude  that  the  elaboration  of  his  code  must  have  occupied 
him  at  a  time  when  he  had  less  of  other  matters  to  engage 
his  attention.  The  designation  of  lawgiver  is  strictly  speak- 
ing erroneous :  he  created  no  new  laws,  his  aim  was  simply 
to  restore,  to  renovate,  to  improve.  In  every  part  of  his 
dominions  Alfred  met  with  existing  laws  upon  which  he 
could  take  footing,  but  after  the  struggle  for  freedom,  altered 
circumstances  required  fresh  arrangements,  and  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  component  ;parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  called  for  a  correction  and 
revision  of  the  old  laws,  so  that  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  legislation  was  necessary. 

Amongst  particular  tribes,  and  subsequent  to  the  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  ancient  laws  had  for  some 
centuries  acquired  a  durable  character  by  being  committed 
to  writing,  and  a  perfect  written  language  was  formed  in 
'the  West  Saxon  dialect  much  earlier  than  in  that  of  any 
other  German  people.  These  circumstances,  happily  for 
the  British  Island,  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  clergy 
there,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  possible  on  the 
Continent,  and  besides,  made  the  German  language  the 
vehicle  of  the  laws,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Eomanised  Normans  that  the  English  people  were  judged  and 
sentenced  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand.  In  former 
days,  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Mercia,  had  each  its  own  laws  in  its 
own  dialects,  and  both  these  were  closely  allied.  All  the 
people  were  of  Q-erman  origin.  When  Alfred  undertook  the 
work,  in  which  he  was  faithfully  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  the  wise  and  great  men  of  his  nation,  he  had 
before  him  the  Kentish  coflection  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king,  with  the  supplemental  additions  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Hlothhsere,  Eadric,  and  Wihtrsed ;  his  own  ancestor 
Tna  caused  the  West  Saxon  laws  to  be  compiled ;  and  the 
law-book  of  the  great  Offa  was  used  in  Mercia.  There  was 
much  in  the  three,  of  which,  on  inspection,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved, but  several  points  did  not  please  him,  and  these,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  counsellors,  he  rejected ;  mean- 
while, he  had  some  intention  of  putting  lus  own  ideas  in  their 
stead,  but  he  knew  not  whether  they  would  be  approved  by 
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his  successors^.  Ina's  collection  was  the  only  one  received 
entire  into  the  Codex,  which  was  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  "West  Saxons.  A  few  articles  were  omitted 
here  and  there  from  the  Kentish  and  Mercian  laws,  but  re- 
search into  this  matter  is  not  possible,  as  Offa's  book  is  lost. 

Thus  the  substance  of  many  particular  laws  was  included 
in  the  general  work,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  old 
Teutonic  general  and  provincial  law  by  this  means  attained 
a  wider  signification  and  importance.  It  is  superfluous  in  a 
biography  of  the  king  to  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  especially  as  this 
subject  has  been  successftdly  handled  by  many  learned  men, 
in  books  that  are  universally  accessible.  But  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  exact  opinions  and  acts  of  the  king  requires 
a  notice  of  those  poiuts  where  his  altering  hand  is  discernible. 
The  motives  which  actuated  him  in  his  work  of  reformation 
were  twofold ;  one,  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  royal  authorilr,  and  the  other,  his  peculiarly 
earnest  desire  of  infusing  Christian  principles  into  the  ancient 
national  laws  derived  from  Paganism,  and  even  taking  these 
principles  as  a  fresh  foundation.  "Whenever  traces  of  this 
spirit  appear  in  his  Codex,  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of 
Alfred,  by  whom  new  rules  of  action  were  thus  created,  or  at 
least  pointed  out  to  posterity. 

The  laws  of  King  Ina  present  a  striking  picture  of  the  inse- 
curity and  rude  licentiousness  which  existed  throughout  Wessex 
in  his  time.  The  distinctions  of  rank  which  had  been  preserved 
amongst  the  people  in  their  wanderings,  had  been  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  by  the  division  of  landed  property,  therefore  the 
"Were-geld,  inflicted  on  all  freemen,  had  been  but  little  effi- 
cacious in  preventing  constant  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
never-ending  feuds.  The  Church  had  from  its  commencement 
assumed  the  civil  rights  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  as  well  as  the 
rdation  of  conqueror  to  the  subjugated  native  inhabitants,  who 
were  almost  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  its  daily  in- 
creasing acquirements  of  land  kept  the  pubHc  legal  affairs  in 
perpetml  confusion.    Ina's  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  list  of 

1  *^  Forpaxn  me  waes  nncnd  hwset  paes  pam  lician  wolde  pe  sefter  na  wseren." 
Introdaction  to  Alfred's  Laws,  bj  Thorpe,  ''Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,"  i.  58. 
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punishments  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  quarrels,  murder, 
robbery,  and  injury  to  forest  and  cattle ;  or  else  it  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  general  government 
of  the  slaves,  and  particularly  of  the  numerous  Welsh  in  the 
western  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  an 
almost  lawless  condition.  Alfred  adopted  much  of  this  into  his 
book ;  in  some  instances  he  made  wise  alterations.  Formerly 
different  punishments  had  been  awarded  for  stealing  money, 
horses,  and  bee-hives ;  now  thejr  were  aU  dealt  with  in  an 
equally  severe  manner,  but  a  higher  degree  of  punishment 
was  adjudged  for  robbery  from  the  jjerson;  in  other  re- 
spects, particularly  in  cases  of  bodily  injury,  he  made  a  much 
more  strict  and  extensive  regulanon  tliian  his  ancestor^. 
The  ancient  law  concerning  boc-land  (land  granted  by 
writings),  which  was  to  be  held  bjr  the  same  family,  and  to 
descend  to  the  male  hebs,  he  likewise  caused  to  be  preserved 
in  all  its  force,  as  it  appears  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Mercian  law-book^. 

A  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  intrusion 
of  elements  decidedly  foreign  to  the  old  Teutonic  national 
law,  were  now  perceptible  in  many  places.  An  entirely 
new  meaning  was  given  to  the  very  first  article  of  the 
code.  Whosoever  should  break  his  oath,  or  fail  to  perform  a 
pledge,  was  sentenced  to  forty  days'  imprisonment  in  some 
roval  place,  and  to  undergo  penance  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
Afce'ady  the  use  of  the  word  "career"  indicates  that  the  depri- 
vation of  freedom  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  indeed  in  earlier 
collections  of  laws  nothing  is  to  be  found  resembling  it.  But 
from  this  periodjustice  began  to  be  administered  with  a  more 
powerful  hand,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  which,  backed  by  its  Christian  importance, 
was  most  strictly  enforced.  The  fourth  article  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant :  "  If  any  person,  either  by  himself  or  others,  practise 
treachery  against  the  life  of  the  king  or  his  lords,  he  shall 
make  compensation  with  his  life  and  aU  his  possessions ;  if 
he  should  desire  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  by  judicial 

I  Compare  Leg.  MH,  44-77  with  Leg.  Athelb.  32-78. 

^  Vide  Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  Introduction,  p.  zzzii.  with  reference  to  Leg. 
-ffilf.  41. 
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means,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  according  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  royal  "Were-geld."  Here  there  is  an  evidence 
of  the  height  of  power  to  which  the  monarchy  had  risen,  and 
of  the  means  whereby  its  authoritjr  was  maintained  and  pre- 
served inviolate.  Yet  still  the  king's  Were-geld  continued, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  placed  him  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  firemen,  for  those  who  were  thus  able  to  expiate 
their  offences  might  escape  death.  But  the  new  principle, 
which  alone  was  valid  in  later  times,  already  began  to  be 
developed,  and  its  introduction  must  be  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
according  to  whose  Scriptural  notions  reward  and  punishment 
proceeded  immediately  from  Gted,  and  who  would  likewise 
protect  earthly  rulers  by  divine  laws. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  just,  on  account  of  these 
innovations  to  accuse  Alfred  of  despotic  aims,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  "  anti-national  and  un-Teutonic  feelings^."  The  strict 
Judaic  doctrines  respecting  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
had  already  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
began  also  to  influence  the  secular  government ;  for  when 
large  kingdoms  were  established  by  the  conquering  Germans, 
all  the  rulers  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  altered  political  relations,  by  the  insinuating 
counsels  of  the  Eomish  clergy.  The  nature  and  tendency  of 
all  that  period  of  the  mid  fie  ages  prevented  any  Christian 
country  or  Christian  ruler  from  becoming  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  it  was  not  possible  even  for  Alfred  to  accomplish  his 
important  task  of  uniting  and  improving  his  people,  by  any 
other  means  than  those  which  were  ia  universal  use  at  the 
time ;  and  yet  experience  had  plaialy  taught  him  what  would 
become  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  if  in  such  a  favourable 
moment  as  the  present,  he  were  to  leave  matters  in  their  old 
condition.  And  had  not  his  grandfather  Egbert  sought  to 
learn  from  Charlemagne  a  new  method  of  governing  his 
kingdom  ?    So  Alfred's  reformation  was  a  thorough  one : 

1  Eemble,  Saxons,  ii.  208,  n.  2.  This  intelligent  author,  whose  thoughts  and 
feelings  partake  so  much  of  a  German  character,  in  attribnting  these  errors  to 
Alfred,  accounts  for  them  by  his  partial  love  for  foreign  literature,  and  his  over- 
bearing character  in  his  youth.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  is  not  proved,  and  the 
precise  relative  dates  of  his  literary  and  legislative  labours  are  certainly  not  esta- 
blished. This  view  of  the  subject  bears  too  much  the  stamp  of  the  mode  of 
thinking  in  our  own  day. 
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all  that  was  once  Tigorous  througliout  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  but  which  was  now  fallen  into  decay,  he  abandoned ;  all 
the  other  machineiy  of  the  government  he  left  in  action,  and 
to  his  fostering  and  improving  hand  it  must  be  ascribed  that 
so  much  of  it  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day  in  England, 
whilst  so  many  of  the  other  European  German  states  have 
long  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  ancient  institutions.  A 
strict  monarchy  was  the  only  condition  on  which  the  coimtry 
could  be  saved  at  that  time,  and  as  aU.  Alfred's  efforts  had 
this  end  in  view,  he  had  no  choice  with  respect  to  the  means. 
Besides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
firmly  established  in  the  past  days  of  the  West  Saxon  state, 
whicn  had  early  included  a  number  of  hundreds,  and  ex- 
tended itself  over  many  districts,  whilst  the  Jutish  and 
Anglian  kingdoms  seem  to  have  consisted  at  most  of  only  a 
few.  We  know  that  for  centuries  after  their  rise,  Mercia 
and  Wessex  continued  to  prosecute  their  conquests.  In  the 
storm  of  conflicting  circumstances,  at  length  only  Wessex  re- 
mained standing ;  all  the  other  kingdoms  had  fallen,  many  of 
them  returning  to  their  original  form  of  provinces,  but  under 
the  West  Saxon  dominion.  It  therefore  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Wessex 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  ealdermen  who  governed  the  pro- 
vinces. Alfred  began  to  make  special  appointments  to  this 
office,  which  under  him  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  excepting  in 
Mercia.  Ealdermen  and  bishops,  the  two  highest  digni- 
taries in  State  and  Church,  came  by  degrees  to  take  the  same 
rank  ;  whilst  in  former  times  it  was  the  king  who  was  valued 
equally  with  the  bishops,  and  thus  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  king  originally  rose  from  and  above  flie  other 
ealdermen.  Whilst  in  the  law-book  of  Ina  the  same  fines 
were  assigned  for  breaches  of  the  peace  against  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  in  Kent,  robbery  of  the  Church  or  of  a  bishop 
or  a  priest  was  visited  with  a  higher  measure  of  punishment 
than  robbery  of  the  king's  property^.  Alfred  obtained  a 
higher  compensation  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
dignitary  in  the  state ;  his  sum  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  Kentish  law,  whilst  those  of  the  bishops  and  ealdermen, 

1  Allen.    Inquiry  into  the  Eise  and  Growth  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative  in  Eng- 
land, p.  37.  ed.  ii. 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  nobility  and  freemen, 
were  proporfcionably  lowered. 

But  Ina  had  already  ordained,  that  whosoever^  should  ven- 
ture to  draw  his  sword  in  the  king's  house,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace,  such  a  crime  could  be  expiated  only  by  death  or 
severe  penance,  according  as  the  king  might  think  fit.  Alfred 
transferred  this  law  un^tered  into  his  Codex*.  In  this  and 
similar  decrees  concerning  crime,  the  laws  providing  for 
personal  security,  originally  founded  on  distinctions  of  rank, 
took  a  new  development ;  the  importance  of  the  old  were-geld 
began  to  decline,  and  corporeal  punishment  was  established 
in  its  stead.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
muniiy  preserved  their  respective  ranks ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  made  in  Alfred's 
laws  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  whilst  the  arrange- 
ments of  Ina  relative  to  the  Celtic  slaves  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  code. 

The  continuance  of  the  frank-pledge  (freoburh,  fii«gegvld) 
was  ratified  by  many  articles :  those  who  were  exempt  trom 
this  arrangement,  either  as  outlawed  criminals  or  as  foreign- 
ers, were  not  amenable  to  its  obligations,  but,  like  the  tra- 
velling merchant,  enjoyed,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  con- 
ditions, the  protection  of  the  king  and  his  justiciary^.  The 
necessity  of  forming  new  guilds  may  have  become  apparent 
at  that  time,  but  their  origin  and  progress  were  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  cities. 

Many  of  the  arrangements  in  the  first  part  of  Alfred's 
collection  of  laws  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  but  at  the  same  time  abo  to  the  growth 
of  Christian  feeling ;  and  his  efforts  to  educate  the  morals 
of  his  powerful,  but  stiU  uncultivated  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  indeed  beautiful 
and  excellent.    His  aim  was  not  only  directed  towards  the 

1  Leg.  Inse,  45 :  King  and  bishop,  120  shillings;  ealderman,  80  ;  a  thane 
(degen),  60;  a  gesithcondman,  35.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  Leg.  Aelf.  40: 
tiieldng,  120;  archbishop,  90;  bishop  and  ealderman,  60;  twelflthyndeman,  80; 
sixhjndenum,  15 ;  ceorl  (Areeman),  5.    See  Eemble,  Saxons,  ii.  399. 

s  Only  instead  of  "  house,"  he  says  *'  court.'*  Compare  Leg.  Inss,  6,  with  Leg. 
Aelf.  7. 

'  Leg.  Aelf.  42,  27,  34.    Transhition  of  J^ppenberg,  ii.  333. 
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prevention  of  robberies  and  feuds,  he  also  strove  to  check 
every  species  of  immorality  amongst  all  classes.  The  seduc- 
tion of  nuns  was  dealt  with  most  severely.  Ina  had  com- 
menced the  work,  but  still  the  regulations  of  his  great  suc- 
cessor, respecting  such  crimes,  are  much  more  numerous  and 
strict.  In  a  similar  proportion  were  punishments  adjudged 
for  working  on  the  Sunday,  or  other  holy  days^.  Bespec&ig 
the  rules  for  priests,  the  revenues  due  from  land  to  the 
Church,  and  for  taking  sanctuary,  very  little  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  eighth  century;  but; yet 
Xing  Ina  had  taken  counsel  on  these  points,  not  only  with  all 
his  Witan,  but  also  with  his  two  bishops,  Hedde  andEorcen- 
bald^.  Alfred's  high  reverence  fpr  the  Church  and  its  Mth 
enabled  him  to  make  new  and  more  extensive  arrangements. 
Although  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  ranked  fer  below 
him  in  the  degree  of  compensation,  yet  every  offence  against 
their  individual  dignity  was  rigorously  punished.  Any  one 
who  presumed  to  fight  within  sight  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop,  was  compelled  to  atone  for  it  by  payment  of  160  and 
100  shillings.  A  priest  so  fer  forgettmg  himself  as  to  kill 
a  man  in  combat,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  bishop  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  properW  and  to  be  divested  of  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Strict  regulations  were  made  concerning 
sanctuary  in  churches  and  monasteries,  in  which  criminals 
and  fugitives  took  refdge ;  how  long  such  persons  should  re- 
main there,  and  their  treatment  during  the  time  allowed 
them.  Bobbery  of  Church  property  was  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  a  double  fine,  and  the  loss  of  a  hand*. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  these  instances  to  show  what 
progress  the  national  law  had  made  at  that  time,  and  on  what 
principles  it  was  conducted.  By  a  peculiar  addition,  Alfred 
impressed  upon  the  entire  Codex  the  character  of  his  own 
mind,  much  more  than  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  for 
he  began  his  new  book  of  laws  with  extracts  from  the  Bible 
itself,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments*.  These 
words  were  placed  first :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  all  these 

1  Leg.  InaB,  27,  31,  3;  Leg.  Aelf.  8,  9,  10,  11,  18,  26,  26,  43. 

*  Leg.  Inse,  1,  4,  5,  61,  and  Thorpe's  Introdnetion,  i.  102. 
»  Leg.  Aelf.  15,  21,  2,  5,  6. 

*  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  44,  ff.  * 
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words,  BoyJDgy  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  Then  followed 
the  Ten  Commandments,  omitting  the  second,  but  the  23rd 
verse  of  the  chapter  was  inserted  to  make  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. Then  followed,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  21  st,  22nd, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  23rd  chapters  of  iEUodus,  which 
contain  the  Mosaic  laws,  treating  of  the  relations  between 
masters  and  servants,  of  the  punishments  for  murder, 
homicide,  thefb,  and  other  heinous  sins,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
observance  of  holy  and  festival  days.  The  last  statute  is : 
^  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  Grods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  firom  thy  mouth."  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  Then  the 
book  proceeds :  '^  These  are  the  laws  spoken  to  Moses  by  the 
Almighty  God  himself,  who  commanded  him  to  keep  them, 
and  afterwards  the  only  Son  of  God,  who  is  Chnst  our 
Saviour  came  upon  earth,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  come  to 
destroy  these  laws  and  to  abolish  them,  but  in  every  way  to 
fdMl  them ;  and  he  taught  mercy  and  humility.  Then,  after 
he  had  suffered,  but  before  his  apostles  had  gone  forth  to 
teach  in  all  lands,  and  whilst  they  were  still  together,  they 
converted  many  heathens  to  God,  and  still  remaining  to- 
gether, thej  sent  messengers  into  Antioch  and  Syria  to 
preach  Christ's  laws.  But  when  they  leamt  that  these  mes- 
sengers met  with  no  success,  the  apostles  sent  them  a  letter. 
And  this  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  apostles  to  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  CiHcia,  which  places  are  now  converted  &om  heathenism." 
Here  foUows  literally  the  Epistle  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  XV.,  23-29.  Alfred  then  added,  from  Matthew 
vii.,  12  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "By  this  one  Commandment 
man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  then  he  wiU  require 
no  other  law-book."  This  short  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
Gt>d  upon  earth  proceeds  further:  "Since  now  it  happens 
that  many  nations  have  adopted  the  faith  of  Christ,  se- 
veral synods  have  assembled  upon  the  earth,  and  also 
amongst  the  English  people  since  thejrhave  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  consistmg  of  holy  bishops  with  other  dis- 
tinguished Witan.  Moved  by  the  compassion  which  Christ 
taught  towards  error,  they  oroained  that  by  their  permission, 
secular  lords,  for  nearly  every  misdeed,  might  in  the  first  in- 
stance make  compensation  by  a  fine,  except  for  treason 
against  a  lord,  on  which  crime  they  dared  not  exercise  any 
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mercy,  because  the  Almighty  G-od  would  not  grant  it  to  those 
who  exalted  themselves  above  Him,  nor  Christ,  God's  son,  to 
him  who  sold  Him  to  death,  and  He  commanded  that  a  lord 
should  be  loved  like  Himself^." 

In  different  synods  different  punishments  were  allotted  for 
various  human  offences,  and  aifferent  commandments  were 
written  in  the  several  synod-books :  "  "Whereupon  I,  King 
Alfred,  have  collected  and  commanded  to  be  written  down 
those  laws  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which  seem  to 
me  good,"  &c.  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  ha«  been 
already  considered :  "  I,  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
showed  them  to  all  my  Witan,  and  they  said  that  they  ap- 
proved of  them  all,  and  would  observe  them."  Then  follow 
ids  own  statutes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other* 
collection  of  laws  of  the  middle  ages  so  large  a  portion  of 
Biblical  matter  as  in  this ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  no  other 
has  so  completely  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  is  true  that  many  passages  from  both  Testaments  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Erai^ish  and  other  Continental  codes,  and 
the  general  influence  in  legislation  of  eminent  princes  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  entire  clerical  body  is  indubitable ;  but  in 
no  other  do  we  find  the  idea  of  blending  the  old  Teutonic 
law  with  the  Hebrew-Christian,  so  perfectly  carried  into 
effect. 

How  natural  then  is  the  conjecture  that  Alfred  humbly 
submitted  himself  to  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  similar  power  in  the  state,  to  that  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  country  of  the  weak  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  in  England  during  the  lifetime  of  his  own 
father,  who  had  taught  his  son  to  fear  God  and  the  Church. 
But  a  closer  research  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  activity  of  its  supporters  at  that  time,  vdll 
show  us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Alfred,  on  the 
contrary,  ruled  in  the  most  perfect  concord  vrith  his  clergy, 
and  was,  in  fisict,  the  head  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  deny 
the  tendency  towards  despotism  which  he  introduced  into  the 
government,  this  is  evinced  in  various  instances ;  but  never- 
theless Alfred's  name  must  be  held  in  all  honour,  for  he  ad- 

> ''  Lnfioen  seva  bine  selfne,"  not  as  one's  self,  as  Thorpe  translates  it,  but  like 
himself— viz.  God.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  208. 
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ministered  law  and  justice  according  to  the  eternal  and 
divine  precepts,  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  Decalogue 
by  the  grand  addition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  "  a  man 
should  love  his  neighbour  su9  himself." 

This  pecuHar  construction  of  his  code  proceeded  from  the 
earnest  character  of  his  religious  belief,  to  which  we  may  also 
chiefly  ascribe  its  high  moral  tone.  The  question  indeed 
presents  itself:  did  Alfred  really  aim  at  governing  his  sub- 
jects according  to  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  regulations  ? 
What  could  be  done  with  reference  to  the  punishments  for 
damaging  vineyards  ?  Would  it  not  have  oeen  absurd  to 
recal  to  the  Saxons  the  memory  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  ?  It  is  true  that  many  fundamental  laws 
relative  to  property  in  land  and  cattle,  as  well  as  to  assault 
and  murder,  were  precisely  the  same  amongst  the  G-erman 
and  Semitic  people ;  and  although  Alfred  made  a  Christian 
law  of  that  Hebrew  one^  which  bestowed  freedom  on  a  slave 
after  six  years  of  service,  vet  on  the  whole,  he  merely  held  up 
as  an  example  to  his  subjects  a  code  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  which  showed  them  those  points  wherein 
their  Christian  community  was  still  deficient.  He  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  them  his  own  conviction,  that 
punishment  and  reward  belonged  to  God,  who  ordained  the 
king  to  be  His  representative  upon  earth  to  execute  justice. 
And  yet  it  is  singular  enough  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  Were- 
geld  considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  Divine  wrath ! 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  add  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  an  historical  eye-witness  how  strictly  Alfred  re- 
quired every  man  to  be  ireated  according  to  the  right  and 
equity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

From  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Asser,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  amongst  the  many 
evils  consequent  on  the  Danish  invasion,  great  irregularities 
had  entered  into  the  administration  of  justice^.  Throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  common  and  poor  freemen  had  no  other 

>  The  command  of  Moses,  that  a  slave  who  wished  to  remain  as  a  servant 
with  his  master  should  have  his  ear  pierced  through  with  an  awl  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  47,  n.  11,  is  very  similar  to  an  old  German 
custom.    Compare  Grinun.  Deutsche  Bechtsalterthiimer,  p.  339. 

2  A«ser,  towards  the  end.    Florent  Wigorn.  i.  106. 
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protection  thaa  that  a^orded  them  by  the  king  himself; 
for  the  great  and  powerful  men  who  administered  the  laws 
were  lifted  up  by  pride,  and  occupied  themselves  with  worldly 
matters  rather  than  with  such  as  would  do  honour  to  their 
Christian  name.  In  the  regular  tribunals,  where  the  earls 
and  other  officials  sat  to  distribute  justice,  there  were  so 
many  discussions  and  quarrels  about  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgments  rarely  gave  satisfaction.  But  the  king 
caused  aU  decisions  to  be  laid  before  him,  whether  they  were 
just  or  unjust,  and  he  investigated  them  strictly,  especially 
when  the  offence  encroached  on  his  own  prerogative.  The 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  naturally  caused  the  king 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  as  the  principal  guardian  of 
justice.  But  the  confidence  placed  in  Alfred  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects  was  fuUy  justified  by  his  extreme  conscientious- 
ness. He  was  more  sincere  than  any  other  in  the  country 
in  his  endeavours  to  discover  a  true  and  just  judgment^  and 
to  bestow  their  lawful  rights  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rich  and  powerful.  In  the  same  manner 
he  inquired  into  all  the  sentences  which  were  given  in  the 
district  courts  of  his  kingdom,  whether  they  were  just  or 
unjust ;  he  often  summoned  the  judge  to  be  Drought  before 
him,  and  questioned  him.  Sometimes  he  obtained  information 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  faithfol  servants.  He  did 
this  chiefly  in  order  to  discover  whether  injustice  had  been 
practised  horn  ignorance  or  malevolence,  firom  love,  or  fear, 
or  hate,  towards  any  one,  or  wholly  from  a  desire  of  gain. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  judge  would  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  but  then  Alfred  would  seriously  set  before  him  his 
folly,  and  would  say :  "  I  am  astonished  at  your  great  teme-^ 
rity,  that  you  who,  by  God's  favour  and  mine,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  office  and  rank  of  the  Wise^,  should  have 
entirely  neglected  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  the  Wise. 
Either,  therefore,  resign  your  temporal  power,  or  assiduously 
apply  yourself,  as  I  require  of  you,  to  obtain  wisdom." 
Thus  many  nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank  would  fre<juently 
seek  to  acquire  in  their  old  age  what  they  had  neglected  m  their 
yoiith^,  and  would  choose  to  submit  to  be  instfucted,  a  thing 

1  In  exqnendis  jndiciis  discretissimns  indagator.  >  Sa|n«ntes,  witan. 

>  lUiierati  ab  infantia  comites  pene  omnes,  praepositi  ae  ministri. 
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hitherto  strange  to  them,  and,  like  schoolbop,  commence  at 
the  rudiments  of  learning  rather  than  relinquish  their  offices. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
narration,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  cases  ofben  occurred. 
They  became  soon  noticed  by  contemporary  observers.  In 
the  course  of  the  century,  iudeed,  the  evil  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, and  to  have  greatly  extended  its  ruinous  effects ;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  assert 
that  the  Saxon  king  was  unmerciful  enough  to  cause  a  great 
nimiber  of  unjust  judges  to  be  hanged,  after  being  severely 
reprimanded^.  But  how  could  the  most  beautifiil  traits  of 
Alfi«d's  character  be  thus  mistaken  and  censured?  The 
aim  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  legislation  was  to 
raise  the  moral  greatness  of  his  people,  and  to  promulgate 
the  Ghnstian  faith,  and  this  is  plainly  shown  us  also  by 
Asser ;  Christianity  required  that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice should  be  allotted  to  the  high  as  to  the  low.  The  state 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  must  have  wise  and  learned  judges 
of  the  law ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  grief  to 
Alfred,  that  those  men  who,  from  their  rank  and  wealth, 
should  have  exhibited  a  briUiant  example  to  aU  besides,  and 
who  had  such  an  important  voice  in  the  public  administration 
of  justice,  were  found  so  deficient.  They  could  not  even  read 
in  public  the  laws  of  their  country ;  the  hitherto  universally 
acknowledged  common  law  b^an  now  to  be  forgotten.  And 
with  this  is  connected  another  point  of  no  less  importance  to 
us.  Besides  earls  and  governors,  Asser  mentions  regular 
judges^,  who,  although  they  appear  from  their  title  to  have 
had  a  right  to  practise  their  official  employment,  yet  were 
unable  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  nobles 
and  free  landowners  had  so  alienated  themselves  from  the 
community,  especially  during  the  time  of  war,  that  they 
could  no  longer  administer  justice  without  fdrther  legal 
knowledge.  Thus  there  arose  a  tribunal,  which  perhaps  had 
been  projected  long  before,  and  which  the  king  now  mo- 
delled and  fitted  for  its  important  office.  Possibly,  an  ar- 
rangement was  then  made  m  England  similar  to  the  missi 
doimnici  of  Charlemagne,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 

1  Andrew  Home,  Miroir  des  JoBtices,  p.  296-298. 
'  They  were  Tarious:  comites,  praepositi,jadice8. 
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courts  called  Assizes,  for  whilst  the  people  and  their 
fiheriflfe  still  retained  the  right  of  giving  judgment,  the  king, 
to  whom  alone  belonged  an  executive  power,  practised  a 
strict  inspection  by  means  of  messengers^.  But  the  judges, 
whose  national  title  was  unquestionably  Grerefan  (TEarls), 
were  answerable  for  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  for 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  them. '  And  this  responsibility 
caused  them  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  kin^,  their  chief  ma* 
gistrate,  in  those  cases  when  they  exposed  tiieir  ignorance^. 

Before  we  leave  this  important  subject,  and  conclude  the 
account  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  period,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  glance  at  that  country  which,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  was  united  in  the  dominion  of  Wessex — ^the  Chris- 
tian Danish  kingdom,  which,  by  the  policy  of  Alfred,  had 
been  established  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  first  legal  union, 
the  short  statute  made  and  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  "Wed- 
more  between  the  two  kings  and  their  adherents,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  few  principal  points  are  very  brief, 
and  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  necessity.  Guthorm-Athel- 
stan  could  not  avoid  the  consequences  of  this  treaty.  Al- 
though he  still  adhered  to  piracy,  the  way  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  union  of  his  own  followers  with  the  original 
Anglian  population,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  890.  Al- 
though his  death  occasioned  a  new  and  desperate  attack  from 
the  Danes,  and  his  immediate  successor  Eohric  proved  himself 
to  be  no  pattern  of  fidelity,  yet  the  work  widch  had  been 
commenced  was  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  grew  and 
flourished  even  beneath  the  storms  of  a  war  that  continued 
for  a  year.  An  amplification  of  the  resolutions  of  Wedmore  is 
extant,  which  was  made  at  a  later  period,  and  designated  the 
Peace  between  Guthorm  and  Edward.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable, and  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  proofs,  that  the  latter, 
Alfred's  son,  was  invested  with  regal  honours  and  princely 
power  so  early  as  the  year  890 ;  the  execution  of  the  new 
document  must  have  taken  place  in  Alfred's  own  reign, 
although  there  is  onlv  doubtfrd  information  of  a  Guthorm 
11.^,  who  succeeded  Eohric  in  905.  These  laws  apparently 
belong  to  the  enlarged  legislative  code  of  Alfred;   it  is 

1  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  41-45.     «  Bific  of  the  German  Kingdom,  by  Sybel,  p.  235. 
'  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  166.    On  the  authority  of  Walling- 
ford,  p.  589,  540. 
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expressly  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  these  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  Alfred  and  Guthorm,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
ratifi^ed  between  the  Angles  and  Danes,  and  were  now 
revived  by  Edward.  They  bear  in  an  extended  form  the 
same  features  as  were  exhibited  in  Alfred's  code,  and  they 
give  sufficing  internal  proof,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  Christianity  had  Decome  the  state  religion,  or  rather 
that  it  had  conquered  and  completely  overtimied  the  old- 
established  heathen  faith.  Here,  too,  the  first  articles  treat 
of  the  Church,  and  of  obedience  to  Christian  commands. 
One  Grod  only  shall  be  loved,  and  he  will  reward  and  punish. 
Peace  towards  the  Church  and  towards  the  king,  is  alike  to 
be  preserved  inviolably.  Dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Church ;  they  both  protect  morals  and  manners 
from  injury.  Labour,  swearing,  and  the  ordeal,  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  practised  on  holy  days.  The  punishment 
against  profanation  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly necessary  on  account  of  the  transgressions  which 
had  lately  been  committed  by  the  Northmen.  The  perform- 
ance of  pagan  rites,  witchcraft,  and  conjuration,  were  like- 
wise punishable  offences.  But  on  the  other  hand,  priests  and 
foreigners  were  to  enjoy  peculiar  protection  as  amongst  the 
West  Saxons,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  classes  of  the  free 
population  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  careful  distinction 
is  made,  in  name  at  least,  in  the  measure  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  people  of  Saxon  and  of  Danish  origin^. 

Thus  then,  after  it  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  probable 
that  the  principal  Christian  state  in  England  was  destined 
to  destruction,  it  was  not  only  delivered  by  the  sword,  but 
its  deliverer  also  restored  internal  order,  and  bound  it  to- 
gether beneath  his  powerful  protection.  "We  often  see  in 
history  great  revolutionary  events  interrupting  the  quiet 

Erogress  of  a  nation ;  all  the  ancient  enfeebled  institutions 
ecome  abolished ;  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
great  man,  struggle  and  are  victorious,  and  then  the  seed 
is  sown  of  a  weU-organized  government,  whose  fruits  are 
gathered  in  a  happy  foture. 

>  Next  to  the  wer  and  wile  of  the  Saxons  was  alwa*ys  placed  the  lah-slitte  of 
the  Northmen  (higsh'gt  in  old  Swedish  law).    Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  168. 
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Alfred's  active  exertions  in  the  government,  and  in  the 
administration  of  law,  afford  a  glorious  example  of  this. 
When,  in  later  times,  his  people  sighed  beneath  the  heavy 
oppression  of  Norman  kings,  when  might  alone  was  right, 
when  troops  of  exiles  sheltered  in  the  forests,  and  the  figh 
roads  were  periloiis,  they  remembered  with  sorrow  the  security 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed  imder  Alfred's  just  rule ;  and 
in  alleviation  of  their  misery,  they  portrayed  in  poetry  the 
golden  peace  of  the  past,  wnen  the  traveller  might  lose  his 
purse,  mil  of  gold,  upon  the  way,  and  find  it  again  untouched 
at  the  end  of  a  month  on  the  same  spot,  and  when  golden 
bracelets  were  hung  up  at  the  cross-roads  in  confidence  that 
no  passer-by  would  remove  them^. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  great  conflict,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Church,  the  guardian  of  the  Christdan  faith,  was  not  less 
unsettled  than  the  secular  affairs  of  the  country.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  affcer  heathenism  had  made  so  desperate  an 
attack  upon  the  Christian  state  f  Since  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine and  Wilfrith,  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  had  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  island.  Eager 
after  spoil,  the  northern  robbers  had  rushed  into  every  sacred 
place,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other ;  the 
few  imwarlike  inmates  who  remained  to  guard  their  precious 
treasures  died  like  martyrs.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  had  taken 
possession  of  the  gold,  they  departed  to  the  next  consecrated 
place,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  naked  walls,  blackened 
by  smoke,  whilst  many  other  costiy  things  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  value — ^books  on  which  the  maintenance  of  civili- 
zation depended — ^became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  with  the  bones  of 
their  saints  and  a  few  of  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  wandered  without  shelter  about  the  country ;  every 
establishment  was  involved  in  the  universal  destruction:  the 
Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  defenceless.  Happy  were 
those  of  her  members  who  had  escaped  across  the  sea,  and 
could  await  better  days  in  a  foreign  taaid ! 

1  Ingulph.  p.  870.  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  il  §  122.  This  seems  to  be  the  repe- 
tition of  an  old  tradition  which  has  been  already  told  bj  Bede,  IL  16,  of  the  happv 
reign  of  Edwy  of  Northnmbria,  and  at  a  later  period  was  related  as  occniring  in 
the  times  of  Frothis  the  Dane  and  Bollo  the  Norman.    Lappenberg,  p.  835. 
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£ut  as  in  worldly  affairs  many  things  bad  shown  marks  of 
decay  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  so  for  a  long  time 
many  errors  had  existed  in  the  Church  which  hastened  her 
ruin«  It  has  been  noticed  before,  how  in  the  ninth  century 
no  great  individual  Church  teacher  had  appeared,  and  how 
after  the  death  of  the  learned  Bede  the  study  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  leading  thereto,  had  been 
constancy  declining.  When  the  work  of  conversion  had 
been  completed  at  home,  the  most  able  men  of  York  and 
Canterbury  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Eranks,  and  in 
their  servicse  were  most  zealous  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  to  the  brethren  in  Northern  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  English  clergy  led  a  quiet,  indolent  life,  iostead  of  study- 
ing with  eameskLess  and  diligence.  When,  after  the  warlike 
reigns  of  0S&  and  Egbert,  the  pious  Ethelwulf  began  to  rule, 
the  Church,  having  only  her  own  advantage  in  view,  seems  to 
have  advanced  her  power  so  far  as  to  be  the  true  mistress  of 
the  state.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  was  so  frequently  the 
case  in  subsequent  ages,  the  Church  of  England,  behiud 
the  shield  of  pieiy  and  Bomish  orthodoxy,  fell  into  un- 
seemly worldly  corruption  and  indifference  to  all  higher 
objects,  whilst  she  almost  entirely  relinquished  her  most 
noble  employment,  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  cast  aside  the  arms  with  which  she  should  have 
fought. 

The  destruction  without,  and  the  moral  decay  within,  com- 
biued  to  direct  Alfred's  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  such  an 
unhappy  state  of  things.  What  peculiar  impressions  he  must 
have  felt  when  he  called  to  mind,  how,  in  his  earliest  child- 
hood, he  had  seen  the  greatest  splendour  displayed  by  his 
fftther  before  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  and  how,  in 
his  youth,  his  eager  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  un- 
satisfied, because  the  Church  of  his  native  land  could  not 
produce  a  siugle  master  to  iustruct  him  in  Latin!  In 
Ctermanic  Engkndj  as  iu  every  part  of  Europe  converted  by 
Some  to  Christianity,  learning  and  the  study  of  books  were 
matters  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  as  a  rule,  the  free- 
bom  lai^  remained  in  ignorance  of  such  occupations.  Never- 
theless, Bede  and  his  coadjutors  had  accomphshed  much,  and 
even  prepared  the  way  for  more ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  these 
stars  had  set  too  soon,  and  for  ever.    Alfred  recalled  those 
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times  with  touching  regret,  when  he  wrote  thus^ :  "  I  have 
very  often  thought  what  wise  men  there  once  were  amongst 
the  English  people,  both  clergy  and  laymen,  and  what  blessed 
times  MLOse  were  when  the  people  were  governed  by  kings 
who  obeyed  God  and  his  Gospels,  and  how  they  maintained 
peace,  morality,  and  authority  at  home,  and  even  extended 
them  beyond  their  own  country;  how  they  prospered  in 
battle,  as  well  as  in  wisdom ;  and  how  zealous  the  clergy  were 
in  teaching  and  learning,  and  in  all  their  sacred  duties ;  and 
how  people  came  hither  from  foreign  countries  to  seek  for 
instruction, — and  now,  when  we  desire  it,  we  can  only  obtain 
it  from  abroad.  So  entirely  has  knowledge  escaped  from  the 
English  people,  that  there  are  only  a  few  on  this  side  of  the 
Humber  who  can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even  ex- 
plain a  Latin  epistle  in  English ;  and  I  believe,  not  many  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  But  they  are  so  few, 
that  indeed  I  cannot  remember  one,  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  began  to  reign."  There  were  still  traces  of  former 
greatness  in  the  north.  It  was  in  Wessex,  and  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Thames,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  any  seeds  of  a  higher  civilisation  and 
education  which  had  been  casually  sown,  were  threatened 
with  annihilation.  Tor  a  considerable  time  there  had  like- 
wise been  great  danger  that  the  worship  of  Woden  would  be 
revived  in  some  of  the  ancient  and  abandoned  sites.  Alfred 
now  correctly  perceived  what  was  wantiog.  The  Church  of 
his  country  needed  reformation ;  in  order  to  secure  her  from 
ruin,  that  support  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  ought  again 
to  be  secured  to  her,  and  this  support  could  only  consist  in 
the  bestowing  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  basis.  At  that 
time  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Eeformation,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  the  word.  In  the  west  it  was  long  before 
there  was  any  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  dogmas.  Eome 
had  been  the  mother  of  the  Church,  and  continued  to  be  her 
central  point ;  and  it  was  Alfred's  most  eajpnest  endeavour  to 
cement  yet  more  closely  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  alliance 

^  A]fTed*s  Preface  to  hb  Translation  of  the  BegtUa  Pastoralis  of  Gregor.  I. 
according  to  the  MS.  Uatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  printed  in  Parker^s  and 
in  Wise's  editions  of  Asser. 
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between  Some  and  England ;  for  the  cliief  seat  of  Christen- 
dom never  MLed  to  send  forth  vital  power,  as  the  heart 
impels  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  perilous  eiSects  of  the  ambition  of  Eome  had  fireqnently 
been  felt  in  many  continental  countries.  But  she  found  it 
more  difficult  to  extend  her  power  in  that  distant  island, 
where  but  little  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Eomish  canons 
in  opposition  to  the  national  elements,  wnere  the  language  of 
the  country  was  still  maintained  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
where,  since  the  first  century  after  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  clerical  body  haa  been  entirely  composed  of  na- 
tives, and  where  the  stnct  edicts  relative  to  celibacy  were  by 
no  means  rigidly  observed.  No  Pope  of  the  ninth  century 
professed  that  absolute  power  in  England  which  had  long 
been  exercised  by  Eome  in  other  countries.  Even  a  John 
VIII.  appears  to  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  wish, 
owing  to  his  ceaseless  efforts  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Britain.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  Church  of  England  that  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  herself  and  Rome  was  the  most 
zealously  observed  on  her  own  side.  Almost  all  the  princes 
of  Britain  in  regular  succession  visited  St.  Peter's,  and  their 
national  seminary,  the  Saxon  school,  rose  again  from  the 
flames,  and  formed  a  perpetual  bond  of  union. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Italian  authorities  are 
extant,  which  would  give  us  more  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  ot  that  institution,  and  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two  powers.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  the  jjresent  day  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  Saxon  school  was,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a  tool  of  the 
papistical  pretension.  The  faithful  zeal  of  his  forefathers 
was  no  less  active  in  Alfred,  but  he  had  no  desire,  when 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  position,  to  lay  aside  for 
ever  all  earthly  cares  at  the  miracle-working  graves  of  the 
saints,  as  Ina  had  done,  nor  did  he  give  himself  up  to  devo- 
tion, like  his  father  Ethelwulf,  neglecting  aU  things  besides. 
Tet  the  Pope  was  regarded  by  him  also  as  the  successor  of 
the  first  of  the  apostles ;  he  reverenced  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  believed  their  legends  to  be  true;  therefore,  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  considered 
as  a  feithful  Catholic  Christian.     Moreover,  the  deep  impres- 
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sions  which  in  his  earliest  youth  were  made  upon  him 
in  Eoine  were  not  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
established  peace  at  home,  he  commenced  a  systematic 
intercourse  with  the  head  of  Christendom.  The  following 
accounts  are  given  on  this  subject. 

The  Pope  Martinus  (882-884),  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  sent  gifts  to  the  Saxon  king,  amongst  which 
was  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross ;  whereupon,  in  883,  Alfred 
despatched  two  of  his  nobles,  Sighelm^^  and  Athelstan,  to 
make  a  return  for  these  presents,  by  carrying  his  and  his 
people's  offerings  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  These  were  per- 
haps the  very  ambassadors  who  bore  to  the  Pope  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  their  king,  that  out  of  love  for  him,  the  Saxon 
school  might  be  freed  from  all  tributes  and  taxes,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  benevolent  Prince  of  the  Church  readily 
acceded  to  this  request.  Ethclwulf  enjoined  its  fulfilment  on 
his  successors ;  this  duty  his  sons  now  conscientiously  dis- 
charged. But  a  still  more  weighty  commission  was  entrusted 
to  these  tw^o  men.  Eome  was  not  the  remotest  part  of  the 
globe  to  which  Alfred's  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
extended ;  he  carried  them  still  further.  At  a  time  when  the 
Pagans  were  in  possession  of  London  (it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  880  or  even  later),  Alfred  made  a  vow^,  that  after  their 
defeat  and  expulsion,  he  would  send  an  embassy  with  rich 
gifts  to  the  Christians  of  the  far  east,  to  the  Churches  in 
India,  which  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Bartholomew.  If  this  had  not  been  related  by 
the  contemporary  Saxon  Tear-books,  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  whole  narration,  and  to  pronounce  it 
a  fable.  But  as  Charlemagne  had  sent  proofs  of  his  magni- 
ficence and  renown  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  places  which 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  884  and  885 ;  Asser,  p.  484 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516 ;  Florence,  i. 
99.  The  Chronicle  is  the  most  certain  authority.  It  completely  contradicts, 
with  regard  to  Sighelm,  the  "  Suithelmus  episcopus,"  who,  according  to  Florence, 
succeeded  Asser  at  Sherborne  in  883  (see  Introduction,  p.  5),  and  also  the  Bishop 
Sighelm,  of  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  ii.  248  (ed.  Frankf.  1601.)  The 
first  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  genume  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne; the  second,  in  the  fourth  place  after  Asser,  Monumenta  Hist.  Brit.  p.  560, 
n.  d,  Sighelm  was  minister  regis  in  the  year  875,  according  to  the  documents  in 
Ood.  DipL  n.  307.    Both  ambassadors  were  probably  distinguished  laymen. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  833,  and  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  740. 
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before  tad  only  existed  in  marvelloua  legends  for  the  people 
of  the  west,  so  out  of  gratitude  for  his  own  deliverance,  the 
most  Christian  Idng  of  his  age  desired  to  send  messages  of 
peace  and  friendly  ^s  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world.  According  to  his  own  belief,  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself  had 
once  preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  the  Church  established 
by  him  still  existed,  although  environed  and  oppressed  by 
heathens  of  all  nations.  An  obscure  account  of  the  spread 
of  their  doctrines  has  been  preserved  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  western  Christians^,  and  confirms  our  present  know- 
ledge that  the  Mahometans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  east, 
found  there  various  Christiaii  sects.  But  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  Alfred's  messengers  journeyed  fit)m  Eome  into  that  re- 
mote country;  they  returned,  and,  "  God  be  thanked,"  says 
the  Chronicle,  "  they  had  been  graciously  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
vow."  They  brought  home  perfumes  and  precious  stones,  as 
memorials  of  this  wonderful  journey,  which  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  churches^.  This  was  the  first  intercourse  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Hindostan.  In  the  year 
887,  Athelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned,  carried  to  Eome  the  tributes  and  gifts  of  his 
sovereign  and  of  the  Saxon  people^.  In  the  following  year, 
Beocca,  also  an  ealderman,  had  a  similar  commission.  He 
took  charge  of  Ethelswitha,  the  widowed  sister  of  Alfred,  and 
last  Queen  of  Mercia,  who  appears  to  have  leffc  her  brother's 
court  in  order  to  proceed  to  Some,  and  end  her  life  in  some 
holy  place  there ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  lengthened  pil- 
grimage were  too  much  for  the  feeble  woman,  who  had  long 
been  bowed  down  by  sorrow ;  before  she  reached  Eome  she 
died,  at  Padua,  in  888*.  In  the  next  year  no  formal  embassy 
went  to  Italy ;  only  two  couriers^  were  despatched  with  letters 

»  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vita  Sti  Thomae,  in  prose,  in  MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A. 
xiv.,  where,  in  the  poem  relatmg  to  him,  the  apostle  is  represented  as  heing  sent  on 
A  similar  embassy  with  Andrew. 

2  ynOu  Mahnesb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  1.  c,  and  de  Beg.  Angl.  lib.  ii.  §  122 ; 
Matth.  Westm.  p.  333. 

3  Chron.  Sax.  Asser,  Florence. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  888;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517;  Flor.  i.  108. 
^  Twegen  hleaperas.    Chron.  Sax.  a.  889. 
l2 
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from  Alfred.  In  890,  Bemhelm,  an  abbot^,  was  charged  witk 
the  deliverance  of  the  customary  alms  in  the  name  of  his  king;. 
It  is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  which  wepossess,  that  thia 
was  done  annually,  l^o  mention  is  madb  of  a  regular  tithe; 
the  tribute  was  voluntarily  given,  to  obtain  those  advantages 
which  the  king  and  his  subjects  might  derive  from  Eome.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact,  that  amongst  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope,  only  one,  the  last,  appears  to  have  been 
invested  with  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  the  king  usually  entrusted, 
valuable  and  important  commissions  solely  to  his  most  con« 
fidential  officers. 

Two  accounts  may  be  mentioned  here  in  reference  to  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries,  which  was  commenced  or  con- 
tinued by  Alfred,  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious^  affairs. .  Owing 
to  their  brevity  and  imperfect  condition,  they  unfortunately 
give  us  only  a  vague  idea  of  that  remote  period ;  but  even 
with  these  disadvantages  they  are  invaluable,  because  they. 
ai!e  confirmed  by  contemporary  "authorities.  Asser^  mentions 
that  he  read  the  letters  and  saw  the  presents  which  wero 
sent  to  his  king  by  Abel,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  by  no  means  improbable  that  Sighelm  and  Athelstan^ 
when  they  went  to  India,  or  on  their  return  from  thence, 
also  visited,  by  Alfred's  command,  the  land  of  promise  and 
revelation ;  that  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  patriarch, 
and  dismissed  to  tiie  for  western  island  with  a  letter  and 
with  gifbs  to  their  king.  This  account  is  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Churdi  at  Jerusalem,  so  little  known 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  as  one  of  the  rare 
traces  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Ghristian  land  of  the 
west  and  the  cradle  of  its  Mtti. 

The  other  notice  relates  to  a  neighbouring  island^  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  gloriously  distinguished  itself  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  Christiani^,  but  which  was  now  more  en- 
tirely excluded  from  its  history  than  Jerusalem;  for  the 
Celtic  Church,  after  the  separation  of  a  century,  would  not 
again  succumb  to  the  doctrines  nor  the  increasingly  powerful 

-    ^  Beornhelm  abbad.    Chron.  Sax.  a.  890. 

2  P.  492 :  Nam  etiam  de  Hierosolyma  Abel  patriarchae  epistolas  et  dona  illi 
directas  yidimas  et  legimus.  Simeon  Danelm.  copies  from  him ;  de  Gest.  Reg. 
Angl.  p.  684. 
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ayBcendency  of  Eome.  At  a  time  when  Alfred,  in  unison  with 
excellent  fellow-laboureps,  was  vigorously  occupied  in  re- 
establishing his  Church,  and  when  his  renown  had  traversed 
the  sea,  there  suddenly  appeared,  in  the  year  891,  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  three  Scotchmen,  Dubshme,  Macbeth,  and 
Maclinmun.  They  had  secretly  left  their  country ;  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  grievously  on  the  decline  there,  and  Swiftieh 
(Subin^),  the  best  teacher  that  had  ever  appeared  amongst 
the  Scots,  was  dead ;  from  love  to  Grod  they  determined  to  go 
on  a  pilgrimage,  they  cared  little  whither.  In  a  frail  boat, 
patched  together  out  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  provided  with 
food  for  a  week,  they  trusted  themselves  to  a  stormy  sea, 
and  did  not  land  until  the  expiration  of  seven  days.  As  soon 
as  they  left  their  miserable  bark,  they  hastened  to  the  King 
ijf  the  "West  Saxons,  who  undoubtedly  received  these  Celtic 
sufferers  with  kindness,  and  when  they  laid  before  him  their 
wish  :to  continue  their  pilgrimage  to  Eome  and  to  Jerusalem, 
he  granted  them  his  protection  and  assistance  in  their  under- 
takmg.  Only  one  of  them  returned  home ;  he  perhaps  was 
the  bearer  of  Abel's  letter^. 

The  limited  knowledge  which  we  can  gain  from  the  few 
records  of  Alfred's  intercoTffse  with  Eome  and  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  .increases  our  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  those  means  by  which,  in  a  short  period,  he  so  raised  the 
Church  of  his  country  from  its  state  of  total  decay,  as  to  gain 
for  her  and  for  himself  a  noble  position  in  Europe.  But  no 
connected  account  of  his  proceedings  has  reached  us,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  gather  the  wished-for  information  from  in- 
cidental details.  The  history  of  all  the  West  Saxon  dioceses 
during  this  period  is  very  obscure,  yet  from  subsequent 
events  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  sees  remained  substantially 
the  same,  and  only  towards  the  west,  where  the  Grerman  in- 
fluence had  still  to  advance,  was  there  any  progress  made. 
The  Saxon  and  Anglian  bishoprics  were  all  subordinate  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  guidance 
of  the  chief  pastor  had  become  weak  and  inefficient ;  for 
during  the  assaults  of  the  heathen,  neither  shepherd  nor 

*  Vide  Annales  Cambriac  and  Brat  j  Tywysogion  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p. 
S36,  846. 

2  According  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  891,  and  Florent.  Wig.  i.  109.  Ethelwerd  iv. 
£17,  onlj  mentions  the  pilgrimage  to  Borne  and  the  promised  land,  and  its  results. 
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flock  had  thought  of  anything  but  savinfi;  their  own  im- 
mediate possessions  ;  and  owing  to  this  confusion,  no  council 
seems  to  have  been  held.  The  entire  structure,  weakened  by 
age,  threatened  to  fall  beneath  the  storms  which  surrounded 
it,  unless  some  skilful  master-workman  should  appear,  and 
repair  it  from  its  foundation.  This  then,  as  soon  as  he  could 
attain  peace  and  leisure,  was  Alfred's  most  peculiar  care. 
We  have  already  learnt  from  himself  where  the  great  de- 
ficiency lay,  which  had  caused  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
things ;  and  those  men  whom  the  king  selected  to  be  his 
fellow-workers,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  for  this  remedial  task.  That  he  chose 
four  native  Mercians  for  his  first  counsellors  and  assifitants, 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  his  own  assertion,  that  some 
sparks  of  improvement  and  cultivation  still  lingered  north  of 
the  Thames. 

The  zeal  of  WerMth  of  Worcester  in  the  government  of 
his  diocese  has  already  been  noticed ;  Alfred  appears  to  have 
summoned  him  frequently  into  Wessex,  to  advance  and 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest;  two  years  before  the 
king's  death,  Werfrith  took  part  in  an  assembly  at  Celchyty. 
He  survived  his  king,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Edward,  leaving  behind  him  worthy  memorials  of  his  active 
exertions.  The  second  notable  Mercian  was  Plegmund, 
whom  Alfred  toade  primate  at  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Athelred,  in  890^.  A  later  account  states,  that  when  the 
Danes  took  possession  of  his  country,  he  fled  from  them  into 
a  lonely  island  in  Cheshire,  and  lived  there  as  a  hermit,  oc- 
cupied in  peaceful  labours,  until  the  King  of  Wessex  made 
him  the  highest  dignitary  of  his  Church^.  This  eminent  maxi 
had  even  more  intimate  access  to  Alfred  than  Werfrith ;  he 
straightway  became  his  instructor  in  many  matters*:  that 
great  imdertaking,  the  advancement  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people  to  a  higher  degree  of  education,  was  doubtlessly 
placed  under  his  superintendence.  During  Alfi:«d's  Hfe,  he 
had  few  opportunities  of  appearing  in  his  position  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Church,  but  under  Edward  he  again  took  his  place  as 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  former  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 

»  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1074.  «  Aaser,  p.  487. 

»  Gervasius  Dorobern.  Acta  Pontif.  Cant.  Twysdcn  X  Scriptt.  1644. 

«  Pleimundns  magister  Elfredi  regis.  Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest.  Pont.  Aogl.  1 200. 
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in  one  day  lie  consecrated  seven  bishops ;  and  in  903  he 
made  a  solemn  journey  to  Eome  in  his  official  capacity.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  year  928^. 

Ethelstan  and  Werewulf,  also  natives  of  Mercia,  obeyed  a 
fiununons  into  Wessex,  where  they  acted  as  priests  and  chap- 
lains in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king.  There  is  no 
further  information  concerning  them^.  In  Wessex  itself 
Alfred  found  no  individual  fitted  for  his  purpose,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Denewulf,  that  child  of  nature,  with  whom, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he  became  acquainted  in  so  sin- 
gular a  manuer  in  the  wilds  of  Somersetshire.  It  is,  however, 
historically  certain,  that  on  the  death  of  Dunbert,  in  879, 
Denewulf  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  too  lent 
vigorous  assistance  to  the  general  work,  and  governed  in  his 
diocese  until  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign^.  The  remain- 
ing bishops  whose  names  are  known,  were  Swithulf  of  Eoches- 
ter,  Ealheard  of  Dorchester,  Wulfsig  of  Sherborne,  Eahstan 
of  London*  and  a  Bishop  Esne,  whose  see  is  not  mentioned^. 

But  the  island  did  not  possess  sufficient  internal  resources  to 
establish  so  great  a  work  as  that  which  Alfred  had  in  contem- 
plation. He  himself  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  that  learning 
must  now  be  sought  for  out  of  the  country ;  and  accordingly 
he  sent  messengers  into  Franconia,  where,  in  the  German 
and  Bomish  provinces,  many  monasteries  had  become  distin- 
guished for  the  diligent  study  carried  on  within  them,  under 
the  direction  of  efficient  men.  Ajnongst  them  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  teacher  for  his  establishments.  He  was  successful 
in  finding  one  in  the  priest  and  monk  G^rimbald,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  singer,  particularly  skilful  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  adorned  with  every  good  qualification^.  In 
all  probability,  he  was  a  brother  in  the  Flemish  convent 
of  St.  Omer,  and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  supe- 
riors, especially  of  the  Archbishop  Fulco  of  Rheims,  he 
readily  agreed  to  go  to  Wessex.     The  account  is  much  less 

*  Chnm.  Sax.  a.  923.  «  Asser,  p.  87. 

»  Florent.  Wigorn,  edited  by  Thorpe,  L  97.    Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1085-1087. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897-898. 

*  Aelfr.  Testam.  ap.  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314. 

"  Venerabilem  Tidelicet  virum,  cantatorem  optimum  et  omni  modo  ecdesiasticis 
disciplinis  et  in  divina  scriptura  eraditissimnm  et  omnibus  bonis  moribus  ornatum . 
Asser,  a.  a.  0. 
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certain  that  Grimbald  was  already  provost  of  that  convent 
when  Alfred  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Some  with  his  father ;  at 
that  time  he  received  his  distinguished  guests  with  much 
kindness,  and  by  his  merit  made  a  lasting  impcression  on  the 
mind  of  the  king's  son,  whose  old  and  favourite  wish  was  at 
length  gratified,  when,  at  his  entreaty,  the  abbot  and  the 
brothers  of  St.  Omer  permitted  their  provost  to  depazrt  for 
England^.  Alfred  likewise  obtained  a  German  monk,. a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  John,  the  old  Saxon,  probably  from  the 
monastery  of  Corbei^.  He  and  the  [Fleming  were  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  priests,  to  assist  them  in  arranging 
new  convents,  and  in  imparting  instruction.  The  similarity 
of  name,  and  perhaps  an  expression  of  Asser's,  gave  rise,  at 
a  former  period,  to  the  Saxon  being  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Erigena,  the  father  of  the  Eealists ;  and  this 
confusion  has  caused  historians  to  mistake  one  for  the  oth^, 
or  even  to  represent  both  of  them  as  residing  at  the  same 
time  in  Alfred's  court ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Irishman  in  England  then ;  his  history 
is  connected  with  the  person  and  court  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  of  the  Archbishop  Hincmar^.  Ghrimbald  and  John  were 
Alfred's  mass  priests,  and  in  full  activity  at  the  completion 
of  his  translation  of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  as  he  men- 
tions them  with  high  praise  in  the  preface,  composed  after 
the  year-890. 

At  length  Alfred  obtained  the  services  of  that  man  whose 
narration,  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  hitherto  followed.  The 
only  account  we  have  of  Asser  is  given  by  himself^  and  as 
he  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Alfred  very  minutely,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  undesirable  to  give  his  own  words,  in 
which  many  interesting  details  of  the  king's  character  are 
contained.     "  About  this  time"  (he  writes  of  the  year  884i) 

^  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  IV.  ii.  611 ;  Wilt.  Maimesb.  lib.  n. 
§  122.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Archbishop  Fnlco's  letter  to 
Alfred,  given  in  Wise's  Asser,  p.  128-129,  from  a  MS.  in  \^ehester.  The  rest 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  extracted  in  the'Monasticon  Asglioanuxn, 
iL  435,  new  edition. 

•  Asser,  p.  487,  493 ;  Mabillon,  ii.  609. 

'  Asser  calls  his  John  "  acerrimi  ingenii  virum,"  and  thus  Ingulph.  p.  470,  and 
Maimesb.  ii.  §  122,  easily  confound  him  with  the  Dialectician.  The  account 
of  the  attack  is  very  similar  in  Asser  and  Malmesbury. 
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''I  eame  into  Saxony  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Western 
Britain,  summoned  by  the  king.  After  I  had  set  out,  I 
arrived,  through  many  wide-intervening  ways,  in  the  country 
of  the  South  Saxons,  which  is  called  in  Saxon,  Suthseaxe 
(Sussex),  guided  by  some  of  that  nation.  There  I  first  saw 
him  in  the  royal  vill  called  Dene^.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  urgently 
entreated  me  to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  to  give  mysefr 
wholly  up  to  him,  and  for  his  love  to  relinquish  all  my  pos- 
sessions on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn ;  he  promised  to 
compensate  me  richly,  as  he  actually  did.  However,  I  answered 
that  I  eould  not  immediately  consent  without  consideration, 
whilst  it  did  not  seem  to  me  right  to  forsake  those  holy 
places  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  educated,  and  conse- 
crated, for  the  sake  of  earthly  honour  and  power,  unless  I 
were  compelled  to  do  so.  Upon  this  he  said :  '  If  you  cannot 
venture  so  fiir,  at  least  grant  me  the  half  of  your  service : 
live  six  months  with  me,  and  the  same  time  in  w  ales.'  But 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  directly  promise  even  this  without 
the  approbation  of  my  friends.  But  when  I  perceived  how 
much  he  seemed  to  desire  my  service  (although  I  could  not 
tell  why),  I  agreed  to  return  to  him  at  ike  end  of  six  months, 
if  I  continued  well,  with  such  an  answer  as  should  be  ad- 
vantageous to  me  and  mine,  and  agreeable  to  him.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  when  I  had  given 
my  word  to  be  with  him  again  at  the  appointed  time,  we  left 
him  on  the  fourth  day  and  rode  homewards.  But  soon  after 
we  had  parted  from  him,  a  dreadftd  fever  attacked  me  at 
Winchester,  where,  for  .more  than  a  year,  I  hovered  day  and 
night  between  life  and  death.  I  could  not,  therefore,  go  to 
him  SB  I  had  promised  at  the  time  fixed,  and  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  hasten  my  journey  and  inquire  the  reasons  for  my 
delay.  As  I  was  imable  to  go,  I  sent  another  messenger  to 
inform  him  of  the  cause,  and  to  assure  him  that  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  I  would  fulfil  my  promise.  When  the  sickness 
left  me,  all  my  friends  agreed  to  my  promise  for  the  sake  of 
benefiting  our  sanctuary  and  all  its  inmates,  and  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  king's  service,  stipulating  that  I  should  tarry 
with  him  six  months  in  every  year,  either  six  consecutively, 
or  alternately  three  in  Wales  and  three  in  Saxony,  so  that 
1  There  is  a  West  and  an  East  Dean  near  Chichester. 
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this  condition  was  in  tliis  respect  also  serviceable  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Davidi." 

According  to  this,  Asser  was  by  birth  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  brought  up  and  ordained  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  David,  which  at  that  time  suiFered  much  from  the  violence 
of  King  Hemeid,  who  once  drove  out  all  the  inmates  of  the 
convent,  with  the  Archbishop  Novis,  a  relation  of  Asser,  and 
Asser  himself.  Thus,  when  Asser  was  allowed  to  have 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  mighty  Saxon  king,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  his  monaetery 
and  his  native  land.  He  continues :  "  When  I  returned  to 
him  at  the  royal  vill  called  Leonaford,  I  was  honourably 
received  by  him,  and  remained  with  him  six  months  from  that 
time  at  his  court,'*  busily  occupied  in  various  matters,  and 
mimificently  rewarded,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

These  were  the  same  men  whom,  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  deliverance  of  the  country,  Alfred  placed  in 
supreme  authority  over  all  affairs  relating  to  churches  and 
schools:  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  most  beautifril 
mutual  harmony.  The  archbishop  and  the  two  bishops,  it 
may  be  presumed,  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  their  own 
dioceses ;  to  the  foreigners  their  proper  duties  were  assigned. 
Scarcely  one  convent  in  Wessex  coidd  have  survived  the 
years  of  war ;  the  regulations  had  in  every  place  become  lax, 
either  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  or  because 
the  people  could  not  resolve  to  exchange  the  abundance  of 
worldly  riches  for  a  needy  conventual  Hfe.  Besides,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  earlier  times  the  Saxons  were  much  less  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  monastic  establishments  than  their 
English  neighbours^,  for  before  the  reign  of  Alfred  very 
little  notice  is  to  be  found  of  any  ecclesiastical  foundation  of 
the  kind.  But  the  earnest,  indefatigable  king  had  long 
known  that  all  instruction  and  improvement  in  knowledge 

^  Asser,  p.  487-488.  The  latter  sentence  is  merely  gaessed  at,  the  original  is 
perfectly  nnintelligible:  "  Et  ilia  (conditione?)  adjavaretar  permdimenta  Sancta 
Degni,  in  omni  causa,  tamen  pro  viribos.''  The  name  of  the  chnrch  is  also  muti- 
lated. But  the  account  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Asser,  Who,  to  carry  on  a 
firaud  in  his  name,  would  take  the  trouble  to  add  to  "  ad  regionem  deztralium 
Saxonum,'*  *' quae  Saxonice  Suthseazum  appellatur?"  No  one  but  Asser,  the 
Monk  of  St.  Dayid,  wrote  thus. 

2  Quia  per  multa  retroacta  annorum  curricula  monasticae  vitae  desiderinm  ab 
ilia  tota  gente,  neo  non  et  a  multis  aliis  gentlbus  funditis  desierat.  Asser,  p.  493. 
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were  cherislied  in  them.  He  promoted  with  the  greatest 
zeal  the  restoration  of  old  monasteries,  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones.  The  superintendence  of  them  was  undertaken 
by  learned  monks  from  abroad,  and  those  priests  and  £riars 
whom  they  directed,  formed  the  body  of  those  congregations 
in  which  the  children  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  up. 
The  establishments  prospered,  and  were  followed  by  schools, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
mother  ton^e  and  in  Latin,  and  above  aQ,  in  the  books  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  accounts  relate  to  these  foundations  of  the 
king,  and  the  men  by  whom  their  offices  were  held.  At 
"Winchester,  latterly  the  chief  city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom, the  new  monastery  (Newminster,  Hyde  Abbey)  was 
founded,  and  Grrimbald  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  same^. 
Alfred  could  not  complete  this  establishment  in  his  lifetime, 
having  planned  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  other. 
His  son  finished  it,  in  memory  of  his  father,  by  whom  it  had 
been  commenced,  and  in  the  former  part  oi  the  following 
century  it  attained  great  importance.  From  gratitude  to- 
wards God,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  deliverance  from  great 
danger,  Alfred  caused  a  convent  for  monks  to  be  built  upon 
Athelney,  where  he  had  once  been  obliged  to  make  a  strong- 
hold, with  a  few  feithful  adherents,  although  there  were  many 
difficulties  arising  from  the  thickets  and  i^arshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  island  almost  inaccessible.  John,  the  old  Saxon, 
was  placed  there  as  abbot,  with  a  small  number  of  Frankish 
monks,  who  resolved  to  dwell  together  in  the  desert,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  themselves  and 
others^. 

Even  amongst  the  children  who  went  thither  to  be  taught 
and  educated  for  priests  and  monks,  there  were  a  great 
many  foreigners ;  Asser  himself  had  seen  a  youth  of  hea- 
then, perhaps  of  Danish  birth,  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
monastic  habit^.    The  universal  dislike  of  the  Saxons  for 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  iL  §  122;  Ingnlpfa.  p.  870;  Monastic.  Anglic,  ii.  437,  ff. 

'  Wilb.  Malmesb.  Qest.  Pontif.  Angl.  iL  255,  says  of  the  monks  in  Athelney,  in 
the  twelfth  century:  *'  Sunt  pauci  nnmero  et  pauperes,  sed  qui  egestatem  suam 
qnietis  et  solitndinis  amore  vel  magni  pendant  vel  consolentur." 

*  Unum  paganicae  gentis,  javenem  admodum  Tidimus,  non  ultimum  scilicet 
D,  p.  490. 
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monachism,  but  more  particularly  the  seclusion  of  Atbelney, 
prevented  this  place  &om  ever  attaining  great  prosperity. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  -wicked  attack  which  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  John  the  Abbot,  which  Asser  has  so  copiousty  detailed 
from  the  account  of  an  eye-witness^,  might  have  been  another 
cause  of  its  unpopularity.  A  certain  number  of  the  Erankish 
monks  had  conspired  against  their  superior ;  two  of  them, 
armed,  crept  after  him  into  the  church,  when  he  retired  there 
at  night  to  pray  alone,  insidiously  intending  to  murder  him. 
But  he  heard  the  sound  made  by  the  first  movement  of  the 
murderers,  and  not  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  the 
powerful  Saxon  defended  himself  until  the  brothers  came  to 
his  assistance.  Although  severely  wounded,  he  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  the  villains  were  affcerwards  justly  punished.  "So 
scandalous  an  event  was  sufficient  to  damage  the  good  cause 
seriously,  and  indeed  it  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  foreign  priests  in  BngHsh  cloisters. 

iNeverthelesB  Asser,  the  scholar  of  St.  David-s,  was  called 
upon  to  exert  himself  in  the  organization  of  monasteries  and 
their  schools.  We  will  return  to  his  own  words  on  this 
topic:  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  he  says, 
"  After  I  had  frequently  asked  his  (the  king's)  permission 
to  depart,  which  permission,  however,  I  could  not  obtain, 
and  had  at  length  resolved  to  demand  it,  he  sent  for  me  on 
Christmas  eve^,  and  delivered  to  me  two  letters,  which  con- 
tained lists  of  the  possessions  of  two  monasteries,  called  in 
Saxon  Amgresbyri^  and  Banwille.  These  two  convents  he 
gave  to  me  from  that  day,  with  all  appertaining  to  them,  and 
with  them  a  costly  silk  pallium  and  a  man's  load  of  incense, 
with  words  to  tins  effect:  he  did  not  give  me  so  little 
now  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give  me  still  more  at  a 
future  time.  And  on  a  later  occasion,  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly, he  conferred  upon  me  Exeter,  with  all  the  parishes 
belonging  to  it  in  Wessex  and  Cornwall.  And  then  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  make  a  journey  to  these  convents,  which 
were  richly  endowed  with  valuable  estates,  and  from  thence, 
homeward*." 

We  cannot  venture  to  judge  from  this  that  Asser  was 

1  Ut  aadivimns  deeo  a  qoibusdam  teferentibus.  ^  Probablj,  in  886. 

s  Galled  in  one  MS.  Congresbtuy,  a  place  near  BanweD,  in  Somerset 
*  Asser,  p.  488,  489. 
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so  mimificently  rewarded  merely  on  account  of  his  learned 
services  a&  the  king's  teacher,  he  also  took  an  inmortant 
part  in  the- practical  exercise  of  his  teachings,  and  nom  his 
promotion  to  ihe  office  of  abbot,  and  even  bishop,  he  was 
linked  for  erer  to  Alfred  and  his  country. 

It  is  certain  that  he  became  a  bishop,  but  the  time  when  this 
took  place,  as  well  as  the  diocese  in  which  he  was  established, 
IB  less  dear.  It  iff  mentioned  by  our  authoiities  in  the  fol<- 
lowing  manner :  The  king's  own  expression,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  "  Pastoral  Care,"  is  indisputable :  he  there  alludes  to 
Ms  Bishop  ABser^,  with  whose  assistance  he  completed  the 
tcanslatibn  of  the  book.  Besides,  a  number  of  documents 
from  the  year  901  to  909  were  signed  by  Bishop  Asser, 
giving  noclue,  unfortunately,  to  his  diocese^ ;  at  last,  in  the 
ooUected'  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Yearbooks,  we 
find  that  Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  the  year  910. 
Ac(H)rding  to  this,  the  old  West  Saxon  bishopric  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  king ;  but  elsewhere,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  cenlairy,  we  meet  with  Bishop  Wulfsige 
of  l^erbome,  who,  as  well  as  Asser,  might  have  been  included 
amongst  l^e  unmentioned  bishops  in  Alfred's  will^.  Nothing 
remains  then  but  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  after  the  death 
of  Alfred;  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.,  Asser  succeeded  to 
the  diocese,  and  thereupon  took  up  his  final  residence  in 
Wessex.  His  own  account  by  no  means  contradicts  this,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  Alfred  gave  him  Exeter,  with  a  paro- 
chial district  (he  expressly  says,  not  diocese)  in  Cornwall 
and  Wessex.  BCe  here  presided  over  districts  for  which,  as  a 
Briton,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  over  those  Saxon 
parishes  which,  only  lately  arranged,  passed  over  with  their 
bishop  to-  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  "WuHsige*;  The* 
certainty  that  Exeter  was  first  raised,  to  a  bishopric  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  cannot  be  affected  bv  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  the  loose  political  connexion  of  the  state  with  the 

1  Mt  Assere  mintun  biseepe. 

s  KemUe,  God.  Dipbm.  No.  385,  837, 1076, 1077, 1082, 1085, 1087. 

*  Dam  (biseeope)  set  Scinibaniam ;  in  tiie  Latin  text,  et  Assero  de  Shirebum. 

*  I  entirely  agree  here  with  the  reasons  given  by  Lingard,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  An^o-Saxon  Ohnrch,  ii  420,  428,  ed.  il,  for  difiSering  with 
Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  p.  405,  ff. 
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Celtic  subjects  by  no  means  admitted  of  unity  in  Ghurcli 
government,  although  the  endeavour  to  restore  such  union 
had  not  ceased.  Thus  it  is  quite  dear,  that  in  addition  to 
his  labours  in  the  court,  Asser  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  churches  and  monasteries.  But  there  is  still 
something  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  latter.  Unques- 
tionably, women  feel  much  more  inclination  than  men  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  take  upon  them  monastic  vows.  Por 
a  long  period  nunneries  had  already  existed  in  Wessex,  like 
that  at  Wareham,  on  the  south  coast.  Two  new  ones  w^re 
now  established,  which  were  in  existence  until  their  final 
abolishment,  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  At  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorset,  "  at  the  south  gate,"  Alfred  founded  a  house  for 
nuns,  perhaps  in  the  year  887 ;  and  having  endowed  it,  as  well 
as  the  convent  at  Winchester,  with  rich  benefices,  he  placed, 
his  second  daughter  Ethelgiva  in  it  as  abbess,  and  many  noble 
ladies  entered  with  her.  The  king's  daughter,  whose  health 
was  infirm  (she  was  probably  deformed  or  lame),  had  chosen 
this  mode  of  life  in  a  oelieving  spirit,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  Church  in  her  early  youth^ :  and  Alfred's  wife,  Elswitha, 
for  her  soul's  salvation,  dedicated  a  nunnery  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Winchester,  where  she  might  retreat  adB;er  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  end  her  days^.  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda 
manifested  equal  zeal  in  Mercia ;  they  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,  endowed  it  with  costly  gifts, 
and  placed  there  the  relics  of  the  holy  King  Oswald*. 

After  having  thus  collected  the  lustorim  facts,  a  glance 
must  be  given  to  the  high  moral  purpose  which  our  Alfred 
kept  constantly  in  view  m  aU  those  appointments  and  regu- 
lations, and  which  we  have  placed  above  all  others  in  treatmg 
this  subject.  His  clergy  were  once  more  raised  from  their 
degraded  condition,  and  by  means  of  instruction  and  know- 
kogeanewandbetterlife  was  infused  into  the  Church.   But 

>  Besides,  Asser,  p.  485,  495,  the  docnment  of  the  establishment,  Begistram 
de  Shaftesbury.  Kemble,  n.  310,  where  it  is  said :  **  And  mine  dochte  Angelyne 
for  panne  hie  was  on  broken  ihadod  ;**  this  is  signed  by  Apered  Arcebisceop  as 
witness.  Florence  and  Simeon  mention  the  foundation  in  the  year  887;  t. 
Monast.  Anglic,  ii.  471,  ff. 

*  Monast.  Anglic  ii.  451,  from  the  remaining  annab  of  the  establishment. 

»  Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  iv.  283. 
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he  likewise  desired  that  the  rest  of  the  people  might  have  a 
share  in  instruction,  that  his  whole  kingdom  might  advance 
in  dyilisation  and  morality.  That  was  the  extensive  sphere 
of  action  to  which  he  appomted  men  like  Asser  and  Plegmund. 
"With  such  an  object  he  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  these 
foreigners.  In  the  churches  and  convent  schools  their  labours 
commenced,  sometimes  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  their  results  became  evident  in  the  next  ten 
years,  when  under  Alfred's  immediate  successor  the  "West 
Sa^on  clergy  took  a  much  higher  position  in  education  than 
th^  had  ever  done  before. 

But  ia  the  present  day  nothing  increases  our  pleasure  more 
than  when  we  read  that  Alfred  acted  with  the  same  noble 
spirit,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  coadjutors,  for  the  mentd 
advantage  of  the  laity.     The  king's  own  words,  in  his  cele- 
brated pre&ce,  most  clearly  confirai  this.   His  wish  is,  "  that   \ 
all  the  freebom  youth  of  his  people,  who  possess  the  means,      I 
may  persevere  in  learning,  so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs      I 
to  prosecute,  until  thejr  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scrip-      \ 
tures,  and  such  as  desu'e  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  may  be  taught  Latin^."     Golden  words,  such 
as  have  been  seldom  uttered,  by  a  great  man  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  only  in  much  later  oays,  with  equal  force  by  the 
i&formers  of  the  Church.    As  the  most  beautiful  fiilfilment 
and  realisation  of  this  wish,  Asser  relates  in  what  manner  the 
king  commenced  the  work  in  his  own  family.    He  gave  his 
children  that  complete  education,  the  want  of  which  he  ^ 
so  painfully  felt  in  his  own  case.    His  youngest  son  Ethel-     / 
werd,  who  in  particular  showed  great  talent  for  intellectual    \ 
pursuits,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  experienced  teachers,       i 
with  almost  all  the  children  of  the  nobihi^,  and  many  who      j 
were  not  noble.  The  sons  of  the  members  of  the  royal  house-      i 
hold,  whom  he  loved  no  less  than  his  own,  he  caused  to  be 
taught  with  great  care,  and  was  himself  very  frequently  pre- 
sent during  their  instruction.    In  this  schooP  they  eagerly 

1  Dffit  eall  sio  giognIS  ^e  nt  is  on  angelcynne  iriora  monna  tSara  ISe  iS&  speda 
hsbben.  tSaet  hie  dasm  befeolan  m»gen  den  to  liomnnga  o'SfsBste,  1S&  hwile  ISe 
hie  to  nanre  o^erre  note  ne  maegen  o^  ISone  first  t$e  hie  wel  cunnen  englisc  gewrit 
arsdan.  hare  mon  si'^^an  furtSor  6n  Iseden  ge^iode  "Sa  ISe  mon  fxu^or  laeran  wiUe. 
and  to  hienin  hade  d6n  wille.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 

*  Asser,  p.  485 :  Cam  omnibus  pene  totins  regionis  nobilibos  infantibus,  «t 
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learnt  to  read,  and  even  to  write  Latin  and  Saxon ;  so  that 
l>efore  they  were  old  enough  to  take  part  in  hunting  and  other 
manly  exercises,  such  as  are  suitable  and  honourable  for  noble- 
men, they  were  fully  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  Edward, 
his  eldest  son,  and  Ethelswitha,  his  daughter,  always  remained 
at  court,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendants  and  nurses,  and 

I  were  highly  esteemed  by  every  one,  natires  and  foreigners, 
on  account  of  their  affability  and  gentleness,  and  subjection  to 
their  father, "  in  which,"  Asser  writes,  "  they  continue  to  this 
{^day.  Besides  their  other  employments,  they  also  pursue  *in 
'their  leisure  hours  the  study  of  the -liberal  sciences;  they 
liare  learned  the  Psabns,  Saxon  books,  especially  Sason 
poems,  and  they  read  very  frequentlv." 

A  regular  establishment  was  also  formed  in  Alfred's  court, 
where,  m  the  constant  occupation  of  teaching  and  learnings 
great  blessings  accrued  to  his  family  and  subjects.  Even 
those  who  were  destined  to  rule  in  future,  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  the  age,  were  more  disposed  to 
cultivate  their  bodiljr  than  their  mental  powers,  participated 
to  a  certain  extent  m  the  instruclion,  and  became  in  parti- 
cular well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  their  native  land. 
With  touching  envy  the  untaught  old  looked  upon  the  more 
fortunate  young ;  and"  those  judges  and  officers  who  -had  been 
so  severely  censured  by  the  ^ng  for  their  ignorance,  and  who 
found  learning  to  read  too  difficult  a  task,  caused  their  sons 
and  relations,  or  their  freedmen  or  servants,  who  had  been 
taught  at  school,  to  read  night  and  day  from  books,  and  tore- 
cite  their  contents ;  wh£st  they  themselves  lamented  heartily 
their  own  neglected  childhood,  and  extolled  the  superior  aa- 
vantages  of  the  youth  of  the  present  times^. 

What  pure  happiness  must  have  been  ffelt  by  the  great 
king,  when  he  witnessed  such  progress  amongst  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  larger  portion  of  his  youthM  subjects  I  How 
vast  was  the  improvement  now  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  compared  with  its  state  in  tiie  comfortless  period 
when  he  began  to  reign ! 

etiam  mnltis  ignobilibas,  sub  diligenti  magistrornin  cnra  traditas  est,  in  qua  schola, 
etc ;  p.  486:  et  Uteris  imbnere  folns  die  noctnque  inter  caeteranon  desinebat 

^  Susprantes  niminm  intima  mente  dolebant,  eo  quod  in  juyenttite  sna  taHbns 
stndiis  non  stnduerint,  felices  arbitrantes  htyns  temporis  jovenes,  etc.  Asser,  p. 
497  (in  conclusion). 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECTION  V. 

The  idea  of  attributing  the  establishment  of  a  university 
to  Alfred,  of  whom  so  many  incorrect  assertions  have  been 
made,  could  only  have  originated  with  persons  totally  unac- 
customed to  critical  reflection,  and  living  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  in  an  age  of  mere  pretension  to  learning.  A  visit 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1564<,  gave  occasion  to  an  inventive  orator  to 
boast  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  institution  to  that  of 
Oxford,  in  a  clever  Latin  oration.  Upon  this  there  ensued, 
between  the  two  seats  of  scholastic  wisdom  in  England,  a 
dispute  which  was  carried  on  through  many  decennia  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy.  The  most  absurd  arguments  were 
used  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  establish  the  dates  of  their 
respective  establishments,  and  to  bring  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  development  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Britons,  and  even  to  the  Deluge. 
An  edition  of  Asser,  which  was  compiled  in  1603,  fipom  a  pre- 
pared manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  aimed  to  destroy  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  men  of  Cambridge.  Li  this  book  is  to  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  serious  discord  which  arose  in  886 
at  Oxford,  between  Grimbald  and  the  old  scholars  whom  he 
had  found  there  on  his  arrival,  and  who  reftised  to  conform 
to  his  new  foreign  regulations.  This  strife  had  lasted  for 
three  years,  when  Alfred  himself  went  to  Oxford  to  appease 
it.  The  adversaries  of  Grimbald  had  represented  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  from  ancient  annals,  that  although 
their  institution  had  certainly  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance 
owing  to  the  oppressions  of  later  days,  it  had  flourished  for 
centimes  by  means  of  its  acts  and  institutes ;  and  that  Gildas, 
Melkinus,  Nennius,  Kentigem,  and  others,  had  there  studied 
pious  literature,  and  that  even  Saint  Germanus  had  remained 
there  for  half  a  year.  Alfred  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  quarrel, 
and  Grrimbald  mdignantly  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Win- 
chester^. So  far  this  genuine  Oxford  invention,  in  which  we 
perceive  not  only  the  endeavour  to  nullify  the  assertion  of  its 

1  The  well-known  paragraph  in  Asser,  p.  489,  490.  Tomer,  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap.  yi.  n.  42. 
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opponents,  but  also  tliat  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  place  in 
afi  ages,  the  propensity  to  decry  everything  foreign. 

But  Ardibishop  Parker,  the  well-known  scholar  and  be- 
nefactor of  Cambridge,  had  already,  in  1574,  caused  the 
first  edition  of  Asser  to  be  printed,  in  which  this  suspicious 
narration  was  not  to  be  found.  No  other  manuscript  of  the 
Biography,  not  even  the  oldest,  which  was  then  still  uninjured, 
contained  a  trace  of  it.  Whether  Camden  allowed  lumself 
to  be  misled  by  so  manifest  an  invention,  is  doubtful.  No- 
thing but  an  infatuated  desire  of  supporting  ridiculous  asser*- 
tions  could  have  so  far  carried  away  the  Oxford  scholars,  as 
to  make  them  perpetuate  such  a  fallacy. 

Having  once  accepted  fabulous  evidence,  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  their  theory  confirmations 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  people,  namely,  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints.  Not  only  was  Ghrimbald  asserted  to  have  been 
professor  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  but  St.  Neot,  tlaoA 
pretended  kinsman  and  pious  admonisher  of  the  afflicted 
king,  was  likewise  made  to  contribute  in  an  especial  manner, 
by  his  counsels,  to  the  foundation  of  schools  in  Oxford^. 

I  have  purposely  hesitated  about  bringing  so  purely  my* 
thical  a  personage  into  the  narration  of  Alfred's  fife,  but  on 
some  accounts  he  deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

There  are  several  Biographies  of  St.  Neot,  some  in  Latin, 
one  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespasian  D.  xiv.)  in  very  good  Saz<»i» 
The  original  manuscript  must  have  belonged  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  Alfred's  deeds  and  experiences,  which  ore 
there  mentioned,  had  already  been  formed  into  traditions  by 
the  islanders.  The  saint  is  of  course  the  principal  person, 
but  as  the  great  king,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  the 
age  of  man,  was  his  contemporary  and  relation,  he  was  also 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  tradition. 

The  saint  is  called  "  Neotus,  qui  erat  cognatus  suus,"  in  a 
suspicious  article  in  the  false  Annals  of  Asser,  omitted  in  the 
Yita.  Several  manuscripts  of  legends  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  a  son  of  Ethelwulf,  and  consequently  Alfred's  brother. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  Alfred  in  Ids  earfier  years  may 
have  been  connected  with  this  saint,  who  Hved  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  unquestionably  flourished  about  the 

>  J.  BromptoB,  Chromoon  ap.  Twjsden,  X  Scriptt  p.  S14. 
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midille  of  thel'mnth  oenturj,  and  that  he  may  haye  taken  adyiee. 
£*oiii  him,  and  generally  held  him  in  high  estimatio&^.  It  is 
also  probable  that  St.  Neot,  the  day  of  whose  death  is  noticed 
in  the  calendar  on  the  Slst  July,  was  abready  dead  in  the  year 
877,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  appeared  to  the  king 
in  a  dream  at  Athemey.  In  aS.  the  authorities  adduced,  the 
assertion,  that  the  closest  blood-relationship  existed  between 
^e  two,  rests  on  a  yery  slight  foundation,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that,  in  modem  times,  a  man  who  has  gained  for 
himself  much  merit  as  on  English  historian,  can  go  eyen 
farther  than  the  monks  of  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  centuries 
in  identifying  this  saint  with  Alfired's  half-brother,  Athelstan, 
King  of  Kent,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  after  the  year  851. 

John  Whitaker,  in  his  book,  which  appeared  in  1809^^ 
zealously  endeayours  to  support  this  opinion.  According  to 
him,  the  King  of  Kent,  after  brayely  fighting  against  the 
Danes,  and  being  unable  to  saye  his  country,  renounced  the 
glories  and  sufferings  of  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  in 
this  character  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures  in  solitude, 
and  occupied  himself  zealously  with  pious  deyotions. 

A  conjecture  like  this,  which  selects  the  highest  and  best 
individuals,  and  blends  them  one  with  another  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, cannot  be  of  much  yalue,  and  it  was  yery  easy  to 
refute  such  arbitrary  decisions  by  a  somewhat  more  profound, 
comparison  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Neot  with  general  history*. 
Neyertheless,  we  find  in  the  notorious  "Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  by  means  of  which  the  later  moyements  from  Oxford 
to  'Borne  haye  been  facilitated,  a  popidar  Life  of  St.  Neot/ 
composed  by  a  yery  skilftd  hand,  in  which  a  romantic  accoimt 
is  giyen  of  the  traiisformation  of  King  Athelstan  into  a  saint, 
on  the  battle-field  upon  the  sea-shore,  amongst  the  corpses  of 
the  slaughtered  Danes.     It  is  sad  that  tales  of  such  late 

^Ingalpb.  p.  870,  says:  Rex  Alfredos  sanctorum  pedSms  accfivis  et  sabditua 
S.  Neotnm  in  anmrna  Teneratione  habebat. 

«  The  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  69-87. 

3  This  was  first  done  by  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap,  v., 
and  in  a  book  by  Gorbam,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St. 
Neet's,  in  Huntingdonshire,  ii.  1820-1824,  which  treats  circumstantially  of  the 
saint,  and  the  later  reverence  paid  to  him,  and  in  which  also  the  Saxon  Vita  is 
printed.  Amongst  other  things,  Gorham  refers  to  the  absurd  assertions  of  the 
Oxford  professor,  i.  41-48. 

k2 
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origin  should  be  difiused  intentionally  amongst  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  their  religious  instruction. 

Those  early  ages  were  prolific  in  romantic  fictions,  founded 
in  some  degree  on  fact.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
I  will  here  add  an  anecdote  connected  with  Alfred,  for  whim 
I  could  find  no  other  place  in  the  book. 

John  of  Tynemouth,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  likewise  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Neot,  relates 
the  following  poetical  incident^ : 

One  day,  when  Alfred  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  heard 
the  cry  of  an  in&nt,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a  tree. 
He  despatched  his  huntsmen  to  seek  for  the  voice.  They 
climbed  the  tree,  and  found  on  the  top,  in  an  eagle's  nest,  a 
wondrously  beautiful  child,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with 
golden  bracelets  on  its  arms.  The  king  commanded  that  it 
should  be  cared  for,  baptised,  and  well  educated.  In  remem* 
brance  of  the  singular  discovery,  he  caused  it  to  be  named 
Nestingus*.  It  was  added,  that  the  great-granddaughter  of 
this  foundling  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  King  Edgar 
was  passionately  enamoured. 


VI. 

ALTBEB  AS  AK  AUTHOB,  AIH)  THE  IKSTRUCTOE  OP  HIS  PSOPLE 
IN  ALL  KOTDS  OF  XTSEFFL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the 
noble  zeal  which  animated  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  political  and  social  well-being  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
strive  to  repair  the  ruins  around  him  by  general  measiures 
only,  but  also  by  directing  his  attention  to  many  individual 
details  of  reform  and  improvement,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
most  unwearied  energy,  he  attained  success.  When  we  con- 
sider this,  an  involuntary  wish  arises  to  penetrate  into  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  such  pure  moral  ideas  in  an  age  so  proportionably 
rude,  and  who  sought  to  make  those  ideas  the  motive  powers 

>  Dagdale,  Monasticon  Anglicannm,  i.  256,  ed.  i.  from  the  Historia  Anrea  of  John 
Tinemnth.  MS.  in  Bibl  Bodl  lib.  21.  cap.  117. 

^  J.  Grimm,  in  his  History  of  the  German  Language,  gives  manj  other  eqnaUf 
intereatiDg  passages,  from  which  nnmerous  charming  tales  haTe  oiiginated. 
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of  all  his  actions.  It  seemed  desirable  on  many  grounds  to 
give  precedence  to  the  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  operation  | 
of  Alfred's  strenuous  efforts  tore-establish  Church  and  State^ 
especially  as  by  so  doing  the  thread  of  chronology  is  not 
broken,  and  we  can  begin  to  consider  the  mental  culture  of 
the  Idng,  at  a  period  \dien  he  found  leisure  time  to  advance 
it,  not  only  by  receiving  but  by  imparting  knowledge4.^t 
itppfti^rR  frnnr^  Tumfj^erous  authorities  that  AHred  did  not  give^ 

'PpW^  wpiJ  iTi  ^hfk  fnllnst  mannnrj  and  bin  »iHduatgy.aa..aiL.^ 
author  T7ftn  (linpliiyri<  iti  ibr  rirrnnr^-half  ftf  ihat  interval 
during  which  the  stmggte  with,  tha  national  foe.  wasjiii  rest. 

In  considering  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  per- 
severing efforts  in  its  attainment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
Gxrcumstances  already  related,  from  which  these  mainly  pro-   , 
ceeded :  they  were  the  love  for  the  national  poetry  which  / 
as  an  infant  he  imbibed  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  his  jour-  i 
neys  to  Some,  undertaken  indeed  in  his  earliest  youth,  but  ^ 
the  impressions  of  which  were  never  effaced  in  his  manhood ; 
a  dim  remembrance  of  the  heroes  and  glories  of  the  ancient 
world  always  lived  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  &il  to  give  a  bene- 
ficial colouring  to  his  strong  national  feelings.    It  seems  as 
if  there  already  existed  in  Alfred  that  blending  of  the  two 
elements,  which  in  after  times,  when  in  an  advanced  state  of 
intelligence  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  antiquity 
was  again  cultivated,  raised  many  a  great  man  to  high  re- 
nown. ^^^^- 

His  decided  taste  forUhe  LiU16rv  6f  'f6^?eign  nations  and  of    / 
the  condition  b\  distant  countries,  as  well  as  his  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them  by  observation,  are  at  least   I 
rare  developments  of  the  Germanic  nature  in  those  days,  and  / 
can  only  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  his  having 
attained  a  knowledge  of  that  place  where,  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  many  centuries,  some  sparks  of  the  ancient  glory  still  glim- 
mered.    The  old  times  had  long  disappeared ;  classic  purity  \ 
in  literature  and  art,  previously  on  the  decline,  had  ahready 
succumbed  before  the  mvasion  of  wild,  uncultured  strength ; ' 
yet  still  there  remained  enough  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  eternal  Bome,  and  in  passages  from 
former  authors  in  the  true  Church,  to  fill  a  spiritually  minded 
prince  of  Grerman  descent  with  reverential  astonishment,  and 
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breathe  into  his  soul  a  longing  to  peruse  for  himself  the 

relics  of  greatness  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 

enable  his  subjects  to  become  acquainted  with  them.    Al&ed 

resolved  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  which  belonged  of 

right  to  the  Eomish  Church,  but  which  she  either  uneon- 

sciously  or  designedly  neglected. 

$L      On  the  other  hand,  his  innate  love  for  the  old  poetry  of  his 

/  nation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 

/   He  was  a  German,  and  the  influence  of  his  descent  was  far 

I    stronger  than  that  which  ancient  Borne  exercised  over  him. 

I    Those  powerftd  German  songs  which  the  boy  had  received  as 

I    a  lasting  gift  from  his  beloved  mother,  often  rang  in  his  ears 

during  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career.     The  youth 

passionately  following  the  chase,  rejoiced  in  the  gigantie 

images  of  his  traditionary  ancestors,  of  whom  poets  sung  in 

all  knds  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ehine,  from  the  Appen* 

nines  to  his  own  island ;  the  king,  in  the  most  troubled  hours 

of  his  sovereigijty,  strengthened  and  confirmed  his  anxious 

heart  by  the  examples  of  patient  endurance   which   this 

poetry  revealed  to  him  ;  and  the  father  caused  his  own  and 

his  people's  children  to  learn  betimes  those  poetical  treasures 

with  which  he  constantly  consoled  himself.     We  are  assured 

of  this  by   repeated  accounts  in  his  Biography^.      What 

traditions  at  that  time  were  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  people 

can  be  gathered  even  at  this  day,  without  much  difficulty, 

from  the  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  remain  to 

{us ;  they  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  great  epic  cyd» 
which  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  Germanic  races. 
This  is  shown  by  the  poems  of  Beowulf,  the  God-descended 
hero,  who  fought  with  monsters  of  all  kinds,  but  lived  in 
harmony  with  all  heroic  natures,  as  appears  in  the  Niebe- 
lungen  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda.  It  is  also  shown  in 
the  poems  of  the  wandering  miostrels,  who,  at  the  courts  of 
Hermanric  the  Gt>th,  Audoin  the  Lombard,  and  in  short, 
wherever  the  German  tongue  was  spoken,  sui^  to  their 
audience  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  and  received 
therefore  golden  gifts^.  In  the  small  fragment  entitled  "  The 
Battle  at  Einnesbuiy"  appears  Hengist,  the  Mythic  Warrior ; 
and  judging  from  the  received  tables  of  descent  of  the  West 

1  Asser,  p.  473,  485,  497.       *  W.  Gziatm,  Deutsche  Hddensage,  p.  13-20. 
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Sftxons  and  their  kindred  neighbours,  it  seems  most  probable 
tiiat  the  vague  accounts  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  celebrated 
men  which  we  possess,  once  resounded  from  the  lips  of 
the  wandering  Scalds,  and  even  in  Alfred's  day  were  living 
only  in  song.  The  origin  of  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
^ji  the  coniarary,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impute  and  j 
direction  which  Alfred  and  his  age  gave  to  the  nation,  and  it  1 
only  began  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch./ 
Iq  order  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  knowle^e  which  had 
animated  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  man  was  obliged 
to  exercise  childlike  humility,  and  take  the  position  of  a  I 
scholar  at  an  advanced  age.  We  know  that  his  thirst  for ! 
learning  was  not  appeased  in  his  youthful  days,  and  he  found 
no  leisure  in  time  of  war.  But  his  powerful  mind  never 
i^inquished  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  lost  opportunity, 
aad  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  his  long-cherished 
resolve  was  crowned  with  success.  Before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Asser,  he  had  already  endeavoured  to  benefit 
by  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  his  bishops ;  he  caused  one 
of  them  to  read  to  him  at  every  leisure  moment,  so  that  one 
must  have  always  been  vdthin  call,  and  in  this  manner  he 
mastered  many  books  before  he  was  able  to  read  them  for 
himself^.  He  may  afready  in  his  youth  have  learnt  to  read 
his  mother  tongue,  but  he  was-grown  to  manhood  before  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  with  regard  to  writing, 
.  did  not  much  outstrip  Charlemagne,  who,  with  his  hand  so 
ftocustomed  to  the  sword,  made  but  small  progress  in  that 
art.  As  a  skilful  master  had  never,  presided  over  Alfred's 
education,  the  self-instruction  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  must  have  been  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  difficult  to  hun  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  art  of  writing.  It  is  also  uncertain 
when  he  first  mastered  it,  and  whether  that  prayer-book 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  out  of  which  the 
Idng,  in  the  days  when  all  seemed  lost,  derived  consolation, 
was  copied  by  his  own  hand.  But  the  taste  for  collectinff, 
compilmg,  and  preserving,  seemed  to  have  been  bom  with 
him ;  and  if  he  himself  was  not  able  to  do  it,  he  employed 
«ome  one  else  who  could,  to  transcribe  first  the  services  of  the 

'  Afiwr,  p.  487. 
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hours,  also  some  psalms  and  many  prayers^.  When  in  later 
times  he  selectea  the  faithful  Asser  as  his  teacher,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  book  were  already  Med.  The  narration  is  as 
follows : 

Asser,  after  his  recovery  as  we  have  abeady  mentioned, 
began  his  labours  with  the  king  at  Leonaford,  probably  in 
the  year  885.  He  remained  at  court  for  eight  months,  and 
this  long  period  must  have  been  invaluable  to  his  pupil  so 
desirous  oi  knowledge ;  for  from  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion with  which  he  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
he  advanced  to  the  study  of  works  which  were  considered  as 
very  learned  in  that  age.  He  was  desirous  of  mastering  all  the 
literary  resources  which  were  at  his  command.  His  biogra- 
pher relates,  that  during  this  residence  at  Leonaford,  he  read 
to  the  king  all  the  books  that  he  desired,  and  that  could  be 
procured^ ;  for  the  habit  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  either  himself  to 
read  books,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read  them.  But  the 
presence  of  so  congenial  a  companion  gave  rise  to  a  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  active-minded  king  knew  how 
to  draw  no  small  advantage  from  this  intellectual  conversa* 
tion.  "As  weyMven^  both  one  day  sitting  in  the  royal 
chamber,"  s^ys  Ass^,  "  and  were  conversmg  as  was  our 
wont,  it  chanced  that  1  recited  to  him  a  passage  out  of  a 
certain  boo^.  After  he  had  listened  with  fixed  attention, 
and  expressed  great  delight,  he  showed  me  the  little  book 
which  he  always  carefully  carried  about  with  him,  and  in 
which  the  daily  lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers,  were  written,  and 
begged  me  to  transcribe  that  passage  into  his  book."  Asser, 
secretly  thanking  Heaven  for  the  love  of  wisdom  that  was  so 
active  in  the  king's  heart,  joyfully  assented ;  he  was  already 
prepared  to  begin  his  writing,  when  every  corner  of  the  book 
was  found  to  be  occupied,  for  Alfred  had  written  many 
things  of  all  kinds  therein*.  Asser  hesitated,  the  king  be- 
came urgent ;  Asser  then  inquired,  "  "Will  it  please  you  that 

1  Asser,  p.  474:  *^  Celebrationes  borarum,  ac  deinde  psalmos  quoedam  et  ora- 
tiones  maltas.*' 

2  Asser,  p.  488 :  '^  BecitAvi  illi  libros  quoscanque  ille  vellet  et  quos  ad  mannm 
baberemns." 

» Asser,  p.  491. 

*  Erat  enim  omnino  multis  ex  causis  refertos. 
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I  tranBcribe  tlus  passage  on  a  detached  leaf?  Vfe  cannot 
tell  whether  we  shall  not  meet  with  more  similar  passages 
which  you  may  like ;  if  this  should  happen,  we  shall  be  elad 
to  have  already  made  a  separate  collection  of  them.'*  "  TbBt 
is  a  good  thought/'  he  answered.  Asser  directly  arranged  a 
firesh  sheet,  and  wrote  the  passage  in  the  beguming.  He 
had  rightly  guessed  what  the  king  would  do,  for  on  the  same 
day  he  caused  him  to  enter  three  more  quotations.  This 
book  also  was  soon  filled  with  those  quotations  from  their 
daily  conversations,  which  the  king  wished  to  impress  firmly 
on  his  memory.  The  activity  of  Alfred  equalled  that  of  the 
bee,  which  fiies  from  flower  to  flower,  occupied  in  bearing 
their  sweet  products  to  its  well-stored  cells. 

It  is  evident  that  Alfred's  industry  was  chiefly  limited  to 
compiling,  and  his  learning  was  of  the  same  character.  He 
gained  information  himself,  and  laid  up  at  the  same  time  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  himself  and  for  his  people.  It  is 
only  on  this  theory  that  we  can  explain  the  assertion  which 
is  made  bv  his  biographers,  and  which  has  no  other  authority, 
that  on  the  same  day  when  the  above  quotation  was  made 
(it  was  apparently  on  St.  Martin's-day,  November  lltW),  the 
king  began  to  study  and  translate  into  Saxon,  with  the  desire 
of  being  able  to  instruct  others.  This  short  account  gives  a 
Kveiy  picture  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  aim  of  his  studies. 
It  does  not  indeed  tell  us  how  quickly  the  king  learnt  Latin, 
but  that  he  did  master  it  his  works  which  we  possess  abimd- 
ftntly  testify. 

Irrom  a  scholar  he  soon  became  an  author,  and  this  sphere 
of  activity  was  commenced  by  the  common-place  book  which 
Asser  had  begun,  and  which  had  been  destined  by  Alfred  for 
his  own  private  use,  that  he  might  learn  the  passages  con- 
tained in  it,  and  thus  profitably  emploj^  his  time.  The 
writings  of  the  masters  which  he  thus  perused  furnished  rich 
materul  for  annotation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  book  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  Psalter ;  and  because  he  always  wished  to 
have  it  at  hand  day  and  night,  he  named  it  his  "  Manual^.'* 

1  Asser,  p.  492 :  *^  In  Tenerabili  Martini  solemnitate."  This  occnrrence  is  re- 
lated indeed  in  the  year  887,  shortlj  afler  the  last  annalistic  portion  of  the  work» 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  and  longest  episode.  Accor^g  to  p.  488,  Asser 
came  to  Leonaford  in  the  year  885,  and  directly  began  his  instmction. 

*  Asser,  p.  492 :  Qnem  Enchiridion  snom,  id  est  mannalem  librum  nominar 
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Among  the  manuscript  treasures  of  Saxoa  England  it  is 
unfortunately  useless  to  seek  for  a  single  entire  oopj  of  this 
.  book,  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  muirt 
^  hftve  been  quite  commonly  known.  But  from  the  fri^^ents 
of  it  that  have  descended  to  us  through  William  the  Monk 
of  Mahnesbury,  it  must  hare  comprised,  besides  a  collection 
from  the  Latin  authors,  many  notes  in  the  king's  own  hodd, 

filiating  to  the  early  history  of  his  people,  and  probably,  too, 
of  his  own  funily.  Only  very  few  of  these  invaluable  relios 
remain,  and  how  many  important  observations  may  have  been 
lost  with  this  private  book^ !  From  the  historical  notices  it 
contained,  we  may  style  it  Alfred's  only  original  work ;  but 
although  all  the  rest  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
consist  of  translations,  they  are  executed  with  such  peculiar 
fr^eedom  as  almost  to  merit  the  title  of  original. 

Among  the  translations  from  the  ancients,  the  principal 
one  is  the  celebrated  "  Consolations"  of  Boethius.  It  is  well 
known  in  what  high  estimation  this  work  of  the  last  Boman 
poet  and  philosopher  was  held  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a 
monument  of  didactic  writing,  in  which,  with  much  talent, 
and  not  without  artistic  beauty,  the  little  that  remained  of 
classic  style  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Goths  was  blended 
with  the  progressive  Christian  spirit  belonging  to  a  new 

Xch.  In  the  misery  and  solitude  of  a  fearful  dungeon,  into 
ch  he  had  been  flung  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  wrathful 
Goth,  the  Boman  consoled  himself  with  reproducing  the 
lessons  of  wisdom.     Here,  after  the  old  Boman  manner, 

rchutf  eo  qtiod  ad  mukiim  illam  die  noctaqae  solertissime  habeiiat.*'  From  the 
gubseqaent  narratiou  of  Asser  we  most  conclude  that  that  Manual  was  not  iden- 
tical with  the  Book  of  Prayers.  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit  L  395,  considers  the 
two  as  one  work,  and  says  that  it  contained  "  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily 
observations."  Nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  the  latter,  and  the  author  is  perhaps 
aardess  enough  to  translate  Asser's  "  Orationes"  by  *^  Observations." 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  128.  Liber  proprios,  quern  patria  lingua  £neheiidlbii, 
id  est  manualem  librum  appellavit.  The  detached  fragments  are  ooatained  ia 
Wilh.  Mahpesb.  Vita  Aldhehni  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra),  and  p.  2,  treat  of  Ken- 
terus,  the  fiither  of  Aldhelm,  and  his  relationship  to  the  West  Saxon  royal  family; 
and  p.  4,  to  AldbeWs  poetry  and  its  effect  on  the  people.  Further,  in  Florent. 
Geneolog.  p.  693,  ed.  1592,  with  reference  to  the  reign  of  Eenfus,  it  is  aaid, 
^  Secundum  dicta  regis  AelfredL"  In  a  catalogue  of  a  Norman  convent  libraiy, 
MS.  BodL  163,  fol.  251,  in  the  time  of  Henij  I.,  there  is  a  book  called  "  Elfiedi 
nga  liber  Anglicns." 
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tke  noble  doctiined  of  the  peripatetics  and  the  stoics  were 
ei^lained  by  examples  drawn  fi?om  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
work  was  also  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  ia  one  God^the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose 
Gospel  began  its  victorious  career  from  the  central  point  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  Latin  Church  regarded  and  carefully  preserved  the 
book  of  the  last  Eoman,  as  an  inheritance  of  the  old  classic 
days,  until  its  own  foundations,  and  with  these  the  support 
of  the  revived  and  ever-youthful  literature  of  G^reece  and 
Borne  were  shattered  by  the  free  and  universal  spirit  of  the 
valiant  Grerman  Protestantism.  The  ascendancy  maintained 
hj  Boethius,  during  the  middle  ages,  waned  before  the  greater 
lights  of  that  time.  The  change  that  then  took  place  rendered 
hiB  work  valuable  only  as  a  model  of  philosophical  and 
grammatical  learning,  and  it  became  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  learned  priesthood. 

The  great  influence  of  monastic  schools  is  evidenced  by  the 
feet,  that  wherever  a  newly-formed  language  was  applied  to 
literature,  a  translation  of  Boethius  into  the  popular  dialect  ^ 
was  never  omitted ;  we  find  one  in  the  most  ancient  form  of  . 
the  old  High  Gterman,  dn  the  Provencal,  the  North  Frank  ^ 
(K'orman),  and  even  Chaucer  made  one  when  he  gave  her  I 
language  to  England.     The  Anglo-Saxons  received  one  from   i 
their  best  prose-writer,  their  king  himself  Instructed  by  the 
priests  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  Alfred  seems  to  have 
atudied  this  book  above  all  others,  and  to  have  superintended 
its  translation  himself     He  had  not,  at  that  time,  entirely  , 
mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  Asser  must  have  simplified 
and  read  aloud  the  text  which  the  king  rendered  into  Saxon^. 
This  arrangement  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  abridged 
form  of  the  translation,  in  which  many  sections  of  the  original 
are  missing ;  but  the  characteristics  which  the  work  presents 
are  in  such  strict  accordance  with  Alfred's  other  writings, 
that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  it.  "With  reference 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  122.  ''  Hie  (Asserio,  according  to  William's  style) 
WDSiun  libromm  Booetii  De  Coosolatione  planloribas  verbis  enodavit,  quos  res.  ^se 
in  Asgltcam  lingaam  vertit.'*  The  Gest.  Pontif.  ii.  248,  gives  a  similar  accott&i;, 
Trith  the  addition:  "Illis  diebus  laboire  necessario,  nostris  ridioolo.  Sedenim 
jnssa  regis  factmn  est,  at  levins  ab  eodem  in  Anglicam  transferretar  8 
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to  the  other  translations,  we  will  remark,  once  for  all,  that 
the  king  always  handled  his  materials  in  the  freest  manner,  and 
in  general  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  letter  of  the  works 
be^re  him.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  discover  his  knowledge  of  Latin ;  we  must  even  conclude, 
by  the  evident  errors  in  the  transcribing,  that  it  was  but  im- 
perfect ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  he  followed  left 
open  a  wide  field,  on  which  he,  as  an  independent  author  not 
bound  by  the  letter,  might  use  his  own  discretion.  It  ac- 
cordingly happens,  that  not  only  isolated  traces  of  his 
nationality  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  translation  of 
Boethius*,  but  that  entirely  fresh  matter,  composed  of  the 
king's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  amplifies  the  text  of  the 
Boman,  or  completely  suppresses  and  replaces  it.  We  will 
point  this  out  by  a  few  examples  from  Boethius.  The  well- 
known  t^es  of  the  Eoman  authors,  such  as  those  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  and  of  Ulysses,  are  entered  into  with  a  prolixity 
winch  Alfred  carries  out  far  beyond  the  original.  After  he 
has  given  the  contents  of  the  verses  in  which  Boethius  treats 
of  Nero,  he  continues  with  reflections  on  the  cruel  abuse  of 
power,  which  crime  he  traces  back  to  the  example  of  the 
tyrant.  Wherever  in  the  Latin  volumes  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  splendour  and  renown, 
his  noble  soul  inspires  the  smiting  words  of  the  Boman  with 
deeper  fulness  of  meaning  and  with  thoughts  springing  from 
a  tmeT  humanity.  ITinaUy,  when  in  the  third  book  of 
Boethius  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  Ghod  and  man's 
relation  to  Him,  he  casts  aside  all  the  fetters  which  up  to 
that  time  had  more  or  less  bound  him  to  the  text,  and  from 
his  own  heart  writes  down  all  he  thinks  and  feels  of  Gt)d*s 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rich  materials  which  we 

I  The  name  which  he  inserts,  instead  of  that  of  Fabridns,  is  moet  cnrioos. 
Boethius,  ii.  7,  v.  15,  asks:  "Ubi  nnnc  fidelis  ossa  Fabricii  maneut?"  Alfred, 
Boeihins,  ed.  Gardale,  p.  106,  translates  the  passage  thus:  "  Hwaet  sint  nn  paes 
foremaeran,  and  paes  wisan  j^oldsmitSes  ban  Wdondes?"  Grimm,  Mythologie, 
p.  851,  supposes  that  the  old  skilful  northern  deitj  replaced  Fabricius  in 
Alfred's  mind,  he  erroneously  derivmg  Fabricius  from  faber  (smith).  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  this  deity  had  long  vanished;  but  Alfi:ed  showed  hia 
correct  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  national  mythology.  See  Kembk, 
Saxons  in  England,  1 421. 
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find  in  these  records  of  Alfred's  own  thoughts,  but  one 
example  of  the  paraphrasing  may  be  given. 

In  a  short  episode  of  his  second  Dook,  Boethius^  asserts 
that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  ambition, 
but  desired  only  to  obtain  materials  for  discussion,  that  truth 
might  not  be  lost  through  silence.  From  this  the  king  takes 
occasion  to  explain  at  length  his  opinions  respecting  the  I 
maimer  in*whicn  government  should  be  conducted.  He  says  I 
that  materials  and  implements  are  necessary  for  carrying  on 
every  kind  of  work.  That  of  the  king  consists  in  providing  ' 
that  the  country  should  be  thickly  populated,  and  particularly 
that  the  three  classes  in  it,  the  clerical,  the  martial,  and  the 
operative,  should  be  largely  represented.  To  maintain  these 
ninctions  efficiently,  he  must  furnish  those  who  filled  them 
with  estates  and  donations,  weapons,  bread,  and  beer,  and 
clothing ;  in  fact,  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  each.  With- 
out these  means  he  camiot  preserve  his  tools,  and  without  the 
tools  none  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  can  be  performed. 
Alfred  states  that  his  constant  desire  therefore  is,  to  employ 
them  worthily ;  but  as  all  virtue  and  power  are  nothing  with- 
out wisdom,  the  results  of  folly  must  be  useless. ,  "  This  I 
can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  striven 
to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  to 
my  descendants  in  good  works^.'* 

This  *  confession  of  the  king  and  hero  is  so  noble  and  so 
great,  that  until  the  latest  times  those  who  read  it  will  be 
filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  preface  to  the  Anglo-Sason  Boethius  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  by  Alfred  himself,  but  it  is  taken 
diiefly  from  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral 
Care,  bv  Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  an  old  and  valuable  testi- 
mony that  he  was  the  author  of  the  translation ;  it  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  method  of  study  pursued  by  him : 

"  King  Alfred  was  the  translator  of  this  book,  which  he 
turned  from  Latin  into  English  as  it  now  stands.   Sometimes 

>  II.  p.  7 :  Tnm  ego,  Scis,  inqnam,  ipsa  minimam  nobis  ambitionem  mortalium 
reram  faisse  dominatam ;  sed  materiam  gerendis  rebns  optayimus,  quo  ne  virtas 
tadta  conaeBesceret. 

*  Alfred^s  Boethius,  edited  by  Cardale,  p.  92 :  pset  is  nn  hra'Sost  to  seeganne.  p»t 
ie  wilnode  weorpfallice  to  libbanne  pa  bwUe  pe  ic  lifede,  and  asflter  ininttm  life  pam 
monuam  to  Iscfanne  pe  sefter  me  waeren  min  gemynd  on  godum  weorcum. 
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he  translated  word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense^  ao 
cording  as  he  could  most  clearly  and  intelligibly  interpret  it, 
in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  and  various  worldly  matters 
which  often  claimed  him  bodily  and  mentally.  It  would  be 
diffieult  to  enumerate  the  different  affairs  wnich  in  his  time 
oppressed  the  kingdom  that  he  had  received.  Yet  he  studied 
this  book,  and  rendered  it  from  the  Latin  into  the  Englicdi 
tongue ;  and  afterwards  he  turned  it  into  verse,  ^as  it  now 
stands.  But  now  he  begs  of  those  who  may  please  to  read 
the  book,  in  God's  name,  to  pray  for  him,  and  not  to  blame 
hnn  if  they  should  understand  it  better  than  he  was  able  to 
do.  For  every  man  must,  according  to  the  ability  of  his  inf> 
tdlect,  say  what  he  says,  and  do  what  he  does." 

The  continuation  of  the  book  forms  a  short  historical  in- 
troduction, which  proceeded  unquestionably  from  Alfred's 
own  pen,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  there  are 
decided  evidences  of  Alfred's  taste  for  historical  lore.  It 
treats  of  the  times  of  Theodoric,  but  with  the  impressioBs 
received  by  the  author  from  the  erroneous  ecclesiastical  nar- 
rations ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  writing  of  a  ruler  so< 
nearly  allied  to  himself  by  nationality  and  a  simiLar  exalted 
station,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  his  account  of  Theodoric. 
Only  a  few  traces  of  the  Grothic  family-legends  of  Jor- 
nandes  are  to  be  seen.  Alfred  states  that  the  Goths  came 
from  Scythia;  that  Eaedgota  and  Eallerie^  reigned  and 
snbdued  the  whole  of  Italy  between  the  mountains  and  the- 
islands  of  Sicily.  He  also  says  :  "  Theodoric  was  Amal^,"  and 
although  he  was  a  Christiaii,  and  at  first  mild  and  just  to- 
wards the  Eomans,  yet  he  followed  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
therefore  caused  much  evil ;  ordered  the  Pope  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  most  cruelly  treated  the  learned  and  wise  Boethius. 
This  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  Alfred's  Theodoric  is 
far  more  the  infernal  tyrant  of  the  orthodox  Church  than  the; 
old  powerful  Bernese  hero  of  German  tradition. 

Alfred's  Boethius  must  have  been  a  favourite  book  in  his 
own  times,  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  a 

1  Vide  the  Traveller's  Song,  in  Cod.  Exon.  ed.  Thorpe,  322, 333, 334» ;  J.  Grimm^ 
Gesehichte  der  DeatacheaSprache,  p.  446. 

*  He  WMM  Amafiog.  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  424,  tbinkB  Alfred  had  no  Latin  au- 
thority for  this  dengnation. 
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later  period,  suek  as  Malmesbiiry  and  othera,  but  has  also 
eome  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  two  ancient 
manuscripts^. 

It  appears,  from  varions  discrepancies  and  other  reasons, 
that  Alfred  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  that  translur 
tion  of  the  work  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  prose  preface^.  But  the  actual  translator,  who  pro^ 
bablj  lived  about  the  close  of  the  following^  century,  doubt* 
lesslj  had  Alfred's  version  before  him,  whi<m  he  by  no  means 
knew  how  to  appreciate*. 

The  next  work,  and  one  which  is  far  more  interesting  in  the 
present  day  than  that  of  Boethius,  is  the  translation  of  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  "World,"  by  Orosius.  The  reason  which 
induced  the  king  to  undertake  this  work,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  desire  to  impart  all  the  information  then  current  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  laity  of  his  country. 
A  varied  choice  was  not  open  to  him  when  he  selected  the 
meagre  and  incorrect  composition  of  the  Spanish  priest ;  all 
better  sources  of  informaUon  were  unattainable  by  him  and 
his  contemporaries.  Accident  first  led  Orosius,  who  was  not 
distinguished  for  learning,  to  undertake  the  office  of  histo- 
rian ;  in  the  year  410,  he  became  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
a  father  of  the  Church,  who  at  that  time  was  occupied  with  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  work,  "  Be  civitate  Dei*."  Augustine 
persuaded  his  friend  to  write  an  historical  work^with  the  view 
of  supporting  his  own  refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
heathen  writer,  that  Christianity  had  brought  complete  ruin 
upon  the  Eoman  world ;  so  Orosius  commenced  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  man,  and  brought  down  the  account  of  the 
calamities  of  all  the  people  of  every  country  to  the  time  of  the 
Ooths,  Alaric,  and  Athaulf,  the  scourges  of  Eome.  The 
object  of  thework  recommended  it  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 

1  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  A.  vi.  sec.  x.,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire;  a  copy 
of  the  same  by  Junius,  in  Oxford;  MS.  Bodley,  180,  sec  xii.  init.;  Bawluwon^s 
edition,  1698,  and  that  of  Cardale,  1829.  A  manuscript  was  in  the  library  of 
Bishop  Leofric,  of  Exeter,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  vide  Wanley, 
GataL  lib.  MSS.  p.  80. 

>  And  p;eworhte  hi  eft  to  leo^Se.  MS.  Bodl. 

*  See  the  instances  noticed  by  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  lit.  I  56,  57,  400  ff.  Tht 
manuscript  is  almost  completely  destroyed.    Fox's  edition,  1835. 

*  Augustmus  de  origine  animae  hominis,  ad  Beatum  Hieronymum,  ed.  Bene- 
dict, ii.  769. 
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turned  with  ayersion  from  all  better  means  of  self-inBtmction. 
Authors  such  as  Trogus  Pompeius,  Justinus^,  Livius,  and 
Polybius,  whom  Orosius  had  casually  employed,  were  now 
entirely  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Alfred  again  treats  his  text  in  the  manner  we  have  before 

y  I  described;  he  made  it  a  principle  to  select  only  what  was 

I  applicable  to  existing  circumstances.    Accordingly  he  omits 

i  entirely  the  dedication  to  Augustine,  and  many  other  pas- 

[  sages,  and  contracts  the  seven  books  of  the  original  mt(^  six^. 

i  Besides  the  omissions,  there  are,  in  almost  every  chapter, 

^    various  alterations,  repetitions,  or  slight  additions,  some  of 

the  most  remarkable  of  which  may  be  noticed.  When  Orosius, 

in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  ancient  universe  with  which 

he  introduces  the  Chronicle,  proceeds  to  speak  of  Hibemia, 

the  king  remarks  of  the  neighbouring  island,  that  warmer 

weather  prevails  there  than  in  Britain,  because  it  is  nearer  to 

the  setting-sun^.     Orosius  mentions  the  refusal  of  M.  Eabius 

to  accept  the  triimiph  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 

dearly-gained  victory  over  the  Veientes.    Alfred  appends  to 

this  a  description  of  the  Boman  triumph,  from  sources  of 

which,  unfortunately,  we  remain  ignorant.    He  details  the 

entry  of  the  victorious  consul  in  a  magnificently-adorned 

chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  as  well  as  the  procession  of 

the  senate.    A  dissertation  concerning  the  position  of  the 

two  governing  poT^ers  of  ancient  Eome  was  also  added*. 

Attains  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Eomans  "  to  boclande," 

Precisely  like  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons^.  The  two  visits  of 
ulius  Caesar  to  Britain  are  included  in  one ;  but  he  asserts 
that  the  place  where  Csesar  crossed  the  Thames,  before  his 
last  victorious  ^^le  with  the  Britons,  is  to  be  found  at 
Wallingford*.  JBa  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  capitol  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which,  amongst  other  buildmgs,  de- 
stroyed the  library  then  existing  there.    Alfred  inserts  from 

*  Alfred's  Orosias,  edited  bv-  BarriDgton,  p.  87,  quotes  these  two  anthors,  as 
follows,  from  Orosius,  i.  8. :  Pompeius  se  hse'Sena  scop  and  his  cnight  Jastinos 
waeron  "Sus  singende. 

2  The  only  manuscript  extant  now  bears  the  still  unexplained  title:  Hoimesta 
OrosiL  Some  Latin  manuscripts  of  Orosius  are  entitled  Hormesta,  or  Hormesia 
Mundi.  Orosius,  ed.  Haverkamp,  Leyden,  1738. 

»  Aelfr.  p.  30 ;  Oros.  i.  2.  »  Aelfr.  p.  184 ;  Oros.  v.  10. 

*  Aelfr.  p.  66 ;  Oros.  ii.  6.  "     «  Aelfr.  p.  196 ;  Oros.  vi.  9. 
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an  earlier  section  of  the  original  this  addition :  "  and  all  the 
old  books  therein  contained  were  burnt.  As  much  damage 
was  then  done  as  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  a  library 
containing  four  hundred  thousand  books  was  burnt ;"  this  I  x 
happening  at  the  same  time  that,  in  tj^  presence  of  CsBsar, 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  flames^^lJhe  reverence  which 
such  a  lover  of  books  felt  for  so  W§e  a  collection  of  them 
would  not  permit  him  to  pass  over  xhis  account. 

It  may  be  easily  perceived,  from  such  examples  as  these, 
that  there  is  much  in  the  work  independent  of  the  original ; 
and  a  celebrated  interpolation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  relics  that 
we  possess  of  Alfred's  writings.  It  consists  of  a  geographical  | . 
sketch  of  the  large  tract  of  land  which  Alfred  terms  Ger-  ''■' 
mania,  and  of  two  original  narratives  received  from  northern 
mariners^.  .. 

Alfred  was  acquainted  with  Ptolemy's  principles  of  geo-  / 
graphy ;  he  found  that  they  were  also  followed  by  Orosius  I 
in  his  second  chapter,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  them  in  1 
respect  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth.  His  own  refer- 
ences to  Eome,  Palestine,  and  India,  have  been  mentioned 
before.  As  regards  the  north  he  is  better  informed  than  his 
author ;  here  he  tacitly  corrects  the  erroneous  accounts,  and 
gives  besides  a  description  of  the  situation  of  every  country 
where  the  German  language  was  spoken  in  the  nintn  century. 
The  boundaries  of  his  Germania  lay  along  the  Ehine  and  the 
Danube,  and  extended  &om  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  they  are  more  extensive  and  better  defined 
than  those  before  assigned  by  Tacitus.  The  actual  German 
land  he  divided  into  two  large  portions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  as  the  southern  or  East  Frank,  and  the  northern 
or  Old  Saxon^.  In  this  manner  the  Slavonic  boundaries  east- 
ward were  defined,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
situations  of  the  Germanic  Danes  of  the  south  and  north,  as 
well  as  those  of  Sweden. 

*Alfr.  p.  221  ;  Oros.  vii,  16,  vi.  15,  with  which  compare  Parthey,  the 
Alexandrian  Mnsemn,  p.  82. 

2  In  what  follows  I  rely  entirely  upon  Dahlmann's  excellent  treatment  of  the 
subject  contained  in  his  Inqniries,  i.  401,  £,  which  in  every  instance  remains  nn» 
refuted,  in  spite  of  Scandinavian  pretensions. 

sDahlmann,  p.  418. 
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Then  follows  the  account  which  was  given  by  Ohthere  to 
his  liege,  King  Alfred^,  and  which  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  discoveries.  The  narrator,  a  wealthy 
mariner  and  whale-fisher  frpm  the  province  of  Heliogoland 
on  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
(probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  fish) 
reached  England,  became  known  to  the  king,  so  eager  after 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  after  some  time  entered  into 
his  service.  But  to  designate  Ohthere  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage, and  to  recognise  him  again  in  a  commander  of  the 
same  name,  who  led  a  plundering  horde  into  England,  is  a 
vain  attempt  of  Seandinavian  learning^.  He  informed  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  gone  as  fej*  towards  the  north  as  the. 
land  extended  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  had  turned  with 
the  land  to  the  east,  and  at  length  had  sailed  into  a  large 
river  (the  White  Sea),  whose  coasts  he  found  inhabited 
hj  Einns.  Amongst  these  people,  the  Beormen,  who  spoke 
nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Einns,  were,  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  the  land ;  and  Ohthere  conversed  with  their  king, 
and  described  their  manner  of  life  aa  similar  to  his  own. 
The  second  part  of  his  narrative  describes  the  large  extent 
of  Scandinavia  towards  the  south,  and  mentions  the  journey 
undertaken  by  Ohthere,  from  his  home  in  Heliogoland, 
across  Sciringesheal  (in  the  Grulf  of  Christiania),  probably 
through  the  &reat  Belt  to  Schleswig  (aet  Ha&Sum^). 

The  other  navigator,  from  whose  lips  Alfred  wrote  down 
the  second  account  of  travel,  was  a  certain  Wulfstan,  whose 
native  country  is  not  mentioned,  who  sailed  from  Schleswig 
to  a  place  called  Truso,  which  was  probably  situated  in 
modem  Prussia,  on  the  Grulf  of  Eriesland,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  earliest  description  of  the  then  existing  coasts  of 
Estonia*. 

Neither  of  these  accounts  contradicts  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  in  preceding  centuries,  that  Scandinavia 
was  a  large  island,  and  that  the  Grulf  of  Bothnia,  or  Quaner 
Lake,  flowed  into  the  North  Sea.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  Alfred  must  be  judged  worthy  of  immortal  praise,  inas- 
much as  through  these  sources  of  information  he  acquired  a 

»  Ohthere  saede  his  hlaforde  Aelfrede  kyninge,  etc.    Alf.  p.  21. 

«  Dahlmann,  p.  410.  »  Dahhnann,  p.  427,  443.  *  Alfred,  p.  26,  ff. 
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kxHiwIedge  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  by  his  own  true  German  energy  and  perserer- 
«nce,  acquainted  himself  with  German  ethnography.     Tha 
title  of  a  geographer  may  be  justly  bestowed  on  the  king,  1  , 
who  so  eagerly  sought  after  geographical  and   historical  I  / 
knowledge,  and  he  was  indisputably  the  greatest  one  of  his    I 
nge.     But  how  few,  in  the  present  day,  are  acquainted  with 
this  merit,  or  know  how  to  prize  it  according  to  its  value  ^ !        ' 

As  the  royal  author  found  the  pagan  kingdoms,  and,  to  a 
^rtain  extent,  the  universal  history  of  the  Old  World, 
ideated  of  by  Orosius,  so  the  invaluable  work  of  his  great  / 
countryman,  Bede,  furnished  him  with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom and  of  his  own  people.  He  undoubtedly  descended 
^m  generals  to  particulars,  when  he  resolved,  for  the  be- 
nefi^t  of  the  laity,  to  render  into  German  this  national  work, 
which,  had  hitherto  been  available  to  the  clergy  only.  Bede 
wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them.  But  considerable  parts  of  his  work 
treat  necessarily  of  temporal  subjects,  and  notice  the  de- 
t^opment  of  the  numerous  small  principalities  founded  by 
t^e  German  colonists  upon  the  conquered  island.  That 
Bede  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  and  never  left  that 
part  of  the  country  during  his  long  life,  may  be  assumed 
nrom  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  concerning  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  His  knowledge  of  the  south  of  the 
island  was  chiefly  derived  from  vivd  voce  information. 
But  he  also  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  many 
popular  and  legendary  matters,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
may  be  again  met  with  ia  the  Saxon  Year-books.     In 

'At  present,  only  one  manuscript  of  the  Saxon  Orosius  is  extant,  MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B.  i  legibly  written,  and  almost  contemporary.  MS.  Lauderdale,  which 
ouglit  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Dysart,  is  not  to  be  found.  There 
is  a  copy,  by  Junius,  in  Oxford.  Sir  John  Spehnan  first  inserted  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  geographical  portions  in  his  Vita  Aelfredi.  In  1773,  Daines  Har- 
rington published  the  enthre  book,  with  a  geographical  treatise  of  Reinhold 
Forster.  Since  that  time,  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  satisfactory  edition  has 
remaiBed  unfulfilled.  Some  parts  only  of  the  work,  and  amongst  them  Germania 
Md  the  two  narratives  of  voyages,  are  critically  treated,  in  Thorpe's  Analecta 
Anglosaxonica,  p.  81,  ed.  ii. 

v2 
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this  respect  especially,  he  raiiks  in  the  third  place  amongst 
the  earliest  national  historians,  although,  in  the  better  ar» 
rangement  of  his  materials,  in  the  steady  aim  towards  a 
higher  object,  and  particularly  in  the  inteUigence  manifested 
throughout  the  whole,  he  fisur  surpasses  Jomandes  the  Gk)th, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Paul  the  Deacon.  During  his  life* 
time,  ms  fame  reached  Eome,  and  soon  extended  over 
Western  Europe. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bede,  his 
book  was  first  translated  mto  German.  There  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  in  the  translation  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
Alfred ;  the  name  of  the  king  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  furnished  with  any  introduction  by  him.  But  the  most 
ancient  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  tnat  he  alone  was  the 
author^.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  who  must  have  undertaken  the  work 
soon  after  the  year  890,  when  they  took  into  consideration 
Bede's  book,  had  already  seen  their  king's  translation  of  it ; 
for  one  of  the  mistakes  committed  by  Alfred  was  copied  into 
the  Chronicle*. 

Conformably  to  his  purpose,  Alfred  prepared  a  selection 
from  this  national  historical  work,  which  he  evidently  endea- 
voured to  adapt  to  tlie  south  of  the  island.  He  therefore 
omits  the  prolix  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  at 
;  York  with  the  neighbouring  Scots,  who  were  of  a  different 
Mth ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Wessex  is  literally  translated.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  details  of  the  first  conversions.  All  the  docu- 
ments included  by  Bede  in  his  work,  the  letters  of  bishops 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii  §  128,  enumerates  the  works:  Orosins,  Pastoralis  Gre- 
goiily  Gesta  Anglomm  Bedae.  The  most  ancient  testimony  is  that  of  Archbishop 
AeHric,  abont  the  year  1000,  in  his  daily  Homilies,  iiil  Id.  Martis  Sd  Gregorii 
jpapae  nrbis  Bomanae  inclyti:  Historia  Anglorum:  tSa  "Se  Aelfred  cyniogof  Ledene 
on  Englisc  awende,  translated  by  Thorpe,  the  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chnrch,  il  116.  Layamon,  in  his  Brat.  (Sir  F.  Madden*s  edition,  i.  2),  uses  the 
translation  in  1205 : 

he  nam  pa  Englisca  hoc 

)»  makede  seint  Beda. 

*  Beda,  i.  9:  Maximus  imperator  creatns  est— thus  translated  by  Alfred:  se 
casere  was  accenned  (bom),  and  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  381,  waes  geboren.  B.  Schmid, 
Geschichte  des  Angelsachs.  p.  Ivii.  note  1. 
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and  popes,  are  wanting,  with  only  a  few  exceptions — for 
example,  the  first  epistle  of  Ghre^ory  the  Great,  which  is, 
however,  merely  inserted  in  an  ahndged  form,  and  indirectly 
noticed ;  neither  do  the  hymns  and  epitaphs  composed  hy  / 
Eede  upon  saints  and  bishops  find  any  place  in  the  transla-  ( 
tion.  But,  again,  the  national  histoir  of  the  poet  Caedmon 
is  faithfully  retained,  and  the  proof  of  his  poetical  talent 
.  rendered  into  Saxon  verse,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  our  conclusions,  must  have  been  the  production  of  Alfred, 
for  Caedmon  himself  wrote  in  the  Anglian  dialect. 

Alfred  considered  that  the  miracles  related  by  Bede  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  from  the  people.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
he  places  the  full  index  of  its  contents  before  each  chapter,  and 
also  inserts  the  list  of  the  numerous  subjects  omitted  by  him 
in  the  translation^.  These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  show 
the  character  of  the  book,  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
much  less  attention  than  on  his  other  works,  and  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  found  to  compensate  for  its  manifold  imper- 
fections. It  is  matter  of  special  wonder  that  Alfred  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  from  his  own 
knowledge  the  earlier  history  of  Wessex,  of  which  Bede 
knew  so  little.  But  these  deficiencies  do  not  present  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  translation  of  Bede  at  the  present  day 
should  not  be  considered  as  valuable  as  ever^. 

The  other  works  of  Alfred  relate  to  theological  subjects.  , 
He  undoubtedly  took  peculiar  delight  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great;  and  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  himself,  he  took  pains  to  difiuse  them  in  the  national 
language  amongst  his  clergy  and  their  flocks,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  spiritual  welfare.  Gregory,  the  first  of  all  the 
popes  who  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  has 
blended  his  history  for  ever  with  tnat  of  the  British  island. 
By  his  exertions  the  Teutonic  conqueror  of  the  country  was 
won  over  to  Christianity,  and  Alfred  desired  to  render  thanks 

1  Whekxs's  Beda,  p.  8 ;  Smith's  Beda,  p.  479,  480. 

"*  There  are  some  nuuiTucripts  in  existence,  one  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  also  MS.  Corp.  Christi  ColL  Cambr.  41 ;  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  xL  is 
bomt  Besides  these,  there  are  the  original  editions  by  Wheloc,  1648,  and  Smith, 
1722.  It  is  mach  to  be  lamented  that  Stevenson  prepared  none,  when  he  published 
his  excellent  lectare  on  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (English  Historical  Society, 
1888). 
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to  liim  in  the  name  of  his  people  for  such  a  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  literaay 
works  of  this  prince  of  the  Church.  From  the  numerous 
Gregorian  writings  which  had  become  the  widelj*di£[u8ed 

i  property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  next  selected  the  Paik 
toral  Care,  "  that  book  so  full  of  deep  knowledge  of  nuui*- 
kind,  and  of  a  devout  spirit,  which  contaiuB  such  simple  and 
comprehensive  directions  upon  the  great  art  of  a  wise  and 
gentle   spmtual  government^.'*     G-regory  had  written  the 
"  Eegula  Fastoralis  *'  in  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
when  he  was  reproached  with  having  attempted  to  avoid  by 
flight  the  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter^     "  In  it  he  col* 
lected  together  many  passages  that  were  scattered  in  variouft 
parts  of  his  writings.     He  endeavoured  also  to  point  out  in 
what  spirit  and  manner  the  spiritual  shepherd  should  enter 
upon  his  oflSce,  how  he  ought  to  conduct  himself  therein, 
how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  preaching,  so  as  to  suit  the 
different  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  mast 
guard  himself  from  self-exaltation  at  the  happy  result  of  \m 
i:  labours.     In  the  following  centuries  this  book  had  a  decided 
I  influence  in  awakening  a  better  spirit  amongst  the  clergy, 
j^  'and  in  causing  efforts  to  be  made  to  improve  me  condition  of 
'l  the   Church.     The  reforming    synods    under  Charlemagne 
/  made  it  a  standard  for  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
'    amendment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs^."     Its  renown,  and  the 
pertuasion  of  its  excellence,  passed  from  the  Franks  to  the 
Saxons ;  the  translation  made  by  their  king  chiefly  contri*- 
buting  to  this  result.     The  original  indeed  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  books  once  bestowed  on  Augustine  by  Qregofyi 
and  in  the  fifbeenth  century  it  still  remained  in  the  libraay  of 
the  monastery  at  Canterbiiry*. 

Alfred  may  have  first  undertaken  the  translation  about  the 
year  890,  after  being  occupied  for  several  years  previously 

>  Stolberg,  Leben  des  grossen  Alfred,  p.  271. 
2  Lan,  Oregon  I.  der  Groese,  p.  315. 

'  Neander.  Allgemeine  Qeschichte  der  ChrisUicheD  Religion  and  Kinhe,  liL 
Vierter  Absohnitt  i 
*  Alfred  himBelf,  in  the  poetical  introdnction,  MS.  Hatton.  20: 
pis  sarend  gewrit  Agostiniu. 
ofer  sealtne  sae.  snISan  brohtae. 
See  Wanley's  CataL  libr.  MSS.  p.  172. 
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with  similar  works,  in  the  introductory  chapters  and  pre-  i 
fiices  of  which,  he  frequently  thanks  Asser,  Grimbald,  and  | 
Johannes,  as  weU  as  his  Archbishop  Plegmund,  for  the  assist-  \ 
ance  they  gave  him.  In  this  case  also  he  sometimes  trans- 
lated word  for  word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as 
these  men  deemed  advisable.  But  amongst  the  compara- 
tiTely  large  number  of  existing  manuscripts,  his  translation 
has  nitherto  never  been  published  in  print,  the  cause  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  indifference  to  the  subject, 
which  in  our  times  has  lost  its  interest  amongst  the  few 
learned  men  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  who 
might  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  perceive,  on  a  comparison  of  many  principal  portions 
of  the  manuscripts  at  Oxford  with  the  Latin  text,  that  the 
king  translated  the  work  of  Gregory  much  more  faithfuUy 
than  those  of  Boethius  and  Orosius,  where  more  frequent 
occasions  were  afforded  him  to  give  free  course  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas  and  experience.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  omitted  anything  essential,  for  it  evidently  was  his 
intention  to  make  generally  known  the  whole  of  Gregory's 
book,  which  so  few  could  understand  in  Latin. 

But  the  most  valuable  memorial  of  his  mind  and  writings 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is  contained  in  the  admirable 
preface,  in  which  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  purpose  in  pulp- 
Hshing  this  book,  but  the  far  higher  aim,  entertained  by  no 
other  earthly  ruler  before  his  time,  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  its  study.  He  desired  by  his  own  example  to  re-, 
yive  the  learning  which  had  so  entirely  vanished ;  and  to  thisj 
end  he  reminded  his  readers  in  stirring  language  of  those 
better  times  which  were  past,  and  whose  glory  could  only  be 
regained  by  means  of  education  and  the  instruction  of  youthi 
It  was  therefore  his  anxious  vdsh  that  the  great  scarcity  oi 
books  should  be  remedied,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  so  arranged^ 
that  each  bishop  in  his  kingdom  should  receive  a  copy  of  the! 
Pastoral  Care,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  golden  tablet,  of( 
the  value  of  fifty  marks^.  Three  of  these  copies  have  beeuj 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  with  inscriptions  addressed  to  \ 
Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "Werfrith,  Bishop  of' 

>  Ond  to  aetenm  bisoep'Stdb  on  mixtiun  rice  wille  ane  onsendan.  ond  aelcra  bi'8 
an  aestd.  ae  bi$  oo  iiftegiim  Tn«nf.f»san.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 
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"Worcester,  and  Wulfsig,  Bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and  in  the 
style  of  handwriting,  they  resemble  each  other  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  poetical  prologue,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  epilogue,  also  in  verse,  in  which 
nearly  the  same  ideas  appear  as  in  the  preface,  but  with  the 
peculiar  expressions,  drawn  from  nature  and  her  analogies, 
so  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Hitherto  these 
verses  have  been  too  little  valued,  although,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  original  manuscripts,  it  appears  to  be  indubitable 
that  they  were  Alfred's  own  production.  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  publishing  them,  or  the  entire  translation^. 

The  "  Dialogues,"  another  work  of  Gregoiy,  was  not  trans- 
lated by  Alfred  himself,  but  by  his  friend.  Bishop  Werfrith 
of  Worcester.  The  eminent  pope  had  written  this  book 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  would  recount 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Italian  saints.  He  gave  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  furtherance  of  superstition  in  his 
own  times  and  the  next  century,  by  the  record  of  numberless 
incredible  and  often  very  absurd  legends,  and  ia  this  work 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  furnishing 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  As  he 
carried  on  these  unconnected  narrations  in  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  confidential  friend  Peter  the  Deacon,  he 
gave  them  the  suitable  name  of  Dialogues.  It  soon  became 
a  favourite  book  in  all  countries,  and  was  even  translated 
into  Arabic  and  Greek^. 

Bishop  Werfrith  did  not  undertake  the  translation  of  this 
book  from  his  own  idea.  The  king  commissioned  him  to  do 
80,  and  it  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  similar  works  of 
Alfred.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  it  had  been  already 
noticed  by  Asser',  who  had  not  once  mentioned  Alfred's 

1  Manuscripts:  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  MS.  bibl  pabl 
Univ.  Camb. ;  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  xl,  injnredby  fire.  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  ii., 
which  was  bnmt,  was  prepared  by  Hehstan,  Bishop  of  London.  There  are,  besides, 
two  earlier  copies  in  Trinity  College  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The 
preface  was  prmted  in  Parkers  Asser,  1674;  in  Wise's  Asser,  1722;  and  in 
Wright's  Biogr.  Brit  Lit.  897. 

*  Lau,  Gregor.  L  the  Great,  p.  315. 

'Asser,  p.  486:  Werfrithum--qui  imperio  regis  libros dialogorum  Gregorii 
papae  et  Petri  sui  discipuli  de  latinitate  primus  in  Saxonicam  lioguamaliquando 
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works,  although  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  commenced  the 
Biography  at  the  precise  time  when  he  was  called  up  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  learned  occupations. 

Together  with  the  numerous  miraculous  histories  in  the 
book,  there  were  also  man^  relations  of  actual  occurrences ; 
and  amongst  others,  the  hfe  and  deeds  of  St.  Benedict  were 
blended  with  the  account  of  the  former  kinfi;s  of  the  Ostro- 
Gt)ths,  and  here  we  may  again  recognise  .Alfred's  sympathy 
with  the  fete  of  this  branch  of  his  own  family. 

No  one  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  pubHsh  the  Saxon  traos- 
iation,  but  it  is  sumciently  testified  by  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  &om  the  evidence  of  Asser,  that  Wer&ith,  following  the  \ 
example  of  his  king,  did  not  strictly  observe  the  letter  of  the 
original.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  only  made  a  selection 
&om  the  legends,  and  scarcely  translated  one  half  of  the  four 
books  in  the  Latin  version^. 

The  few  sentences  which  introduce  the  Dialogues,  were    A 
perhaps  written  by  Alfred  himself;  at  all  events,  they  are    I 
written  in  his  name  and  in  accordance  with  his  stjrle.    It  is   f 
there  asserted  that,  from  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  he  had 
become  persuaded  that  it  behoved  him,  on  whom  Grod  had  j 
bestowed  such  great  temporal  glory,  occasionally  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  worldly  pursuits,  and  to  direct  it  towards   | 
the  consideration  of  divine  and  intellectual  matters.     He 
therefore  entreated  his  faithM  friend^  to  translate  for  him 
such  books  as  treated  of  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  saints, 
wherewith  he  might  console  and  strengthen  his  spirit  beneath 
the  oppressions  of  this  world.     Thus  the  translation  was 
specially  designed  for  himself:  he  was  the  child  of  his  age,  \  | 
and  fevoured  its  superstitions.  * 

Another  translation  from  the  works  of  the  earliest  fethers  I 
of  the  Church  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  Alfred's  I  ' 
production,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Anthology,  from  a  composition  ^     . 
oy  St.  Augustine.    The  Bishop  of  Hippo  Begins  wrote  the    ' 

3eofliim  ex  sensa  ponens,  elncnbratun  et  elegantissime  interpretatus  est.  Of^ 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  il  §  122,  jassu  regis. 

1 1  baye  only  seen  a  MS.  Hattoa.  76  in  the  Bodleian  Librarj,  sec.  zi.,  and  that 
is  Tery  fragmentary.  The  only  other  copy  is  MS.  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  Oamb. 
Ko.  828,  sec.  zl 

s  and  10  forpam  sohte  andwilnodeto  minam  getrywom  freondum,  &c.  MS. 
Hatton.76. 
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two  short  books  of  the  Soliloquies  about  the  year  387,  before 
he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  great  dogmatic  controyendes. 
He  there  treats  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  of  the  difference 
between  truth  and  error.  The  mind  should  strive  after  the 
first,  that  it  may  itself  become  the  seat  of  truth,  and  thereby 
immortal.  These  ideas  were  pursued  in  the  pleasing  manner 
subsequently  adopted  by  Boethius,  namely,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  Reason,  and  on  this  account 
Augustine  chose  the  title  of  the  little  work^.  In  the  only 
manuscript  of  the  Saxon  abridgment,  which  is  much  torn,  and 
very  defective,  the  last  mutilated  words,  leading  apparently  to 
the  conclusion,  are  these :  "  here  end  the  Proverbs,  selected 

by  King  Alfred  from  the  books,  which  we  call" *     But 

this  is  the  only  evidence  that  Alfred  prepared  the  selection ; 
none  of  our  authorities  mention  it  amongst  his  other  works. 
A  preface,  which  on  account  of  its  train  of  thought  is  by 
no  means  worthless,  and  which  exhibits  some  similarity  with 
those  previously  written  by  Alfred,  may  perhaps  serve  as 
another  proof;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  to  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  as  does  also  the  entire  book.  It  speaks  alle- 
gorically  of  the  accumulation  of  wood  which  is  necessary  for 
building  a  house  to  dwell  in,  but  particularly  for  erecting  the 
high  abode  which  is  promised  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gre- 
gory, St.  Hieronymus,  and  many  other  holy  fathers.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  that  as  every  man  receives  the  dwelim^ 
erected  by  himself  as  a  fief  from  his  master,  and  desires  to 
enjoy  it  under  his  protectioD,  so  an  earnest  longing  after  a 
heavenly  abiding-place  is  recommended.  The  style  is  pecu- 
liar, the  treatment  poetical,  and  by  its  not  infrequent  aUite^ 
ration  takes  occasionally  a  metrical  character.  There  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  of  any  specific  purpose  which  the  translator 
had  in  undertaking  the  work,  whilst  Alfred,  in  the  prefieK^es 
before  mentioned  as  usually  prefibced  to  his  books,  would  not 
have  omitted  a  notice  of  tins  ^ind.  It  is  ^so  noticeable  that 
the  whole  work  was  written  in  impure  Saxon,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  is  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  early  date 

^  S.  Angastini  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1, 426. 

>  Hmr  endiaiS  ]»  cwiSas  pe  Aelfred  kining  aliBsof  pMrebec  pe  wehatagca 
MS.  Cotton.  'N^tellius,  A.  15,  sec.  zii.    Copy  by  Jimins,  in  Oxford. 
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of  ike  ma&uBcript  and  its  incorrect  transcribers ;  but  there 
we  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  collector  and  trann* 
]ator  of  the  proverbs  in  the  twelfth  century,  wishing  to  hide 
his  unrenowned  name,  declared  at  the  ena  of  the  book  that 
it  was  written  by  the  beloved  king  whose  works  were  then 
still  known  and  read  by  the  people. 

The  Soliloquies  also  have  not  been  published,  and  would 
never  have  become  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  plan  at 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  Alfred's  written  works, 
which  was  proiected  by  more  efficient  men  than  ever  before 
had  attempted  the  task,  and  they  not  only  entertained  the 
idea,  but  carried  it  out  on  strictly  critical  principles. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  the  deeds  of 
the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  were  amplified  and  poeticalbr 
exaggerated,  but  with  regard  to  his  literary  efforts  all  kin^ 
of  productions  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which  at  the  pre* 
■ent  day  we  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  we  must,  without 
hesitation,  deny  to  be  his.  Towards  the  close  of  the  follow** 
ing  century^,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  number  of  books  which 
he  translated  was  unknown.  The  most  valuable  account  we 
possess  is  that  of  Mabnesbury^,  who  states  that  Alfred  bogan  I 
to  translate  the  Fsahns,  but  had  scarcely  completed  the  first  \ 
part  when  death  snatched  him  away.  The  Norman  monk^  i 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country's  liuaguagewas  certainhr  not 
very  perfect,  could  not,  however,  without  further  proofe,  afc^ 
tribute  the  current  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  to  King  Alfred ;  it 
has  descended  to  us  in  various  manuscripts,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  the  work  ofAldhebn;  there  must 
have  been  some  earlier  authorities  for  the  observation  that 
the  king  died  during  the  progress  of  his  undertaking.  At 
ail  events,  it  was  befieved  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  wa» 
soon  declared  that  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  even  the  whole 
Bible,  had  been  traiislated  by  him^. 

At  the  time  when  such  assertions  as  these  found  credence, 
many  sayings  of  King  Alfred  passed  current  amongst  the 
people  in  a  poetical  form^. 

>  Aethelweard,  iv.  619:  Volumina  numero  ignoto. 
3  Gesta  Reg.  ii  §  123. 

*  Boston  of  Biuy,  and  Historia  EUensu  ;  Heame,  Spelman's  Life  of  King 
AMred,  p.  218. 
« Ailred  yon  i^Yiaiix,  hj  Twjsden,  X.  Scripfct  p.  856:  Extant  panbolae  ejus 
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A  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  different  manuscripts 
and  various  dialects  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  author,  but  certainly  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  an  assembly  of  many  bishops  and 
learned  men,  earls,  and  knights,  which  took  place  at  Seaford, 
over  which  King  Alfred,  the  Shepherd  and  Darling  of  England, 
presided ;  but  this  is  all  pure  invention,  and  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  connect  the  historical  event  with  the  place  men- 
tioned. Then  follows  a  whole  series  of  detached  sentences, 
each  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Thus  said  Alfred,"  and  ad- 
monitions are  added  respecting  the  fear  of  God,  obedience, 
wisdom,  temperance,  and  many  other  virtues.  In  the  thirtieth 
section^  Alfred  addresses  his  son,  whose  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  imparts  to  him  similar  wise  counsels. 

The  contents  of  this  book  of  proverbs  recur  in  various 
forms,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  all  the  other  Germanic  countries.  The  style  of 
the  poem  appears  to  indicate  the  twelfth  century  as  the  date 
of  its  origin,  and  the  transition  state  of  the  language  emploved 
proclaims  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  earhest  i^glish 
tongue,  in  which  we  also  possess  the  long  epic  poem  of  the 
priest  Layamon.  Like  another  Solomon,  Alfred  is  made  to 
discourse  in  this  manner  at  a  solemn  Witenagemot ;  and  it 
proves  how  much  national  feeling  the  English  people  had  re- 
tained beneath  the  Norman  rule,  that  they  still  had  on  their 
lips,  and  even  woven  into  poetry,  the  treasures  of  old  popular 
wisdom  bestowed  u^on  them  by  their  greatest  monarch,  whose 
memory  they  held  in  gratefm  remembrance.  The  depth  of 
this  attachment,  which  was  fostered  more  by  tradition  than 
hj  history,  is  particularly  shown  in  the  beautiful  designation 
given  to  the  king — "  England's  Darling,"  as  well  as  in  the 
general  conviction  that  Alfred  was  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
man  that  had  ever  lived  in  England ;  and  the  tradition  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  people  those  precious  old  laws,  the 
deprivation  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  such  versified  proverbs  must  have  been 
extensively  known ;  for  in  a  somewhat  later  poem  reference 

piarimnm  habentes  aedificationis,  sed  et  venustatis  et  jaconditatifl.    Cf.  Annal 
WintoD.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  L  289. 
'  Kemble*6  edition,  Solomon  and  Satarn,  p.  244.    Aelfric  Societj. 
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18  made  to  seyenil,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
Proverbs  of  King  Alfred^. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Parables  and  Proverbs,  the  king 
is  said  to  have  also  translated  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Fables 
of  l^op,  so  dearly  loved  by  all  the  Germanic  races.    This  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Norman- 
Prench  fables  of  the  poetess  Marie  of  France,  written  in  then 
thirteenth  century ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  thei 
Saxon  king  was  only  appended  to  those  copies  which  were  ^ 
circulated  in  England^.     Besides,  it  is  a  decided  fact  that  the 
epic  poem  of  Eeineke  Puchs  (Eeynard  the  Fox)  was  indige- 
nous  only  amongst  the  Pranks  and  Saxons  of  the  Continent, 
and  not  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  on  a  much  later  and  less  credible 
authority,  that  Alfred,  like  the  great  Frederick  II.,  wrote   / 
a  treatise  upon  hawlung.     It  is  well  known  that,  like  all  \ 
German  princes  and  nobles,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  ! 
chase ;  but  that  he  treated  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
seems  an  opinion  founded  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Asser,  who  relates  that  the  king  took  pains  to  establish  and 
support  falconers  and  fowlers  of  aU  kinds*. 

1  The  Owl  and  the  Kightingale,  in  Kemble's  Solomon  and  Satnrn,  p.  249. 
«  Marie  de  France,  Aesope  in  MS.  Harlei.  978,  fol.  87,  b. 

Por  amur  le  cunte  Willame 

Le  plus  vtdllant  de  nul  realme, 

Meintennr  de  cest  Hvre  feire 

E  del  engleis  en  Tomans  treire 

Aesope  apelnm  cest  livre 

Qu'il  tnkDsIata  e  fist  escrire 

Del  grin  en  latin  le  tnma 

Li  reis  Alarez  qui  mnt  Tama 

Le  translata  puis  en  eogleis, 

£  ieo  Tai  rimee  en  franceis. 
In  Boqnefbrt*8  edition  of  the  works  of  this  poetess,  ii.  84,  ff.,  he  substitutes  the 
name  of  Henri  for  that  of  Alnrez,  from  another  MS.  A  Latin  manuscript  of 
Esop  (MS.  Mus.  Brit.  Beg.  15,  A.  vii.)  contains  these  w(Mrds:  DeinderexAugliae 
Affrus  in  AngUcam  linguam  eum  transferri  praecepit.  A  copy  in  Low  Datofa, 
quoted  by  Lappenberg  m  the  Getting.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  April  1, 1844,  mentioDs 
Eoning  Affirus  van  Englant. 

>  Liber  Alored  regis  de  custodiendis  accipitribns,  in  GataL  libr.  MSS.  aed 
Christi  A.  1815,  apud  Wanley  Catal.  praef.  Asser,  p.  486,  et  falconarios  et  acci- 
pitrarios,  canicularios  quoque  docere. 
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»     These  spurious  works  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed,  for 
they  show  that  an  appreciation  of  the  versatile  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  West  Saxon  king  existed  at  a  time  when  very 
^  few  of  his  genuine  works  could  be  obtained.     But  enough  of 
the  latter  remained  in  existence  to  hand  down  their  fame  to 
Wl  ages.     The  knowledge  of  them  became  first  revived  when 
k  general  taste  was  awakened  for  research  into  the  G^rmoa 
language  and  history.     Then,  by  degrees,  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfred's  literary  works  became  known  and  considered.     It 
soon  appeared  that  he  had  written  in  the  most  pithy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  purest  prose  style  of  his  native  language. 
We  learn  from  the  information  possessed  at  the  present 
day,  that  poetry  decidedly  predominated  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  until  the  time  of  Alfred ;  and  that  the  merit  un- 
doubtedly appertains  to  him  of  being  the  founder  of  a  prose 
style  which,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  death, 
I   displayed  its  richest  fruits,  chiefly  consisting  of  religious 
.    works.    Aelfric,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
I     says  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  other  godly  books  in  the 
I     Saxon  language  than  those  of  King  Alfred^. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  good  example  which  the  king 

,    set  to  all  his  subjects,  of  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 

I    ledge,  gained  many  imitators  diLring  his  life ;  amongst  his 

I    teachers,  intellectual  friends,  and  bishops,  only  Asser  and 

'.     Werfrith  attained  any  distinction  as  authors.    An  intimacy 

may  have  existed  between  Alfred  and  the  learned  philosopher, 

John  Erigena,  although  it  cannot  be  clearly  proved;  his 

scientific  and  literary  productions,  however,  never  flourished 

in  the  soil  of  England. 

There  is  an  important  but  anonymous  work  which  is  in- 
disputably connected  with  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
king,  and,  in  all  probability,  owes  its  first  publication  to  the 
revived  interest  in  the  literary  and  scientific  studies  of 
Alfred ;  and  this  is  the  Ando-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  principal 
authority  for  his  history.  The  oldest  manuscript^,  contaiu- 
ing  the  first  of  the  Year-books,  written  in  German  prose, 
reaches  in  its  oldest  form  down  to  the  year  891,  and  perfectly 

1  Aelfidc's  Preface  to  his  Homilies,  Thorpe's  edition,  I  2:  baton  pam  bocomije 
Aelfred  cyxung  snoterlice  awende  of  Ledene  of  Eoglisc. 
>  MS.  Corp.  Christi  Coll  Camb.  clzxiiL 
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lesembles  those  manuscriptB  whicb  we  possess  of  Alfred's 
time.  In  the  part  where  a  later  hand  began  to  write,  the  elec- 
tion of  Plegmund  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  mentioned ; 
aad  formerly,  on  no  very  reasonable  grounds,  the  entire  merit 
of  the  more  complete  records  in  these  Year-books  was  ascribed 
to  this  instructor  and  first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
king.  But  these  historical  works  had  no  author's  name 
aiffixed  to  them.  The  monks  of  one  of  the  south-eastern 
convents  of  England,  deriving  their  only  knowledge  of  the 
north  from  Bede,  and  whose  dialect  presented  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  English  language,  apparently  already 
possessed  in  their  calendar-lists  similar  brief  historical  data 
concerning  the  earlier  centuries.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
out  of  Bede's  national  work,  others  originated  from  "Welsh, 
and  particularly  from  Saxon  traditions,  which  evidently  bear 
in  some  cases  ^aces  of  the  national  poetry.  This  fact,  and 
the  decided  purpose  of  the  king  to  substitute  his  native 
tongue  for  the  unfamiliar  Latin  as  the  language  of  literature, 
occasioned  a  history  to  be  written  in  Saxon.  Moreover,  the 
events  of  the  age  and  the  deeds  of  its  great  heroes,  which 
were  very  remarkable  fix>m  the  year  851,  gave  to  the  Chro- 
nicle a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  form;  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  for  the  next  forty  years, 
the  Chronicle  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  it  re- 
cords. Alfred's  gjreat  taste  for  historical  learning  is  very 
important  to  us,  for  to  it  we  owe  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
records  of  his  life  and  times  has  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
form. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  article  in  the  Chronicle  dates 
from  that  period  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  waged  war 
against  the  Danes ;  the  records  of  the  following  part  relate 
to  the  first  half  of  the  next  century ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  notices  of  this  very  remark- 
able literary  memorial  are  formally  arranged  in  a  regular 
manner^.     A  wide  field  was  thus  opened  to  thinking  minds 

^  Might  Gaiomr  refer  to  the  Chronicle  when  he  menti(8is  Alfred's  works  as 
follows?  y.3451: 

H  fist  escrivere  un  Uvre  Engleis 
Des  aventares,  e  des  leis, 
£  de  batailles  de  la  terre, 
£  des  reis  ki  firent  la  gaere. 
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Ymongst  the  AngloSKKons,  where  thej  might  exercise  them- 
k^veB  in  leaming  and  teaching ;  and  their  King  himself  took 

jhe  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  literature. 

His  constant  exertions  for  the  country's  good  were 
directed  in  other  channels  also,  where,  indeed,  there  was 
evident  room  for  improvement,  and  where  his  efforts 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  literary  pursuits. 
Alfred  caused  various  arts  to  be  sedulously  studied,  and 
in  many  instances  appeared  as  the  author  and  inventor  of 
new  plans  and  schemes.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  at 
present  of  all  the  artistic  works  which  were  produced  under 
his  direction ;  and  the  desire  to  know  something  of  Alfred's 
taste,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  mujit  ever  remain  un* 
mtified.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  his  visits  to 
lU)me  exercised  an  early  influence  upon  him  with  respect 
to  architecture.  Since  the  seventh  century,  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  approacned  very  nearly 
to  the  style  then  prevailing  in  Home;  but  whether  the 
powerful  impression  which  had  been  lefb  by  that  city  upon 
the  boy  might  have  caused  him,  when  he  became  king,  to  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  models,  must  still  remam  a 
question  to  be  solved ;  for  throughout  England  there  is  no 
structure  to  be  found  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  bears  any  traces  of  that  time,  or  was  erected 
under  Alfred's  superintendence.  "We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  few  details  given  occi^ionally  by  his- 
torians on  this  subject. 

"With  immediate  reference  to  the  buildings  which  were 
imdertaken  by  him,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  he  did  not 
bind  himself  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
that  from  new  and,  in  fact,  original  inventions,  endeavoured  to 
erect  something  much  more  costly  and  worthy  of  admiration^ 
We  are  evidently  given  to  understand  that  these  buildings 
were  chiefly  churches  and  convents ;  for  as  it  was  necessary 
that  so  many  holy  places  which  had  been  consumed,  should 
be  restored,  it  is  possible  that  new  methods  and  a  better 
style  of  architecture  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  "Where 
such  as  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  were  to  be  replaced, 
necessity  compelled  an  entirely  new  erection,  and  from  ne- 

*  Aflser,  p.  486 :  Venerabiliora  et  pretiosiora  nova  sua  machmatione. 
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cessity  invention  arose.  This  must  have  been  the  case  espe- 
cially with  the  two  monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury, 
although  Alfred  had  recourse  to  foreign  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  artistic  designs,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  works.  It 
is  well  known  that  innumerable  artists  and  labourers,  skilled 
in  every  kind  of  work,  and  procured  from  different  nations, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  his  employment^. 

In  the  little  island  of  Athelney,  hemmed  in  by  water  and 
thick  bushes,  there  was  great  want  of  space,  especially  as 
Alfred  desired  that  the  place  which  had  once  served  him  as 
a  stronghold,  should  always  remain  one ;  being  surrounded 
by  water,  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  east  by  a  bridge, 
which  at  both  extremities,  and  particularly  on  the  western 
end,  was  furnished  with  strong  fortifications^.  Upon  the 
island  itself  he  caused  the  convent  to  be  erected,  where  it 
would  be  defended  from  the  wild  and  insecure  character 
of  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  records  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, at  which  period  it  was  stiU  in  good  preservation,  it 
appears  that  the  church  was  very  small,  but  that  it  had  been 
constructed  according  to  an  entirely  novel  style  of  architec- 
ture. Four  piers  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil,  supporting  the  whole  edifice, 
and  upon  them  four  arches  were  placed  in  a  circular  form^. 

Alfred  built  the  town  as  well  as  the  convent  of  Shaftes- 
bury, so  early  indeed,  if  the  account  is  credible,  as  the  year 
88(>*,  The  rebuilding  of  London  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  new  minster  at  Winchester,  dedicated  by  Alfred 
to  the  Virgin,  must  have  been  used  in  his  lifetime,  for  Grrim- 
bald  officiated  as  abbot  there ;  it  was  first  completed  in  the 
year  908,  when  Archbishop  Plegmund  consecrated  the  tower^. 
He  likewise  caused  the  cities  and  fortified  places  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  be  repaired  or  entirely  rebuilt;  and 
he  provided  modes  of  defence,  consisting  of  walls  and  en- 
trenchments, in  case  of  a  return  of  those  invasions  with 

^  Asser,  p.  495 :  Ex  multis  gentibus  collectos  et  in  omni  terreao  aedificio 
edoctos. 

^  Asser,  p.  493:  In  cnjus  pontis  occidentali  limite  an  mnnitissima  pnlcherrima 
operatione  consita  est. 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  iL  255. 

«  Wilh.  Mafanesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  il  251 ;  Asser,  p.  495. 

*  Ethclwerd,  iv.  519. 
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which  the  cottatry-  was  continually  threatened.  Those  cities 
thus  protected  by  Alfred  cannot  be  accurately  specified ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  most  instances  he  did  not  proceed  fiir  with 
the  work,  for  the  innate  indolence  of  his  subjects  placed  an 
invincible  obstacle  in  his  way^. 

Alfred  displayed  regal  magnificence  at  those  places  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  reside  with  his  court.  According  to 
his  command^,  the  buildings  were  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  halls  and  royal  chambers  were  constructed  from  stone 
and  wood  with  great  skiU.  Some  stone  vills  were  removed 
from  their  former  sites,  and  placed  in  situations  better  adapted 
for  royal  residences. 

But  amongst  all  his  ideas,  there  was  one  which  was  most 
successftilly  carried  out.  The  perfection  which  he  attained 
in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  occasion  which  led  him 
to  acquire  it,  wiU  be  noticed  in  the  following  section. 

Our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed  towards  the 
minor  inventions  which  were  produced  in  his  day,  and 
amongst  them  to  the  contrivance  for  measuring  time,  disco* 
vered  by  Alfred  himself.  His  biographer  describes  this  in- 
vention. Only  by  the  help  of  stnct  punctuality  could  the 
great  ruler  have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
extensive  and  various  duties.  But  the  blue  sky  with  its 
planets  did  not  indicate  the  time  to  him  with  any  regularity. 
In  his  country  there  were  many,  gloomy  clouds  and  con- 
stant showers,  which  often  prevented  the  calculation  of  time 
from  the  sun  and  moon.  Alfred's  inventive  genius,  however; 
discovered  a  remedy  for  such  perplexities.  He  caused  his 
chaplains,  whose  names  we  know  were  Athelstan  and  Were- 
wulf,  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  wax  to  weigh  down 
seventy-two  pence  in  the  scales^.  Erom  this  quantity  he 
ordered  six  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  equal  weight,  and 
twelve  inches  long,  with  twelve  divisions  marked  in  each 
inch.  These  six  candles  burnt  for  twenty-four  hours,  day  and  - 
night,  before  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  always  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journeys.  But  here,  too,  the  weather 
seems  to  have  interfered  with  his  schemes.    The  boisterous 

>  Aflser,  p.  493 :  Propter  pigrifaam  popnli  imporata  noa  impleiitiir,  &ai 

>  Asser,  p.  492 :  lUo  edooextto» 

*  As0er,  p.  496 :  Tanta  cera  quae  septoaginta  daos  deuKnos  psnnvet* 
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wind,  which  often  blew  without  intermission  day  and  night, 
penetrated  the  slight  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches, 
and  through  the  crevices  in  the  walls  and  planks,  and 
the  thin  canyas  of  the  tents.  The  light  either  became  ex- 
tiaguished,  leaving  the  king  in  darkness,  or  it  burnt  down 
quicker  than  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the 
astronomical  point  with  which  to  begin  the  daily  reckoning. 
Alfred  removed  this  obstacle  in  the  following  manner :  he 
had  a  lantern  care^illy  made  of  wood  and  thin  plates  of  horn ; 
the  horn  was  white,  and  scraped  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  transparent  than  a  vessel  of  glass.  The  door  of  the 
lantern  was  also  made  of  horn,  and  closed  so  firmly  that  no 
breath  of  wind  could  enter.  In  this  secure  receptacle  he 
could  now  place  his  candles  without  fear  of  injury;  when  they 
burnt  down  they  were  instantly  replaced  by  others,  and  with- 
out a  water-clock,  or  any  other  more  ingenious  contrivance 
still  undiscovered,  he  computed  the  time,  which  to  him  was 
so  exceedingly  precious. 

As  he  caused  all  kinds  of  ornaments  to  be  fabricated,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  dispense  with  goldsmiths^.  A  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  their  craft  has  beein  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  frequently  represented;  it  is 
called  Alfred's  jewel,  and  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1693,  at  Newton  Park,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Somersetshire,  near  the  river  Parret,  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Athelney  were  formerly  situated*.  There  the  king,  in  per- 
haps the  most  sorrowfol  days  of  his  life,  lost  this  token  of 
his  sovereignty ;  it  remained  hidden  in  the  marshes,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  it  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light  once  more.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  the  olden  time,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  This  work  of  art  consists  of  a  polished  crystal 
of  an  oval  form,  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  enamel  of 
green  and  yellow.  This  enamel  represents  the  outline  of  a 
human  figure,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  hold- 
ing in  each  hand  a  sort  of  lily-branch  in  blossom.  Those 
who  have  described  the  jewel  have  made  various  guesses 

)  Asser,  p.  486,  says  that  he  instnicted  goldsmiths  (anrifioes). 
*  Akeniuui*s  Archnological  Index,  p.  143,  table  zix,  1. 
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respecting  this  figure,  calling  it  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Neot,  and 
eren  Christ ;  but  the  least  perplexing  solution  would  be,  that 
it  is  merely  a  representation  of  a  king  in  his  state  attire. 
The  reverse  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  which  not 
without  taste,  and  somewhat  fancifully,  a  flower  is  engraved ; 
the  oval-shaped  sides  are  bordered  by  beaten  gold  admirably 
and  durably  manufactured,  bearing  around  them  these  re- 
markable words,  which  banish  all  doubts  respecting  the  former 
possessor  of  the  jewel : 

AELFRED  MEC  HEHT  GEWYRCAN. 

Alfred  had  me  made. 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  are  all  capitals,  and  in  their  some- 
what stiff  form  agree  entirely  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  time. 
StiU  more  than  the  letters,  the  form  of  the  two  middle  words, 
by  their  primitive,  genuine  orthography,  bears  witness  to  the 
age  claimed  by  the  motto.  At  the  extreme  end,  where  the 
crystal  and  its  border  join  the  gold,  it  is  finished  by  a 
beautifully  worked  dolplun's  head  in  gold,  whose  empty  eye- 
sockets  must  have  once  contained  precious  stones,  and  from 
whose  open  jaws  a  smaU  golden  pin  protrudes.  This  pro- 
bably served  as  a  fastening  to  a  cane,  or  some  beautiful  staff, 
on  the  point  of  which  the  jewel  was  placed.  It  is  a  strange 
freak  of  fortune  which  thus  presents  to  us,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary work  of  art,  what  in  all  probability  was  a  part  of 
Alfred's  sceptre ;  it  gives  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
state  of  art  at  that  period,  and  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
artist. 

It  is  certain  that  many  works  were  executed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  Alfred  himself  speaks,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Pastoral 
Care,"  of  some  gold  work,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  exe-' 
cuted,  referring  to  four  small  golden  tablets^,  one  of  which  he 
presented  with  each  copy  of  the  book.  They  were  worth 
fifty  mancuses  each,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  William 
of  Mabnesbury  saw  one  of  them^.     Now  when  they  are 

^  Aestel,  an  index  or  small  tablet  with  columns:  pugillarcs ;  irivaKes. 

^  Gesta  Beg.  ii.  §  123 :  Cum  pugillari  aureo  in  quo  est  manca  auri.  The  rela- 
tion to  each  other  of  manca,  mancusa,  and  marca,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
ascertained.    Du  Cange,  p.  6. 
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all  lost,  nothing  can  be  accurately  known  of  their  value  and 
workmanship. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  coins  extant  with  Alfred's 
stamp  on  them,  but  in  their  execution  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  coinage  of  other  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  The  image  of 
the  king  is  in  general  so  rudely  engraved,  that  every  attempt 
to  trace  any  resemblance  in  even  a  single  feature  must  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Offa  once  employed 
Italian  coiners ;  his  stamp  could  not  otherwise  have  attained 
that  perfection  which  every  one  must  grant  it  to  possess ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson,  traces  of 
artistic  skill  are  again  perceptible  in  the  coinage,  which  then 
first  became  the  object  ol  legal  enactments.  From  the 
coarse  alloy^  of  Alfred's  money,  we  may  infer  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  age  prevented  him  from  improving  it,  and  that 
he  probably  had  recourse  to  expedients  similar  to  those  which 
Frederick  the  Great  could  not  avoid  using.  His  laws  contain 
no  reference  to  coinage,  although  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  them  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shilling  and 
the  penny  existed  as  coins,  as  well  as  a  third  part  of  the  latter^. 
On  the  pieces  of  money  we  possess,  the  king  is  simply  desig- 
nated Aelfred,  or  Alfred  rex,  or  Elfred  MXX. ;  the  places  where 
money  was  coined  were  Dorovernia,  Oxnaforda,  and  Londinia. 

A  particular  branch  of  mediaeval  art  is  formed  by  its  ma- 
nuscripts. We  remember  that  book  whose  illuminated  let- 
ters first  smiled  on  the  child,  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 
The  few  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  day  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence are  very  simply  written ;  the  hand  is  flowing,  and  very 
legible,  especially  in  the  old  copies  of  the  "  Pastoral  Care." 
The  initial  letters  of  the  chapter  are  regularly  decorated,  but 
without  great  splendour.  Dragons  or  monsters  of  the  bird 
species  and  distorted  human  countenances  are  drawn  with  a 
black  pencil  around  the  base  of  the  letters,  the  red  colour  is 
then  added  afterwards  for  shading. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  from  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  derive  even  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  art 
and  knowledge  in  England  during  the  second  part  of  the 
ninth  century.     But  notwithstanding  the  great  obstacles 

>  Ruding.  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  ed.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
2  Legg.  Alf.  71 :  priddan  dael  paenninges. 
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which  present  themselves  in  the  research,  we  may  cleariy 
perceive  how  Alfred  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  elevate^  the 
mtellectual  condition  of  his  people,  as  long  as  was  possible, 
by  means  of  his  own  influence,  and  all  the  resources  that  he 
could  command.  The  next  century  enjoyed  the  firaits  of  his 
efforts,  which  had  regained  the  lost  ground,  and  provided 
efficient  defence  agamst  fresh  disasters. 


VII. 

BENEVOSn  COirrEST  AJSTD  STICCESSFFL  BESTILTS — THE  KLSaVOilL 
DESCENDS  STEENQTKENED  TO  EDWABD  I. 

The  years  of  peace,  which  could  not  have  been  more  nobly 
and  profitably  employed  by  Alfred  for  the  mental  aad  bodily 
welfare  of  his  subjects  in  all  branches  of  legislation  and  poh- 
tical  economy,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  things  indeed  still 
remaiaed  to  be  /iccomplished ;  some  might  be  effected  in  the 
quiet  intervals  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  but 
others  would  be  unavoidably  left  to  later  governments, 
with  stUl  less  hope  of  success.  The  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances  on  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  began  again 
to  overpower  all  consideration  of  its  internal  condition,  into 
which  the  incomparable  exertions  of  its  king  had  infused  such 
new  vigour.  Once  more  Alfred  was  destined  to  resist  the 
piratical  foe,  the  terror  of  all  organised  forms  of  government. 

Harbingers  of  such  a  misfortune  had  not  been  wanting 
during  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  king  pro- 
cured a  happy  tranquillity  for  the  country.  Eumours  of 
the  exploits  of  the  heathens,  who  still  molested  in  large 
numbers  all  the  coasts  of  the  opposite  continent,  were  con- 
stantly brought  over  to  the  Saxons,  and  claimed  the  serious* 
attention  of  Alfred.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  solemn  doc- 
trines which,  after  great  efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing to  the  marauders,  had  still  some  influence  over  them,  aaid 
restrained  them  during  this  period  from  making  any  fresh 
attack  on  his  dominions.  Since  the  year  885,  they  had  made 
no  actual  attempt  at  hostility ;  the  two  people  so  nearly  re- 
lated, but  who  had  so  hatea  one  another  when  they  were 
separated  by  different  religions  and  habits,  had  learnt  to 
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know  their  common  interest  since  the  conyersion  of  ma^ 
JSToirthmen  in  East  Anglia  and  even  in  Northumbria.  It 
.fleems  as  if  the  admission  of  the  Danes  into  the  more  civil- 
ised Anglo-Saxon  community  had  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  any  further  attacks  of  heathendom. 

!Fhere  had  been  no  occasion  for  campaigns  and  battles 
during  this  period ;  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Saxons 
by  the  lengflbiened  war  were  slowly  healing.  New  influence 
had  been  gained  for  them  by  the  heroic  kmg,  by  which,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  were  ex- 
tended, and  its  supremacy  acknowledged  by  its  hitherto 
unconquered  neighbours.  Alfred  succeeded  also  iu  effect- 
ing what  no  other  king  had  been  able  to  accomplish  be- 
fore him;  the  establishing  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
Welsh  Britons,  and  convincing  them  of  their  dependence 
upon  the  powerful  neighbouring  state.*  During  the  long  con- 
test with  the  Danes,  the  old  national  hatred  had  not  once  been 
tiiOTOughly  excited ;  it  is  true  the  Welsh  had  by  their  enmity 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  sufferings  of  the  year  878,  but 
they  had  experienced  painfully  enough  that  the  Danes,  with 
whom  they  thought  to  make  common  cause,  did  not  spare 
them,  but  added  severely  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition.  Amongst  the  petty  princes  of  their  land  there 
were  continual  disagreements  and  quarrels,  it  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  weaker  side  should  first  turn  to  that 
.country  which  had,  in  fact,  long  possessed  the  dominion 
over  them. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Alfred  became  acquainted 

with  Asser  that  discords  such  as  these  prevailed  in  the  native 

land  of  the  latter,  ioformation  of  which  is  only  derived  from 

lnm\  He  applied  to  the  King  of  the  "West  Saxons  on  behalf 

of  himself  and  his  monastery  of  St.  David,  for  protection 

against  the  constant  provocations  and  injustice  of  Hemeid, 

.the   Prince    of  Demetia,  and  he   formally  made  Alfred's 

.proonise  of  aid  one   of  the  conditions   towards   attaining 

.l^t  mutual  relation  which  the  king  so  much  desired.     But 

Alfred  also  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  thiugs  to  fix  deci- 

-sively  his  authority  over  the  Welsh.  Being  severely  oppressed 

..by  the  six  sonsof.Eotri  Maur  (Eoderiok  the  Great),  the 

I  Asser,  p.  488. 
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Lords  of  Venedotia,  or  Nortli  Wales,  Hemeid  first  submitted 
to  the  Saxon  power,  with  his  little  territory  of  Demetia. 
Helised,  son  of  Tendyr,  and  King  of  Brecknock,  overpowered 
by  the  same  adversaries,  yielded  himself  to  the  sway  of  Alfred. 
Howel,  son  of  Eis,  and  Prince  of  Grievesing,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  Brocmail  and  Fern- 
mail,  sons  of  Mouric,  and  princes  of  Q-went-by-the-Sevem, 
could  neither  of  them  any  longer  withstand  the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  Ethelred,  the  powerful  Ealderman  of  Mercia,  who 
desired  to  have  peace  within  the  borders,  and  they  went 
voluntarily  to  solicit  the  protection  of  King  Alfred.  At 
length  Anaraut,  the  son  of  Eotri,  after  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Danes  in  Northumbria,  from  which  he  had 
gained  nothing,  but  had  rather  suffered  injury,  came  with  his 
brothers  to  declare  his  willingness  also  to  submit  without  ap- 
pealing to  arms.  When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Alfred, 
the  king  received  him  with  all  due  respect,  adopted  him  as 
his  godson  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  probably  Werfirith, 
presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  and  caused  him  with  all  his 
vassals,  and  with  regard  to  all  his  seignorial  rights,  to  enter 
into  the  same  feudal  relation  with  "Wessex  in  which  Ethelred 
and  Mercia  stood.  When  this  compact  was  explained  and 
comprehended  on  both  sides,  it  might  be  justly  asserted  that 
all  the  lands  of  South- Western  Britain  belonged  to  King 
Alfred^.  They  never  again  opposed  him,  nor  lent  any  aid 
to  his  northern  foes,  so  long  as  he  wielded  the  West  Saxon 
sceptre. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  again-threatened  outrages  of 
the  Danes  against  England  must  be  attributed  to  the  rest- 
less character  of  this  people,  and  to  the  great  losses  they  so 
frequently  sustained  on  the  Prankish  coasts,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land which  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  *  In  the 
year  890,  for  instance,  Guthorm-Athelstan^,  the  King  of  East 
Anglia,  died :  during  his  later  years  he  had  lived  much  more 
tranquilly,  compelled  either  by  age  or  the  force  of  circum- 

1  Asser,  p.  488 :  Omnes  regiones  dexteralis  Britanniae  partis  ad  Aelfred  regem 
pertinebant  et  adhuc  pertinent.  Dezteralb  means  southern,  in  which  direction 
it  was  then  considered  the  regions  inhabited  by  Britons  were  situated. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  890 ;  Florent  Wigom.  i  108. 
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stances,  and  seems  to  have  performed  faith^illy  the  contract 
formerly  entered  into.  He  was  buried  at  Thetford^.  With 
respect  to  the  succession  in  his  kingdom,  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity in  the  sources  of  information,  which  however  tend  to 
show  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to  impede  its  regular 
course.  After  him  a  Northman  named  Eohnc  reigned ;  and 
under  Edward  I.,  the  son  or  nephew,  Q-uthorm  II.^,  is  first  met 
with.  But  it  is  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Guthorm, 
the  principles  oi  heathenism  were  revived  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  Egbert  had  reigned  over  one  part  of  Nort;humbria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Halfdene,  and  Guthfrid  of  the  Danes,  over  the  other 

Eart.  The  origin  of  this  prince  is  obscure ;  it  is  said  that 
e  was  a  son  of  the  Danish  king,  Hardicanute^ ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  an  especial  benefactor  to  the  church  at  Dur- 
ham. He  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  sacred  peace  towards 
Alfred ;  he  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  894,  and  was  interred 
in  York  Cathedral*.  Under  his  rule,  the  influence  of  Alfred 
seems  to  have  obtained  pre-eminence  in  Northumbria ;  and 
after  his  death,  the  Danish  power,  which  was  represented  by 
the  three  sons  of  the  deceased,  vainly  attempted  to  resist 
it.  The  attacks  which  were  meanwhile  in  preparation  from 
abroad,  were  perhaps  connected  with  events  of  this  kind. 

Hitherto  the  Northmen  had  been  unable  to  make  a  firm 
footing,  and  to  establish  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
German  and  Frankish  Carlovingians.  In  spite  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  power  in  those  kingdoms,  and  the  great  defeats 
they  had  sustained,  the  warfare  was  continually  carried  on, 
and  the  vagrant  enemy  was- never  allowed  to  have  any  rest* 
Wherever  they  appeared  anxious  to  settle,  they  were  either 
repulsed  by  some  unexpected  assault,  or  their  own  restless- 
ness urged  them  onwards  until  they  again  met  with  another 
adversary,  who  was  resolute  in  defendmg  his  possessions.  At 
last  the  German  kiag,  Amulf,  who  was  once  more  destined 

1  Gaimar,  v.  3883 :  Le  cors  de  Ini  ^t  a  Thnetfort ;  but  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  psendo-Asser,  in  Headlaga. 

•  Vide  above,  p.  140. 

'  Simeon  Dnnehn.  Gesta  Reg.  AngL  A.  888,  ap.  Twysden. 

*  Ethelwerd,  iy.  518  :  In  nataUtia  Sancti  Bartholomaei.  Simeon  Dunelm.  Gesta 
AngL  p.  686. 
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to  do  honour  to  tkerace  &am  which  he  descended,  engn^d 
"with  the  enemy  on  his  northern  borders^,  with  a  considerable 
aarmy,  consisting  of  iFranks,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians. 

A  defeat  which  was  sustained  by  him  at  first,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  splendid  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  l>yle, 
near  Louvaine,  on  September  1st,  -SOI.  Amidf  surpiised^e 
Danes,  and  completely  vanqnished  them  before  their  4^ps 
could  come  up.  The  battle  was  so  decisxye,  that  in  fatore 
the  Danes  never  attempted  to  fix  themselves  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  Gherman  territory^. 

But  another  large  army,  which  in  the  most  fearful  mamser 
oontinuedto  ravage  the  northern  kingdoms  of  iPrance,- stood 
in  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Danes  who  had  been 
conquered  in  iPlanders,and  therefore  felt  no  actual  alarm  at 
this  defeat.  Hasting,  who  must  then  have  been  approaching 
old  age,  was  the  xireaded  leader  of  this  division.  Within  a 
year,  he  had  already  pillaged  the  district  by  the  river  Somme ; 
.now  he  had  taken  a  firm  position  at  Amiens,  and  from  thence 
he  attempted,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  pltmder  the  rich  establish- 
ments of  St.  Yaast  and  St.  Omer.  King  Odo,  who  marehed 
against  him,  several  times  suffered  grievous  loss.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  incessant  devastations,  a  universal  famine 
visited  these  countries  in  the  year  892 ;  immense  hordes  of 
Danes,  who  found  nothing  more  to  plunder  there,  and  who 
were  joined  firom  the  north  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  which 
was  defeated  at  the  Dyle,  .assembled  together  at  3ovik>gp.e, 
and  embarked  with  their  horses  in  a  fleet  of  250  ship», 
for  England^.  They  landed  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Ximene  (Lymne),  in  East  Kent,  on  the  eastern  -eide  of  the 
Andredswald,  which  the  Chronicle  describes  -as  being  120 
miles  long,  and  30  miles  broad.  Here  they  probably  araiied 
themselves  of  an  old  Bomish  fortification,  ivlnch  has  been  re- 
cently discovered.  They  brought  their  ships  four  miles  up  the 
river  into  the  Wald,  mid  came  upon  a  fortress  which  had  been 

1  Chnm.  Sax.  A.  891. 

2  AnnaL  Ftdd.  891 ;  Pertz.  M.  G.  S.S.  I  408. 

*  AnnaL  Vedast.  a.  892 ;  Pertz.  Monnm.  I  528 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  893,  iu'the 
original  Cambridge  numnscript,  892,  which  year  is  also  noted^foy  Etbehrerd,  W. 
518.  Lappenherg,  p.  942,  n.  2,  snpposes,  in  accordance  irith  Gbido,  Alberich, 
A.  895,  that  Bjom  Eisenrippe  was  the  conductor  of  this  fleet. 
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thrown  up  by  some  Kentisli  peasants ;  and  as  it  was  still  in 
an  incomplete  state,  the  defence  made  there  was  imsuccessfbl. 
A  little  further  on,  the  army  settled  near  Appeldore.  Not 
much  later,  in  the  year  893,  another  fleet  of  eighty  sail  landed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Hasting  himself, 
ham  whom,  unquestionably,  the  entire  enterprise  originated, 
and  who,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  coasts  of  Erance,  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  finding  fi'esh  booty,  and.perchaace 
a  kingdom,  as  others  of  his  countrymen  had  done  before.  He 
went  up  the  Swale,  and  also  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  raiaed 
a  fortress  at  a  place  called  Milton^. 

In  this  position  the  two  armies  remained  quietly  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  winter.  About  Easter,  in 
the  year  894  (March  31st),  the  Danes  lefb  their  camp  at 
Appledore,  and,  protected  by  the  thickets  and  marshes,  they 
penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  districts.  Their  destructiv^e 
march  extended  into  Ilampshire  and  Berkshire^.  The  flokle 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  and  !N^orthumbria,  some  of  whom 
were  still  heathens,  who  had  shortly  before  renewed  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Alfred,  the  Northumbrians  eyen  giving 
him  six  hostages,  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  lasge 
hosts  of  strangers,  joiuing  them  in  their  incursions  into  the 
contiguous  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  provinces,  as  often  as 
they  went  from  Appledore  or  Milton  iu  search  of  plunder. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  Alfred  once  more 
grasped  the  sword,  which  had  long  rested  in  the  scabbard 
whilst  he  was  exercisiag  the  weapons  of  the  mind  .in  the 
peaceftd  days  of  leisure.  The  dexteriiy  and  cunning  of  the 
foe  were,  irom  long  and  painful  experience,  well  knovm  to 
him.  How  offcen  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Danes  never 
practised  a  brave  and  honourable  method  of  warfare,  but  were 
accustomed  to  steal  cunningly  out  of  the  heat  of  battle,  and  by 
treacherous  ambush,  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Alfred  therefore 
resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  experience,  which 
had  been  so  dearly  bought,  and  to  employ  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  similar  craft  in  his  own  plans.  So  long  as  the 
Danes  remained  quietly  in  their  fortified  encampments  he 
did  not  attack  them,  for  the  localities  they  selected  were 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  893 ;  Ethelwerd,.  iv.  518. 
«  Ethelwerd,  iv.  618. 
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wholly  inaccessible  on  account  of  tlie  forest  and  the  bogs. 
But  every  preparation  was  made  to  give  them  a  bloody  re- 
ception on  more  favourable  ground. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  Alfred  had  also  provided  for 
the  warlike  defence  of  his  country,  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  :  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  guard 
constantly  house,  field,  and  labour,  whilst  the  other  part 
opposed  the  enemy  in  the  battle-field ;  at  the  appointed 
time  an  exchange  was  to  be  made,  and  the  two  divisions  were 
to  relieve  each  other.  There  was,  besides,  one  particular 
troop  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  fortified  places,  and 
remained  always  under  arms^.  But  Alfred  unquestionably 
caused  all  his  soldiers  to  practise  the  arts  of  defence  during 
the  whole  time,  and  many  of  them  had  already  been  in  battle. 
Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen,  Alfred  seems 
to  have  placed  a  small  troop  of  spies  on  the  south-eastern 
part  of  his  kingdom,  luider  the  command  of  his  youthful  son 
Edward,  the  crown-prince,  who  received  information  concern- 
ing every  movement  of  the  enemy 2.  The  Ealderman  Ethelred 
had  likewise  summoned  his  troops,  especially  placing  those 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  garrison  the  newly-fortified  city 
of  London.  When  Edward  announced  that  the  heathen  had 
passed  near  him  on  their  march,  although  he  was  unable 
to  obstruct  them,  Alfred  arose  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  troops  and  encamped  between  the  two  hostile  divisions,  as 
near  as  he  could  possibly  approach,  owing  to  the  forest  and  the 
morasses  on  both  sides,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  either  on 
the  instant  it  might  venture  into  the  open  plain.  He  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  advantageous  position,  as  in  front  he  not 
only  separated  the  two  armies  from  each  other,  but  also  kept 
them  apart  from  those  who  were  in  the  Danish  interest  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  seems  that  Hasting  was  induced  by  this  to 
promise  that  he  would  soon  quit  the  country,  and  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  sent  his  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Saxon  king, 
who  sent  them  back  to  their  father^,  after  causing  them  to 

1  Hsefde  se  cjoiDg  his  fierd  on  tu  tonnmen.  swa  pset  hie  waeron  simle  healfe 
at  h^m.  healfe  tie,  biitan  paem  monnum  pe  pa  burga  healdan  scolden. 
Ghron.  Sax.  A.  894. 

«  This  is  Kkewise  to  be  gathered  from  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518:  Praenotata  sunt 
haec  clitoni  tnm  Eaduuerdi  filii  regis,  etc. 
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be  baptised,  he  and  his  son-in-law  Ethelred  being  their 
sponsors. 

The.  Danesi  with  a  view  to  plunder,  went  in  small  bands 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Similar  small  detachments 
were  sent  out  by  the  king  in  pursuit  of  them,  partly  selected 
from  his  own  forces,  partly  from  those  forming  the  garrison 
of  the  towns :  by  &,j  and  night  there  ensued  perpetual 
collisions  and  skirmishes.  The  Danes  only  twice  ventured 
out  with  their  whole  strength  ;  once,  immediately  after 
their  landing,  when  the  Saxons  had  not  yet  opposed 
them;  the  next  time,  most  probably,  when  the  division 
which  had  invaded  the  remote  districts  of  Hampshire  had 
returned  heavily  laden  with  booty.  Apparently,  the  purpose 
of  the  heathen  was  to  go  across  the  Thames  and  to  reach 
Essex,  whither  their  ships  had  already  sailed.  Alfred  im- 
mediately went  with  his  troops  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  At  Famham,  in  Surrey,  he  compelled  them  to  fight, 
completely  defeated  them,  and  took  from  them  all  the  spoil 
they  had  amassed.  The  Prince  Edward  gloriously  dis-. 
tinguished  himself  in  the  bloody  conflict ;  the  heathen  king 
(Bjom  ?)  fled  wounded  from  the  battle-field.  His  army  rushed 
in  wild  confusion  towards  the  north,  and  passed  over  the 
Thames,  being  unable  to  discover  more  than  one  ford,  which 
was  probably  between  Hampton  and  Kingston.  They  re- 
turned into  Essex,  and  first  reassembled  in  the  island  of 
Thomey,  which  lies  at  the  outlet  of  the  Colne,  where  their 
vessels  had  previously  gone. 

Alfred  at  once  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  in  the  same 
direction.  Eor  a  long  time  the  Saxons  blockaded  the  Danish 
ships,  but  at  length  their  provisions  failed;  the  time  of 
service  of  that  division  which  maintained  the  siege  had 
expired,  and  in  all  probability  they  had  no  ships  with  which 
to  approach  the  enemy  by  sea.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
siege  had  been  commenced  and  then  relinquished,  were  re- 
turned home,  and  Alfred  was  himself  approaching  with  the 

J  This  is  borrowed  by  Lappenberg,  p.  343,  from  Chron.  Sax.  894:  Hsefdon  hi 
hiora  onfangen  d«r  Hiesten  to  fieamfleote  c6me,  und  from  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518: 
Obsecrant  pacis  barbari  jamqne  foederisque  statum:  obsides  dantnr ;  adiirmant 
jure  esire  regno  praefati  regis:  actus  et  sermo  simul  una  complentur. 
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troop  appointed  to  take  their  place,  to  keep  the  besieged  army 
fully  to  annihilate  it,  when  he  received  intelli* 


in  check,  and 

gence  of  a  sudden  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  faithless 
Northumbrians  and  East  Angles  upon  tiie  western  coasts  of 
his  kingdom.  The  Danes,  who  had  not  yet  recoYwed  the 
heavy  losses  which  they  had  sustained  at  Eamham,  and  being 
impeded  by  thear  seyerely-wounded  king,  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  them,  had,  in  order  to  overtake  l^eir  allies,  collected 
tc^ether  aejeral  hundred  vessels,  in  which  they  sailed  for 
some  distance  along  ihe  south  coast,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  Exeter,  whilst  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  went  into 
the  Bristol  Chaixnel,  and  comm^ioed  an  attack  upon  a  citadel 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire.  The  scheme  was-  cunningly 
devised,  for  tiiat  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  entirely 
destitute  of  every  means  of  defence.  "When  this  intelligence 
waa  conveyed  to  Alfred,  he  resolved  to  return  immediately 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  then  remaining  with 
him,  to  make  preparations  for  defending  his  western  pro- 
vinces, and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  every  attempt  at 
gaming  possession  of  them^. 

But  whilst  the  king  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
in  the  east.  Por  this  purpose  he  had  left  behind  a  strong 
body  of  his  forces,  which  marched  towards  London,  and  with 
other  auxiliary  troops  hastening  thith^  from  the  west,  re- 
inforced the  gflZTison  already  tdiere.  Unquestionably  this 
army,  commanded  by  the  Ealderman  Ethelred,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  protecting  the  eastern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, penetrated  i^to  Essex  as  far.  as  Bamfleet.  Thither 
Hasting  had  gone  with  his  troops,  shortly  after  the  battle 
at  Eamham,  again  occupying  that  fortress  which  he  had 
abandoned  in  the  year  885.  The  large  army  which  had  been 
formerly  settled  at  Appledore,  and  had  then  been  driven  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  was  also  opposed  to  him ;  it  was  now 
within  the  citadel,  and  Hasting  was  engaged  in  a  plundering 
expedition,  when  the  Saxons  appeared  before  it  ui  all  their 
strength.  They  easily  overcame  the  resistance  attempted 
against  them,  stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  possession  of  all 
they  found  therein,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  ev^ry 

1  ChroiL  Sax.  A.  894. 
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kind  of  property,  and  returned,  home  to  London  enricbed 
with  nmch  spoil.  The  sh^s  which  they  had  found  ashore  at 
Bamifleet,  were  partly  broken  to  piecesior  burned,  partly  taken 
to  London  and  Sochester« 

Amongst  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  the  two  sons  of 
Hasting  who  were,  sent  to  King  Alfred ;  he  did  not. avenge 
himself  upon  them,  howeyer,  but  once  again  showed  ms 
generous  and  Christian  nature  by  sending  them  back  to  the 
treach£9*ouB  Dane,  with  costly  presents.  Hasting,  who  had 
violated  his  oath  to  the  godfather  of  his  children,  could  not' 
yet  be  won  to  improyement  and  conyemiim.  Even  after  his 
loitress  was  takm,  and  he  had  experienced  the  most  bene- 
volent treatment  from  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  he  did  not  ab* 
stain  from  devastating  in  the  wildest  maimer  the  domimons 
of  his  benefactors^.  He  knew  that  his  brave  opponent 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  distant  west,  and,  in  a  short  time^ 
he  effected  a  union  of  the  scattered  hordes  in.  Essex,,  which 
he  reinforced  by  fresh.  aUiea  from,  the  coasts  of  Northumbria: 
and  East  Anglm.  He  formed  with  them  a  strong  ^itrench- 
ment  at.  Shobuiy,  somewhat  to  the  eaat  of  Bai^eet.  He 
soon  considered,  his  forces  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
Mercia ;  then  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames^ 
and  passed  across  the  country,  until  he  reached  the  Sevecn, 
intffliding  to  follow  the  course  of  that,  river  towards  the 
south. 

But  Ethelred  did  not  look  idly  on  during  these  disturb- 
an£es,  he  collected  together  aU  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand ;  Ethelhelm,  the  Ealderman  of  Wiltshire,  Ealderman 
Ethelnoth,  and  the  royal  Thanes  who  occupied  the  garrisons, 
also  came  with  their  forces.  Those  places  east  of  the  river- 
Parrot^  and  east  and  west  of  Selwood,  senh  their  soldiers,  as 
did  the  GOTintries  north  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  the. 
Severn,,  and  even  North  Wales.  With  this  great  army 
Ethelred  marched  against  the  Danes,  and  encountered  them 
at  Buttingtou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  they  were 
seemed  bdiind  their  fortifications.     He  immediately  sur- 

^  And  eft  <ySre  si'Se  he  waes  on  herga'S  gelend  on  paet  Uce  rtce.  pa.  pa  man  his  . 
geweora  abnee.  CSiron.  Sax.  A.  89^  where  the  twiee^repeated  capture  of 
Basting's  sons  is  considered  as  one. 
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rounded  them  on  every  side,  and  for  many  weeks^  prevented 
tliem  from  making  any  attempt  to  escape.  As  all  means  of 
conveyance  were  cut  off,  a  fearful  famine  ensued  amongst 
the  besieged  army ;  they  had  already  devoured  the  greater 
number  of  their  horses,  and  many  had  died  of  starvation, 
when  Hasting  found  himself  compelled  to  risk  a  sally  to- 
wards the  east.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
royal  Thanes  were  killed,  amongst  them  one  named  Ordheh ; 
but  the  Christians  were  victorious,  and  scattered  the  North- 
men in  wild  flight^. 

If  that  is  true  which  we  gather  from  the  incomprehen- 
sible words  of  Ethelwerd,  Hasting  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  promised  to  quit  Mercia.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  without  delay ;  and  his  victors  appear  to 
have  permitted  him  to  depart  unmolested.  He  reached  his 
fortress  in  Essex ;  but  before  the  winter*,he  hastily  gathered 
together  the  dispersed  remnant  of  his  countryinen,  and 
fresh  troops  of  East  Angles  and  Northumbrians,  and  formed 
them  into  a  large  army.  They  gave  their  women,  their 
ships,  and  all  their  property,  into  the  charge  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  then  journeyed,  day  and  night,  in  unbroken 
marches  back  again  to  the  north-west.  The  pirate  seems 
to  have  laid  much  stress  upon  effecting  his  passage  to  the 
western  coast ;  perhaps  he  purposed  advancing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  which 
was  in  the  mean  time  hard  pressed  by  Alfred. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Buttington,  Ethelred  had 
dismissed  the  Mercian  troops  according  to  custom.  Thus 
Hasting  met  with  no  opposition  to  his  departure,  and  he 
reached  Chester,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  "Wirral*.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  surprising  the 
garrison,  which  was  safe  behind  the  walls ;  and  the  Danes 
contented  themselves  with  besieging  the  city  for  two  days, 

1  "Sa  hie  pa  fela  wucena  sseton  on  twa  healfe  psere  6.  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  894. 

2  Gesta  haec  qiiippe  in  Buttingtune  praedicantur  a  priscis,  says  Ethelwerd, 
allading  in  intelli^ble  words  to  the  songs  which  in  his  time  were  doubtlesslj 
sang  abont  this  battle. 

»  Onforan  winter. 

'*  On  anre  westre  ceastre  on  Wtrhealum.  seo  is  Legaceaster  geh&ten.  Ghron. 
Sax.  A.  894. 
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killing  the  few  people  whom  they  found  without  the  walls, 
and  driving  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields.  They  burnt  the 
com  which  fell  into  their  hands,  or  consumed  it  themselves 
with  their  horses^. 

Hasting  passed  the  winter  at  "Wirral ;  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  895  he  made  preparations  for  going  into 
North  Wales,  for  the  supplies  of  cattle  and  com  had  either 
been  exhausted  by  his  troops  or  again  taken  from  him^.  In 
Wales  they  advanced  towards  the  south,  and  especially 
ravaged  Gwent,  Brecknock,  and  many  other  adjacent  dis- 
tricts^. With  the  plunder  which  they  obtained  there  they 
returned  to  the  north,  passed  inland  across  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  so  that  the  Mercians  who  went  in  pursuit 
could  not  overtake  them.  They  probably  approached  Tork, 
and  tben  went  through  the  Mercian  territory  towards  the 
south.  Near  Stamford,  on  the  river  Welland,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  battle  must  have  taken  place  between  Hasting 
and  the  Ealderman  Ethelnoth,  who  advanced  against  him 
from  the  west*.  The  greater  number  of  the  heathens  re- 
turned, however,  to  Essex,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Mersey. 

At  the  same  time  that  Hasting  went  into  Wales,  a  pirate 
named  Sigeferth  sailed  with  his  fleet  from  Northumbria,  and 
devastated  and  pillaged  along  the  coasts,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booiy^. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  had  kept  the  field  in  Devonshire  for  a 

1  On  selcere  efeneh'Se — always  at  evening,  if  the  word  is  correct. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  a.  896. 

3  Annales  Cambriae,  A.  895.  Nordmanni  venerant  et  vastaverunt  Loyer  et 
Brecheniauc  et  Gnent  et  Guinligniauc  ;  also  Morganwg  and  Bnallt,  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  a.  894,  in  Mon.  Hist,  Brit. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  incomprehensible  account  of  Ethelwerd,  from  which 
Lappenberg  gathers,  somewhat  incorrectly,  that  it  occurred  in  the  following  year, 
whilst  two  years  had  passed  since  the  landing  of  the  heathen.  The  words, 
which  defy  all  interpretation,  areas  follows:  ab  occidental!  profectns  est  parte 
tone  Anglornm  Aethelnoth  dux ;  adit  in  hoste  Evoraca  urbe,  qui  non  parra  terri- 
toria  pandunt  in  Myrciorum  regno  loci  in  parte  occidentali  Stan  forda,  hoc  est  inter 
flnenta  amnis  Uueolod  et  condenso  sylvae  quae  Yulgo  Ceoftefhe  (Geostefhe)  nun- 
cupatur. 

*  Ethelwerd,  p.  518,  We  do  not  learn  whither  the  march  was  directed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  65,  .Sigeferth,  Ingvar's  son,  had  killed  his 
brother  Guthferth. 
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whole  year,  althougli  no  deeisive  eyent  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  prevented  the 
germ  of  his  state,  the  old  "West  Saxon  province,  from  being 
devastated  by  the  Danes,  and  at  length  compelled  the  great 
fleet  which  had  vainly  attempted  to  blockade  Exeter  to  put 
to  sea  again  and  to  sail  homewards. 

On  their  way  thither, .  the  Danes  and  East  Angles  made  a 
sudden  onslaught  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  not  far  from 
Chichester ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place  attacked  them,  put 
them  to  flight,  killed  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  seized 
some  of  their  ships ;  the-  remainder  joined  their  comrades 
in  the  island  of  Mersey^. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  Danish  encampment 
there  was  in  motion ;  they  had  left  their  ships  afloat,  and  now 
towed  them  up  the  Thames,  and  thence  up  the  Lea.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  erecting  a  fort  at  a  distance  of  four 
G-erman  miles  north  of  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hertford  or  Ware.  With  the  simuner  of  896  a  considerable 
number  of  Saxons  and  others  came  out  of  the  garrison  in 
London  and  assailed  the  fortress ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  Danes,  and  four  royal  Thanes  were  Billed.  About  the 
time  of  harvest,  Alfred,  with  a  powerful  army,  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  in  order  that  the  people  might  carry 
their  crops  without  molestation  from  the  Danes.  One  day, 
when  the  king  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  little  river  Lea 
he  discovered  a  place  where  the  channel  might  be  very  easily 
disturbed,  so  that  the  stream  could  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  fr^om  bringing  out  their 
vessels.  He  began  by  causing  two  forts  to  be  constructed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lea^.  His  soldiers  had  encamped  near 
the  spot,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work,  when  the 
Danes  observed  that  the  water  was  flowing  ofl*,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  away  their  ships.  They 
therefore  abandoned  them ;  they  had  before  lefb  their  women 
in  the  charge  of  the  East  Angles,  and  they  then  hastened  to- 


1  Glmm.  Siz.  895. 

*  Chron.  Sox.  896.  Barrmgton,  in  his  translation  of  Aelf.  Oros.  p.  60,  snggests, 
-ifith.  great  pcobahSitj,  that  Alfindiras' induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  divert- 
ing the  coarse  of  the  Ijeab7r«ineinl)eriDg  a-simikr  ezpUnt  of  which  he  l»d  lead 
in  OrosiuB,  performed  bj  Cyras  at  the  Eaphrates. 
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wards  the  north,  and  again  marched  through  the  country  to- 
wards theSevem, and  encamped  near  Bridgenorth^ in  Shrop- 
shire. Whilst  Alfred  despatched  his  army  in  pursuit  for 
some  distance,  the  inhabitants  of  London  took  the  forsaken 
ships  into  their  possession.  Such  as  were  useless  were  all 
destroyed,  but  the  serviceable  ones  were  taken  to  London^. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  great  army  of 
Northmen  left  the  Severn,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  returned  home  into  East  Anglia,  and  another  went 
into  Northumbria.  The  third  division,  which  was  in  the 
greatest  need,  procured  ships,  and  led  by  Hasting,  went 
southwards  across- the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine^.  Here 
ihe  old  pirate  understood  how  to  compel  King  Charles  the 
•Simple  to  give  up  apiece  of  land  in  the  province  of  Ohartres, 
the  possession  of  which  was  quietly  enjoyed  by  Hasting  imtil 
fifteen  years  later,  when 'Eollo  conquered  Normandy*. 

Thus,  after  three  years*  valiant  defence,  the  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons  was  delivered  from  the  destructive  foe  who 
bad  endeavoured  ^to  penetrate  into  it  from  all  sides,  by  land 
«nd  by  water,  and  v^ho  at  last  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
•purpose,  and  to  depart  as  poor  as  they  came.  "Thanks  be 
to  Q-od,"  writes  the  old  Saxon  chronicler,  "this  time  the 
heathen  did  not  so  utterly  despoil  the  Eaglish  people^." 
And  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  from  Alfred's  character, 
that  he  and  all  his  people  celebrated  a  joyful  festival  of 
itenksgiving  in  the  restored  and  weU-guarded  churches. 
•But  another  evil,  from  which  the  Saxons  suffered  greater  loss 
'than  in- the  battle-field,  was  the  contagious  sickness,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  and  other  distresses  attendant 
on^war,  raged  amongst  men  and  beasts.  Even  the  highest 
classes  of  the- community  were  not  exempt  from  the  pesti- 
lence, and  amongst  the  most  honoured  dignitaries  and  omeers 
in  the  kingdom  who  died  at  that  time  were  the  Bishops 
Swithulf  of  Rochester,  and  Ealheard  of  Dorchester ;  the 
-Ealdermen  Oeolmund  of  Kent,  Beorhtulf  of  Essex,  and 

1  ^t  Cwatbricge  be  Saefern- 

*  pe  paer  staelwyr^e  wseron,  took  with  them  what  was  worth  stealing. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897,  and  Asserii  Anoales  ad  A.  Sd5. 

*  Wilh.  Gemet.  ap.  Du  Chesne  Scriptt.  rer.  Nonn.  p.  221,  228. 

^luefde  se-here.    Ck)des  ponces.     Angel— ^yn  dalles  .for. swa^e    gebrocod. 
Chron.  Sax.  896. 
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Wulfred  of  Hampsliire  ;  the  Thane  Eadulf ;  Beomwulf,  the 
Burggrave  of  Winchester,  and  Ecgulf,  the  king's  riding- 
master  ;  all  of  whom  belonged  to  those  important  ranks  upon 
which  depended  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  courage  of  the  people  and  of  their  king  by  no 
means  failed ;  once  more,  and,  indeed,  for  the  last  time  in 
Alfred's  life,  they  were  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
fence. The  hostile  troops,  which  came  from  Bridgenorth 
into  "Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
faithless  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and  of  many  homeless 
Danes,  ventured  again  to  attack  the  West  Saxon  territory, 
and  endeavoured  especially  to  reach  the  southern  coast,  where 
hitherto  they  had  gained  but  little  plunder,  in  the  light 
vessels  fabricated  by  them  long  since,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  enterprise^.  Alfred,  who  had  learnt  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  who  had  always  succeeded,  now 
resolved  to  attack  them  with  all  his  power  upon  the  sea  itself. 
Amidst  so  many  other  cares,  it  had  been  until  now  impos- 
sible for  him  to  arrange  a  fleet.  A  great  many  ships  had  been, 
indeed,  repeatedly  seized  by  his  people  in  past  years,  and 
now  lay  in  the  harbours  of  London  and  Eochester.  He  might 
have  very  well  employed  them  for  his  purpose,  but  the  Danish 
vessels  were  small  ana  fraU ;  besides,  the  Saxons  were  not  such 
bold  and  hardy  mariners  as  the  Danes. 

Alfred  sought  in  the  stores  of  his  inventive  and  persevering 
mind  for  means  to  remedy  this  evil.  He  caused  long  ships 
to  be  built,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Scandinavian 
ships^,  most  of  them  propelled  by  sixty  or  even  more  oars. 
He  proposed  to  gain  stronger,  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rapid  vessels ;  and  in  this  aim  he  copied  neither 
from  Frisian  nor  Danish  models,  but  produced  an  entirely 
national  result,  and  furnished  his  country  with  a  means  of 
defence  which,  in  later  years,  became  the  pride  of  the  island 
and  made  her  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Thus  in  the  history 
of  England's  naval  power,  also,  Alfred  is  found  to  have  taken 
an  important  onward  step,     la  order  to  man  this  new  fleet, 


1  Eaira  swi^ost  mid  paem  sescxim  pe  hie  fela  geara  der  timbredon.    Chron. 
Sax.  A.  897. 

2  These  so  called  snekkar  (snakes)   had  generally  only  twenty  oars.    Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  L  10. 
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he  obtained,  besides  the  mariners  on  his  own  coasts,  certain 
Frisians  who  were  particularly  good  sailors,  and  had  not 
only  lived  and  traded  peaceably  with  the  opposite  island, 
but  in  the  continual  conflicts  with  the  same  foe  must  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  maritime  war.  Frisians  and 
Saxons  were  both  Low  Germans  and  Christians ;  they  agreed 
together  admirably,  and  endeavoured  unanimously  to  repel 
heathenism. 

When  the  Danes  in  their  old  manner  commenced  their 
ravages  on  the  south  coast,  Alfred  determined  to  chastise 
them  with  his  new  fleet.  Six  hostile  ships  were  stationed 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  disturbed  by  unexpected  landings 
the  opposite  coast  as  far  as  Devonshire^  ;  they  had  even  en- 
tered a  port  of  that  province,  when  nine  of  Alfred's  galleys 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  blocked  up  their  egress  by 
sea.  The  Danes  rowed  against  them  with  three  of  their 
ships,  the  three  others  remained  aground  somewhat  further 
up  the  stream,  where  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  permitted  the 
rapacious  troops  to  land.  The  Saxons  immediately  began 
the  conflict  in  six  of  their  ships,  seized  upon  two  of  the  three 
Danish  vessels  and  killed  the  crews ;  the  third  escaped,  after 
losing  all  its  men  excepting  five.  But  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  the  Saxons  had  failed  to  notice  the  shallowness  of  the 
water ;  three  of  their  ships  went  ashore  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  affray,  on  the  same  side  as  the  three  Danish  ves- 
sels were  stranded,  and  the  Saxons  succeeded  in  landing 
there.  The  other  Saxon  ships  ran  in  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
and  this  gave  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  aU.  means  of  communication  with  their  comrades 
was  cut  off.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  who  reached  the  land 
had  acquired  knowledge  from  the  past,  and  as  the  sea  had 
so  far  receded  that  all  the  ships  which  lay  ashore  on  their 
side  were  by  this  time  at  a  great  distance^  from  the  water, 
in  the  fury  of  desperation  they  hastened  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
Upon  the  shore  a  fiirious  conflict  ensued  between  the  two 
forces,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  Danes  were  killed ; 
but  on  the  Saxon  side,  Lucumon,  the  king's  reeve ;  Ethelferth, 
the  king's  neat-herd ;  the  Frisian  seamen,  Wulfheard,  Aebbe,  • 

»  Chron.  Sox.  A.  897. 

2  ptet  waeter  waes  ahebbod  fela  furlanga  from  paem  scipum. 
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and  Efchelhere,  with  sixty-two  other  brave  men,  were  slam. 
Those  Saxons  whoiae  ships  remained  immovable  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  so  that  they  could  not  hasten  to  the  rescue, 
were  almost  desperate  when  they  were  obliged  to  witness 
such  a  disaster^.    Already  the  victory  seemed  nearly  decided: 
in  favour  of  the  Danes,  when  they  perceived  that  their  ships, 
began  to  be  afloat  before  those  of  their  opponents.    They 
hastily  rushed  into  them,  seized  the  oars,  and  guided  them  out- 
to  sea.     They  had  gained  an  important  advantage  when  the 
nine  la:i^e  Saxon  ships  were  released  and  able  to  follow* 
them.    The  vessels  of  the  pirates  were  so  mudh  injured,  thair; 
they  could  not  venture  to  take  them  along:  the  daugeroiis: 
coasts  of  Sussex:  the  sea  cast  two  of  them  on  shore,  where: 
the  inhabitants  seized  the  crews,  and. toc^  them  prisoners  to 
Winchester.     Alfred,  who  was  at  that  place,  caused  the  casp*- 
tives  to  be  hanged  together  on  the  gallows.    The  crew  of  the* 
remaining  ship  came  sorely  wounded  into  Bast  Anglia.    Im 
the  same  summer  twenty  Danish  vessels  were  wrecked  upon^ 
the  south  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished^. 

These  are  the  last-recorded  hostilities  during  Alfred's  reign^. 
Bfis  attempt  to  cope  with  the  enemy  by  seaxM)uld  not  in:  this 
instance  be  called  successful  —  his  people  had  gatiied  ike. 
battle  only  after  severe  losses,  and  his  lai^e  ships  had  beem 
taken  into  a  channel  for  which  they  were  certainly  not/ 
fitted.  Much  was  still  needed  before  the  Saxons  could  com-* 
pete  with  their  adversaries  by  sea^  in  boldness  and  ability, 
yet  they  ventured  to  do  so,  and  were  able  to  defend  thdcr. 
coasts  from  hostile  attacks  with  the  new  fleet,  especially  in: 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Danes  were  now  exhausted  in  the 
British  island,  they  were  kept  in  parfect  restraint  by  the.- 
vigUance  of  Alfred. 

I*osterity  knows  scarcely  anything  of  the  four  last  years  of 
the  king's  life :  after  peace  was  restored,  the  old  authoritiBr 
had  nothiQg  more  important  to  record  than  the  death  of  some* 
exalted  personages,  sueh  as  the  Marshal  Wulfric,  the  brave. 

'  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  741,  derives  his  account  from  the  Chronicle,  hnt  he. 
gives  a  more  lively  and  poetical  description:  Viderds  antem  gentem  sexnaviniii 
bellnm  aspicientem,  et  auxilium  ferre  nequientem  pagnis  caedere  pectus,  et 
nnguibns  rumpere  crines. 

^  Mid  monnnm,  mid  ealle.    Ghrcm.  Sax.  A.  897. 
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Ealderman  Ethelhelm,  and  Eahstan,  Bishop  of  London^.  But 
besides  what  we  know  and  have  already  minutely  consi- 
dered respecting  Alfred's  diyersified  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  conMently  venture  to  fill  up  the  chasm  still  left,  by 
assuming  tiba,t  the  king  continued  to  enjoy  the  leisure  tim© 
of  peace  by  advancing  has  own  mental  improvement  and  that 
of  those  who  belonged  to  him,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
th©^  afifairs  of  his  office  and  his  bodily  sufferings.  He  pro* 
moted  the  welfare  of  his  country  by  a  just  administration  oj 
his  laws ;  the  instruction  of  his  youthful  subjects  prospered 
under  his  special,  superintendence ;  and  the  time  that  waa 
left  at  his. disposal,  ^er  the  fulfilment  of  his  other  duties, 
was  devoted  as  before  to  study.  After  the  years  of  peril  had 
passed,  he  undoubtedly  resumed  his  long-suspended  literary 
labours  in  conjunction  with  his  learned  companions,  and  per- 
haps completed  many  works  which  had  been  previously  com- 
manced. 

But  the  bodily  weakness  caused  by  an  insidious  disease, 
from  which  Alfred  suflSered  during  the  most  precious  years  of 
hialife,  and  which  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by^ 
severe  privations  and  rigorous  weather  throughout  a  long- 
sustained  war,  brought,  in,  all  probability,  a  premature  age 
upon  him.;  his  powers,  which  he  had  so  greatly  exerted  with 
unwearied  energy  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  now  failed,  and  he 
died,  on  the  28th  of  October,  901,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
three  years  and  six  months^.  The  exact  particulars  relating 
to  his  death  were  never  recorded.  But  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  ftdfiUed  his  duty 
to  his  best  abihty.  BSs  body  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  at  Winchester,  in  which  place  most  probably 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897,  898. 

2  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  901 :  syx  nihtam  aer  ealra  haligra  maessan,  that  is,  the  26th 
Oetober ;  but  no  doubt  inBtead  of  sjx,  the  word  ought  to  be  feower,  a  mistake  easy 
to  arise  in  cypher,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar  mentions  the  28th  as  the  day  of 
theDepcNUtio  Aelfredi  regis,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  I  116,  expressly  states:  Quarta 
feria,  y.  Eal.  Novembris.  The  Chronicle  also  falsely  reckons  the  duration  of  his 
reign  to  be  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  for  we  know  that  he  began  to  reign 
on  the  23id  April,  871 :  see  p.  80.  Florenee  has  more  correctly,  xxix  annis  sexqne 
mensibos  regni  sni  peractis.  Shneon  Dnndm.  Gesta  Beg.  Angl.  on  the  contrary, 
records  his  death  in  899,  after  twenty-eight  years,  but  gives  in  his  other  works 
the  correct  Indiction  iy. 
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his  death  occurred,  and  which  had  risen  rapidly  of  late 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom;  here  also  his  father 
and  most  of  his  ancestors  were  interred.  According  to  a 
more  recent  account,  he  was  previously  buried  in  the  epis- 
copal cathedrai  where  these  graves  actually  were,  because 
the  new  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  yet 
finished ;  but  when  the  canons  of  the  Church,  excited  by 
their  national  credulity,  and  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
clergy  of  the  new  monastery,  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the 
great  king  might  be  seen  wandering  about  at  night,  his  son 
ordered  the  coffin  to  be  removed  into  the  adjoining  build- 
ing, which  was  nearly  completed^.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ashes  were  again  removed  into  Hyde  Abbey,  opposite  the 
northern  gate  of  Winchester,  where  they  were  preserved 
until  the  Eeformation,  and  the  destruction  of  that  edifice^. 

The  country  enjoyed  a  happy  peace,  when  it  had  recovered 
from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  its  deliverer.  He 
had  been  able  to  keep  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  of  the 
English  nation,  exceptmg  the  east  coast,  where,  before  his 
accession,  the  Danes  had  sueceeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves ;  but  they,  too,  were  dependent  on  him,  and  Wales 
obeyed  without  resistance.  The  eldest  son  of  Alfred  followed 
the  course  destined  for  him  by  his  father,  and  immediately 
claimed  his  right  of  inheritance  ;  more  fortunate  than  Alfred 
had  been  at  his  accession,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  laiid, 
and  engaged  him  in  lengthened  battles.  Edward  had  already 
attained  his  majority,  his  father  had  educated  him  to  rule, 
and  had  proved  that  he  was  worthy.  It  is  known  that  in 
898  he  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  government^.  During  his 
reign  he  always  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
father,  and  he  quickly  gained  that  of  his  subjects  also. 

Even  in  the  first  year  he  showed  his  efficiency.  His 
cousin  Ethelwald,  the  second  son  of  King  Ethelred,  yet  a 
child  at  the  time  of  Alfred's  accession,  and  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  father's  express  regulation*,  attempted  to 
claim  his  rights :  he  was  actuated  by  feelings  in  favour  of 

^  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  124.    Florent.  Wigom.  i.  116,  in  novo  monasterio. 
2  Townshend,  Winchester,  p.  17.    Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv,  11. 
'  Eemble,  God.  Diplom.  n.  324.  Donation  document  of  the  year  898. 
*  See  page  84. 
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a  direct  succession,  whicli  hitherto  had  never  been  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  Without  the  ap- 
proval of  aU  the  people  acknowledging  him  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Alfred,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Witan,  he  took  possession  of  two  royal  domains.  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintaiQ  them  with  a  troop  of  audacious  ad- 
venturers, but  he  could  find  no  party  to  his  cause  through- 
out the  country  of  the  Saxons.  Besides,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin,  having  taken 
a  maiden,  who  had  been  previously  consecrated  a  nun,  to  be 
his  wife,  without  permission  from  the  king  or  the  bishop. 
When  Edward  hacl  advanced  with  his  followers,  and  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbome,  the  beleaguered 
prince  swore  that  he  would  either  live  or  die  there  ;  but  in 
the  night  he  stole  secretly  out  of  his  fortress,  and  escaped  to 
join  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  With  their  help,  joined 
with  that  of  the  enemy  within  the  countrv,  he  believed  that 
he  could  establish  his  claims.  They  indeed  acknowledged 
him  as  their  ruler,  and  obeyed  his  commands^. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  pirates,  he  visited  the 
domains  of  Edward  with  repeated  devastations,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  905  that  he  ventured  to  invade  Mercia 
with  a  large  army,  conmianded  by  Eohric,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  He  reached  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  crossed 
the  river,  intending  to  carry  home  his  plimder  eastward 
through  his  cousin's  territory.  At  length  he  was  attacked 
by  Edward,  near  the  Ouse.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  and 
notwithstanding  his  commands,  the  KentiBh  men,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  term  of  their  service  was  expired,  and  who 
had  gone  home,  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  They  were 
punished  for  this  refusal  by  a  defeat  from  the  Danes ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  the  foe  was  completely  vanquished 
bv  Edward,  and  amongst  many  other  hostile  leaders,  King 
Eohric  and  the  Prince  Ethelw^d  were  slain^. 

This  victory  was  of  no  slight  importance.  The  Pretender 
himself,  whom  none  of  the  Christian  people  would  accept, 
and  who  had  thrown  them  into  the  power  of  the  heathen, 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  his  colleagues  were  also  conquered 
and  punished.    Shortly  after,  Edward  compelled  the  Danes 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  901.  «  Chron.  Sax.  A.  905, 
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in  East  Andia  and  Northumbria  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Tttingaford^  wherein  he,  with  the  new  prince,  Gluthorm  EL, 
enteired  into  those  resolutions  which  we  have  already  recorded, 
as.  a  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  concluded  by  Al* 
fred. 

However,  this  peace  was  not  sufficiently  durable  to  secure 
the  country  from  fresh  inyasions ;  in  connexion  with  events 
in  Erance,  and  particularly  with  EoUo's  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Danes,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
moved  to  l^he  east  coasts,  especially  in  the  years  911  and 
918,  and  invaded  them  repeatedly  both  by  sea  and  land, 
but  Ethalred.  of  Mercia:  and  King  Edward  always  repulsed: 
th^n  with  great  loss;  The  kiEig,  who  was  strong  and  brsre, 
like  his  father,  was  on  all  occasions  fortunate  and  successful ; 
the  people  prospered  under  his  govemm^it,  and  they  reso* 
lutely  opposed  the  foe  whenever  they  appeu^.  The  mind 
of  Alfred  lived  and  operated  both  in  king  and  subjects,  and 
brought  to  perfection  that  of  which  he  had  laid  the  founds 
tions  amidst  toils  and  dangers.  Edward  effected  the  security 
of  the  country  not  only  by  the  construction  or  restora- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fortresses,  but  he  fortified  many 
towns,  which  contributed  greatly  towards  its  prosperity.  Ab- 
proo&  of  thisj  the  authorities  give  such  names  as  Chester, 
Hertford,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  otiiers.  Towns 
like  Towcester  were  for  the  first  time  surrounded  by  stone 
walls,  and  it  was  decreed  in  the  laws  of  Edward  that  all  labour 
and  traffi!c  should  be  only  carried  on  within  fortified  places^. 
Like  a  careful  prince,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  his  subjects 
and  their  property  from  every  disadvantageous  alliance  with 
the  deceittbl  foe;  ' 

He  gained  for  the  kingdom  itself  prosperity  as  well  as  pro* 
tection.  For  ia  912,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  (Bed, 
London  and  Oxford  immediately  appertained  to  Wessex, 
and  Edward  gladly  seized  on  both  these  places,  taking  l^em 
into  complete  and  lasting  possessicoi.  The  remainder  of 
Mercia.  conlinued  under  the  powerM  sway  of  his  sister  Ethel<> 
fiada;  who  governed  and  ruled  hke  a  true  daughter  of  Alfred. 
She  built  fortresses  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  marched 
to  ihe  field  herself,  and  in  particular,  defeated  the  Welsh 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  906.  >  Legg.  Eadweardi,  Laws  and  Institutes,  L  158. 
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prmce,  Owen,  who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  a  league 
wii^  the  Danes.  Allied  with  this  daring  woman,  the  king, 
was  enabled  to  extend  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Northm^i.  TMs 
oocurred  espedaQy  at  Derby,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and 
also  at  Essex,  where  the  eitaded  of  Witham  adjoint  Maldon. 
Beyond  the  boundaries,  the  Danes  in  Korthumbria  and  East 
Anglia^  again  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Wert 
Saxons.  The  power  of  the  ruling,  state  extended  to  Strath-* 
Clyde,  the  Celtish  kingdom  in  Southern  Scotland.  "When. 
Ethelfleda,  that  wonderfully  active  and  energetic  woman,  died 
on  the  12th  of  June,  919^,  Edward  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  hitherto  governed  by  Her,  undisturbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  Aelfwyn,  his  sister's  only  daughter, 
whom  he  sent  into  "Wessex.  This  was  a  politic  step  on  his 
pact,  for  it  was  not  desirable  that,  the  border-land  should 
r^noih  in  the  dominimi  of  a  female  descendant,  because  by- 
maarriage  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  form  an  aUiaoce 
with  the  foe. 

^King  Edward  died  at  Eamdon,  in  the  year  924^  at  the  sum^- 
mit  of  his  renown,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  upon  regal' 
power,  exceeded  that  of  his-  father,  but  in  nobility  of  soul 
and  literary  acquirements  Edwacd  never  attained  the  height 
reached  by  Alfred^.  Athelstan  afterwards  inherited  the  fsane 
asiwell  as  the  poww?  of  both.  After  he  had  arranged  the  burial 
o£his  iBLtheac  in  the  new  cloister  at  Winchester,  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  crowned  at  the  royal  castle  of  Kingston,  wiii 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  people. 

In  battles  with  the  ancient  foe  he  acquired  the  name  of  a 
viotoriouft  hero*  York  fell  before  his  troops^  and  in  tha 
mttehrextoU^.  battle  of  Brunandune  (Bamborough))  sa* 
famous^  in  song,  a  most  glorious^  victory  w<is  achieved  by 
Alfired's  grandson  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Northmen.  * 
and.  the.  Scottish  Celts..  TTis  deeds,  like  those  of  Alfired, 
were  celebrated  in  poetry.  Eeared  as  well  as  esteemed 
abeoad,  ho  formed  friendly  relations  witii  conquered  !NForway, 
ani.in.  many  other  states,  arranged  a  foreign  policy  which 

1  Ffattnti  Vnisara:  1 128. 

2  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  125 :  Litcrarmn  scientia  multmn  patre  inferior,  sed  regni 
potestate  incomparabiliter  gloriosior. 
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possessed  its  most  secure  support  in  the  flourishing  com- 
merce and  the  greatly  enhanced  prosperity  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  Athelstan's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  October,  940,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  glory,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
removed  it  during  the  two  next  centuries,  except  the  power 
of  the  great  rulers  of  the  North,  the  weakness  of  the  ener- 
vated descendants  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  a  proud  clergy  henceforth  no  longer 
unanimous. 


vni. 

LTjTIBLEJ)  m  HIS  PRIVATE  AND  DOMESTIC   LIFE. 

That  the  immediate  descendants  at  least  of  the  great 
king  did  honour  to  their  name,  is  testified  by  the  histories 
of  Edward  and  Athelstan.  They  sprang  from  an  heroic 
race,  and  kings  and  heroes  themselves,  they  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father.  But  besides  the  successors  to  his 
throne,  Alfred  saw  a  numerous  offspring  grow  up  around 
him,  and  aU  record  of  the  character  and  fate  of  these  descen- 
dants is  not  lost.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  conscientious  care  which  the  king  extended  to 
his  subjects,  and  the  father  to  his  children,  and  finally  to 
glance  at  the  high  moral  position  which  he  took  in  all  his 
relations  towards  them. 

Our  only  authorities  on  this  subject  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  statements,  and  this  may  be  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude that  in  one  document  at  least,  known  as  Alfred's  Will, 
there  is  preserved  to  us  an  invaluable  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  king's  family.  This 
document  is  founded  on  the  Will  of  King!l^helwulf,  which  is 
iinfortunately  lost,  and  on  the  agreement  which  Alfred,  as 
crown-prince,  entered  into  with  his  brother  Ethelred  at 
Swineburgy .  By  that  agreement  the  succession  was  assured 
to  him,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  elder  branch,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  royal  private  property  was  legally  divided. 

»P.84 
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About  the  year  885^  a  Witenagemot  was  held  at  Langadene, 
before  whieli  Alfred  laid  his  father's  will:  the  assembly 
recognised  the  king's  right,  as  the  kingdom  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  royal  property  were  delivered  into  his  hands  to 
dispose  of  his  own  possessions  in  the  manner  he  might  judge 
to  be  most  advantageous  for  his  relations.  The  "Witan  wiU- 
ingly  ratified  the  several  arrangements  he  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  records  of  them  remain  to  this  day^,  presenting 
a  lively  picture  of  the  affectionate  consideration  with  which 
Alfred  treated  his  wife  and  children  and  his  other  friends. 

He  remained  attached  through  his  whole  life  with  true  con- 
jugal fidelity  to  his  consort  Elswitha ;  the  sufferings  which 
they  underwent  together  during  the  troubled  period  of  war 
and  exile  never  invaded  his  domestic  peace.  Elswitha  did  not 
attempt  to  move  in  an  active  sphere  among  the  Saxons ;  this 
would  not  have  been  permitted  her :  she  Uved  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  home,  occupied  only  in  care  for  her  husband 
and  in  the  first  education  of  her  children.  We  nowhere  find 
the  slightest  intimation  that  this  beautiful  harmony  ever 
suffered  any  disturbance.  Alfred  appointed  many  estates 
for  her  maintenance,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  noble 
evidence  of  the  fine  and  delicate  mind  of  Alfred,  that  amongst 
these  estates  are  those  of  Wantage  and  Ethandune^,  the  one 
his  own  birthplace,  the  other  the  battle-field  on  which  he 
had  won  freedom  for  his  country  with  his  sword.  Wantage 
remained  crown  property  until  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets. 
History,  occupied  with  other  matters,  relates  little  else  of 
Elswitha.  She  was  a  God-fearing  woman,  as  her  mother  had 
pre-eminently  been ;  she  survived  her  husband,  and  as  the 
mother  of  the  succeeding  king,  lived  near  him  until  her  deaths 
in  the  year  905*. 

Elswitha  bore  a  number  of  children  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  some  died  in  their  early  youth.     Amongst  those  who 

• 

1  Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  u.  314,  finds  good  reasons  in  the  docament  for  placing 
it  between  the  years  880  and  885. 

2  And  hi  ealle  me  %aes  hyra  wedd  sealdon  and  hjra  handsetene. 
^  9one  ham  set  Lamobnrnan  and  ffit  Waneting  and  sst  Etandane. 

*  Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  338.  Some  documents  from  the  year*  901,  respect- 
ing an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  convent  of  Malmesbnry,  are  signed  by  King 
Edward,  and  also  by  Ealhswi^  mater  regis,  Aelfred  conionz.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  905. 
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sxirvived  the  eldest  was  Ethelfleda,  the  Lady  of'Mereia,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  masculine  courage.  She  stood 
faithfully  by  her  consort  Ethelred,  and  after  his  death  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands.  Many  docu- 
ments bear  witness  to  her  share  in  public  affairs^.  She  died 
July  12th,  919,  and  there  seems^to  have  been  no  descendant 
from  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  In  common  with  aULher 
sisters,  she  was  richly  provided  fdr  by  Alfred  in  his  will. 

Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  brought  up  under  the  ©ye 
and  direction  of  his  fether,  showed  as  a  boy  that  his  natural 
predilections  were  more  in  fayour  of  corporeal  than  mental 
virtues,  and  his  own  reign  confirmed  i^e  fact  that  his  talents 
lay  in  this  direction.  His'Son  Athelstan  bore  brilliant  tes- 
timony to  his  descent  from  so  noble  a  race.  History  has 
exalted  his  personal  heroism  ev^en  above  that  of  his  father, 
and  poetry  surrounds  his  birth  as  well  as  his  victorious 
career.  It  is  related  that  as  Prince  Edward  was  once  riding 
over  the  country,  he  alighted  at  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
daughter  Egwina,  already  forewarned  by  aTision  of  her  high 
destiny,  fascinated  him  by  her  beauty^.  This  woman,  who 
may  have  been  of  higher  than  peasant  birth,  but  eertainlv 
was  not  the  equal  of  the  prince,  was  the  mother  of  Athel- 
stan, and  another  child,  a  daughter.  The  boy  grew  up  atthe 
court  of  his  gTand&.ther,  who,  delighted  with  ms  beauty  and 
the  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  prophesied  a  happy  reign 
for  him,  and  in  his  earliest  youth  attired  him  as  a  warrior, 
and  presented  him  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  a  girdle  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  a  Saxon  sword  in  a  gold  scabbard*. 
The  grandson,  thus  as  it  were  knighted,  nobly  ftdfllled  in 
later  days  Alfred's  prophecy.  We  are  told  that  !Bdward 
had  twelve  children  by  two  other  wives,  who  ranked  as 
queens.  Many  of  these  children  have  been  saved  'from 
oblivion  by  their  position  and  history,  and  especially  bytheir 
marriages,  which  strengthened  and  extended  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.     One  of  his  daughters, 

1  Kemble,  n.  311,  330,  889,  840, 1068, 1073, 1076. 

s  Wilh.  Midmesb.  ii.  ^  139  and  §  126,  calls  her,  '^  flhisiris  fDenuna,"  and  ^n, 
§  131,  "nt  feront  ooncnbina."  Bj  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  117,  she  is  dea^nated, 
*'  mnlier  nobilissima." 

*Wilh.  MaAraesb.  ii.  133. 
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Edgiva,  became  tlie  consort  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Kmg 
of  the  ITranks ;  another,  Ethilda,  maxried  Jliigo  the  €beat, 
the  son  of  Eobert,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Neustna,  Burgundy, 
and  Prancia.  Athelstan,  by  these  marriages,  became  con- 
nected with  both  the  opposing  races  in  the  West  Erankish 
kingdom,  the  CarlovingiaiLand  the  Capetian,  who  were  strmng 
for  the  soYereignty.  JBut  the  greatest  alliance  that  he  :con- 
tiacted  was  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Edgitha  with  the 
great  emperor,  Otho  I.  The  ancient  union  between  the 
continental  and  island  Saxons  was  more  firmly  established 
than  ever,  and  their  common  head  and  greatest  prince,  held 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  Europe.  A. fourth  muighter  of 
Edward,  whose  nsbne  must  have  been  Edgiva,  espoused  a 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps^.  The  youngest  and 
most  beautiful  of  ell,  Elgiva,  became  the  wife  of  Duke  Lud- 
wig,  of  Aquitania.  The  third  son,  Edmund,  succeeded  the 
chUdless  Athelstan  on  the  throne.  These  are  the  branohes 
of  a  powerful  and  widely-extended  genealogical  tree. 

Anred^s  third  child  was  Ethelge^,  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  early  chose  a 
spiritual  life,  in  which,  with  the  -express  permission  of  her 
mther,  she  continued  until  her  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
.recorded. 

His  third  daughter,  Elfidda,  Alfred  gave  in  marriage  to 
Count  Baldwin  of  Planders,  the  son  of  his  step-mother 
Judith.  Among  other  estates  indicated  in  her  jbther's  last 
will,  Elfnda  received  Lewisham  in  Kent,  which  she  be- 
queathed, in  the  year  916,  to  the  Convait  of  St.  Blandin  in 
Ghent^.  Thcfirst  Korman  Queen  of  England,  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  descended  from  her.  She  died  in 
the  year  929^. 

To  the  great  deUght  of  Alfred,  his  youngest  son,  Biiiel- 
ward,  was  in  his  earliest  boyhood  a  zealous  scholar,  and 
became  a  fine  example  to  studious  youth.  He  received  as 
the  principal  part  of  his  inheritance  the  fiumly  possessions 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  which 

1  Aethelweard  prooem,  L  498;  logulph.  p.  878;  Wilh.  Mafanesb.  il  §  127,  cf. 
Hrotouithae  Carmen  de  gesds  Oddonis,  1,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  6.  S^S.  iy.  321. 
'  See  Lai^penberg,  p.  347,  n.  1. 
*  Aimalea  BlandlnieiiBes,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  G.  S.S.  y.  24. 
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were  even  within  the  Celtic  borders.  He  appears  as  Crown- 
prince  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  some  documents 
are  signed  by  him^.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  922, 
and  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  at  Winchester^.  There 
are  records  remaining  of  three  of  his  children,  and  after  them 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  descendants. 

In  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  Swine- 
burg,  Alfred  faithfully  bequeathed  their  father's  possessions 
to  each  of  his  two  nephews,  Ethelhelm  and  Ethelwald.  The 
will  mentions  particularly  the  names  of  the  estates.  The 
youngest,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  inheritance, 
which  mi^st  have  been  as  sufficient  for  him  as  for  his  kins- 
man to  maintain  the  rank  and  position  of  a  near  blood-rela- 
tion of  the  royal  house.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  possessions,  but  even  to  seize  the  crown,  which  would 
have  descended  to  him  by  right  of  succession,  and  was  irre- 
vocably secured  in  stringent  documents.  He  therefore  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  king  and  a  traitor  to  his  fatherland. 
His  death  in  the  year  905  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Ethelhelm  was  of  a  more  contented  disposition  than  his 
brother ;  he  is  probably  that  son  of  King  Ethelred  from  whom 
the  historian  Ethelwerd  boasts  of  being  descended*. 

In  his  will  Alfred  also  remembered  a  kinsman  Osforth*,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  some  villages,  but  whose  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  is  not  further  mentioned. 
His  name  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Osburgha. 

These  are  the  direct  and  lateral  branches  of  Alfred's 
family.  In  order  to  enable  them  all  to  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  rank,  they  received  bequests  in  land  and 
monev;  Alfred  provided  for  them  in  the  most  minute  points, 
and  always  conscientiously  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But  above  all,  he  carefully  kept  in  view  the  im- 
portant necessity  of  providing  a  direct  heir  who  should  rank 
above  all  his  relations  and  ail  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  in 

1  Ethelward  filins  regis,  Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  335,  337. 

2  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  130. 
8  Ethelwerd,  iv.  614. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314:  "  Osferde  mlnum  maege."  "  OsfeilS  minister'* 
is  found  in  manj  of  King  Edward's  documents. 
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wealth  and  landed  property,  and  enjoy  a  separate  establish- 
ment. The  old  conservative  principles  upon  which  he  acted 
in  this  matter  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words  : 

"  And  I  will  that  the  persons  who  hold  land  follow  the 
command  in  my  father's  will  as  far  as  is  possible.  And  if  I 
have  detained  any  money  from  any  man,  I  will  that  my 
relations  repay  it.  I  will  that  those  to  whom  I  have  be- 
queathed my  boc-land  shall  never  after  their  lifetime  let  it 
go  out  of  my  family,  but  if  so  be  that  they  have  no  children, 
it  must  go  to  my  nearest  of  kin.  But  I  most  especially  desire 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  male  line  as  long  as  one  is  found 
worthy  of  it.  My  grandfather  bequeathed  his  land  to  the 
spear  half,  and  not  to  the  spindle  half  i.  If,  therefore,  I  have 
bestowed  any  of  his  possessions  on  a  female,  my  relations 
must  redeem  it,  if  they  will,  while  she  is  living ;  but  if  not,  it 
can  be  dealt  with  as  we  have  before  settled.  But  if  they 
take  it,  it  must  be  paid  for ;  because  those  are  my  heirs  to 
whom  I  shall  give  what  I  have  to  give  as  it  seems  best  to  me, 
whether  male  or  female^." 

The  sums  of  money  set  apart  by  Alfred  furnish  many  in- 
teresting evidences  of  his  relations  with  his  family  and 
officers.  To  each  of  his  two  sons,  as  chief  heirs,  he  be- 
queathed £500  ready  money,  and  to  each  of  his  thr^e 
daughters,  and  to  his  consort  Elswitha,  £100.  Each  of  his 
ealdermen  (and  those  related  to  him,  Ethelhelm,  Ethelward, 
and  Osforth,  are  mentioned  by  name)  was  to  receive  100 
-marks.  To  Ethelred,  the  Grovemor  of  Mercia,  is  left  by 
special  mention  a  sword  of  120  marks'  value.  Among  his 
serving  men,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  at  Easter^, 
£200  were  to  be  divided  according  to  the  claims  of  each,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  himself.  His  faithful  and 
devoted  clergy  dso  find  a  place  in  his  will.  To  the  arch- 
bishop* the  sum  of  100  marks  was  bequeathed,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  Bishops  Esne^,  "Werfrith^,  and  the  Bishop 

1  Here  the  sexes  are  designated  from  the  implements  used  by  each — the  male 
from  the  spear,  the  female  from  the  spindle. 

2  Kemble,  God.  Diplom.  n.  314.    Compare  Leg.  Aelfr.  41. 

'  "Sam  mannmn  tSe  me  folgia^,  "Se  ic  on  eSstertldum  feoh  sealde. 

♦  Ethelred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  a.  888. 

*  Esne,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  died  A.  885. 

«  Werfiith,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  a.  911  or  916. 
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of  Sherborne,  by  whom  it  is  not  known  whether  Asser  or 
Wulfsige  is  meant^.  A  sum  of  £200  was  devoted  to  the  sal- 
vation of  his  own  soul,  that  of  his  father,  and  those  of  the 
friends  to  whom  he  or  his  father  had  promised  benefits. 
This  money  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of  £50  each : 
one  for  the  whole  body  of  mass-priests  throughout  the  king- 
dom; one  for  God's  poor  servants;  one  for  the  distressed 
poor ;  and  one  for  the  church  where  he  himself  should  rest. 
This  was  that  of  Winchester,  to  who9e  bishopric  was  already 
bequeathed  all  the  landed  property  which  Alfred  possessed  in 
Kent.  The  document  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  that  Alfred 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  his  treasury  would  suffice  for 
all  these  legacies,  but  he  presumes  that  it  would  amount  to 
still  more.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  equally  among  all  the  legatees,  the  ealdermen  and 
servitors  included.  With  regard  to  earlier  arrangements, 
when  his  fortune  was  larger  and  his  kindred  more  numerous, 
he  remarks  that  he  burnt  all  the  writings  connected  with 
them  after  he  had  altered  the  arrangements ;  but  if  any  of 
the  documents  should  be  produced,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered of  no  value,  and  the  present  will,  accredited  by  the 
council  of  the  nation,  was  to  be  followed  in  all  respects. 
•  The  document  concludes  with  a  beautiful  and  huma&e 
decree  of  the  king's.  Alfred  grants  important  alleviations 
to  all  his  bond  and  free  men.  His  personal  dependents  as 
well  as  the  actual  ceorls*  in  his  se^ce  were  to  enjoy  full 
liberty  to  go  over  to  another  master  and  to  another  estate  at 
their  own  pleasure.  No  one  was  to  extort  any  indemnifica- 
tion from  them,  and  an  unlimited  choice  of  service  lay  open 
to  both  classes  of  servitors.  In  the  name  of  G-od  and  his 
saints  he  prays  his  relations  and  testators  to  provide  with  all 
diligence  for  the  ftdfilment  of  this  provision,  and  not  allow 
any  landholder  to  oppose  these  arrangements,  made  by  him- 
sen,  and  recognised  as  a  law  by  the  West  Saxon  Witan. 

Such  were  the  provisions  for  the  future  disposal  of  his 
property  made  by  Alfred,  as  a  father  and  a  king,  soon  after 


1  In  a  more,  modem  Latin  translation  of  the  will,  "  Assero  de  Schirebam"  is 
specified.    Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1067. 

2  Cyrelif  is  a  person  who  has  a  right  of  choice,  or  who  has  exercised  a  choice. 
Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  L  604. 
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he  had  reconquered  his  throne,  and  without  doubt  they  were 
oonBcientiouBij  carried  out.  But  Ihe  various  endeavours  to- 
wards providing  for  the  security  of  Church  and  State,  and 
for  the  elevation  of  his  people  to  a  higher  state  of  moraUty, 
with  which  he  was  constantly  occupied  during  the  following 
years,  must  have  required  in  his  time  also  much  aid  in  money, 
and  he  applied  the  revenues  of  his  own  royal  property  to  this 
purpose.  In  the  management  of  this  property,  he  caused 
that  economy  and  love  of  order  to  be  exercised  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  regularity  with  which  he  discharged  the 
manifold  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 

His  possessions  in  money,  replenished  by  his  yearly  in- 
come, were  divided  into  two  part? :  the  one  was  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  worldly  power  and  welfare ;  the  other  for 
that  of  the  spiritual.  Each  nad  three  branches  of  adminis- 
tration— ^the  first  of  which  was  directed  to  the  payment  of 
the  War  department  of  the  state,  which  also  was  not  for- 
'gotten  in  his  will.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning 
in  what  manner  the  noble  officers  and  the  assembled  war- 
like troops  which  must  always  have  been  about  the  court, 
fulfilled  their  bounden  duties  in  their  different  stations. 
Alfired  established  a  formal  code  of  services,  according 
to  which  the  whole  body  was  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  was  always  to  be  at  court,  and  do 
duty  for  the  space  of  a  month.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
month  it  was  released  by  the  next  detachment,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  always  at  liberty  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  follow  their  own  business,  and  Alfred,  who  alwajrs 
rigidly  enforced  this  management,  did  not  require  service  tor 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year  from  his  subjects.  All 
were  paid  for  their  time  of  service  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  occupation. 

A  second  sum  was  yearly  set  aside  for  building,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  oi  mechanics,  some  even  m>m 
foreign  countries.  The  third  sum  was  apportioned  to 
strangers  who  came  &om  the  most  distant  parts  to  Alfred's 
court,  whether  they  demanded  help  or  not ;  in  either  case, 
the  liberality  of  the  king  provided  the  means  to  satisfy  their 

1  Afiser,  p.  495,  496,  is  the  anthoiitj  for  the  following  aocotutt  It  seems  to  he 
the  most  genuine  part  of  the  work. 

«2 
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wants.  The  second  half  of  the  revenue  was  set  aside  for  ec- 
clesiastical necessities,  and  was  divided  into  four  subdivisions. 
The  first  was  applied  to  the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  of 
all  nations,  in  which,  as  Asser  relates,  Alfred  observes  the 
saying  of  Gregory  the  Great :  "  Give  neither  much  to  him 
who  needs  little,  nor  little  to  him  who  needs  much ;  deny 
not  him  who  needs  something,  nor  give  to  him  who  needs 
nothing^."  The  second  part  belonged  to  the  two  monasteries 
endowed  by  Alfred,  and  to  the  support  of  the  brethren  as- 
sembled in  them.  With  the  third  the  schools  were  supported, 
which  he  had  endowed  principally  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  noble  youth  of  his  kingdom.  Finally,  the  fourth  sum 
was  devoted  to  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  years  to  many  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  France,  Armorica, 
Northumbria,  and  even  in  Ireland,  by  which  he  assisted  the 
pious  servants  of  God  even  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  enabled 
to  stimulate  them  to  good  works.  Some  of  this  money  may 
also  have  been  given  to  the  church  of  Durham,  which  in  later 
days  ascribed  Alfred's  donations  to  St.  Cuthbert^. 

These  beautiful  examples  of  the  conscientiousness  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  king  enable  us,  in  conclusion,  to  cast  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  glance  on  all  the  virtues  and  excellent 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

No  one  has  left  a  description  of  Alfred's  personal  appear- 
ance, such  as  we  possess  of  Charlemagne  from  Einhard's  mas- 
terly sketch.  We  do  not  associate  the  idea  of  a  colossal 
figure  with  the  name  of  Alfred,  we  rather  picture  to  ourselves 
a  naturally  sturdy,  healthy  form,  whose  stamina,  early  weak- 
ened by  constantly-recurring  illuess  and  continual  bodily  ex- 
ertion, was  finally  destroyed  before  he  attained  any  great 
age,  by  the  severe  sufferings  from  which  he  was  exempt  only 
at  rare  intervals.  But  Alfred  endured  his  affiction  with  in- 
comparable fortitude,  considering  that  it  was  sent  from  God  : 
his  combats  and  privations  on  the  battle-field,  the  efforts 
which  it  cost  him  to  animate  the  sluggish  nature  of  his  people, 
by  his  own  energy ;  the  manifold  intellectual  labours  which 
constantly  occupied  him ;  all  these  must  have  aided  him  in 

^  Asser,  p.  496.    "  Nee  parvnm  cni  miiUam,  nee  mnltum  cni  panmm ;  nee 
nihil  coi  aliqaid,  nee  aliquid  cni  nihil" 
*  Simeon  Dnnclm.;  Hist.  Beg.  Angl.  aSSS;  Ejusd.  Hist  Eccles.  ii.  13. 
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forgetting  the  pain  whicli  seldom  left  him,  and  in  suppress- 
ing any  outward  expression  of  it  from  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  His  strong,  active,  and  elastic  spirit  continually 
gained  the  mastery  over  his  frail  body.  The  character  of  his 
mind  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  but  elevated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tempered  by  a  longing  for  those  higher  and 
immortal  things  on  which  ^1  the  power  and  glor}*^  of  this 
world  depend.  Unshaken  courage  was  the  steadfast  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  being ;  as  a  young  man,  he  early  manifested 
this  quality  on  the  battle-field  at  Ashdown.  Once  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  about  to  fail,  when  the  young  king  looked 
forward  to  a  long  life,  with  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  people  in  despair ;  but  again  it  shone  forth, 
when  he  emerged,  strengthened  and  victorious,  from  the  purify- 
ing school  of  Athelney,  to  meet  the  future.  Many  valiant  men 
would  do  well  zealously  to  emulate  his  example. 

"We  must,  for  many  reasons,  notice  another  feature  in 
Alfred's  mind,  scarcely  less  rich  in  results ;  he  had  a  decided 
inventive  talent,  with  which  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  aid 
his  bodily  necessities,  but  especially  to  apply  new  ideas  to  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  artistic  and  mechanical  work. 
The  quadrant  on  whicli  the  church  of  Athelney  is  raised — 
the  long  ships — ^the  directing  the  channel  of  a  river — his  time- 
candles — all  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  the  battles  that  he  won.  It  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially easy  for  1dm  to  learn  anything  new,  and  to  turn  what 
he  learnt  to  practical  account.  When,  after  a  long  pause,  the 
Danes  again  engaged  him  in  a  contest,  Alfred  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  with  craft  and  subtlety  like  their  own,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  mastering  them  by  these  means.  The  man  and 
the  king  turned  his  attention  at  an  advanced  age  to  literature, 
and  accomplished  therein  what  no  prince  of  his  time,  and  of 
many  centuries  after  him,  could  have  even  attempted.  But 
industry  and  perseverance  formed  the  principal  features  of 
his  character,  and  they  were  the  most  powerful  aids  towards 
his  attainment  of  such  noble  results.  Eiding  and  the  chase, 
which  he  so  passionately  followed  when  a  boy,  he  continued 
to  practise  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  frame,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering.  With  the  greatest 
assiduity  he  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  cities,  fortresses, 
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cbnrches,  and  monasteries,  and  he  never  omitted  anything 
that  could  be  suggested  by  his  own  genius  as  tending  to  the 
adyancement  of  his  highest  aim,  that  of  the  education  of  his 
people.  He  continually  drew  to  his  court,  by  gifts  and 
friendly  invitations,  strangers  of  all  nations,  among  whom 
were  iranks,  Erieslanders,  Britons,  Scots,  Armoricans,  and 
even  Pagans^,  in  order  that  he  with  his  nobles  and  clergy 
might  benefit  by  their  acquaintance.  The  king,  in  consequence 
of  nis  own  indomitable  energy,  perfected  the  learning  which 
he  so  eagerly  desired  in  his  youth ;  and  it  redounded  to  his 
honour,  th^t  he  raised  himself  to  be  one  of  the  first  authors 
of  the  age,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  his  people,  in  works  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  piety  with  which  Alfred  submitted  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  was  not  only  evinced  in  his  obedient  subjec- 
tion to  the  orthodox  Church  of  his  day,  but  it  was  an  innate 
principle  which  produced  and  nourished  in  his  heart  a  living 
mith  m  divine  things.  The  long  series  of  sufferings,  trials, 
and  privations,  which  extended  throughout  his  Hfe,  had  more 
influence  in  creating  this  feeling  than  the  sight  of  Eome  or 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Alfred  always  ranked 
as  a  valiant  warrior  of  the  cross  against  heathenism,  which  his 
ancestors  had  long  since  renounced ;  he  protected  the  country 
from  the  repeated  attempts  that  were  made  for  its  renewal,  and 
endeavoured  by  conversion  to  reduce  the  conquered  foe  to  com- 
plete subjection.  With  sword  and  pen,  with  hand  and  heart, 
he  fought  for  his  faith,  and  during  his  life  he  obtained  the 
victor's  reward.  In  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  duties  he 
always  manifested  the  same  conscientiousness  which  charac- 
terised his  conduct  in  other  respects.  The  half  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  the  half  of  his  fortune,  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God*.  Wherever  he  was,  it  was  his  daily  wont,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  example  to  others,  but  from  the  deep 
inward  necessity  he  felt  for  spiritual  things  and  for  the  so- 
lemn ceremonies  of  religion,  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  appointed 
Lessons  read,  and  he  often  went  at  midnight  to  the  church 
to  humble  himself  in  quiet  prayer,  far  from  all  disturbing  in- 

1  Aflser,  p.  496.  >  Absct,  p.  495. 
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fluences^.  As  a  dispenser  of  alms,  he  treated  with  equal  libe- 
rality the  poor  and  need^  of  his  own  land  and  those  of  foreign 
churches  and  monasteries;  they  were  all  benefited  by  hia 
gifts  till  long  after  the  period  of  his  death.  In  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit  he  was  accustomed  to  >  say  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  confess  with  self-abasement  to  his  Creator, 
that  he  had  not  striven  to  partake  of  the  divine  wisdom,  nor 
employed  the  means  of  attaining,  it^.  Pride  and  haughtiness 
were  strangers  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness told  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  perform  that 
which  he  ought.  Eminent  by  this  piety  over  his  whole  na- 
tion, he  was  as  far  removed  as  any  oi  his  contemporaries  from 
becoming  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  would  bow  >rillingly  be- 
fore a  haughty  priesthood,  and  would  neglect  the  safety  of  his 
temporal  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
holy  duties.  He  knew  weU  what  his  country  had  suffered 
from  his  father's  all-engrossing  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alfred 
and  his  descendant,  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  gave 
away  his  kingdom,  and  was  canonized.;  Alfred  protected  it 
with  his  sword  and  i&rm  faith  in  Q<)d,'  and  the  Eomish 
Church  gave  him  no  thanks  for  it ;  but  he  lived  with  his  deeds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  became  the  hero  of  their 
poetry. 

There  was  no  subject  of  discord  with  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  during  Alfred's  time ;  he  rather  cemented  a  bond 
of  friendship  with  one  Pope,  and  did  not  abolish  the  tribute 
to  Some  which  Ethelwulf  had  established.  It  was  his  stead- 
flEist  conviction  that  Eome  ought  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  Church,  and  that  all  regulations^  matters  of  faith  ought 
to  proceed  from  thence  ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries, 
swore  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the  errors  and  abuses  which 
then  were  rife,  without  surmising  that  Christianity  in  its 
early  days  had  been  a  very  different  and  a  purer  thing.  But 
the  comparativeljr  independent  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  became  established  during  his  reign;  its  first  digni- 
taries were  native-bom  Saxons. 

^  Asser,  p.  486. 

s  £o  quod  Deas  omnipotens  eum  expertem  diTins  sapientiss  et  liberaUum  artittm 
fecisset.    Asser,  p.  486. 
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Biit,  on  the  other  hand,  Alfred  did  not  avoid  bringing 
foreign  clergy  into  the  country,  and  he  especially  set  them 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The 
language  of  the  country  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  Church ;  the  king  indeed  enforced  the  study 
of  Latin,  but  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  supply  all  classes 
of  his  people  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Saxon 
tongue.  The  time  occupied  in  the  general  affairs  of  his 
people,  and  the  great  distance  of  England  from  Borne,  pre- 
vented him  from  strictly  following  its  dictation  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  Decalogue  in  the  beginning  of  his  code  of  laws 
affords  a  particular  instance  of  this  :  Alfred  omits  the  Second 
Commandment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  but  he  supplies  it  in  the  tenth  place  by  the  very  un- 
Boman  but  Mosaic  commandment  concerning  image- worship^. 
We  have  documentary  evidence  that  John  of  Ireland,  a  clear- 
seeing  philosopher  for  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  a  hospitable  reception ;  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
worthy  of  the  high-hearted  king  to  protect  a  man  who, 
because  he  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  transubstantia- 
tion  and  predestination,  underwent  most  bitter  persecution 
from  Bome^.  Alfred's  independent  spirit  could  not  submit 
itself  unreservedly  to  those  bonds  by  which  all  free  exercise 
of  opinion  was  fettered,  and  even  this  instance  of  it  was  not 
allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  Bome.  In  spite  of  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  Church,  Alfred  felt  and  thought  more  as  a  Q-er- 
man  than  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  in  his  character  we  see  the 
first  germs  of  the  independence  of  Protestantism. 

He  imbued  all  his  worldly  enjoyments  with  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Providence  had  sent  him  upon  earth  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  was  undergoing  a 
decided  change.  The  bias  of  all  the  Teutonic  races  towards 
democracy  was  disappearing,  but  in  England  it  was  less  on 
the  decline  than  on  the  Continent.  The  transition  to 
feudalism  took  place  very  slowly,  and  w%s  the  result  of 
regular  causes,  as  all  political  changes  have  been  in  this 
remarkable  island.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Alfred's 

>  Lingard,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  468. 
*  Bicknell,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  p.  290,  294,  where  much  that  is  correct  is 
mingled  with  many  errors. 
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reign  was  one  step  towards  this  development.  "We  have 
compared  Egbert  to  Charlemagne,  but  among  the  Franks 
the  disturbances  and  alterations  only  began  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  whilst 
Alfred  still  continued  to  preserve  the  Q-erman  nation  in  all 
its  purity  during  this  century,  so  that  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  it  was  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  a  new  and  powerful 
system. 

We  perceive  in  Alfred  a  prince  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  the  military  chiefs  of  the  little  Grerman  states ; 
the  nucleus  of  a  court  began  to  show  itself  around  him  ;  the 
formerly  independent  nob&ity,  who  were  only  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  King,  began  to  render  service,  and  to  renounce  their 
hereditary  power ;  the  royal  person  now  stood  like  a  tower, 
high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  An  arbitrary  long- 
ing after  something  new  never  actuated  Alfred.  It  is  re- 
markable to  consider  the  prudence  by  which  he  was  guided 
in  the  construction  of  his  legal  code.  A  genuine  conservative 
feeling  moved  him  to  preserve  all  those  ancient  customs 
which  still  remained  in  efficient  operation ;  that  circumspec- 
tion in  csLTrymg  out  measures  of  reform,  which  the  great 
statesmen  of  England  display  in  our  day,  was  also  cha- 
racteristic of  Alfred  whenever  he  resolved  to  abolish  any- 
thing old,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  his  own  religious  views,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  His  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  latter 
were  at  least  as  great  as  his  evident  desire  to  attain  high 
temporal  authority  as  a  Christian  monarch. 

He  never  disturbed  the  original  political  foundations  of  his 
nation.  When  all  lay  in  ruins,  he  laboured  unweariedly  to 
re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  former  state  of  things. 
The  roots  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Saxon  and  Low  German 
national  character,  sluggishness  and  indolence,  he  distin- 
guished, with  his  keen  glance,  above  all  other  failings,  and 
endeavoured  to  combat  them  in  every  possible  manner ;  now 
by  kind"  teaching  and  exhortation — now,  when  his  patience 
became  exhausted  by  repeated  disobedience,  by  well-meant 
punishment.  His  active  mind  was  needed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slumbering  strength  of  his  people,  and  to  see  justice 
done  to  its  real  value,  as  well  as  to  drive  out  stubborn  pre- 
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judices^.  When  the  aged  were  not  willing  to  receive  in- 
stractioD,  and  especially  when  they  retarded  the  execution 
of  justice,  he  shamed  them  by  the  industry  of  youth,  in 
which  he  knew  how  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  right.  By  his  own  example 
alone  was  he  able  to  induce  the  people  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  strengthening  and  defence  of  the  country.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  Saxons  of  all  ranks  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
conquered freedom  which  Alfred  had  given  them,  a  freedom 
whose  nature  was  more  secure  than  before,  and  the  nume- 
rous class  of  serfs,  who  until  then  had  been  treated  as  living 
property,  received  the  invaluable  gift  of  liberty  of  choice  in 
theur  masters ;  and,  in  common  with  their  noble  and  free 
countrymen,  held  the  memory  of  their  king  in  grateM  re- 
membrance long  after  his  deathl. 

So  stands  the  image  of  Alfred,  shining  brightly  in  the 
book  of  the  world's  history,  never  defaced  by  inalice  or  igno- 
rance, nor  dimmed  by  his  own  errors.  These  he  necessarily 
possessed,  but  they  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  over  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  cast  no 
cloud.  Severe  trial  and  purifying  cleansed  him  like  a  noble 
metal  from  all  dross.  Praise  can  never  degenerate  into  flat- 
tery in  the  case  of  a  great  man  whose  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  exalted  principles  of  morality  have  led  him  to  employ 
his  time  in  a  truly  noble  manner.  No  king  nor  hero  of  an- 
tiquity or  modem  times  can  be  compared  with  Alfred  for 
so  many  distinguished  qualities,  and  each  so  exceU^t. 
Princes  more  renowned  for  power  and  glory,  and  reigning 
over  greater  nations,  have  always  had  some  defect  in  their 
moral  character,  which  forcibly  contrasts  with  our  high  esti- 
mation of  their  mental  qualities ;  and  although  by  the  side 
of  Alfred,  ruling  in  his  narrow  Wessex,  their  forms  appear 
to  tower  high  amongst  the  stars,  yet  his  figure,  in  its  smaller 
proportions,  remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  held  up 
by  the  hand  of  Grod  as  a  mirror  to  the  woiid  and  its  rulers. 

As  such  a  noble  example  he  has  lived  in  the  memory  of  a 

^  Aflser,  p.  492:  Leniter  docendo,  adolando,  hortando,  imperando,  ad  nltimum 
inobedientes  post  loDgam  paientiam  acrins  castigando,  valgarem  stultitiam  et 
pertinaciam  ornni  modo  abominando. 
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thousand  years,  and  during  that  period  the  people  whom 
he  governed  have  spread  over  the  earth,  making  homes  for 
themselves,  and  establishing  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  and  deed  to  its  most  remote  bounds.  That  tree, 
which  now  casts  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  when 
menaced  with  destruction  in  its  bud,  was  carefully  guarded 
by  Alfred ;  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth 
into  a  plant,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  the  influence  of  time. 
Many  great  men  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  care  of 
this  tree,  and  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  advanced  its  growth. 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  with  his  iron  hand,  bent  the  tender 
branches  to  his  wiU ;  Henry  the  Second  ruled  the  Saxons 
with  true  Boman  pride  ;  but  in  Magna  Charta  the  xAd  G-er- 
man  nature  becaine  roused,  and  worked  powerfully  even 
amongst  the  barons.  It  became  free  under  Edward  the 
Third,  that  prince  so  ambitious  of  conquest ;  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  law,  the  one  somewhat  altered,  the  other 
much  soft^ied,  opened  the  path  to  a  new  era.  The  nation 
stood  like  an  oak  in  the  fuU  strength  of  its  leafy  maturity, 
and  to  this  strength  the  Reformation  is  indebted  for  its 
accomplishment.  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  woman  who  ever 
sat  on  a  throne,  occupied  a  central  position  in  a  golden  age 
of  j^ower  and  literature.  Then  came  the  Stuarts,  who,  with 
their  despotic  ideas,  outraged  the  deeply-rooted  Saxon  indi- 
viduality of  the  English,  and  by  their  own  fail  contributed 
to  the  surer  development  of  that  freedom  which  was  founded 
so  long  before.  The  stem  Cromwell  and  the  astute  William 
the  Third  aided  in  preparing  for  the  now-advanced  nation 
that  path  in  which  it  has  ever  since  moved.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  already  attained  maturity  in  the  New  "World, 
and,  founded  on  these  pIQars,  it  wiU  triumph  inr  all  places 
and  in  every  age.  Alfred's  name  will  always  be  placed  amongst 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  this  earth  ;  and  so  long  as  men 
regard  their  past  history  with  reverence,  they  will  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  any  other  in  comparison  with  him 
who  saved  the  West  Saxon  race  from  complete  destruction, 
and  in  whose  heart  the  virtues  dwelt  in  such  harmonious 
concord. 
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That?. 

Date. 

Locality. 

838 

King  £gbert<died. 
King  Ethelwuir. 

On  the  Stour. 

m 

... 

Southampton. 
OntheWeg. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

846 

KingEthelwulf. 

847 

Canterbury. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

849 

Wantage. 

Alfred  bom. 

852 

Battle  near  Ocklev. 

Burhred  of  Mercia  marries  Ethels- 

witha. 
Alfred's  first  journey  to  Borne. 

853 

Easter  "(April  4). 

... 

854 

Wiiton. 

KingEthelwulf. 

866 

Ethelwulf  and  Alfred  at  Borne. 

856 

July. 

Prance. 

Ethelwulf  is  affianced  to  Judith. 

October  1. 

Verberie. 

Marriage  with  Judith. 
King  Ethelwulf  dies. 

858 

January  13. 

860 

July(?) 

Kin^Ethelbalddies. 

861 

Judith  returns  to  France. 
Alfred  learns  to  read. 

86*2 

Jui^2.    ^ 

... 

Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  dies. 
King  Ethelbert  dies. 

866 

February  (?) 

867 

November  1. 

Arrival  of  Hingwar  and  Hubba. 
Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  dies. 

868 

March  21. 

Battle  at  York. 

Alfred  marries  Elswitha. 

Oonflict  at  Nottingham. 

869 

September  21. 

Battle  near  Kesteven. 

870 

November  20. 

KingEdmund  of  East  Anglia  dies. 
The  Danes  take  Blading. 
Flight  at  Englafeld. 

S71 

i^^;i 

... 

Battle  at  Beading. 

After  4  days. 

Battle  near  Ashdune. 

After  14  days. 

... 

Battle  near  Basing. 
Assembly  at  Swineburgh. 

After  2  months. 

Battle  at  Merton. 

April  28. 

King  Ethelred  dies. 
Battle  at  Wilton. 

872 

Autumn.  ' 

Compact  of  the  Danes  with  Burhred 
of  Mercia.  . 

Werfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

873 

874 

Eoino. 

King  Burhred  dies. 

875 

A  small  sea-fight  in  the  Channel. 

CHSONICLE — continued. 
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Teae. 

Date. 

Locality. 

Events. 

876 

The  Danes  take  Wareham. 

877 

The  Danes  march  towards  Exeter. 

August. 

Sea-flght. 

878 

*      ... 

The  Danes  leave  Exeter. 
They  take  Chipptnham. 
Blockade   of    Kynwith  Castle,    in 

Devonshire* 

... 

Alfred  in  Somerset. 

Easter  (Mar.  23). 

Athelney. 

Intrenchment  there. 

May  5-12. 

Sally  to  Brixton. 
Battle  at  Edinrton. 
Chippenham  taken. 

14  days  later. 
July. 

Treaty  of  Wedmore. 

12  days  later. 

Guthorm-Athelstan  leaves  Wedmore. 

879 

Betreat  of  the  Danes. 

Hasting  in  Fulham. 

Denewulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

882 

Sea-fight. 

883 

Embassy  to  Borne  and  the  East. 

884 

Deiie. 

Asser  arrives  at  Alfred's  court. 

886 

Summer. 

The  Danes  land  near  Rochester. 
Sea  fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour. 
Alfred  commences   his  intellectual 

pursuits. 
London  rebuilt,  and    confided    to 

... 

November  11. 

Leonaford. 

886 

... 

Ethelred. 

887 

Ethelhelm  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Borne. 

888 

Beocca  sent  to  Bome. 

Faiiua. 

Queen  Ethelswitha  dies. 
Beomhelm  sent  ambassador  to  Borne. 

890 

... 

King  Guthorm-Athelstan  dies. 
Battle  near  Louvaine,  on  the  Dyle. 

891 

September  1. 

892 

The  Danes  land  in  Kent. 

894 

Easter  (Mar.  31). 

The  Danes  go  into  Berkshire. 

August  24. 

York. 

Guthred  of  Northumbria  dies. 
Danes  in  Devonshire. 
Storming  of  the  fortress  of  Bamfleet. 
Hasting  besieged  at  Buttington. 

Passes  the  winter  near  Chester,  and 

in  Wales.- 

895 

Devastations  in  Wales. 
Eetum  to  Essex. 

896 

Portifications  on  the  Lea. 
The  Danes  march  to  Bridgenorth. 
Witenagemot  at  Gloucester. 
Dispersion  of  the  Danes. 

897 

Sea-flflfht  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 
Alflred  on  the  coast. 

Summer. 

Winchester. 

898 

Wulfamere. 

Alft^d    meets   Etheked    and    his 
bishops. 

899 

... 

Celohyth. 

The  same. 

901 

October  28. 

King  Alft^d  dies. 
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UR6  ylbpan  ealne  tSyjne  jmbhyyjipc  tSyj-ep  mib&anjeapbef . 
qrae^  Opopuf .-  ]y&  fpa  Oceanuf  ymblijcS  utan.  }w>ne  man  ^apf^c 
hktalS.  on  tSpeo  toba&lbon.  ^  hu  hy  )>a  fpy  baelaf  on  ?$peo 
tonembon.  Spam.  "^  €upopam.  ^  Sjrjrpicam.  )>eali  fe  pune 
men  j-asbon  fa&t  )>s&p  na&pon  butan  cpejen  ba&laf .  Sfia.  ^  faet 
o^ep  6upopa;.  Spa  ip  bepanjen  mib  Oceanup  J^aem  japfecje 
be  pi^San.  3  nopi$an.  "^  ei4t;an.  3  rpa  ealne  fyfne  mibbanjeapb 
fpam  t$»m  eap:  b»le  bealpae  beha&j^ :  •  Donne  on  tJaem  nopt5 
baele.  f aec  if  Spa.  on  fa  fpi^pan  healpe.  m  Danai  )7»pe  ie. 
))»p  Spa  3  Gupope  toja&bepe  licjat5.  -^  )7onne  op  ]>8epe  ilcan  le 
Danai.  pi^  ^Im^S  F®^^^  r*r-  "3  foi^ne  pit5  peptan  Slexanbpia 
)>»pe  bypij.  Spa  ^  S^^ipica  tojaebepe  bcja^ ; . 

Gupope  hio  onjmtS.  ppa  ic  s&p  cps&'S.  op  Danai  )7»pe  le.  810 
ip  ypnenbe  op  nop^  b»le  op  Rippnj  f »m  beopjum.  fa  pnbon 
neah  fasm  jappepje  fe  mon  hacetS  Sapmonbipc.  ^  po  ea  Danai 
ypn^  fanon  putSpihte.  on  pepc  bealpe  Slexanbpep  bepja.  oh  m 
Rocbouapco  tJaepe  iSeobe : .  pio  pypctS  f  »c  psenn.  fe  man  bace^ 
ODeotebipc.  "3  fonne  poptJ  mib  micle  plobe  neab  )>8&pe  bypij  f e 
man  bateb  Tbeobopia.  pi^  eaptan  uc  on  fa  paa  }iope$  f e  man 
h»t  6uxinup.  "3  fonne  mib  lan^e  neaponeppe  put5  f anon  be 
eaptan  Eonptantmopobm  Epeca  65711 J  bjetJ.  ^  f  onne  pop's  f  anon 
ut  on  yenbel  ps&:.  Se  pept-pu^  enbe  Gupope  lanb-jemypce 
ip  m  Ippania  pepcepeapbum  a&c  f»m  jappecje.  ^  maept  xt  f aem 
ijlanbe  fte  lia^ep  batte.  fa&p  pcyt  pe  f^enbel  ps&  up  op  fa&m 
jappecje  fs&p  Gpcolep  pyla  ptanbatS^  On  fa&m  ilcan  ^enbel 
p8&  on  hype  pept  enbe  ip  Scoclanb  ;■ 
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OuB  forefathers  diyided  all  the  orb  of  this  earth,  saith 
Orosius,  which  is  encircled  by  the  ocean  that  is  called  Qarsecg, 
into  three,  and  named  those  three  parts  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
Africa,  though  some  men  have  said  that  there  were  only  two 
parts ;  Asia,  and  the  other  Europe.  Asia  is  bounded  to  the 
southward,  northward,  and  eastward,  by  the  ocean,  and  thus 
comprises  half  of  all  this  earth  &om  the  eastern  pari;.  Then 
in  the  north  part,  that  is  of  Asia,  and  on  the  right  side,  Europe 
and  Asia  join  together  in  the  river  Tanais ;  and  then  &om 
this  same  river  Tanais,  south  along  the  Mediterranean,  and 
west  of  Alexandria,  Asia  and  Africa  join  together^. 

Europe  begins,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  river  Tanais, 
which  takes  its  source  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Biphiean 
mountains,  which  are  near  the  ocean  that  is  called  the  Sarma- 
tian ;  and  the  river  Tanais  thence  runs  directly  south,  on  the 
west  side  of  Alexander's  temples^,  to  the  nation  of  the  Eho- 
covasci.  It  forms  the  fen  which  is  called  Ms&otis,  and  thence 
forth  with  a  great  flood,  near  the  city  called  Theodosia,  flows 
to  the  eastward  into  the  sea  called  the  Euxine,  and  then 
with  a  long  narrowness  south  from  thence  passes  east  of 
Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  and  thence  out  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  boundary  of  the  south-west  end  of 
Europe  is  in  Spain  westward  at  the  ocean,  and  especially  at 
the  island  called  Cadiz,  where  the  Mediterranean  flows  from 
the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand.  In  this  same  Me- 
diterranean, to  the  westward,  is  Scotland. 
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Sjrjqiica  "3  !5j'ia  hyjia  lanb-jemyjico  onjinnatS  op  ISlexanbpia 
Gjypca  bypij.  •]  lij)  fa&c  lanb-jema&pe  pi'5  fanon  opep  Nilup 
J?a  ea.  ■]  ppa  opep  Gchiopica  peptenne  oS  f  one  pui5  jappecj. 
•]  fsepe  Spppica  noptS-pepc  jemaepe  ip  set  J?»m  ilcan  f^enbel  p». 
J?e  op  pa&m  jappec^e  pcyc  fa&p  Gpcolep  pyla  ptanbat5.  -]  hype 
jiiht  pepc  enbe  ip  sec  psem  beopje  fe  man  55chlanp  nemne^. 
*]  a&t  fs&m  1  jlanbe  pe  man  hs&t  Foptunatup :  • 

Scopcbce  ic  haebbe  nu  jepa&b  ymbe  fa  ppy  bselap  eaJlep 
fypep  mibbanjeapbep.  ac  ic  pille  nu.  J7?a  ic  »p  jehet.  fapa 
fpeopa  lanb-pica  jema&pe  peccan.  hu  hy  mib  hypa  p»cpum 
cobcjatS :  • 

55!pia  onjean  fa&m  mibbele  on  paem  eapt  enbe.  fsep  hcjeiS  pe 
mutSa  uc  on  fone  jappejc  pa&pe  ea  fe  man  hacet5  Iianbip.  pone 
jappejc  mon  haet  Inbipc.  be  put$an  paem  mu^an.  pit5  pone 
jappejc  ip  pe  popt  pe  mon  haet  Ealijapbamana :  •  Be  putSan- 
eapcan  pam  popce.  ip  paec  ijlanb  Deppobane.  •]  ponne  be 
noptSan  paem  Iianbip  pe  mu5a.  paep  p»ji  Eaucapup  pe  beoph 
enbatS.  neh  paem  jappecje.  paep  ip  pe  pope  Samepa.  be  nopban 
pa&m  popte  ip  pe  mu^a  paepe  le  pe  man  nemnet$  Octopojoppe. 
pone  jappejc  man  hsec  Sepicup : . 

Da&t  pmc  Inbea  jemaapo.  pa&p  pa&p  Eaucapup  pe  beoph  ip 
be  noptSan.  -}  Ii^up  peo  ea  be  pepcan.  •]  peo  Reabe  pa&  be  putJan. 
•]  pe  jajipejc  be  eaptan : .  On  Inbea  lanbe  ip  peopep  -)  peopepcij 
^eoba.  butan  pa&m  ijlanbe  Tappabane.  pa&c  ha&ptJ  on  him  tyn 
bypij.  butan  ot$p\mi  manejum  jepetenum  ijlanbum :  •  Op  paepe 
ea  Inbup.  pe  be  peptan  eaJtlimi  paem  lanbe  h8.  betpux  paepe  ea 
Inbup.  •]  paepe  pe  be  peptan  hype  ip  Tijpip  hatte.  pa  jdopa'5 
buta  pu^  on  pone  Reaban  pae.  ■]  betpeoh  paem  tpam  ean  pynbon 
pap  lanb  Opacappia.  ■]  Papthia.  -]  Spiha.  ■]  Pappit5a.  ■]  GOebia. 
peah  pe  jeppita  opt  nemnan  ealle  pa  lanb  ClOebia.  otJtJe  Sjjipia. 
•]  pa  lanb  pinbon  ppyiSe  beophte^.  -]  paep  pynb  ppytie  pceappe 
pejap  •]  ptanije:-  Dapa  lanba  nop'8  jemaepo  pynbon  aet  paem 
beopjum  Eaucapup.  •]  on  putS  healpe  peo  Reabe  pae.  •]  on  paem 
lanbe  pynbon  tpa  myccle  ea.  Ipappep  ■]  Spbip.  on  paem  lanbe 
ip  tpa  •]  tpentij  peoba.  nu  haet  hit  man  eall  Papthia ;  •  Donne 
pept  ppam  Tijpip  paepe  ea  66  6uphpate  pa  ea.  ponne  betpeox 
paem  ean  pynbon  pap  lanb  Babylonia.  •]  Ealbea."]  OOepopotamia :  • 
Bmnan  paem  lanbum  pynbon  eahta  ■]  tpentij  peoba '.  •  Pypa 
nop'8  jemaepo  pynbon  aet  paem  beopjxim  Taupo  "]  Eaucapo.  "^ 
hypa  pu6  jemaepo  lie jat5  to  pam  Reaban  pae : .     ^nblan^  paep 
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Of  Africa  and  Asia  the  land-boundaries  begin  from  Alex- 
andria, a  city  of  Egypt,  and  that  boundary  lies  south  from 
thence  over  the  river  Nile,  and  then  over  the  Ethiopian 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Southern  Ocean.  And  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Africa  is  at  the  same  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  flows  from  the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand  ; 
and  its  right  western  boundary  is  at  the  mountain  called 
Atlas,  and  at  the  island  called  the  Fortunate. 

Now  I  have  shortly  spoken  of  the  three  parts  of  all  this 
earth;  and  I  will  now,  as  I  before  promised,  tell  of  the 
boundaries  of  those  three  regions,  how  with  their  waters  they 
lie  to  each  other. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Asia,  in  the  eastern  part,  lies  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  Ganges,  out  in  the  ocean.  This  ocean 
is  called  the  Indian.  To  the  southward  of  that  mouth,  on  the 
ocean  is  the  port  called  CaligardamaHa.  To  the  south-east  of 
that  port  is  the  island  Taprobane ;  and  then  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  G-anges,  where  mount  Caucasus  ends,  near 
to  the  ocean,  is  the  port  of  Samara ;  to  the  north  of  that  port 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Octorogorra.  That  ocean  is 
named  Sericus. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  India :  there  mount  Caucasus 
is  to  the  north,  the  river  Indus  to  the  west,  and  the  Eed  Sea 
to  the  south,  and  the  ocean  to  the  east.  In  the  land  of  India 
are  four-and-forty  nations,  besides  the  island  of  Taprobane, 
which  has  ten  cities  in  it,  besides  many  other  inhabited  islands. 
From  the  river  Indus,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  all  that 
country,  betwixt  the  river  Indus,  and  the  river  to  the  west  of 
it,  called  the  Tigris,  both  which  flow  south  into  the  Eed  Sea, 
are  the  countries  of  Aracosia,  Parthia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Media,  though  writings  often  name  all  these  lands  Media  or 
Assyria ;  and  these  lands  are  very  mountainous^,  and  there 
are  very  sharp  and  stony  ways.  The  northern  boundaries  of 
those  lands  are  at  the  mounts  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  side 
the  Eed  Sea ;  and  in  that  country  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Hydaspes  and  the  Arbis ;  in  that  land  are  two-and-twenty 
nations ;  now  it  is  all  called  Parthia.  Then  west  from  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  between  those  rivers,  are 
the  countries  of  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Within  those  countries  are  eight-and-twenty  nations.  Their 
north  boundaries  are  the  mounts  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  and 
their  south  boundaries  lie  on  the  Eed  Sea.    Along  the  Eed 
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Reaban  faef .  fa&j*  badef  pe  )>«p  nopt$  f cyt.  litJ  -p  lanb  Xpabia. 
"3  8aben  *;)  6ubomane.  of  ep  )ra&pe  ea  Gaphpate.  pejrc  o^  ]>oike 
^enbel  pe.  -3  nopt$  popneah  06  tSa  bcopjaj*  J>e  man  Taupif 
h»t.  ot$  )>»c  lanb  }»e  man  haet;  Spmeme.  *]  eft  pit^  0$  ^ypte 
mane^a  ]>eoba  fynbon  }>aBf  lanbef .  )wftt  if  Loma^ena.  ^  Vemcia, 
•3  Damafcena.  ^  Eoelle.  ^  ODoab.  ^  Smmon.  -^  Ibmnei.  "3  lubea.. 
;)  Paleftma.  "^  Sappacene.  "j  peiJi  hit  mon  ha&t  eall  8ypia'. 
Donne  be  nop^an  Sypia  fynbon  )m  beop^af  'pe  man  Taapiif 
'  hset.  'j  be  nopt$an  ysem  bec^^um  fynbon  y&  lanb  Lappabocia 
-3  Spmeme.  3  hio  Spmeme  if  be  eaftan  Lafipabocia.  "3  be  peftan 
Lappabocia  if  )>»t  lanb  )>e  man  h»t  feo  L»ffe  Spa.  -3  be 
nop^an  Eappabocia  if  J?»t  jepylbe.  J?e  man  h»t  Tanefepaf . 
)K>nne  betpnx  Lappabocia.  ^  ps&pe  La&ffan  Spam  if  ]»aet  lanb 
Libcia.  -3  Iffaupio:- 

8eo  Spa  on  a&lce  bealpe  bio  if  bepan^en  imb  f  ealtum  jra&tepe 
buton  on  eaft  bealpe.  on  noptS  healpe  if  feo  pe  Gnxmnf .  3  on 
peft  healpe  feo  f»  pe  man  haet  Ppopontif.  "^  €llefpontuf.  3 
l^enbel  fae  be  piSan ;  •  On  y»jie  ylcan  Spam  if  f e  hyhfta  beoph 
Olympwf  :• 

8eo  ^5ptuf .  J?e  uf  neap  if.  be  noplSan  hype  if  }>aBt  lanb 
Paleftine.  *]  be  eaftan  hype  Sappacene  faet  lanb«  3  be  feftan 
hype  Libia  ]>aBt  lanb.  3  be  fu5an  hype  fe  beoph  J>e  Llunax 
mon  hatte>  Nihif  feo  ea  hype  a&pylme  if  neah  ]>aBm'cbpe 
)>»pe  Reaban  fae.  }>eali  pime  men  fecjan  ^at  hype  lepylme 
fy  on  peft  enbe  Spppica.  n^h.  ymm.  beop^e  Sthlanp .  3 
]H)nne  pnlpa6e  ysBj  pe  eaft  ypnenbe  on  ]>aet  fanb.  3  fxji  fy 
ept  plopenbe  up  op  }>8&m  panbe.  3  )w&p  pypcS  myroefaie 
f».  3  })»p  heo  aepeft  nppyli^.  hy  hatat$  J?a  men  Nuchnl.  3 
pime  men  Dapa.  3  )>onne  op  ]>8em  pas  )>a&p  hio  up  op  )>8em 
panbe  cymS.  heo  ip  eaft  ypnenbe  ppam  eapt  ba&le  ]>uph 
6thK>{»ca  pepteime.  3  )>a&p  man  hs&t  )>a  ea  Ion  o5  ^one 
eapt  bsel.  3  ]>fep  ]H>nne  pyptS  to  miclum  pa&.  3  )»9ep  )K>nne 
bepmctS  ept  in  on  )>a  eoptJan.  3  )K)nne  ept  nopiS  ]mnon  upp- 
apppmdS  neah  )>eem  chpe  pitS  ]x)ne  Reaban  p9&  ]>e  ic  »p  bepopan 
fsdbe.  ]>onne  op  Jwem  aepyhne  man  hat  fat  ps&tep  Niliip  fa 
ea.  3  ]ionne  popt5  pept  fanon  ypnenbe.  heo  toll's  on  tpa  ymb 
an  i^anb  fe  man  hat  OOepeon.  3  fanon  noptS  bu^enbe.  ut  on 
fone  f^enbel  y»,  ]H>nne  on  fam  pintpipim  tibum  pypt$  pe 
muf$a  popbpipen  popan  ppam  fam  nop^^num  pinbnm.  f a&t 
peo  ea  hih  ^Cfeabe  opep  eall  €^ypta  lanb.  3  hio  ^^^H  mib 
fa»m  piobe  ppit$e  ficce  eop^-paptmap  on  ^^Jipta  lai^ ;.     Sio 
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Sea,  at  the  part  that  runs  north,  lies  the  land  of  Arabia, 
SabsBa,  and  Euda^mon.  Beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  almost 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Taurus,  as  far  as  the  land 
called  Armenia,  and  again  south  as  far  as  Egypt,  are  many 
peoples  of  that  land,  namely,  Commagena,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
Damascus,  and  Coelle,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  IdumsBa, 
and  Judaea,  and  Palestine,  and  Saracene,  though  it  is  all 
called  Syria.  Then  to  the  north  of  Syria  are  the  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  to  the  north  of  those  mountains  are  the 
countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  Armenia  is  to  the 
east  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  the  west  of  Cappadocia  is  the 
country  called  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  to  the  north  of  Cappadocia 
is  the  plain  called  the  Themiscyrian ;  then  betwixt  Cappadocia 
and  the  Lesser  Asia  is  the  country  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria. 

Asia  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  salt  water,  except 
on  the  east  side ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  the  sea  called  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  south.  Li  this  same  Asia  the 
highest  mountain  is  Olympus. 

To  the  northward  of  hither  Egypt  is  Palestine,  and  to  the 
eastward  the  land  of  Saracene,  and  to  the  west  the  land  of 
Libya,  and  to  the  south  the  mountain  called  Climax.  The 
source  of  the  Nile  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  though 
some  men  say  that  its*  source  is  in  the  west  part  of  Africa, 
near  mount  Atlas,  and  then  rapidly  flows  running  eastward 
into  the  sand,  and  near  there  again  flows  up  &om  the  sand, 
and  there  forms  a  great  lake;  and  where  it  first  springs  up 
the  land  is  called  STuchul,  and  by  some  Dara.  And  then 
from  that  lake,  where  it  rises  from  the  sand,  it  runs  east  from 
the  east  part,  it  runs  through  the  Ethiopian  desert,  and  there 
the  river  is  called  Ion,  as  far  as  the  eastern  part,  and  there 
then  becomes  a  large  lake,  and  there  then  sinks  again  into  the 
earth ;  and  then  again  north  from  thence  springs  up  near  to 
the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  I  mentioned  before  ;  then  from 
that  soiu'ce  the  water  is  called  the  river  Nile ;  and  then  run- 
ning from  thence  westward,  it  separates  in  two  round  an 
island  called  Meroe,  and  thence  bending  northward  out  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Then,  in  the  winter  seasons,  the  mouth 
is  driven  by  the  northern  winds,  so  that  the  river  is  flowing 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  makes  with  that  flood  very 
abundant  fruits  in  the  land  of  Egypt.    The  farther  Egypt 
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fyppe  ^yptuf  li^  eaft  anblanj  f aej*  Reaban  j-sej-  on  futS  healjre. 
;)  on  eafC  healpe  f »]'  lanbef  lit$  S^PFS^- 1  ^^  ^YP®  V^T^  healpe 
ij-  ]'eo  uf  neape  ^ypnij*.  ■]  on  ]73&m  cpam  ^ypcum  if  p eopep 
•]  cpentij  t5eoba ;  • 

Nu  ha&bbe  pe  appicen  J?a&pe  Spiam  fut5  ba&l.  nu  pille  pe  pon 
to  hype  nop^  bsele  *.  •  Da&t  ip  fonne  op  faem  beopjum  ]>e  man 
haet  Eaucapup.  fe  pe  »p  bepopan  pppa&con.  J?a  fe  be  nop'8an 
Inbea  jynbon.  •]  hio  onjinna^  s&pepc  eajtane  op  f  a&m  jappecje. 
^  f onne  licjatJ  pepcpihte  ot5  Spmenia  beopjap.  J?a  lanb-leobe 
hi  hata^  Papcoabpap.  f aep  op  faern  beojijum  pyltS  peo  ea  putJ- 
peapb  Guppate.  -3  op  faem  beojijnm  fe  man  Papcoabpap  h»t 
licjaS  fa  beopjap  peptpihte.  fe  man  Taupop  ha&c.  otJ  Eihcum 
faetlanb.'.  Donne  be  nop^an  fs&m  beop2;um.  anblanj  pa&p 
^appecjep.  ot5  f  one  noji^-eapt  enbe  pypep  mibbanjeapbep.  f  a&p 
Bope  peo  ea  pcyc  uc  on  fone  jappecj.  "]  ]7anon  pepc  anblanj 
faep  japjecjej'.  on  fone  pse  fe  man  haet  Eappia.  fe  f a&p  uppcyt 
to  paem  beopjum  Eaucapup.  fa&t  lanb  man  ha&t  fa  ealban 
ScitStSian.  •;)  Ipcaniam  *.  •  Ds&p  lanbep  ip  fpeo  •]  peopeptij  feoba 
pibe  topetene  pop  unpgeptmba&pneppe  fa&p  lanbep  I  •  Donne  be 
peptan  faem  pae  Eaj'pia  otS  Danaip  t$a  ea. "]  ot5  fast  penn  fe  man 
haet  GOeotebipc.  "3  fonne  putS  o^  fone  penbel  pae.  3  ot5  fone 
beoph  Taupup.  ■]  nop^  otS  fone  jappejc.  ij*  eall  8citJt5ia  lanb 
bmnan.  feah  hit  man  tonemne  on  tpa  ■]  on  f pitij  f eoba  *.  •  Sc 
fa  lanb  on  eapt  healpe  Danaip.  f e  f a&p  neah  pynbon.  Mbani  hy 
pynb  jenemneb  m  Latma.  3  pe  hy  hata^  nu  Liobene  \ .  Nu 
haebbe  pe  pcoptlice  jepaeb  ymb  !Spia  lanb-jemaepe  *.. 

Nu  pille  pe  ymbe  Gupope  lanb-jemaepe  peccan.  j-pa  mycel 
ppa  pe  hit  pypmept  piton.  ppam  faepe  ea  Danaip  pept  ot$ 
Rm  t5a  ea  peo  pyl^  op  f  aem  beopje  f  e  man  Slpip  haet.  ■]  ypn"5 
fonne  nop^pyhte  on  f  aep  jappecjep  eapm.  f  e  f  aet  lanb  utan- 
ymblitJ  f e  man  Bpyttannia  haet.  3  ept  put5  o5  Donua  fa  ea. 
faepe  aepylme  ip  neah  faepe  ea  Rmej*.  ■]  ip  pit5t5an  eajt  ypnenbe 
pits  Epecalanb  ut  on  f one  f^enbel  pae.  3  nopb  of  f  one  jappejc 
f e  man  Epen-pae  haet.  bmnan  f  aem  pynbon  maneja  "Seoba.  ac 
hit  man  haet  eall  Eepmania ".  • 

Donne  piS  noptSan  Donua  aepylme.  3  be  eajtan  Rine 
pynbon  €apt-Fpancan.  ■]  be  pu^an  him  pynbon  Spaepap.  on 
ot$pe  healpe  faepe  ea  Donua.  •]  be  pu'8an  him  "]  be 
eaptan  pynbon  BaejtJpape.  pe  bael  fe  man  Rejnepbuph  haet. 
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lies  east  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  that  country  lies  the  ocean,  and  on  its  west  side 
is  the  nearer  Egypt  to  us,  and  in  the  two  Egypts  are  four- 
and-twenty  nations. 

We  have  now  written  of  the  south  part  of  Asia,  now  will 
we  proceed  to  the  north  part.  That  is  then  of  the  mountains 
called  Caucasus,  of  which  we  hefore  spoke,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  India,  which  begin  first  east  from  the  ocean,  and 
then  lie  due  west  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountains.  The 
people  of  the  country  they  call  Parcoatrae.  There  from  those 
mountains  the  river  Euphrates  flows  southward,  and  from 
the  Parcoatrian  mountains  lie  the  mountains  due  west  called 
Taurus  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cilicia.  Then  to  the  north  of 
those  mountaiQS,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-east  end 
of  this  earth  whiere  the  river  Bore  runs  into  the  ocean,  and  ^ 
thence  west  along  the  ocean,  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  ex- ' 
tends  to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  all  this  land  is  called 
Old  Scythia,  and  Hyrcania.  In  this  country  are  three-and- 
forty  nations,  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil .  Then  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea, unto  the  riverTanais,  and  to  the  fen  called Maeotis, 
and  then  south  to  the  Mediterranean  and  mount  Taurus,  and 
north  to  the  ocean,  is  all  within  the  land  of  Scythia ;  though 
it  is  divided  in  two-and-thirty  nations.  But  those  lands  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanais,  which  are  near  there,  are  called, 
in  Latin,  the  Albani,  and  we  now  call  them  Liobene.  Now 
I  have  shortly  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Asia. 

Now  we  will  relate  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  so  much 
as  we  best  know  concerning  them ;  from  the  river  Tanais, 
westward  to  the  river  Bhine,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  then  runs  direct  north  to  the  arm 
of  the  ocean,  that  surrounds  the  land  called  Britain,  and 
again  south  to  the  river  Danube,  whose  source  is  near  that 
of  the  river  Bhine,  and  then  runs  eastward  towards  Q-reece 
out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  to  the  ocean  which  is 
called  Cwen  Sea,  within  which  are  many  nations :  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  called  Q-ermany. 

Then  to  the  north  of  the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Bhine,  are  the  East  Franks,  and  to  the  south 
of  them  are  the  Swabians,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  them  are  the  Bavarians, 
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*^  pihte  be  eajran  him  jynbon  Beme.  "]  eaft-nop'5  jynbon 
D^^mjaf .  "3  be  noptSan  him  jynbon  6alb-8eaxan.  ■]  be  nop'San 
peftan  him  jynbon  Fpyyan,  •]  be  pejran  Galb-8eaxum  ij*  -^pe- 
mu^a  fa&pe  ea  "]  Fpyj-lanb.  ■]  fanon  pejr-nop^  if  fsec  lanb  Jw 
man  J&ijle  ha&t  ;)  Sillenbe  ■]  jnilnne  ba&l  Dena.  "]  be  nop^an 
him  ij*  Kpbpebe.  •]  eajr-nop^  Pylte  fe  man  iEpelban  ha&t. 
•]  be  eajran  him  if  l^mebalanb.  J>e  man  haat  Syfyle.  -3  eaft-futJ 
opep  fumne  ba&l  GDapoapo.  y  hi  GOapoapo  habbatJ  be  pefCan 
him  Dypinjaf  "]  Behemaf  "]  Ba&jt$j?ape  healpe.  *]  be  jn^an 
him  on  otSpe  healpe  Donua  fa&pe  ea  if  fa&c  lanb  Eapenbpe. 
fuS  o^  ^a  beopjaf  J?e  man  ha&t  Slpif .  to  fa&m  ilcan  beopjum 
licjaiJ  Bfej^papa  lanb-jema&pe  ^  8j?aepa.  •]  ^onne  be  eaptan 
liapfenbpan  lanbe.  bejeonban  fa&m  peptenne.  if  Puljapa  lanb. 
3  be  eaftan  fa&m  if  Epe<ja  lanb.  "3  be  eaftan  GDapoapo  lanbe 
If  f6fle  lanb.  •]  be  eaftan  ))a&m  pnb  Datia.  fa  ]>e  lu  pa&pon 
IfOttan;-  »Be  eaftan-noptSan  GDapoapa  fynbon  Dalamenfan. 
3  be  eaftan  Dalamenfam  pnbon  JHopithi.  •]  be  nop^an  Dala- 
menfam  pnbon  Suppe.  ^  be  peftatti  him  pnbon  Syfele.*-  Be 
nop^an  popithi  if  GOaej^alanb.  ^  be  noptSan  GCJa&jtSalanbe 
8epmenbe  66  ta.  beopjaf  Rippm.  '^  be  pejican  8u^-Denmn  if 
faBf  japfecjef  eapm  ))e  h'8  ymbutan  })aBt  lanb  Bpittamiia.  *] 
be  nop^an  him  if  fa&f  fsef  eapm  )>e  man  ha&t  Oft-f8&.  "]  be 
eaftan  him  "]  be  nopt$an  him  jynbon  Noji6-Dehe.  a&jj?ep  je 
0-1  ]ja&m  mapan  lanbum.  je  on  fa&m  ijlanbum.  "]  be  eaftan  him 
fynbon  Kpbpebe.  *]  be  pitSan  him  if  jElpemu^a  J>a&pe  ea.  "^ 
^b-8eaxna  ftmi  bael:-  Nop^-Dene  habba^  him  be  nop^an 
fone  ilcan  fa&f  eapm  J?e  man  Oft-fae  ha&t.'  •]  Be  eartan  him 
pnbon  Ofti  ^a  leobe.  •;)  S'pbpa&be  be'fu"8an ;.  Ofti  habba^  be 
nop'San  him  fone  ilcan  fa&f  eapm.  ^  l^mebaf  "]  Bup^enbaf .  'j 
be  futSan  him  jynbon  pa&pelban^-  Bupjenban  habba^  ^one 
]^lcan  pa&f  eapm  be  peftan  him.  ^  Speon  be  noptSan.  ;]  be 
eaftan  him  f mt  8epmenbe.  ■]  be  pitSan  him  Suppe : .  Speon 
habba^  be  fu'8an  him  fone  fa&f  eapm  Ofti.  ^  be  eaftan 
him  Sepmenbe.  ■]  be  nopt5an  opep  ))a  peptennu  if  Epenlanb. 
'}  be  j?eftan-nopt5an  him  pnbon  Sqiibe-Finnaf .  "j  be  peftan 
NoptSmenn!' 
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that  part  which  is  called  Segnesburh,  and  due  east  from  them 
are  tne  Bohemians,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Thuringians, 
and  to  the  north  of  them  are  the  Old  Saxons,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  them  are  the  Frisians,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Old  Saxons  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  PriesLand,  and 
thence  to  the  north-west  is  the  land  which  is  called  Angeln, 
and  Seeland,  and  some  part  of  Denmark ;  to  the  north  is 
Apdrede,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Wylts,  who  are  called 
JEfeldan,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  Wendland,  which  is  called 
Sysyle,  and  south-east,  over  some  part,  Moravia,  and  these 
Moravians  have  to  the  west  the  Thuringians  and  Bohemians, 
and  part  of  the  Bavarians,  and  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Danube,  is  the  country  called  Carinthia,  south 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  the  Alps.  Towards  the  -ssane 
mountains  lie  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia;  and 
then  to  the  east  of  the  Carinthian  land,  beyond  the  waste  is 
Bulgaria,  and  to  the  east  of  that  is  Grreece,  to  the  east  of 
Moravia  is  the  Vistula  land,  and  to  the  east  of  that  are  the 
Dacians,  who  were  formerly  Gk)ths.  To  the  ncnrth-east  of  the 
Moravians  are  the  DalamenssB ;  east  of  the  Dalamens®  are 
the  Horithi,  and  north  of  the  Dalamensse  are  the  Surpe,  and 
to  the  west  of  them  are  the  Sysele.  *  To  the  north  of  the 
Horithi  is  MtegthaLand,  and  north  of  Msegthaland,  Sermende, 
ag  far  as  the  Biphiean  mountains,  and  to  the  west  of  the  South 
Danes  is  that  arm  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  Britain,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the 
East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  that  and  to  the  north  of  it  are 
the  North  Danes,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  the  islands ; 
and  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  Afdrede,  to  the  south -is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  some  part  of  the  Old  Saxons.  The 
North  Danes  have,  to  the  north,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  called  the  East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  the 
nation  of  the  Osti,  and  Afdrede  to  the  south.  The  Ostihave, 
to  the  north  of  them,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wends 
and  the  BurgundsB,  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  the  Hsefel- 
dan.  The  BurgundaB  have  the  same  arm  of  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  them,  and  the  Swedes  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  east 
of  them  are  the  Sermende,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  Surfe, 
the  Swedes  have  to  the  south  of  them  the  arm  of  the  East-Sea, 
and  to  the  east  of  them  Sermende,  and  to  the  north,  over  the 
wastes,  is  Cwenland,  to  the  north-west  are  the  Scride-Fins, 
and  to  the  west  the  Northmen. 
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Ohchepe  fa&be  hij*  hlafopbe  -^Ijrpebe  kynmcje  fa&C  he  ealjia 
Nop^manna  nopSmejt;  bube : .  pe  cp»t5  faec  he  bube  on  J>»m 
lanbe  nojiSepeapbum  pi^  fa  peft  fa&.  he  fa&be  "Seah  )?a&t  faec 
lanb  jy  fpySe  lanj  nopt5  ^anon.  ac  hic  if  eall  pefte  bucon  on 
peapum  fCopum  fCiccemaelum  piciat5  Finnap .  on  huntatSe  on 
pincpa.  3  on  fumepa  on  f if cotSe  be  paepe  f a& : .  pe  f aebe  )>a&c 
he  aet  fumum  cyppe  polbe  panbian  hu  lanje  f a&c  lanb  nopt5- 
pihte  lae^e.  o6t5e  hpaefep  aenij  man  be  noptSan  ))a&m  peptene 
bube ;  •  Da  pop  he  nop^pihce  be  fa&m  lanbe.  let  him  ealne 
pej  J?aet  pepte  lanb  on  faec  fteopbopb.  -3  fa  pib  f a&  on  baecbopb. 
fpy  bajaf .  fa  paep  he  fpa  peop  nop^  fpa  hpael-huncan  pyppept 
papatS :  •  Da  poji  he  f a-jyc  nopt5pyhte.  f pa  he  mihte  on  f a&m 
oSpum  fpim  bajimi  jepejlian.  fa  beah  fa&C  lanb  faep  eafC- 
pyhce.  oStSe  fio  fa&  m  on  f  aet  lanb.  he  nyfte  hpa&f  ep.  buton 
he  pifte  faet  he  faep  bab  pepcan  pmbep .  o6Ce  hpon  nop^an.  "3 
f ejlebe  f  anon  eaft  be  lanbe.  fpa  ppa  he  mihte  on  peopep  bajmn 
jepejhan.  fa  fceolbe  he  fa&p  biban  pyhte  nopSan  pmbep. 
pop'San  f aec  lanb  faep  beah  puSpihte.  otJSe  feo  fae  m  on  faet 
lanb.  he  nypte  hpaefep.  fa  pejlebe  he  fanon  putSpihte  be 
lanbe.  fpa  ppa  he  mihte  on  pip  bajum  jepejhan  :•  Da  laejfaep 
an  mycel  ea  up  m  faet  lanb.  fa  cypbon  hy  up  m  on  6a  ea. 
popf  a&m  hy  he  boppton  popS  be  f  aepe  ea  pe^han  pop  unppitSe. 
popf  aem  faet  lanb  paep  eall  jebun  on  ot5pe  healpe  f  aepe  ea : .  Ne 
mette  he  aep  nan  jebun  lanb  fytJ'San  he  ppam  hip  ajniyn 
hame  pop.  ac  him  paep  ealne  pej  pepte  lanb  on  faet  fteopbopb 
butan  fifcepan.  •]  pujelepan.  "3  huntan.  -]  faet  paepon  ealle 
Fmnap .  a-feun  paef  a  pib  p ae  on  faet  baecbopb : .  Da  Beopmaf 
haepboiL  fpitSe  pell  jebun  hypa  lanb.  ac  hi  ne  boppton  f aepon 
cuman.'  ac  fapa  Teppiima  lanb  paep  eall  pepte.  butan  faep 
huntan  jepicobon.  ot5t5e  pipcepaf .  otStSe  pujelepap  :• 

Fela  fpella  him  faebon  fa  Beopmaf.  aejfep  je  op  hypa 
ajenum  lanbe.  je  op  f  aem  lanbe  f  e  ymb  hy  utan  paepon.  ac 
he  nypte  hpaet  faep  potSef  paep.  popf  aem  he  hit  pylp  ne  jepeah  > 
Da  Finnap.  him  fuhte.  "3  fa  Beopmap  pppaecon  neah  an 
jet5eobe;.  8piSopt  he  pop  tSybep.  to-eacan  faep  lanbep  fcea- 
punje.  pop  faem  hopp-hpaelum.  popfaem  hi  habbatJ  ppy^e 
aetSele  ban  on  hypa  totSum.  fa  tetS  hy  bpohton  fume  faem 
cynmcje.  -3  hypa  hyb  bitS  fpiSe  50b  to  pcip-papum*.-  8e 
hpael  bit$  micle  laeppa  tJonne  ot$pe  hpalap.  ne  bitS  he  len^pa 
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"  Ohthere  told  his  lord  King  JElfred,  that  he  dwelt  north- 
most  of  all  the  Northmen.  He  said  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  the  northward,  along  the  West-Sea ;  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  that  land  is  very  long  north  from  thence,  but  it  is 
all  waste,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  Fins  here  and 
there  dwell,  for  himtingjn  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
for  fishing  in  that  sea.  Se  said  that  he  was  desirous  to  try, 
once  on  a  time,  how  far  ttat  country  extended  due  north,  or 
whether  any  one  Kved  to  the  north  of  the  waste.  *  He  then 
went  due  north  along  the  country,  leaving  all  the  way  the 
waste  land  on  the  right,  and  the  wide  sea  on  the  left,  for  three 
days :  he  was  as  far  north  as  the  whale-hunters  go  at  the 
fiarfchest.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  course  due  north,  as  far 
as  he  cguld  s^il  within  another  three  days ;  then  the  land 
there  inJ^ineS  due  east,  or  the  sea  into  the  land,  he  knew 
not  which,  but  he  knew  that  he  there  waited  for  a  west  wind, 
or  a  little  north,  and  sailed  thence  eastward  along  that  land 
as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  four  days ;  then  he  had  to  wait  for  a 
due  north  wind,  because  the  land  there  inclined  due  south, 
or  the  sea  in  on  that  land,  he  knew  not  which  ;  he  then  sailed 
thence  along  the  coast  due  south,  as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  five 
days.  There  lay  a  great  river  up  in  that  land ;  they  then 
turned  up  in  that  river,  because  they  durst  not  sail  on  by 
that  river  Jon  account  of' hostility,  because  all  that  country 
was  inhabfted  on  the  other  side  of  that  river ;  he  had  not 
before  met  with  any  land  that  was  inhabited  since  he  came 
from  his  own  home ;  but  all  the  way  he  had  waste  land  on 
his  right,  except  fishermen,  fowlers,  and  hunters,  all  of  whom 
were  Fins,  and  he  had  constantly  a  wide  sea  to  the  left.  The 
Beormas  had  well  cultivated  their  country,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  enter  it;  and  the  Terfinna  land  was  all  waste,  except 
where  hunters,  fishers,  or  fowlers  had  taken  iip  their  quarters. 

"The  Beormas  told  him  many  pi^e^rs  both  of  their 
own  land,  and  of  the  tjther  lands  lying  around  them ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  was  true,  because  he  did  not  see  it  himself; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the. Fins  and  the  Beormas  spoke 
nearly  one  language.  He  went  thither  chiefly,  in  addition  to 
seeing  the  country,  on  account  of  the  walrusses,  because  they 
have  very  noble  bones  in  their  teeth,  some  of  those  teeth  they 
brought  to  the  king :  and  their  hides  are  good  for  ship-ropes. 
This  whale  is  muoh  less  than  other  whales,  it  being  not  longer 
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]>oiine  lYYOXi  elna  lanj.  ac  on  hif  a^um  lanbe  if  fe  betrpta 
hps&l-hunta^.  J>a  beoS  eahca  "3  peopepcijef  dna  lan^e.  3  fa 
ma&ftan  pipcijef  elna  lan^e.  fapa  he  fa&be  ))8bc  he  jyxa  pim 
oj^loje  ryxcij  on  tpam  ba^um  >  pe  p»f  jy^  TP^^^S  '^^^^  ®^ 
faem  s&hcum  })e  heOjia  ppeba  on  b^o8.  ^  if  on  pilbeopiiln> 
pe  ha&fbe  fa-jyt.  fa  he  fone  cyninjc  fohce.  tamfia  beojia 
unbebohtjia  fyx  hunb>  Da  beop  hi  hataiS  hpanaf.  fapa 
pa&pon  fyx  fta&l-hjianaf .  "Sa  beot5  fpy^e  b^e  mib  Fmnnm.  poji- 
■fiaem  hy  fot$  fa  pilban  hpanaf  mib  > 

pe  paef  mib  faem  fypfCum  mannum  on  f aem  lanbe.  ne&fbe 
he  feah  ma  f onne  tpencij  hpy^epa.  3  Cpentij  f ceapa,  3  tpenci^ 
fpyna.  3  fa&t  lytle  fat  he  epebe.  he  epebe  mib  hopfan.  ac  hypa 
ap  if  maeft  on  f »m  japole  f e  fa  Finnaf  him  ^Iba^.  f »c  jafol 
bi8  on  beopa  pellnm.  *]  on  pi^ela  fe^epnm.  3  hpa&lef  bane.  3 
on  f  »m  f  cip-papum  f  e  beo5  op  hpaelef  hybe  jepopht  3  op  peolef :  - 
^jhpilc  ^Ic  be  hyp  ^ebypbnm.  fe  bypbefCa  fceal  ^Iban  pp- 
tyne  meap^f  pell.  3  pp  hpanep.  •]  an  bepan  pel.  ^  tryn  ambpa 
pe^pa.  •]  bepenne  kyptel  ot$6e  ^epenne.  ^  cpejen  pcip-papap. 
®5f ^P  IT  rh^^  ®^^  ^^^%'  ofep  py  op  hp»lef  hybe  jepopht. 
otSep  op  polep ; . 

pe  p»be  f»c  Nop'Smanna  lanb  paepe  fpy^  lanj  3  I7y^® 
fm»l : .  Gall  fast  hif  man  af ep  ot5Se  etcan  o^e  epian  mmp 
f aet  h^  pi"8  fa  f ».  3  ^  if  f eah  on  fumnm  ftopum  f|^e  chibij. 
3  licjatS  pilbe  mopaf  pitJ  eaftan.  3  pit5  uppon  emnlan^e  f »m 
bynum  lanbe  >  On  f  »m  mopum  eapbia6  Fmnaf .  3  faefc  bync 
lanb  if  eaftepeapb  bpaboft.  3  fymle  fpa  nopt$op  fpa  fm»lpe> 
€aftepeapb  hit  meej  bion  fyxti^  mila  bpab.  o^tSe  hpene1>pa&bpe. 
■]  mibbepeapb  fpitij  o^e  bpabpe.  3  nop^peapb  hecps&t$.  faep 
hit  fmaloft  pa&pe.  f  hit  mihte  beon  f peopa  mila  bpab  to  f »m 
mope.  ^  fe  mop  f]^fan  on  pimum  ftopum  fpa  bpab  fpa  man 
ma&j  on  tpam  pucmn  opeppepan.  3  on  pomom  ptopum  fpa 
bpab  fpa  man  ma&j  on  pyx  bajum  opeppepan  >  Donne  ip  to- 
emnef  f a&m  lanbe  fu'Sepeapbum  on  ofpe  healpe  f»f  mopef 
Speolanb  o'8  "Saet  lanb  nop'Sepeapb.  -3  to-emnef  faem  lanbe 
noptSepeapbum  Epenalanb>  Da  Epenap  hep^at^  hpilmn  on 
fa  Nop'Smen  opep  fone  mop.  hpilmn  fa  NoptJmen  on  hy; 
f a&p  pint  fpitJe  micle  mepap  peppce  jeonb  fa  mopap.  3  bc^a:S 
fa  Epenap  hypa  pcypu  opep   lanb    on  fa   mepap.    3  fanon 
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than  seven  ells ;  but  in  his  own  country  is  the  best  whale- 
hunting,  there  they  are  eight-and-forty  ells  long,  and  most  of 
them  Mty  ells  long ;  of  these  he  said  that  he  and  five  others 
had  killed  sixty  in  two  days.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
thosepossession*  in  which  their  wealth  consists,  that  is  in 
wild'^aeei^  He  had  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  king,  six 
hundred  unsold  tame  deer.  These  deer  they  call  rein-deer,  of 
which  there  were  six  decoy  rein-deer,  which  are  very  valuable 
amongst  the  Fins,  because  they  catch  the  wild  rein-deer  with 
them. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  that  country,  yet  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  Itesned  cattle,  and  twenty  sheep,  and 
twenty  swine,  and  the  little  that  he  ploughed  he  ploughed 
witk  horses.  But  their  wealth  consists^r  the  most  part  in 
the  j^t  paid  them  by  the  Fins.  That  4mk  is  in  skins  of 
animab,  and  birds'  feathers,  and  whalebone,  and  inship-ropea 
made  of  shales'  hides,  and  of  seals'.  Every  one  pays  accord- 
ing to  his  birth;  the  best-bom, H^fensyiJ  pay  the  skins  of 
fifteen  martens,  and  five  rein-deer's,  and  one  bear's-skin^'ten 
"  ^*ft^B^  of  feathers,  a  bear's  or  otter's  skin  SyrEle;  and  two 
ship-ropes,  each  sixty  ells  long,  made  either  of  whale-hide  or 
of  seal's. 

"He  said  that  tl^e  Northijien's  land  was  very  long  and 
^  very  narrow ;  aU^tnaf  hklinan  could  either  pasture  or  plough 
^  Kes  by  the  sea,  though  that  is  in  some  parts  very  rocky;  and 
to  the  easrwd  wild  mountains,  parallel  to  the  cultivated  land. 
The  Fins  inhabit  these  mountains,  and  the  cultivated  land  is 
broadest  to  the  eastward,  and  €on£iiiuffly  narrower  the  more 
north.  To  the  east  it  may  be  sixty  miles  broad,  or  a  little 
broader,  and  towards  the  middle  thirty,  or  broader;  and 
northward,  he  said,  where  it  is  narrowest,  that  it  might  be 
three  miles  broad  to  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  then 
is  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over 
in  six  days.jf  Then  along  this  land  southwards,  on  the  other  -^ 
side  of  the  mountain,  is  Sweden,  to  that  land  northwards ;  and 
along  that  land  northwards,  Cwenland.  The  Cwenas  some- 
times make  depredations  on  the  Northmen  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  somet^es  the  Northmen  on  them  ;  there  are  very 
large  fresh  meres  amongst  the  moiintains,  and  the  Cwenas 
carry  their  ships  over  land  into  the  meres,  and  .thence  make 
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hejijia'5  on  J?a  NopSmen.  hy  habbaS  fpyiSe  lycle  fcipa.  *]  jyi^e 
leohce  ]  • 

Ohchepe  fa&be  f  fio  fcip  hacte  paljolanb  fe  he  on  bube ;  • 
pe  cpaeS  -p  nan  man  ne  bube  be  nop'San  him ;  •  Donne  if  an 
popt  on  jnitSepeapbum  fa&m  lanbe.  J?one  man  h»t  Scipmjef- 
heal  fybep  he  cps&^  f  man  ne  mihce  jefejhan  on  anum  montJe. 
gyp  man  on  nihc  picobe.  *;)  a&lce  bseje  haepbe  ambypne  pmb.  'j 
ealle  J>a'  hpile  he  pceal  pejlian  be  lanbe.  ^  on  fa&c  pteopbopb 
him  biS  a&pepc  Ipalanb.  •]  f onne  J?a  ijlanb  ]?e  jynb  betnix  Ipa- 
lanbe.  ■]  fippum  lanbe ;  •  Donne  ip  fip  lanb  oS  he  cymt$  Co 
Scipmjep-heale.  ^  ealne  pej  on  faet  bsecbopb  Nop^peje.  yi6 
pu'8an  pone  Scipinjep-heal  pyl5  ppyt5e  mycel  p»  up  m  on  paet 
lanb.  peo  ip  bpabjie  ponne  aenij  man  opeppeon  ma&je.  ■]  ip 
Irotlanb  on  ot5pe  healpe  onjean.  *]  pi^Sa  8illenbe  ]  •  8eo  pa&  li^ 
ma&nij  hunb  mila  up  in  on  faet  lanb.  *]  op  8cipinjej-heale.  he 
cpa&tS  f  he  pejlobe  on  pip  bajan  Co  fa&m  popce  fe  mon  hg&ti  aBC- 
Paet^um.  pe  jtencbecuh  f^mebum.  3  8eaxum.  *]  ISnjl^.  *]  hy]it5 
m  on  Dene ;  • 

Da  he  fibeppeapb  pejlobe  ppajm  Scipinjep-heale.  fa  pa^p 
him  on  f  a&c  ba&cbopb  Denameapc.  *]  on  f  sec  pceopbopb  pib  pas 
fpy  bajap.  •]  fa  cpe^en  bajap  aep  he  Co  paeSum  come,  him  paep 
on  f  a&c  pceopbopb  Iroclanb.  *]  8illenbe.  *]  ijlanba  pela.  on  f  a&m 
lanbum  eapbobon  Gnjle.  aep  hi  hibep  on  lanb  comon.  ■]  hym 
pa&p  fa  cpe^en  bajap  on  t5a&c  ba&cbopb  fa  ijlanb  f e  mco  Dene- 
meapce  hypatS ;  • 

f^ulppcan  pa&be  f  he  jepope  op  pa&^um.  faec  he  paepe  on 
Tpupo  on  pypan  bajum  •]  nihcum.  faec  faec  pcip  paep  ealne  pej 
ypnenbe  unbep  pejle.  }7eonoblanb  him  paep  on  pceopbopb.  -j  on 
baecbopb  him  paep  Lan^alanb.  •]  Laelanb.  ■]  Falpcep.  ^  Sconej. 
•]  f ap  lanb  eall  hypa^  Co  Denemeapcan.  ^  f onne  Bupjenbalanb 
paep  up  on  baecbopb.  •]  fa  habbatS  him  pylp  cynmj ;  •  Donne 
aepcep  Bupgenbalanbe  paepon  up  fap  lamb  fa  pynb  hacene 
aepejc  Blecmja-ej  •]  GOeope.  "]  6oplanb.  ^  Iioclanb  on  baecbopb. 
•3  fap  lanb  hypat5  co  8peon.  anb  }^eonoblanb  paep  up  ealne  peg  on 
pceopbopb.  o'8  f^iple-mu'8an '.  •  8eo  f^iple  ip  ppytSe  mycel  ea.  *]  hio 
colitS  f^iclanb  •]  f^eonoblanb.  3  faeC  f^iclanb  belimpe^  Co 
Gpcum.  •]  peo  f^iple  lit5  uc  op  f^eonoblanbe.  ^  h^  m  Gpcmepe. 
^  pe  Gpcmepe  ip  hupu  pipcene  mila  bpab ;  •  Donne  cyme^  Ilpin^ 
eapcan  m  6j'Cmepe  op  f  aem  mepe  f  e  Tpupo  fCanbe^  in  pcaSe.  "3 
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depredations  on^^iS  Northmen ;  they  have  very  little  ships, 
and  very  light.  {  )v 

"  Ohthere  said^that  the  shire  in  which  he  dwelt  is  called 
Halgoland.  He  said  that  no  one  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him  ; 
there  is  likewise  a  port  to  the  south  of  that  land,  which  is 
called  Sciringes-heal ;  thither,  he  said,  no  one  could  sail  in 
a  month,  if  he  landed  at  night,  and  every  day  had  a  fair 
wind ;  and  all  the  while  he  would  sail  along  the  land,  and  on 
the  starboard  will  first  be  Iraland,  and  then  the  islands  which 
are  between  Iraland  and  this  land.  Then  it  is  this  land 
until  he  comes  to  Sciringes-heal,  and  all  the  way  on  the 
larboard,  Norway.  To  the  south  of  Sciringes-heal,  a  very 
great  sea  runs  up  into  the  land,  which  is  broader  than  any- 
one can  see  over ;  and  Jutland  is  opposite  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  Seeland.  This  sea  lies  many  miles  up  in  that  land. 
And  from  Sciringes-heal,  he  said  that  he  sailed  in  five  days, 
to  that  port  which  is  called  ^t-Haethum  (Sleswig),  which  is 
between  the  Wends,  ^md  Seaxons,  and  Angles,  and  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

"  "When  he  sailed  thitherwarjd  from  Sciringes-heal,  Den- 
mark was  on  his  l^t,  and  on  the  right  a  wide  sea  for  three 
days,  and  two  days  before  he  game  to  Haethum,  he  had  on 
the  right  Jutland,  Seeland,  ^nd  many  islands.  In  these 
lands  the  Angles  dwelt  befor^  they  came  hither  to  this  land. 
And  then  for  two  days  heiiad  on  his  left  the  islands  which 
belong  to  Denmark. 

"  Wulfstan  said  that  he  went  from  Sleswig  to  Truso  in 
seven  days  and  nights,  that  the  ship  was  all  the  way  running 
under  sail.  Wendland  was  on  his  right,  but  Langeland, 
LoUand,  Ealster,  and  Skaane  on  his  left,  and  all  these  lands 
belong  to  Denmark, 'and  then  Bomholm  was  on  our  left, 
which  has  a  king  of  its  own.  Then  after  Bomholm,  the 
lands  of  Blekinge,  Meore,  Oland,  and  Gothland,  were  first 
on  our  left,  and  these  lands  belong  to  Sweden ;  and  Wendland 
was  all  the  way  on  our  right,  to  the  Vistula  mouth.  The 
Vistula  is  a  very  large  river,  and  it  separates  Witland  from 
Wendland;  and  Witland  belongs  to  the  Esthonians,  and 
the  Vistula  flows  out  of  Wenfiand,  and  flows  into  the 
Prische  Haff",  and  the  Prische  Haff  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
broad.  Then  comes  the  Elbing,  from  the  east  into  the 
Prische  Haff",  from  the  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  stands 
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cumat$  ut  yvmob  in  6jnnepe  Ilpn^  eaftan  op  Caftlanbe.  ^  ^^ij-le 
piSan  op  f^moblanbe.  3  fonne  benim"5  f^iple  Ilpm^  hipe  naman^ 
3  lije^  op  pa&m  mepe  pejr.  *]  nopS  on  pas.  pop^y  hit  man  haet 
f^iplemu^an  1*  Da&c  Gapclanb  ip  ppj^e  mycel.  3  faep  bitS  ppy^e 
mam^  buph.  •]  on  »lcepe  bypij  bitS  cynmjc.  3  ^aep  bitJ  ppy^e 
mycel  hui^  •]  ppcaS.  3  pe  cynm^  3  )>a  picoptan  men  bpmcscS 
mypan  meolc.  3  ]7a  unppebi^an  3  ]7a  Jyeopan  bpmcaS  mebo ;  • 
Da&p  bits  ppy^e  mycel  ^epinn  b^::peonan  bim.  3  ne  bitS  ]7»p 
n»ni^  ealo  ^ebpopen  mib  Bpcum.  ac  ]>8&p  bi5  mebo  ^enoh ;  • 

'Snb  ]>s&p  ip  mib  €]Tum  tSeap.  ]>onne  ]?»p  bit$  man  beab. 
ysdt  he  ht$  mne  unpopba&pneb  mib  hip  ma^um  3  ppeonbmn 
monaS.  ^e  hpilum  tpe^en.  3  ]7a  kymn^sq*  3  )>a  oSpe  heahtSun^ene 
men  ppa  micle  lenej  ppa  hi  mapan  ppeba  habba5.  hpilum  healp 
^eap.  f  hi  beo^  unpopbsepneb.  3  hc^a£  bupan  eop^an  on  hJTia 
hupum.  3  ealle  ]>a  hpile  ^e  Jia&t  lie  bi'S  mne.  )>ep  pceal  beon 
2;ebpync  3  pl^a.  06  ^one  bae^  ]>e  hi  hine  popba&pna'S ',  -  Donne 
]>y  ylcan  ba&^e  hi  hineco  ]>a&m  abebepanpyllaS.  ]K)nne  toba&lat$ 
hi  hip  peoh.  J?»t  fa&p  co  lape  bitS  s&ptep  )>a&m  jebpynce  3  J>aem 
pieman,  on  pp  66%e  pyx.  hpilum  on  ma.  ppa  ppa  fa&p  peop  anbepn 
biS ;  •  SlecjaS  hit  Jwnne  pophp»^a  on  anpe  mile,  f  one  m»ptan 
ba&l  ppam  ]>8em  tune.  ]H>nne  o^epne.  t$onne  ]>»ne  ]7pibban.  o)» 
pe  hyt  eall  aleb  bi5  on  ]>sepe  anpe  mile.  3  pceatt  beon  pe  la&pta 
ba&l  nyhpt  }>»m  tune.  ^  pe  beaba  man  on  hS ;  • 

Donne  pceolon  beon  ^epamnobe  ealle  J»  menn  'pe  ppyptopte 
hopp  habba'S  on  ps&m  lanbe  pophpae^a  on  pp  milum.  o^^e  on 
pyx  milum  ppam  fa&m  peo ;  •  Donne  s&pna^  hy  ealle  topeajib 
pa&m  peo.  fonne  cyme^  pe  man  pe  past  ppipte  hopp  hapat5  to 
pB&m  a&peptan  baele.  3  to  ]>8&m  ma&ptan.  3  ppa  a&lc  s&ptep  o^pum. 
ot$  hit  bitJ  eall  ^enumen.  3  pe  mmi$  tSone  Iseptan  bael  pe  nyhpt 
^aem  tune  8a&t  peoh  ^ea&pnetS.  3  t$onne  pibetJ  a&lc  hyp  pejep  mib 
^an  peo.  3  hyt  motan  habban  eall.  3  popt5^  fa&p  beotJ  J?a 
ppiptan  hopp  unjepohje  bype  [  •  35nb  "Sonne  hyp  jeptpeon  beo8 
]>up  eall  appenbeb.  ponne  byp$  man  hine  ut.  3  popbsepnefS  mib 
hip  ps&pnum  3  hpa&^e.  3  ppi^pt  ealle  hyp  ppeba  hy  popppenbat5. 
mib  }>an  lan^an  le^epe  ]>s&p  beaban  mannep  mne.  3  ys&y  ]>e 
hy  be  fa&m  pe2;um  alec^tS.  pe  t$a  ppemban  to-8&pna;8.  3 
nima^l* 

3  past  ip  mib  Gptum  t5eap.  ^a&t  pa&p  pceal  a&lcep  jeSeobep  man 
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TrufiOy  and  the  Elbing  flows  from  the  east  from  Eastland, 
and  the  Vistula  from  the  south  from  "Wendland,  and  then 
the  Vistula  deprives  the  Elbing  of  its  name,  and  runs  out  of 
that  mere  west,  and  north  into  the  ^ea ;  therefore  it  is  called 
the  Vistula's  mouth.  Eastland  is  very  large,  and  there  are 
in  it  many  towns,  and  in  every  town  is  a  Mng ;  and  there  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  Ashing,  and  the  king  and 
the  richest  men  drii^  mares'  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves 
drink  mead.  They  have  many  contests  amongst  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  ale  brewed  among  the  Esthonians,  for  there 
is  mead  enough. 

^^  And  there  is  a  custom  among  the  Esthonians,  that  when 
any  one  is  dead  there,  he  lies  unburnt  with  his  relations 
and  friends  for  a  month,  sometimes  two,  and  the  kings  and 
other  great  men,  as  much  longer  as  they  have  more  wealth ; 
sometmies  it  is  half  a  year  that  they  are  unburnt,  and  lie 
above  ground  in  their  houses.  And  all  the  while  that  the 
corpse  is  in  the  house  there  are  drinking  and  sports  till  the 
day  on  which  it  is  bumty  Then  the  same  day  that  they  ^^^^ ' 
carry  it  to  the  pile,  they  divide  his  property  which  is  left, 
after  these  drinking  bouts  and  sports,  into,  five  or  six,  some- 
times into  more,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property. 
They  then  lay  the  largest  part  about  a  mile  from  the  dwell- 
ing, then  another,  then  a  third,  until  it  is  all  laid  within  the 
mile ;  and  the  leas^*  portion  must  be  nearest  to  the  dwelling 
in  which  the  dead  man  lies. 

'^  Then  shall  be  assembled  all  the  men  who  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  that  country,  that  is,  within  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  property.  They  then  all  run  towards  the  property ;  then 
he  who  has  the  swifbest  horse  comes  to  the  first  and  largest 

Eortion,  and  so  each  after  other,  till  the  whole  is  taken,  and 
e  takes  the  least  portion  who  takes  that  which  is  nearest 
the  dwelling,  and  then  every  one  rides  away  with  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  maj^hay^  it  all ;  and,  on  this  accoimt,  swift 
horses  are  there  exc®s«m%  dear.  And  when  his  wealth  is 
thus  di^tte&d,  then  they  cajrvhiji^^gt  ynd  bum  him,  with 
his  weapons  and  clothes  5  ano^ffie^^ey  spend  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  deceased,  by  the  dead  man's  continuing  so  long 
in  the  house,  and  because  they  lay  on  the  way  that  to  which 
the  strangers  run  and  take. 

'*  And  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Esthonians,  that  people  of 
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beon  fojibaapneb.  ;]  jy]:  ^ap  man  an  ban  pinbe^  unfopbaepneb. 
hi  hic  j-ceolan  miclum  ^ebetan !  •  "3  f»p  if  mib  Gaptum  an 
maajtS  f »c  hi  majon  cyle  jepypcan.  •]  fy  "Saep  hcja^  tJa  beaban 
men  fpa  lanje  •]  ne  fuha^.  f  hy  pypcaS  fone  cyle  hine  on.  "j 
feah  man  apecce  tpejen  paecelp  pull  ealatS  o^^e  psetepep.  hy 
jebotS  f  otSep  biS  opepppopen.  pam  hit  py  pumop.  pam 
pmcep^ ;  • 

Nu  piUe  pepecjanbepu^anDonua  faepe  ea  ymbe  Epecalanb. 
fe  htS  py^  eapcan  Eonpcancinopohm  Epeca  bypij.  ip  pe  pae 
Ppoponbitip^.  •]  be  nopSan  Eonptancmopohm  Epeca  bypij. . 
pcyc  pe  pa&  eapm  up  op  ]7s&m  paa  peptpihce.  fe  man  haet  Guxinup. 
•]  be  peptan-nopiSan  ])8epe  bypij  Donua  mut5a  J)aepe  ea  pcyt 
jTiS-eapc  uc  on  fone  pae  Guxinup.  ■]  on  put5  healpe.  ■]  on  pept 
healpe  fa&p  mutSan  pinbon  GOoepi  Epeca  leobe.  •]  be  pepcan  }>aepe 
bypij  pinbon  Tpaci.  ;]  be  eaptan  fa&pe  bypij  GOacebonie. 
*3  be  putSan  faepe  bypij.  on  pu^  healpe  fa&p  pa&p  eapmep  fe  man 
ha&c  ^eum  pnbon  Schena.  •]  Eopmthup  fa  lanb.  ■]  be  peptan- 
pu^an  Eopmchon  ip  ISchaie  f  lanb.  a&t  f  a&m  |7enbel  pa&  ]  •  Dap 
lanb  pynbon  Epeca  leobe.  "3  be  peptan  Schaie.  anblan^  J)a&p 
^enbel  paep  ip  Dalmacia  f  aec  lanb.  on  nop^  healpe  f  a&p  pa&p.  "j 
be  nop^an  Dalmacia  pinbon  Puljape  "3  Ijtpia.  "3  be  puSan 
IjCpia  ip  pe  penbel  pa&  fe  man  haac  Sbpiaticum.  "3  be  peptan 
fa  beopjap  fe  man  ha&t  3Qpip.  -^  be  nopSan  faet  pejten.  f  ip 
betux  Eapenbpan  3  Pnljapum ;  • 

Donne  ip  Italia  lanb  pept-nop^  lanj.  'y  eapt-putJ  lanj.  •]  hit 
beli^  penbel  pae  ymb  eall  utan  buton  peptan-nop^an  *  •  JEt 
faem  enbe  hit  belicjatS  "Sa  beopjap  J)e  man  haet  TSlpip.  fa  on- 
^mna'S  peptane  ppam  faem  penbel  pae  in  Napbonenpe  faepe 
"Seobe.  ^  enbiatS  ept  eapt  in  Dalmatia  faem  lanbe  aet  "Saem  pae. 
fa  lanb  f e  man  haet  Eallia  Beljica  [  •  Be  eaptan  f aem  ip  pio  ea 
f e  man  haet  Rin.  ■]  be  pu6an  fa  beopjap  f e  man  haet  Slpip.  *j 
be  peptan-jTitSan  pe  S^Pr^^j  fe  man  haet  Bpitanipca.  3  be 
nop^an  on  o^pe  healpe  f  aep  jappecjep  eapme  ip  Bpittannia ;  • 
Daet  lanb  be  peptan  Lijope  ip  -ZEqmtania  lanb.  ■]  be  putSan 
JEqiiitania  ip  f  aep  lanbep  pum  beel  Napbonenpe.  "3  be  peptan- 
puSan  Ippania  lanb.  -3  be  peptan  jappecj  be  pu^an  Napbonenpe 
ip  pe  penbel  pae  f aep  f aep  Roban  jeo  ea  ut-pcyt.  -}  be  eaptan 
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every  language  shall  be  burnt ;  and  if  any  one  finds  a  bone 
imconsumed,  tbey  must  make  compensation  with  a  large  sum. 
And  there  is  among  the  Esthonians,  a  tribe  that  can  produce 
cold,  and  therefore  the  dead,  in  whom  they  produce  that  cold, 
lie  so  long  there  and  do  not  pu^efj^  Jfidii  any  one  sets  two 
veBsek  fi^jjiale  or  water,  theytS^fmve  that  one  shall  be 


fi*ozen74J©-«  summer  or  be  it  winter.' y 

Now  will  we  speak  concerning  the  south  of  the  river 
Danube,  about  Greece.  To  the  east  of  Constantinople,  a 
Greek  city,  is  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople an  arm  of  the  sea  issues  due  west  from  the  sea  called 
the  Euxine  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  north-west  of  that 
city,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube  flows  out  south-east  into 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  on  the  south  side  and  west  side  of  this 
mouth  are  the  Moesians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  the  west  of  that 
city  are  the  Thracians,  and  to  the  east  of  that  city  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  to  the  south  of  that  city,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  -^gean,  are  the  lands  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Corinth  is  the  land  of 
Achaia,  near  the  Mediterranean.  These  countries  are  Greek 
nations,  and  to  the  west  of  Achaia,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  land  of  Dalmatia ;  on  the  north  side  of  that  sea,  and  to 
the  north  of  Dalmatia  are  Bulgaria  and  Istria,  and  to  the 
south  of  Istria  is  the  mediterranean  sea  called  Adriatic ;  and 
to  the  west  the  mountains  called  Alps ;  and  to  the  north  that 
desert  which  is  between  Carinthia  and  Bulgaria. 

Then  is  Italy  long  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
tbe  Mediterranean  surrounds  it  on  every  side  but  the  north- 
west. At  that  end  it  is  inclosed  by  the  mountains  called 
Alps,  which  begin  west  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Nar- 
bonese  country,  and  end  east  in  the  land  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
sea,  those  lands  that  are  called  Gallia  Belgica.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  called  Rhine,  and  to  the  south  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  to  the  south-west  the  ocean 
called  the  British,  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  arm  of  the  ocean,  is  Britain.  The  land  to  the  west 
of  Liguria  is  Aquitaine ;  and  to  the  south  of  Aquitaine  is 
some  part  of  the  Narbonese  country,  and  to  the  south-west 
is  the  land  of  Spain,  and  to  the  west  of  the  ocean,  to 
the  south  of  the  Narbonese,  is  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  river  Bhone  flows  out,  and  to  the  east  of  it  the  Provence 
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him  Ppo]:ent  j-aa. ;]  be  pefcan  him  Ppopent  fa&  opep  )»  peftenu. 
]*eo  uj*  neappe  Ifpama.  "3  be  pejran  him  "3  nop^an  €qxutania. 
•3  paj-can  be  nop^an ;  •  Ppopenc  f»  ha&p^  be  nopt^an  h^e  fa 
beop^af  J)e  man  Slpif  h»c.  "3  be  pi^an  hype  ip  p'enbel  pas.  3 
be  noptSan  hype  ■]  eajran  jynb  Bupjenbe.  ■]  f^apcan  be 
pep tan^ ;  • 

Ippania  lanb  ij*  J>pyj-cyte.  •]  call  mib  pleoce  utan-ymbhaepb  je 
eac  bimian-ymbhsepb  opep  J>a  lanb.  agjfep  je  op  J>a&m  japfecje 
je  op  fam  {7enbel  p».  •]  an  ^»pa  japena^  h"8  put5-pepc  on^ean 
fa&c  i^lanb  f e  Iiabep  hatte.  "3  oi5ep  eajr  onjean  fwc  lanb  Nap- 
bonen]*e.  3  pe  tSpibba  nop'5-peft.  onjean  Bpijantia  ISallia  bnph. 
^  on^ean  Scotlanb.  opep  "Sone  paep  eapm.  on  jepyhte  ))»ne 
muSan  )>e  mon  haet  Scene  |  •  8eo  up  pyppe  Ippania  hype  ip  be 
peftan  jappecj  •]  be  nop^an.  ^enbel  fae  be  jn^an  3  be  eaftan. 
feo  up  neappe  Ippania.  be  nop^an  f 9&pe  pynt  Gquicania.  3  be 
noptSan-eapcan  ip  fe  pealb  Pjrpeni.  3  be  eaftan  Napbonenfe.  -} 
be  putSan  f^enbel  i*» ;  • 

Bpitrannia  fa&t  i^lanb.  hic  ip  noptS-eapt  lanj.  ^  hic  ip  eahca 
hunb  mila  lanj.  "3  cpa  hunb  mila  bpab.  fonne  if  be  pu^an  him. 
on  o^p6  healpe  )>»p  p»p  eapmep.  Iiallia  Beljica.  y  on  pept 
healpe  on  ofpe  healpe  faep  pa&p  eapmep  if  Ibepnia  fa&c  i^lanb. 
■3  on  nop^  healf e  Opcabuf  J)»t  ijlanb ;  •  Ibepnia.  f  pe  Scoclanb 
hara^.  hiC  ip  on  a&lce  healpe  ymbfan^en  mib  jappecje.  "3  pop^on 
f e  po  punne  }>a&p  jae^  neap  on  fetl  fonne  on  o^pum  lanbe. 
fa&p  pynbon  ly^jian  pebepa  fonne  on  Bpittannia ;  •  Donne  be 
pej'tan-nopSan  Ibepnia  ip  feet  ytemefte  lanb  fast  man  haet 
Thila.  "3  hit  ip  peapum  mannum  cut5  pop  ]>a&pe  opep-pyppel- 

Nu  haebbe  pe  jepaeb  ymbe  ealle  Gupope  lanb-^ema&po.  hu  hi 
tohc^aS.  nu  pille  fe  ymbe  ^(pppica  hu  fa  lanb-^ema&po  tolic- 
^alS ;  •  Upe  ylbpan  cpa&bon  f  hip  pa&pe  f e  ^pibba  bsel  tJypep 
mibbangeapbep.  naep  na  pop'Sam  fe  f aep  lanbep  ppa  pela  paepe. 
ac  pop^m  f  e  pe  penbd  pa&  hit  ha&ft$  ppa  tobaeleb.  pop'San  f  e 
he  bpyc^  ppi^op  on  fone  putS  bael  fonne  he  bo  on  f one  nop^ 
ba&l.  "3  fio  haete  ha&pt$  jenumen  f atp  putJ  baelep  mape  fonne  pe 
cyle  ^aep  nop8  ba&lep  ha&bbe.  poptSon  f  e  aelc  piht  mae^  bet  pitJ 
cyle  fonne  pii5  ha&te.  pop  fam  f injon  ip  Hpppica  aegfep  je  on 
knbum  ^e  on  mannum  Iseppe  fonne  €upope ;  * 
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sea ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Provence  sea,  over  the  wastes, 
is  the  nearer  part  of  Spain,  to  the  north-west  of  it  Aquitaine, 
and  Gascony  to  the  north.  The  Provence  sea  has  to  the 
north  of  it  the  mountains  called  Alps,  to  the  south  of  it  is  the 
Mediterraaean,  and  to  the  north-east  of  it  the  Burgundi,  and 
to  the  west  the  Gascons. 

The  land  of  Spain  is  triangular,  and  all  about  surrounded 
with  water,  and  also  over  the  country  inclosed  either  by 
the  ocean  or  by  the  Mediterranean.  And  of  the  three 
•angles  one  lies  south-west  opposite  to  the  island  called 
Cadiz;  another  east  towards  the  land  of  the  Narbonese; 
and  the  third  north-west  towards  Brigantia,  a  town  of  Gtiul, 
and  towards  Scotland,  over  the  arm  of  the  sea,  and  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  That  [part  of]  Spain,  which 
is  farthest  from  us,  has  to  the  west  and  the  north  the  ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  The 
[part  of]  Spain  nearer  to  us  has  to  the  north  Aquitaine,  and 
to  the  north-east  the  wold  [called]  Pyreni,  and  to  the  east 
the  Narbonese,  and  to  the  south  the  Mediterranean, 

The  island  of  Britain  is  long  towards  the  north-east,  and 
it  is  eight  hundred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  miles  broad : 
then  to  the  south  of  it,  on  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
Belgic  Gaul,  and  on  the  west  side,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mpm  of  the  sea,  is  the  island  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Orcades.  Ireland,  which  we  call  Scotland,  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  ocean,  and  because  it  is  nearer 
to  the  setting  sun  than  any  other  country,  the  seasons  are 
milder  than  in  Britain.  Then  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
is  that  utmost  land  called  Thide,  which  is  known  to  few,  on 
account  of  its  distance. 

Now  have  we  said  concerning  all  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
how  they  are  divided ;  now  we  wiU  [speak]  of  Africa,  how 
those  boundaries  are  divided.  Our  forefathers  said  that  it 
was  the  third  part  of  this  earth ;  not  because  there  was  so 
much  of  this  land,  but  because  the  Mediterranean  has  so 
separated  it,  because  it  breaks  with  greats  force  on  the  south 
part  than  it  does  on  the  north  part ;  and  the  heat  has  con- 
sumed more  of  the  south  part  than  the  cold  of  the  north ; 
because  every  creature  may  withstand  cold  better  than  heat ; 
for  which  reason  Africa  is  less  than  Europe,  both  in  lands 
and  men. 

s2 
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3?pFpica  onjint5.  fpa  pe  »p  cpaebon,  eajran  peftpepb  pfiam 
e^yptum.  aet  faepe  ea  fe  man  Niluf  haet.  fonne  ip  po  eafC- 
mejre  f  eob  hacen  Libia  Eipimacia.  hipe  if  be  eajran  po  up 
neappe  -Sljyptuf .  •]  be  nop^an  penbel  pas.  J)e  man  ha&c  Libia 
jEchiopicum.  ^  be  peptan  Sypcep  maiopep  ]  • 

Be  peptan  Libia  JEchiopicum  ip  po  up  pyppe  JEgypcup. 
■3  be  put5an  pe  jappecj  fe  man  ha&c  ^hiopicimi.  "3  be  peptan 
Rojathitup  Tpibulitania  pio  feob.  fe  man  oSpe  naman  h»t 
3?pzujep.  hio  haep^  be  eaptan  hype  fone  Syptep  maiopep 
"3  Rojafite  fa  lanb.  "3  be  nopSan  fone  penbel  pae.  f e  man 
haet  Sbpiaticum.  ^  fa  feobe  fe  man  ha&t  Syptep  mmopep. 
3  be  peptan  Bizantium.  otS  fone  pealtan  mepe.  "3  be 
pu8an  hype  Natabpep.  "3  Ijeothulap.  "3  liapamantep  o^  fone 
jappejc  Bizantium  ;  •  810  f  lob  f  aep  pa&-beoph^  ip  Kbpumetip 
3  Seujep.  3  pio  fiob  faep  po  myc  lebuph  ip  Eaptaina.  "3 
Numibia  pio  f eob  hi  habba^  be  eajtan  him  "Saet  lanb  Syptep 
mmopep  -3  fone  pealtan  mepe.  3  be  nopt^an  him  ip  penbel 
pa&.  "3  be  peptan  him  ODaupitania.  ^  be  pu^an  him  Uzepa  fa 
beopjap.  "3  be  putJan  fam  beopjum  fa  pimbel-papenban 
jEthiopep.  o^  tSone  jappecj  GOaupitania.  hype  ip  be  eaptan 
Numebia.  3  be  nopSan  f^enbel  pae.  3  be  peptan  ODalua  pio  ea. 
3  be  put5an  Sptpix  ymb  fe  beopjap  fe  tobaelaS  f  pa&ptmbaepe 
lanb.  3  f aet  beab  pylle  panb.  f e  pyStSan  hS  put5  on  fone  jappecj 
GDaupitania.  f  e  man  o^pe  naman  haet  Tinjetana.  be  eaptan 
hype  ip  GDalua  pio  ea.  3  be  noptSan  3?bbenap  fa  beopjap  •3 
lilpip.  otSep  beoph.  f a&p  pcyt  pe  enbe  up  op  fam  jappecje. 
betuh  fan  tpam  beopjum  eaptpeapb.  f aep  6pcolep  pyla  ptanba8. 
3  be  peptan  him  ip  pe  beoph  !Sthlanp.  o^  ^one  jappecj.  "3 
puSan  fa  beopjap  fe  man  haet  -^ppepop.  3  be  pu^an  him 
Sulolum  pio  f  eob  o^  ^one  jappecj ;  • 

Nu  haebbe  pe  ymb  Spppica  lanb- jemaepco  jepaeb ;  •  Nu  pille 
pe  pecjan  ymb  fa  i^lanb  f e  on  fa  penbel  pae  pnbon ;  •  Lippop 
faet  ijlanb  hit  hIS  onjean  Eihcia  3  Ippaupio.  on  fam  paep 
eapme  f e  man  haet  GOepicop.  3  hit  ip  an  hunb  mila  lanj  ^  pip 
3  hunb-pypantij  -}  an  hunb  mila  bpab  3  tpa  3  tpentij  ]  •  Epeto 
f  ijlanb  him  ip  be  eaptan  pe  pae  f  e  man  Sppatium  haet.  "3  peptan 
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Africa,  as  we  have  before  said,  begins  from  ti.-e  east  west- 
ward from  Egypt  at  the  river  called  Nile;  and  the  most 
eastern  nation  is  called  Libya  Garamantica ;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  [part]  of  Egypt  nearest  to  us,  and  to  the  north 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  Libya  -^thiopica,  and  to 
the  west  the  Syrtes  Majores. 

To  the  west  of  Libya  -^thiopica  is  the  farther  Egypt, 
and  to  the  south  the  ocean  called  ^thiopicum,  and  to  the 
west  of  Eogathitus  is  the  nation  of  Tripolitania,  which  is 
called  by  another  name,  Arzuges,  this  nation  has  to  the  east 
of  it  the  Syrtes  Majores,  and  the  land  of  Eogathiti ;  to  the 
north  the  mediterranean  sea,  which  is  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  nation  called  the  Syrtes  Minores ;  and  to  the  west  of 
Byzacium,  to  the  salt  mere ;  and  to  the  south  of  it  the 
Natabres,  Q-etuli,  and  Garamantes,  to  the  sea  of  Byzacium. 
The  principal  sea-ports  there  are  Hadrumetum  and  Zeuges, 
and  the  principal  large  town  there  is  Carthage.  And  the 
people  of  Numidia  have  to  the  east  of  them  the  country  of 
the  Syrtes  Minores  and  the  salt  mere,  and  to  the  north  of 
them  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  of  them  Mauri- 
tania, and  to  the  south  of  them  the  mountains  of  Uzara,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  the  ever- wandering  Ethiopians, 
to  the  Mauritanian  ocean.  To  the  east  of  them  is  Numidia, 
and  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  is  the 
river  Malva,  and  to  the  south  the  Astrix,  near  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  fruitful  country  from  the  barren  and  welling 
sands,  which  lie  south  towards  the  Mauritanian  ocean,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Tingetanian.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  Malva,  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Ab- 
benis,  and  Calei,  another  mountain ;  there  the  end  of  the 
ocean  flows  between  the  two  mountains  eastward,  where 
Hercules's  pillars  stand ;  and  to  the  west  of  them  is  Mount 
Atlas,  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  and  to  the  south  the  mountains 
called  Hesperius,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  nation  of  the 
Auloli,  as  lar  as  the  ocean. 

"We  have  now  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Africa ; 
we  will  now  speak  of  the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  island  of  Cyprus  lies  opposite  to  Cilicia  and 
Isauria,  on  that  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Mesic  ;  and  it  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles  broad.  To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Crete 
is   the   sea  called  the   Carpathian,  and  to  the  west  and 
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3  be  nopi$an  Lpeticum  |*e  f8&.  3  be  pefcan  8icilium.  }^  man 
oiSpe  naman  h»t  ISbpiaticum.  hic  if  an  hunb  mila  long.  3 
hunb-fypanti^  ;]  p];t:i^  mila  bpab  1  •  Dapa  i^Lanba  )>e  man  h»& 
Liclabe)*  )>apa  pnbon  ]>peo  3  pptiS-  J  ^  eaftan  him  if  f e  Rifca 
f8&.  ;]  be  fu^an  fe  £peti]X».  ^  be  nop^an  fe  ^ifca.  3  be 
peftan  Sbpiacicum ;  •  Sicilia  J>a&c  i^anb  if  tJpyfcyte.  on 
aelcef  f cearan  enbe  pnbon  beop^af .  ]K>ne  noptS  fceatan  man 
ha&t  Pelopef .  ]>8&p  if  feo  bupb  neali  OOeffana.  ^  je  fu^  fceata 
hatn^e  Pachinum.  ]>»p  neah  if  po  buph  Sipacuffana.  "3  ]K>ne 
peft  fceacan  man  ha&t  Lilibeum.  }>»p  if  feo  buph  neah  )>e 
man  h»t  Lihbeum.  "3  hit  if  an  hunb  "3  fyjran  3  pfti^  mila  lan^ 
pits  3  noptS.  ^  fe  ]>pibba  fceata  if  an  hunb  3  fypan  -^  hunb* 
fypantig  pep;  lan^.  3  be  eaftan  y»m  lanbe  if  fe  penbel  f»  }e 
man  ha&t  ^tbpiacicum.  ^  be  pitSan  )>am  man  hset  2(f|:picum.  3 
be  pefcan  fe  man  h»t  Tippenum.  "3  be  noptSan  if  fe  fae  ]>e 
a&^^ep  If  j^e  nei^o  ge  hpeoh  > 

p'lt^  Italia  yajD.  lanbe  Sapbima  3  Coppca  ]>a  i^anb  toba&letS 
an  lytel  faef  eapm.  fe  if  tpa  -}  tpenti^  mila  bpab.  Sapbinia  if 
l^peo  3  }>piti^  mila  lan^  3  tpa  "3  tpentij  mila  bpab.  him  if  be 
eaftan  fe  f^enbel  f».  fe  man  h»t  Tippenum.  fe  Tibep  fio  ea 
ut  fcyt  on.  3  be  futSan  fe  fae  }>e  htS  on^ean  Numebia  lanbe. 
3  be  peftan  fa  tpa  i^lanb.  f e  man  haet  Baleapif .  3  be  nopSan 
Eoppca  fa&t  i^lanb  *•  Loppca  him  if  Rome  buph  be  eaftan. 
-}  8apbima  be  pi^an.  ^  be  pqran  fa  i^lanb  Baleapif.  ^  be 
noptSan  Tufcania  f s&t  lanb.  hit  if  fyxtene  mila  lan^.  3  ny^^an 
mila  bpab ;  •  Baleapif  fa  tu  i^lanb.  him  if  be  nopt$an  ^pppica. 
3  Irabef  be  peftan.  3  Ifpama  be  nop^an  >  Scopthce  hcebbe 
pe  nu  j^efSBb  be  f»m  j^efeteneffum  i^lanbum.  fe  on  faem 
j7»ibel  f »  pnbon ;  • 


II. 

JEp  f »m  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  fpim  hunb  pmtpa. 
3  fuf enb  pmtpa.  Ninuf  Sffypia  kymnj  on^an  manna  sepeft 
picpan  on  tSyjiim  mibban^eapbe.  3  mib  un^ems&thcpe  ^epd- 
nunje  anpalbef  he  p»f  hepienbe  3  peohtenbe  fipij  pmtpa. 
o^  he  ha&fbe  ealle  Spam  on  hif  ^epealb  ^enyb.  pitS  ppam  f s&m 
Reaban  f».  3  fpa  nop^  66  f one  f8&  fe  man  ha&t  €uxmuf. 
butan  faem  f e  he  eac  oftps&blice  pop  mib  midum  ^epeohtum 
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nortli  the  Cretan  Sea,  and  to  the  west  l^e  Siciliaa,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Adriatic ;  it  is  a  hundred  miles 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad.  There  are 
three-and-fifty  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades ;  and  to  the 
east  of  them  is  the  Eisca  Sea,  to  the  south  the  Cretan ;  to  the 
north  the  iBgean,  and  to  the  west  the  Adriatic.  The  island 
of  Sicily  is  triangular,  at  each  angle  there  are  mountains ;  the 
north  angle  is  called  Pelorus,  near  which  is  the  town  of  Mes- 
sina ;  and  the  south  angle  is  called  Pachytum,  near  to  which 
is  the  city  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  west  angle  is  called  Lily- 
b^sum,  near  to  which  is  the  city  called  LilybsBum ;  and  it  is 
a  hundred  and  fiffcy-seyen  miles  long,  south  and  north,  and 
the  third  angle  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  long  west ; 
and  to  the  east  is  the  mediterranean  sea,  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  the  Afrix^n,  to  the  west  the  Tyrrhenian, 
and  to  the  north  the  sea  is  both  narrow  and  rough. 

Opposite  to  the  land  of  Italy  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  sepa- 
rates Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  is  two-and-twenty  mies 
broad ;  Sardinia  is  tiiree-and-thrrty  miles  long,  and  two-and- 
twenty  miles  broad ;  to  the  east  of  it,  is  [that  part  of]  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  into  which  the 
river  Tiber  runs ;  and  to  the  south,  the  sea  w;hich  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  land  of  Numidia ;  and  to  the  west  the  two  islands 
called  the  Balearic ;  and  to  the  north  the  island  of  Corsica. 
To  the  east  of  Corsica  is  the  city  of  Eome,  and  Sardinia  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the 
country  of  Tuscany  to  the  north ;  it  is  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  nme  miles  broad.  Africa  is  to  the  south  of  the  two 
Balearic  islands,  and  Cadiz  to  the  west,  and  Spain  to  the 
north.  Thus  have  we  now  shortly  spoken  the  positions  of 
the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


II. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Borne, 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  began  first  of  men  to  reign  in  this 
world ;  and  having  great  desire  of  power,  he  committed  de- 
vastations, and  carried  on  wars  for  fifty  years,  till  he  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  to  the  south  of  the  Bed  Sea  into  his  power, 
and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  Not  to  mention  that 
he  likewise  often  invaded  hostilely  the  north  countries  of 
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on  8ci'5t$je  )>a  noptS  lanb.  J)a  ^e  jecpebene  fynbon  J^aheapbefcan 
men.  feah  hy  jyn  on  fyfon  popolb-^ef8elj>on  ^a  unfpebjeftan. 
3  hy  )>a.  unbep  ]*8Bm  fe  he  him  onpmnenbe  paef .  pupbon 
jepabe  pi^cpa&pa.  feah  hi  aap  hypa  hj:  bylpidice  alyfben.  "^  hy 
him  »]t;ep  )?aem  ^pimme  popjidbon  )>one  pijcpsBpc.  J>e  hy  sec 
him  ^eleopnobon.  ■]  him  t5a  peaptS  emleop  on  hypa  mobe  f  hy 
jepapon  mannej*  blob  a^oten.  j-pa  him  p»f  )>apa  nytena  meolc 
fe  by  ma&jr  bibbbaS  *.  •  Xnb  he  Ninuf  8opoajrpem  Bactpiana 
cymn^;.  pe  cutSe  manna  aepeft  bpycpa&fcaj*.  he  hme  opeppann 
;)  opfloh.  anb  fa  a&c  nyhftan  he  paep  peobcenbe  pit5  8ci'8tJie  on 
ane  buph.  ■]  J)»p  peaptS  opfcocen  mib  anpe  plane.  "3  sejrtep 
hip  bea^e  Samepamif  hip  cpen  f  enjc  »S)>ep  je  to  f  »m  ^epmne 
je  CO  ]>8&m  pice.  "3  hio  fa&c  ylce  jepin  J)e  hio  bine  on  befpon 
mib  manijpealbmn  pipen-lupcum.  cpa  3  peopepcij  pmcpa  pa&f 
bpeojenbe.  3  hype  f a-jyc  Co  lycel  f uhce  faep  anpalbef  fe  pe 
cynmjc  aep  jepunnen  hs&pbe.  ac  hio  mib  pijJice  ni^e  pa&j* 
peobcenbe  on  faec  unbepienbe  folc  -^cbiopiam^.  "3  eac  on 
Inbeap.  fa  nan  man  ne  s&p  ne  j^'San  mib  jepeobce  ne  jepop 
bucon  ^exanbep ;  •  pio  paep  pilnienbe  mib  ^epmnum  f  aec  hio 
by  opepfpi^be.  f eah  hio  bic  ^uphceon  ne  mihce ;  •  810  jicpunj 
fa  3  fa  jepm  paepon  jpimbcpan  f onne  by  nu  jyn.  pop^on  by 
hypa  nane  bypene  aep  ne  cutSan.  ppa  men  nu  piCon.  ac  on 
bilpicnefpe  hypa  bp  alypbon ; . 

8eo  ylce  cpen  Samepamip.  pyS^an  f  pice  paep  on  hype 
^epealbe.  nalep  f  an  f  aec  hio  t^yppcenbe  paep  on  pymbel  mannep 
blobep.  ac  eac  ppelce  mib  unjemecbcpe  ppaenneppe  manijpealb 
jebjpe  ppemmenbe  paep.  ppa  f aec  aelcne  f apa  fe  hio  ^eacpian 
myhce.  faec  kyne-kynnep  paep.  hio  Co  hype  jeppon  pop  hype 
^ebjepneppe.  ■]  }*y5tSan  hio  by  ealle  mib  pacne  beppac  Co  bea'Se. 
■3  fa  aec  nebpcan  hype  a^enne  punu  hio  ^enam  hype  co  jehjepe. 
•]  poptSon  f  e  hio  hype  pipen-lupce  pul^an  ne  mopce  bucan  manna 
bypmpunje.  hio  jepecce  opep  eall  hype  pice,  faec  nan  popbypb 
naepe  aec  jebjepe  becuh  nanpe  pibbe ;  • 


III. 

Mp6am  f  e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe  f  upenb  pmcpa  "3  an 
hunb  -^  pyxcij.  faec  paepcmbaepe  lanb.  on  f aem  8obome  3  lio- 
moppe  fa  bypij  on  paepon.  hiC  peaptJ  ppam  heoponlicum  pype  ppo- 
bsepneb;-     Daec  paep  becuh  Spabia  3  Palepcina  fa  mamj- 
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Seythia,  who  are  considered  the  hardiest  men,  although  in 
the  goods  of  this  world  they  are  the  poorest.  By  his  making 
war  against  them,  however,  they  straightways  became  war- 
like, although  they  had  previously  lived  a  life  of  innocence ; 
and  they  paid  him  dearly  afterwards  for  the  art  of  war,  which 
they  had  learned  from  him ;  and  then  it  became  as  plea- 
sant to  their  minds  to  see  man's  blood  shed,  as  it  was  the 
milk  of  cows,  on  which  they  chiefly  live.  And  Ninus  over- 
came and  slew  Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  who  first  of  men 
understood  the  magic  arts,  and  then  at  last  he  was  fighting 
against  the  Scythians,  against  a  town,  and  was  there  shot 
with  an  arrow;  and  after  his  death  his  queen,  Semiramis, 
succeeded  both  to  the  war  and  to  the  kingdom;  and  that 
same  war  which  she  had  drawn  on  him  by  her  manifold  sinful 
passions,  she  carried  on  for  two-and-forty  years ;  and  still 
the  empire  which  Ninus  had  conquered  appeared  to  her  too 
small.  But  she,  with  feminine  hate,  made  war  on  the  inno- 
cent ^Ethiopians,  and  also  on  the  Indians,  whom  no  one, 
neither  before  nor  since,  overran  with  war,  except  Alexander. 
She  was  very  desirous  to  subdue  them  by  war,  although  she 
could  not  effect  it.  Cupidity  and  wars  were  then  fiercer  than 
they  now  are,  because  they  had  no  previous  examples,  as  men 
now  have,  but  had  passed  their  Hves  in  innocence. 

This  same  Queen  Semiramis,  after  the  empire  was  in  her 
power,  was  not  only  constantly  thirsting  for  human  blood, 
but  was  also  with  boundless  lust  perpetrating  manifold  pros- 
titutions, so  that  every  one  of  those  she  might  hear  ot  that 
was  of  royal  race,  she  enticed  to  her  for  her  lewdness,  and 
afterwards  deceived,  and  put  them  to  death ;  and  then  at 
last  took  her  own  son  to  lie  with  her ;  and  because  she  could 
not  follow  her  sinful  lusts  without  the  reproach  of  men,  she 
established  throughout  her  realm  that  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  any  relations. 


ni. 

A  thousand  and  sixty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome  the 
fruitful  land  on  which  Sodom  and  G-omorra  stood  was  burnt  by 
heavenly  fire.  It  was  between  Arabia  and  Palestine  those  mam- 
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pealban  pa&p:maf  p»pon.  poptSam  fpii$0]t;  ye  lopbanif  ]*eo  ea  telce 
^eape  )>a&t  lanb  mibbepeapb  op eppleop  mib  p ocep  ]>icce  plobe.  "3  lut 
}H>iine  mib  '5am  ^ebyn^eb  peap5  ]  •  Da  ptef  )>a&t  pole  p»j  micdaa 
pdan  img^neclice  bpucenbe.  ot$  p»t  him  on  pe  micda  pipen- 
lupt  on  innan  apeox.  ;]  lum  com  op  ]?»m  ppen-lupte  Ixobef 
ppaco.  p»t  he  eal  f  lanb  mib  ppeplenum  pype  popba&pnbe.  p 
pi5t$an  ]78&p  p»p  ptanbenbe  p»tep  opep  jMuulanbe.  ppahit}>»pe^ 
ea-plob  a&p  jejdeop.  3  f  a&p  ba&lep  pe  b»l  pe  f  plob  ne  gpette.  yp 
gyt  to-b»j  pa&pcmb»penbe  on  aelcep  cynnep  bk&bum.  ^  ]wi 
pynbon  ppytSe  pae^epe  ;j  luptmnhce  on  Co  peonne.  ac  ]>onne  hij 
man  on  hanb  nym^.  }>onne  peojitSatS  hi^  to  acxan ;  • 


IV. 

Mji  tS«m  }>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»pe  Jiupenb  pmtpa  ^ 
himb-pypantij.  Thelepcipep  3  Liappachi  }>a  leobe  betuh  him 
%eym  uphopon.  3  p»t;  bpu^on  o5  hi  mib  ealle  oppl^ene  paepon. 
butan  ppy^e  peapum.  3  ppa-])eah  "^  ]>»p  co  lape  peaptS  ^apa 
Thelepcipa.  hy  heopa  lanb  op^eapan.  3  25®P^P®^  Ro^um  )>aBC 
i^lanb.  pilnienbe  ^  hy  selcum  ^epinne  o^plo^en  heepbon.  ac  hy 
Epeacap  }>a&p  onpunbon.  "]  hy  mib  ealle  popbybon !  • 


JEtji  5am  ]7e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&pe  eahta  hunb  pmtpa. 
mib  ejyptum  peap5  pypan  jeap  pe  unjemethca  eop5-pela.  ^  hy 
a&ptep  pam  pa&pon  on  j^am  m»ptan  hmi^e  o5pe  pypan  ^eap. 
"}  him  ^a  lopeph.  pihtpip  man.  nub  ^obcunbe  pultume  ^eheidp  \  • 
Fpom  tSam  lopepe  Pompeiup^.  pe  h»fena  pcop.  3  hip  cmht 
luptmui'  p»pan  5up  pmjenbe.  lopeph  pej>e  pn-gjft  pa&p  hyp 
^ebpo^pa.  ;]  eac  ^eappa  opep  hi  ealle.  f  him  ]>a  onbpa&benbum 
)>»m  jebpotSpiun.  hy  ^enamon  lopeph  3  hine  jepealbon  m 
^ypta  lanb.  Da  paebe  he  Pompeiup  f  he  }ia&p  bpycp»ptap 
jeleopnobe.  "3  op  fa&m  bpycpaeptum  f  he  jepun'obe  moni^e 
punbop  to  pypcenne.  3  J  he  mihte  ppa  pel  ppepn  peccan.  •]  eac 
faet  he  op  f a&m  cpa&pte  rhapaone  )>%m  cynmje  ppa  leop  pupbe. 
-}  he  pa&be  f  he  op  fg&m  bpycpaepte  jeleopnobe  jobcunbne  pip- 
bom.  f  he  }>8&p  lanbep  pseftmba&pn^e  ]raipa  pypan  S^^P^  ^P 
bepopan  paebe.  ^  )>apa  o5epa  pypan  ^eapa  pa&ble.  }>e  )>a&p  a&ptep 
com.  "3  hu  he  ^^^abepobe  on  )wm  aeppan  pypan  ^eapan  mib 


£old  fruits  were,  because  the  river  Jordan  annually  over- 
flowed the  midst  of  the  countrj  with  a  flood  a  foot  thick, 
with  which  it  was  afterwards  manured.  Then  was  that  na- 
tion enjoyiag  to  the  utmost  this  *great  prosperity,  till  enor^ 
mous  siiHul  lust  waxed  within  them,  and  for  that  sitiful  lust 
God's  vengeance  came  on  them,  so  that  he  burned  the  whole 
country  with  sulphureous  Are;  and  afterwards  water  was 
standing  over  the  land  as  the  deluge  had  formerly  overflowed 
it ;  and  that  part  which  the  flood  did  not  touch,  is  to  this 
day  fertile  in  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  which  are  very  fair  and 
delightful  to  look  upon ;  but  when  any  one  takes  them  into 
his  hand,  then  they  turn  to  ashes. 

IV. 

In  the  year  a  thousand  and  seventy  before  the  building 
of  Eome,  the  Telchises  and  Carsathii  began  a  war  between 
them,  and  carried  it  on  till  they  were  all  slain  except  a  very 
few,  and  yet  those  of  the  Telchlse?  who  survived,  abandoned 
thidr  country,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  hoping  that 
.  they  had  escaped  from  all  war ;  but  there  the  Greeks  found 
them,  and  entirely  destroyed  them. 

V. 

Eight  hundred  years  before  the  builduig  of  Eome  there 
was  a  vast  plenty,  for  seven  years,  in  Egypt,  and  after  that 
for  the  next  seven  years  there  was  a  terrible  famine ;  and 
Joseph,  a  righteous  man,  much  assisted  them  by  the  divine 
support.  Of  this  Joseph,  Pompeius,  the  heathen  poet,  and 
his  servant,  Justin,  thus  sang.  Joseph  was  the  youngest  of 
his  brethren,  and  also  wiser  than  them  all;  so  that  his 
brethren,  dreading  him,  took  Joseph  and  sold  him  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Pompeius  then  said  that  he  there  learned 
magic,  and  through  that  magic  was  wont  to  work  many 
wonders;  that  he  could  well  interpret  dreams,  and  also 
that  he  was  beloved  by  Pharaoh,  the  king,  for  that  craft : 
and  he  said  that  by  magic  he  had  learned  heavenly  wis- 
dom, so  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years  of  fruitfulness, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  famine  which  came  after ; 
and   how   he    gathered  in  the  first   seven  years,  through 
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hjj  pifbome.  f  he  J)a  a&ptepan  rypan  jeap  eall  -p  pole  ^eycfibe  ^ 
pit5  f  one  miclan  hunjop.  ^  faebe  "p  GOoyfef  paepe  p«f  lofepef 
pinu.  -p  him  ps&pan  fpam  him  bpycpaptaf  jecynbe.  foptJon  J>e 
he  monije  punbop  pophte  m  ^Jpcum.  j  pop  ps&m  pole  f  e  on 
f  aet  lanb  becom,  pe  pcop  pa&p  pecjenbe  f  ^jypci  abpipen  GOoypep 
ut  mib  hip  leobum.  popt5on  paebe  Pompeiup  •]  J>a  Gjyptipcan 
bipceopap.  f  fa  Iiobep  punbop  J)e  on  hiopa  lanbum  ^epopben. 
pa&pon  CO  fon  ^ebon  f  hi  hiopa  a^num  jobum  jecealbe  pa&pon. 
f  put  biopoljilb.  nalep  f am  poSan  Iiobe.  poptSon  fe  hiopa  jobu 
pynbon  bpycpa&pca  lapeopap.  ■]  f  pole  nu  jyt  f  tacn  lopepep 
jepecneppe  aepcep-pyljea^.  "^  ip  ^  hy  ^^eapa  jehpilce  )>one  piptan 
bael  ealpa  hiopa  eoptJ-pa&ptma  faem  cyninje  to  japole  jepyllatS  *.  • 
paep  pe  hunjep  on  faep  cyninjep  bajum  on  ^yptum.  fe 
mon  ha&c  Smopep.  J)eah  t5e  hiopa  f  eap  pa&pe  f  hy  ealle  hiopa 
cymnjap  hetan  Phapaon*.-  On  ]>a&pe  ylcan  tibe  picpaibe 
Baleup  pe  cynmj  in  Sppipia  J)a&p  aep  pa&p  Ninup ;  •  On  ^a&m 
leobum  fe  mon  Spji  ha&c  picpabe  Kpip  pe  cynmjc ;  •  On  ^a&pe 
cibe  na&p  na  ma  cyninja  anpealba.  bucan  fypan  )>pim  picum. 
ac  pyS^an  paep  pio  bypen  op  him  opep  ealle  poplb  1-  Sc  tJaet  ip 
Co  punbpianne.  faec  fa  ^ypci  ppa  lycle  foncuuje  pipcon 
lopepe.  fa&p  fe  he  Ky  sec  himjpe  ahpebbe.  f  hi  hyp  cyn  ppa  • 
pa^e  jeunapebon.  3  hy  ealle  Co  nybhnjum  him  jebybon;* 
Spa  eac  ip  jyc  on  ealpe  f yppe  populbe.  feah  Iiob  lanjpe^tjibe 
piUe  hpam  hyp  piUan  co-popla&can.  '3  he  f  onne  f  aep  epc  lycelpe 
cibe  folije.  f  he  pona  popjyt  f  50b  f  he  aep  haepbe.  ;]  je^enctS 
f  aftC  ypel  f  aec  he  f  onne  haepS ;  • 


VI. 

Mji  "Saem  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  fa&pe  eahca  hunb  pmcpa 
■3  cyn  ^eapan.  picpobe  3!mbiccio  pe  cynmj  m  Schena  Epeca 
bypiji*  pe  paep  pe  fpibba  cymnj  fe  aepcep  Eecpope  fa&m 
cynmje  picpabe.  fe  a&pepc  paep  f aepe  bup^e  cynmj  *  •  On  f aep 
Hmbiccionej*  Cibe  pupbon  ppa  mycele  paecep-plob  jeonb  ciJle 
poplb.  •]  feah  ma&pc  m  Thapalia  Epeca  bypij  ymb  fa  beopjap 
f  e  man  haec  Papnappup.  f  aep  pe  cynmj  Theuhaleon  picpobe.  f 
popneah  eall  f  pole  poppeap^.  •]  pe  cyninjc  Theuhaleon  ealle 
fa  fe  CO  him  mib  pcypum  o^plujon  Co  faem  beopjum.  he 
hy  faep  onpenjc.  3  hy  faep  apebbe*.-  Be  faem  Theuhaleon 
paep  jecpeben.  ppilce  mon  bippel  paebe.  f  he  paepe  moncynnep 
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his  wisdom,  so  that  in  the  second  seven  years  he  protected  all 
the  people  against  the  great  famine,  and  said  that  Moses  was 
this  Joseph's  son,  from  whom  he  learned  magic,  because  he 
wrought  many  wonders  in  Egypt.  And  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  happened  in  that  land,  the  poet  says  that  the 
Egyptians  drove  Moses  out  with  his  people;  because,  said 
Pompeius  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  that  those  miracles  of 
God  which  were  performed  in  their  land  were  done  that  they 
might  be  ascribed  to  their  own  gods,  who  are  devils,  not  to 
the  true  Q-od,  because  their  own  gods  are  teachers  of  magic. 
And  that  nation  still  follows  that  token  of  Joseph's  ordinance, 
that  is,  that  they  every  year  give  a  fifth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  their  king  for  a  tax. 

This  famine  happened  in  the  days  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Amasis ;  though  it  was  their  custom  to  call  all  their 
kings  Pharaoh.  At  the  same  time  King  Baleus  ruled  in  As- 
syria, where  Nimus  had  been  previously.  Over  those  people, 
who  are  called  Argivi,  King  Apis  ruled.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  governments  of  kings  but  in  these  three  kingdoms ; 
but  afterwards  the  example  of  them  was  [followed]  over  all 
the  world.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Egyptians 
showed  so  Kttle  gratitude  to  Joseph  for  having  delivered  them 
from  famine,  that  they  so  quickly  dishonoured  his  kin,  and 
made  them  all  their  slaves.  So,  however,  it  still  is  in  this  world ; 
though  Grod  permits  every  one  to  have  his  will  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  then  suffer  for  a  short  time,  he  soon  forgets  the 
good  which  he  had  before,  and  remembers  the  evil  which 
he  then  has. 


YI. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  building  of  Eome, 
King  Amphictyon  reigned  in  Athens,  a  city  of  G-reece.  He 
was  the  third  king  that  reigned  after  Cecrops,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  this  Amphictyon, 
there  was  so  great  a  flood  over  the  whole  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  town,  near  the  hills  called  Parnas- 
sus, where  King  Deucalion  reigned,  that  almost  all  the  folk 
perished ;  ftnd  the  King  Deucalion  received  and  fed  all  those 
who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  in  ships  to  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  of  this  Deucalion,  as  if  told  as  a  fable,  that  he  waa 
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cybpienb.  fpa  fpa  Noe  ps&f  *  •  On  fa&m  bajum  paef  f e  m»fta 
man-cpealin  m  jEthiopian  Spppica  leobe.  j^^a  J>»t  heopa  peapa 
CO  lape  pupbon;*  €ac  on  f»m  bajnm  paef  ^  Libep  Patqi 
opeppan  )>a  unbepijenban  Inbea  "Scobe.  3  hy  ppneah  mib-ealle 
popbybe.  »5j?€p  je  mib  bpuncennyf j*e.  je  mib  ppen-luftum. 
je  mib  man-flyhcum.  }>eah  hy  hine  ejit  »ptep  hyf  ba&je  heom 
pop  50b  haefbon.  3  hy  fa&bon  jJ  he  ysdjie  eaUej-  jepmnef 
palbenb  ^ 


VII. 

JEp  t5am  fe  Romebuph  jefcimbpeb  psepe  eahta  hunb  pmtpa. 
3  pip  pincpum.  gepeap^  faefc  GOoypep  laebbe  Ippahela  pole  op 
JE^yptum.  8&ptep  f aem  manejum  punbpum  fe  he  J^aep  jebon 
haepbe ;  •  Daet  paep  faec  popme.  f  hypa  ps&cep  pupbon  Co 
blobe !  •  Da  paep  f  aec  aepceppe.  f  ppoxap  comon  geonb  eall 
Gjypca  lanb.  ppa  pela  f  man  ne  mihce  nan-  peopc  pypcan.  ne 
nanne  mece  ^ejyppan.  f  ]?apa  pypma  ns&pe  empela  faem 
mece  aep  he  jejeappob  paepe  ]  •  iJpibbe  ypel  paep  aepcen  ]>am. 
f  jnaeccap  comon  opep  eall  ]?aec  lanb.  je  inne  je  uce.  mib  pyp- 
pmeopcenbum  bicmn.  "j  aej^ep  je  ]?a  men  je  ]?a  nycenu  ima- 
blmnenhce  pmienbe  paepon;-  Da  paep  ]?aec  peopt$e.  J>aec 
ealpa  pcamlicopc  paep.  f  hunbep  pleo^an  comon  jeonb  eall  J^aec 
mancyn.  3  hy  cpupon  }>aem  mannum  becpoh  "pa.  "Beoh.  je 
^eonb  eall  fa  hmu.  ppa  hiC  eac  peH  jebapenobe.  faeC  Irob  fa 
raaepcan  opepmecco  ^enitJpobe  mib  faepe  bipmeplicepcan  ppace. 
3  faepe  unpeopt51icopcan ;  •  Daec  pipCe  paep  hyjia  nycena 
cpealm  *.  •  Daec  pyxce  paep.  faec  eaU  pole  paep  on  blaebpan.  j 
Sa  paepon  J7?i^e  hpeoplice  beppcenbe.  3  ]>a  popmp  ucpionbe ;  • 
Daec  pype^e  paep.  f  tSaep  com  hajol  pe  paep  pit5  pype  jemenjeb. 
faec  lie  aej^ep  ploh  je  fa  menn.  je  fa  nycenu.  ge  eall  f aec  on 
f  aem  lanbe  paep  peaxenbep  "j  jpopenbep ;  •  DaeC  eahcot5e^  paep. 
f  aec  jaeppcapan  comon.  3  ppaecon  ealle  fa  jaepp-citJap.  f e  bupan 
f aepe  eop^an  paepon.  je  pupbon  fa  jaepp-ci^ap.  3  fa  pypcpuman 
jceoppenbe  paepon ; •  Daec  nyjotSe  paep.  f aec  f aep  com ha^ol  3 
j-pa  mycel  fypcepnep.  je  baejep  je  nihcep.  3  ppa  jebpepeblic. 
^aec  hic  man  jepelan  mihce;-  Daec  ceotJe  paep.  faec  ealle  fa 
cnihcap.  3  ealle  fa  maebena  f e  on  f aem  lanbe  ppmncennebe 
paepon.  pupbon  on  anpe  nihc  acpealbe.  3  feah  faeC  pole  nolbe 
aep  IfObe  abugan.  hf  IxpaetJpe  fa  hypa  untJaneep  himjehyppume 
paepon.  ppa  pj^e  ppa  hi  aep  OOoype.  3  hyppolce  faep  uc-paepelbep 
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the  parent  of  mankind,  as  Noah  was.  In  those  days  there 
was  the  greatest  plague  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of  Africa,  so 
that  few  of  them  survived.  In  those  days  also  it  was,  that 
Liber  Pater  subdued  the  innocent  Indian  people,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  them,  either  by  drunkenness  and  sinful 
lusts,  or  slaughters ;  though  after  his  day  they  held  him  for 
a  god,  and  said  he  was  ruler  of  all  war. 


VII. 

Eight  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  it  happened  that  Moses  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  after  the  many  miracles  that  he  had  performed 
there.  The  first  was,  that  their  water  was  turned  to  blood. 
The  second  was,  that  frogs  came  over  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  so  many  that  no  one  could  do  any  work,  nor  prepare 
any  meat,  so  that  there  were  not  reptiles  as  much  as  meat 
before  it  could  be  dressed.  The  third  evil  was,  that  gnats 
came  over  all  the  land,  both  vnthin  doors  and  without,  vdth 
bites  smarting  like  fire,  and  both  men  and  cattle  were  un- 
ceasingly pained.  Then  was  the  fourth,  which  was  the  most 
shameful  of  all,  that  dog-flies  came  over  all  that  people, 
creeping  between  men's  thighs,  yea,  over  all  their  limbs  ;  so 
that  it  was  also  well  fitting  that  God  should  humble  the 
greatest  pride  with  the  most  ignominious  and  most  humi- 
liating vengeance.  The  fifth  was  the  plague  of  their  cattle. 
The  sixth  was,  that  all  the  people  had  boils,  which  burst  very 
virulently,  and  thence  issued  corruption.  The  seventh  was, 
that  hail  came  mixed  with  fire,  wluch  killed  both  men  and 
cattle,  yea,  everything  that  waxed  and  grew  on  the  land. 
The  eighth  was,  that  locusts  came  and  devoured  every  blade 
of  grass  which  was  above  the  earth,  yea,  even  gnawed  off  the 
grass  and  the  roots.  The  ninth  was,  that  hail  came,  and  such 
great  darkness,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  so  thick  that  it 
might  be  felt.  The  tenth  was,  that  aU  the  boys  and  all  the 
maidens,  who  were  the  first-born  in  the  land,  were  killed  in 
one  night ;  and  though  that  people  would  not  before  submit 
to  God,  yet  they  then,  against  their  wills,  were  obedient 
to  Him ;  as  much  as  they  before  had  forbidden  Moses  and  his 
people  to  depart  from  Egypt,  so  much  were  they  the  more 
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pypnbon.  fpa  micle  hy  paspon  jeopnpan.  J>a&c  by  him  ppam  pil- 
jen ;  •  Sc  j-eo  hpeoppinj.  J>e  him  fa  jepeaptS.  fjyytSe  patSe  on 
pypj-an  5eJ)anc  jehpyppeb ;  •  Ppaebhce  f e  cjumjc  }>a  mib  hif 
polce  heom  paej*  »ftep-j:yl5enbe.  3  hy  jecyppan  polbe  ejrt  Co 
e^ypcum ;  •  8e  kymnjc  Phapaon  haepbe  fyx  hunb  pi^-p»^a.  3 
J7?a  jrela  fs&f  otJpej'  hepej-  pg&f .  -p  man  ma&j  f anon  oncnapan. 
J>a  him  ppa  pela  manna  onbpebon  fpa  mib  COoyye  p»pon.  ^g&t 
ps&f  fyx  hunb  fufenba  manna  ;•  ppaeSpe  Iiob  ))amiclan  Pha- 
paonej-  menje  jelytlobe.  3  hypa  opepma&can  opepmetco  ge- 
ny^epobe.  3  bepopan  OOoyfe  3  hif  poke.  3  tSone  Reaban  j*»  on 
tpelp  pejaj-  abpijbe.  paefc  hi  bpijan  fotan  J>aBne  pae  opeppep- 
bon ;  •  Da  paet  gepapon  fa  ^ypte.  hy  fa  jecpymebon  hypa 
bpyap.  Iieamep  3  GOambpep.  3  jecpupebon  mib  hypa  bpycpa&pt- 
um.  faec  hy  on  tSone  ilcan  pe^  pepan  meahtan.  fa  hi  fa  on 
innan  f aem  pse-paepelbe  p»pon.  fa  jebupon  hi  eaUe  3  abpim- 
con;*  Daec  cacn  nu  jyc  ip  opjyte  on  faep  paftp  ptat$e  hpasp 
f  apa  pij-pa&^na  hpeol  onjanjenbe  paepon ;  -^  Daec  beS  Iiob  to 
tacne  eaUimi  mancynne.  f  f  eah  hic  pmb  o^tSe  paep  plob  mib 
ponbe  opepbpipen.  f  hiC  "Seah  bit5  ept  ppa  jepyne  ppa  hic  a&p 
pa&p!'  On  fa&pe  Cibe  pa&p  po  opep-myccle  h»to  on  ealpe 
populbe.  nalep  -p  an  -p  men  pa&pon  miclum  jeppencce.  ac  eac 
ealle  nytenu  pp^jr^e  neah  poppupbon.  3  fa  puSmeptan  Ethio- 
pian hg&pbon  bpyne  pop  tSa&pe  haece.  3  ScitStSie  Sa  nop^mepcan 
ha&pbon  unjepunehce  haecon;*  Da  ha&pbon  mom^e  unpipe 
menn  him  Co  popbe.  3  Co  leapunj-ppelle.  •^  po  haece  na&pe  pop 
hiopa  pynnum.  ac  pa&bon  f  hio  paepe  pop  Feconcippoppcapunje. 
anep  mannep]* 


vni. 

iEp  tSa&m  f  e  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  pa&pe  pyx  hunb  pmcpan 
3  pp.  in  ^ypcum  peapS  on  anpe  nihc  pipcij  manna  opplejen. 
ealle  ppam  hiopa  ajnum  p\mum.  3  ealle  fa  men  comon  ppam 
cpam  jebpotipan;-  Da  fip  ^ebon  pa&p  fa-j^yt  lypeban  fa 
jebpot5pa;-  8e  ylbpa  paep  hacen  Danaup.  fe  faep  ypelep 
opbppuma  paep.  pe  peap8  op  hip  pice  abpaepeb.  3  on  SIpje  f  aec 
lanb  he  pleonbe  becom.  3  hip  pe  cynmj  faep  Tenelaup  milbehce 
onpenj.  f  eah  he  hic  him  epc  mib  ypele  popjiilbe.  fa  he  hme  op  hip 
pice  abpaepbe ;  •     On  f  aem  bag;um  on  Gjypcan  paep  faep  kymnjep 
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deSirous  that  thej  should  depart  from  them.  But  the  re- 
pentance which  then  came  over  them  was  yery  soon  turned 
to  worse  thoughts.  Quickly  was  the  king,  with  his  people, 
following  after  them,  and  would  bring  them  back  again  to 
Egypt.  King  Pharaoh  had  six  hun&ed  war-chariots,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  the  other  host,  which  may  thence  be 
known,  when  so  many  men  dreaded  them  as  were  with 
Moses,  that  was  six  hundred  thousand  men.  God,  however, 
lessened  the  great  multitude  of  Pharaoh,  and  humbled  their 
excessive  pride  before  Moses  and  his  people,  and  dried  up 
the  Eed  Sea  into  twelve  ways,  so  that  they  crossed  that  sea 
with  dry  feet.  When  the  Egyptians  saw  that,  their  magicians, 
G^eames  and  Mambres,  encouraged  them,  and  they  trusted 
that  by  their  sorceries  they  could  cross  over  the  same  road ; 
but  when  they  were  in  the  sea-road,  they  all  sank  and  were 
drowned.  The  track  is  still  known  on  the  sea-shore  where 
the  wheels  of  their  war-chariots  passed.  God  does  this  as  a 
token  to  aU  mankind,  so  that,  though  the  wind  or  sea-flood 
cover  it  with  sand,  yet  it  will  be  again  seen  as  plain  as  it 
was  before.  At  that  time  was  the  very  intense  heat  all  over 
the  world,  so  that  not  only  men  were  sorely  afflicted,  but  also 
all  the  cattle  were  very  near  perishing.  And  the  southmosi 
Ethiopians  had  burning  in  place  of  heat ;  and  the  Scythians, 
the  most  northern,  had  unusual  heats.  Then  many  unwise 
men  uttered  the  opinion  and  ^Ekbehood,  that  the  heat  was  not 
for  their  sins,  but  said  that  it  was  through  the  transformation 
of  Phaeton,  [who  was  only]  a  man ! 


vin. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  five  before  the  building  of 
Eome,  fifty  men  were  slain  in  Egypt  in  one  night,  all  by 
their  own  sons,  and  all  these  men  came  firom  two  brothers. 
When  this  was  done,  the  brothers  were  yet  living.  The 
elder  was  named  Danaus,  who  was  the  author  of  this  evil. 
He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  came  a  fugitive  to  the 
land  of  Argos,  and  there,  Sthenelaus,  the  king,  received  him 
kindly,  though  he  afterwards  requited  him  with  evil,  when 
he  expelled  him* from  his  kingdom.   In  those  days  it  was  the 
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• 

])eap  BoppitSif .  f  ealle  fa  cuman.  fe  hine  jef ohfcon.  he  to  blote 
jebybe.  "j  hif  jobum  bebeab ;  • 

Ic  polbe  nu.  cpa&tS  Opopuj*.  ^  me  J>a  jeanbpJTiban.  J>a  ])e 
fecjatS  faet  feof  poplb  jy  nu  pypfe  on  ^ypan  cpiftenbome. 
fonne  hio  aeji  on  ]>8&m  ha&fenp cype  paepe.  f onne  hi  fpylc  ^eblot 
3  fpylc  mop8  bonbe  pa&pon.  jT^ylc  ic  hep  a&p  bepopan  faebe'- 
pps&p  If  nu  on  8&ni^an  cpifCenbome.  becuh  him  fylpun.  f 
mon  him  ]>upfe  fpilc  onbpaeban.  f  hme  mon  a&m^^um  ^obiun 
bloce.  otStSe  hpa&p  jynbon  upe  ^obaj- .  fe  ppylcpa  mana  jypnen. 
fpilce  hiopa  p»pon  ? ;  • 

On  fs&m  ba^um  Pepj-euf  f e  cymnjc  op  Upeca  lanbe  m  ^pam 
mib  pypbe  pop.  "^  on  fa  '^eobe  pinnenbe  paep.  otS  hi  him  je- 
hyppume  paepon.  j  faepe  feobe  otSepne  naman  apcop  be  him 
pyluum.  ppa  hi  mon  py8^an  haec  Peppi ;  • 

Ic  pac  geape.  cpa&^  Opopiup.  f  ic  hip  pceal  hep  pela  opep- 
hebban.  -}  fa  ppell  f e  ic  pecje  ic  hi  pceal  ^epcypcan.  poptSon  fe 
Sppypie  ha&pbon  LX.  pmfcpa  "}  an  hunb  "^  an  fupenb  unbep 
pipcijan  cyninja  pice,  ^aet  hic  na  bucon  ^epynne  na&p.  o^f  sec 
Sapbanapohp  opplejen  peaptS.  "j  pe  anpalb  pitS'8an  on  GOaBtSe  je- 
hpeapp  ;•  Ppa  ip  faec  eall  tSaypel  fe  hi  bonbe  pa&pon  apec^ean 
maeje  otSSe  apeccean  ? ;  •  Gac  ic  pille  jeppijian  Toncohp  j 
Philopep.  ^apa  pcanbhceptepa  ppella.  hu  mane^a  bipmeplice 
jepm  Tontolup  jeppemebe.  pytStSan  he  cyninjc  pa&p.  ymb  fone 
cnihc  fe  he  neabmja  ^enam.  Iianemefip.  "3  hu  he  hip  a^enne 
punu  hip  ^obum  to  blote  acpealbe.  "^  hme  him  pylp  pi'8t$an  to 
mete  jejyppebe ;  •  €ac  me  pceal  aBpeotan  ymbe  Philopep.  ^ 
ymbe  Tapbanuj*.  "j  ymbe  ealjia  fapaTjioiana  5epin  to  aj-ecgenne* 
popt5on  on  j*peUum  j  on  leotSum  hiopa  ^epm  cuSe  pmbonj  •  Ic 
pceaU  eac  ealle  poplaetan.  fa  t5e  op  Peppeo  •]  op  Labmo  ^psebe 
pynbon.  j  eac  ■8a  fe  op  Thebani  j  op  8paptani  jepa&be  pynbon  > 
Gac  ic  piUe  jeppijian  f  apa  man-baeba  fapa  LemniatSum.  ;)  Pan- 
thionip  f  a&p  cynmjep.  hu  hpeoplice  he  peap'S  abpaepeb  op  2^the- 
nientium  hip  a^enpe  feobe.  "^  S&pejap^  ThijepBep.  hu  hiheopa 
jra&bepap  opplogan.  "]  ymb  hiopa  hetehcan  poplijneppa.  ic  hit  eaU 
popla&te ;  •  ^c  ic  hep  poplaete  Sbipup.  hu  he  a&^^ep  opploh  je 
hip  ajenne  pa&bep.  ge  hip  pteop-paebep.  je  hip  jteop-punu ;  •  On 
f aem  bajum  pa&pon  ppa  unjemetlice  ypel.  f  fa  men  pylp  pa&bon. 
^aet  heponep  tunjul  hiopa  ypel  plu^on ;  • 
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custom  of  the  king,  Busiris,  in  Egypt,  that  all  strangers  who 
resorted  to  him  he  sacrificed  and  offered  to  his  gods. 

I  would  now,  says  Orosius,  that  those  would  answer  me, 
who  say,  that  this  world  is  now  worse,  in  this  Christianity, 
than  it  was  before  in  heathenism,  when  they  were  enacting 
such  sacrifices  and  murders,  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 
Where  is  there  now,  in  any  [part  of]  Christendom,  among 
themselves  that  men  need  to  dread  being  sacrificed  to  any 
gods  ?  or  where  are  our  gods  who  desire  such  atrocities  as 
those  were  ? 

In  those  days  Perseus  the  king  went  from  Greece  into 
Asia  with  an  army,  and  made  war  on  that  people  until  they 
were  obedient  to  him  ;  and  gave  another  name  to  the  nation 
from  himself,  so  that  they  were  afterwards  called  Persians. 

I  well  know,  says  Orosius,  that  I  shall  here  omit  many 
things  of  this  [time],  and  that  those  narratives  which  I 
shall  relate,  I  shall  shorten ;  because  the  Assyrians,  for  1160 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  fifty  kings,  were  never  without  war, 
till  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  and  the  power  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medes.  Who  is  there  that  can  relate  or  enume- 
rate all  the  evils  that  they  did  ?  I  will  also  pass  by  in  silence 
the  most  abominable  histories  of  Tantalus  and  Pelops  ;  how 
many  disgraceful  wars  Tantalus  carried  on  after  he  was  king, 
on  account  of  the  youth  Granymede,  whom  he  forcibly  took  ; 
and  how  he  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  his  gods,  and  afterwards 
prepared  him  for  himself  for  food.  It  would  weary  me  also  to 
relate  about  Pelops,  and  about  Dardanus,  and  about  all  the 
wars  of  the  Trojans ;  because  their  wars  are  known  in  histories 
and  in  songs.  I  shall  likewise  omit  all  that  has  been  said 
about  Perseus  and  Cadmus,  and  also  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans.  I  will  also  pass  in  silence  the 
crimes  of  the  Lemnians,  and  of  King  Pandion,  how  cruelly 
he  was  driven  from  the  Athenians,  his  own  people ;  and  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  how  they  slew  their  fathers,  and  about 
their  execrable  lusts,  I  shall  omit  it  all ;  I  shall  also  here 
omit  Oedipus,  how  he  slew  both  his  own  father  and  his  step- 
father, and  his  stepson.  In  those  days  there  was  such  enor- 
mous evil  that  men  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven  flew  from 
their  wickedness. 
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IX. 

JEji  "Sam  J)e  Romebujili  ^ecimbjieb  pa&fie  j*yx  hunb  pmtjium 
^  fyxtyj^um.  peapt$  f  unjemetlice  mycle  gepeohc  betpeoh  £pe- 
tenfe  ;j  Xchemenj*e  ]>8&m  polcum.  3  ]?a  Ejiecenfe  hg&fbon  ^one 
^imlican  pje.  "^  ealle  tSa  a&'6elef can  beajxn  )7apa  ^thenienfa  hy 
^enamon.  3  fealbon  "Saem  GDinocaupo  to  etanne.  f  pa&f  healj: 
mann  bealf  leo ;  •  On  ^d&m  bajum  paj-  f  Laphice  •]  Tbeff aU 
pa&pon  pinnenbe  him  becpeonan.  tSoime  Sa  Laphit^e  jepapon 
TLejjali  f  pole  op  hiopa  hoppan  beon  peohtenbe  pit$  hi.  ponne 
hetan  hi  Eentailpi.  f  pynbon  healp  hopp  3  healp  men.  pop^on  t5e 
hi  on  hoppe  peohcan  ne  jepapon  aep  }>a '  • 


-^p  f  aem  tSe  Romebuph  gecimbpeb  pa&pe  peopep  hunb  pmtpan 
3  hunb-eahtacigum,  Vepojep  £^^b.  cynmj  fd^y  pinnenbe  on 
puts  bs&le  ISpiam.  ot$  fe  him  pe  ma&pta  ba&l  peaptJ  unbeptSeobeb. 
3  he  Vepogep  ^ypta  cynmj  paep  py^tSan  mib  pypbe  papenbe  on 
Sci^tSie  on  pa  nop'8  bs&lap.  "3  hip  a&penbpacan  bepopan  apenbe  Co 
faepe  tSeobe.  "3  him  uncpeojenblice  pec^an  hec.  f  hi  otSep  pcolbon. 
otSSe  f  lanb  sec  him  alypan.  oStSe  he  hi  polbe  mib  jepeohce  pop- 
bon  3  pophepjian .' •  Py  him  fa  ^epcabpiphce  anbpypbon  3 
cp»bon.  f  hic  ^emabhc  pa&pe  3  unpihchc.  -f  ppa  opepplenceb 
cymng  pceolbe  pmnan  on  ppa  eapm  pole  ppa  hi  pa&pon.  hecan 
him  peah  f  anbpypbe  peejan.  f  him  leoppe  paepe  pitS  hme  Co 
peohcanne.  }>onne  japol  Co  ^Ibenne ;  •  pi  -p  jela&pcon  ppa.  3 
pona  "Sone  cymnje  jeplymbon  mib  hip  polce.  3  him  aepcep  pol- 
penbe  pa&pon.  3  eaJle  ^ypca  apepcon.  buran  t$a&m  pen-lanbum 
anan.  3  ]7a  hi  hampeapb  penbon.  be  pepcan  ]>8&pe  ea  €uppace. 
ealle  ^piam  hy  jenybbon  f  hi  him  japol  gulbon.  3  t5a&p  pa&pon 
pipcyne  jeap  f  lanb  hepjienbe  3  pepcenbe.  oS  hiopa  pip  him 
penbon  a&penbpacan  a&pcep.  3  him  pa&bon.  f  hi  o'8ep  bybon. 
o^tSe  ham  come.  oStSe  hi  him  polbon  o'Seppa  pepa  eeopani- 
Pi  J>a  f  lanb  poplecon,  3  him  hampeapb  pepbon '. 
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IX. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  sixty  before  the  foimdation 
of  Eome,  happened  that  exceedingly  great  fight  between  the 
Cretans  and  Athenians,  and  the  Cretans  had  a  bloody  victory, 
and  they  took  aU  the  noblest  children  of  the  Athenians,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Minotaur  to  be  eaten,  which  was  half  man 
half  lion.  In  those  days  it  was  that  the  LapithsB  and  Thessa- 
lians  warred  with  each  other.  "When  the  Lapithse  saw  the 
Thessalians  fighting  against  them  on  horseback,  they  called 
them  Centaurs,  that  is  half  horse  half  man ;  because  they 
had  never  before  seen  fighting  on  horseback. 


Pour  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  building  of 
Eome,  Yesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  on  a  war  in  the  south 
part  of  Asia,  tiU  most  of  it  was  subjected  to  him ;  and  he, 
Yesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  afterwards  marched  with  an  army 
into  the  north  parts,  into  Scythia,  and  sent  his  ambassadors 
before  him  to  that  nation,  and  commanded  them  to  say  un- 
equivocally, that  they  should  either  redeem  that  land  from 
him,  or  he  would  ruin  and  desolate  them  with  war.  They 
thereupon  discreetly  answered  him,  and  said,  that  it  was 
wicked  and  unjust,  that  so  highly  exalted  a  king  should 
make  war  on  so  poor  a  nation  as  they  were.  They,  how- 
ever, bade  that  answer  to  be  given  him :  that  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  them  to  fight  against  him  than  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. That  they  made  good,  and  soon  put  the  king  with  his 
people  to  flight ;  and  pursued  him  and  laid  all  Egypt  waste, 
except  the  fen-lands  alone.  And  as  they  returned  home- 
wards, on  the  west  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  compelled 
all  Asia  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  they  were  there  plunder- 
ing and  ravaging  that  country  for  fifteen  years,  till  their  wives 
sent  messengers  after  them,  and  said  to  them  that  they  must 
do  one  or  the  other,  eith*  return  home,  or  they  would  choose 
other  husbands.  They  then  left  that  country  and  went  home- 
wards. 
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On  faepe  ylcan  tibe  pujxbon  tpejen  aetSelinjaf  aplymbe  op 
8ci'5tSian.  Pleniuf  -j  Scolopetiuj-  psepan  hatene.  "j  ^eppan  -^ 
lanb.  "3  jebubon  becpeoh  Eappabociam  "^  Pontum.  neah  ]>»pe 
laejjan  Sfiam.  ^  tSa&p  pmnenbe  paepon.  o^f  hi  him  }>»p  eapb 
^enamon.  3  hi  faep.  sejiep  hpsebhce  cibe.  jrpam  f aem  lanbleobum 
Suph  feapa  ofplejene  pupbon*,-  Da  pupbon  hiopa  pij:  ppa 
fapije  on  hiopa  mobe.  "j  ppa  ppiijhce  ^ebpepeb,  a&jtSep  ^e  "Sapa 
a&^elinja  pip.  je  papa  otSeppa  manna.  Se  mib  him  opj'lejene 
paepan.  f  hi  pa&pna  naman.  Co  fon  f  hi  heopa  pepap  ppecan 
"Sohcan.  "j  hi  ]>a  hpaebhce  aepcep  paem  opplojon  eaUe  ]?a  pa&pneb- 
menn  pe  him  on  neapepte  paepon  ]  •  Fop^on  hy  bybon  ppa  pe 
hi  polbon  paec  pa  otSpe  pip  pa&pan  empapije  heom.  f  hy  py^tSan 
on  him  pulcum  haepbon.  f  hi  ma  meahtonhypapepap  ppecan  > 
pi  pa  pa  pip  ealle  cojaebepe  ^ecypbon.  "^  on  pa&c  pole  pmnenbe 
pa&pon.  ^  pa  paepneb-men  pleanbe.  oS  hi  paep  lanbep  ha&pbon 
mycel  on  hiopa  anpedbe ;  •  Da  unbep  "Saem  jepinne.  hi  ^ena- 
mon  ppiS  pi^  tSa  paepneb-men ;  •  8y^^an  pa&p  hiopa  tJeap.  •})  hi 
aelce  jeape  ymbe  tpelp  monat$  topomne  pepbon.  j  pa&p  "Sonne 
beapn  apcpynbon.  ept  tSonne  pa  pip  heopa  beapn  kenbon.  tSonne 
pebbon  hi  pa  maeben-cilb.  -3  plojon  pahype-cilb.  ■]  Saem  maeben- 
cilban  hi  poptenbon  f  ppyppe  bpeopt  popan.  f  hit  peaxan  ne 
pceolbe.  f  hi  ha&pban  py  ptpenj^pan  pcyte.  pop'Son  hi  mon  het 
on  Epeacipc  Sinazonap.  f  ip  on  Gnjlipc  poptenbe  \  •  piopa  cpa 
pa&pan  heopa  cpena.  GOappepia  3  Lampiba  pa&pan  hatene.  hy 
heopa  hepe  on  tpa  tobaelbon.  otJep  a&t  ham  beon.  hiopa  lanb  to 
blealbenne.  oSep  ut-papan  to  pmnanne ;  •  Py  py^San  ^eeobon 
Gupopam  "^  Spam  Sone  maeptan  bael.  ^  getimbpebon  6ppepum 
Sa  buph.  3  monije  o^pe  on  paepe  laeppan  Spam,  "j  pt$f$an 
hiopa  hepep  pone  maeptan  bael  ham  penbon  mib  hiopa  hepe- 
hySe.  ■;)  "Sone  otSepne  bael  paep  leton.  'p  lanb  to  heaibenne ',  • 
Daep  peap^  GOappepa  pio  cpen  opplagen.  "^  mycel  paep  hepep  pe 
mib  hype  baeptan  paep ;  •  Daep  peapB  hype  bohtop  cpen.  Smope. 
pio  ylce  cpen  Sinope.  to-eacan  hype  hpaetpcype  "^  hype  mom- 
pealbmn  bujuSmn.  hype  hp  ^eenbobe  on  maegtShabe ',  • 

On  paem  bagmn  paep  ppa  mycel  eje  ppam  paem  pipmannum. 
f  Gupope  ne  Spia  ne  ealle  pa  neah  Seoba  ne  mihtan  a'Sencan 
ne  acpaeptan.  hu  hy  him  piSptanban  mihtan  aeptSon  hi  gecupon 
€pcol  Sone  ent.  -p  he  hi  pceolbe  mib  eallan  £peaca  cpaeptum. 
beppican.  "^  tSeah  ne  boppte  he  genet$^  f  he  hi  mib  pypbe  je- 
pope,  aep  he  ongan  mib  Epeaca  pcypmn.  pe  mon  Didmnnup 
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At  tliat  same  time  two  princes  were  expelled  from  Scythia, 
their  names  were  Plenus  and  Scolopythus,  and  proceeded  to 
and  ruled  the  country  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  near 
to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  carried  on  war  till  they  took 
their  habitation  there,  and  there  in  a  short  time  were  slain 
by  the  country  people  by  treachery.  Then  were  their  wives 
so  sorrowful  in  their  minds,  and  so  afflicted,  both  the  wives 
of  the  two  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  men  who  were  slain 
with  them,  that  they  took  arms  to  avenge  their  husbands, 
and  soon  afterwards  killed  all  the  males  nearest  to  them. 
They  did  so,  because  they  would  that  the  other  wives  should 
be  as  sorry  as  they,  that  they  might  then  have  support  in 
them,  that  they  might  better  avenge  their  husbands.  All 
these  wives  then  combined  together,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  people  and  slew  the  males  of  the  country,  until 
they  had  much  of  the  country  in  their  power.  TKen  during 
the  war,  they  made  peace  with  the  males.  Afterwards  it  was 
their  custom  every  year  or  twelve  month  to  come  together, 
and  there  then  to  beget  children.  Then,  when  the  women 
had  brought  forth  their  children,  they  fed  the  maiden-children, 
and  slew  the  male  children ;  and  of  the  maiden-children  they 
burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  it  might  not  grow,  that  they 
might  have  the  stronger  shooting  pow^er ;  therefore  they  were 
called  in  Grreek,  Amazonas,  that  is  English  hurned\  Two  of 
these  were  their  queens;  their  names  were  Marpesia  and 
Lampedo.  They  divided  their  army  into  two ;  one  [part]  to 
be  at  home  to  defend  the  land,  the  other  to  go  out  to  war. 
They  afterwards  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  built  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  many  others  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  home  the  greater  part  of 
their  army,  with  their  booty,  and  left  the  other  part  there, 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country.  There  was  the  queen 
Marpesia  slain,  and  many  of  the  army  that  remained  behind 
with  her.  Then  was  queen  her  daughter,  Sinope,  that  same 
Quieen  Sinope,  who  in  addition  to  her  bravery  and  manifold 
virtues,  ended  her  life  in  maidenhood. 

In  those  days  there  was  so  great  dread  from  those  women, 
that  neither  Europe,  nor  Asia,  nor  aU.  the  nations  near  could 
devise  or  resolve  how  they  might  withstand  them,  till  they 
chose  the  giant  Hercules,  to  overreach  them  with  every  kind 
of  Grecian  cunning.  And  yet  he  durst  not  venture  to  in- 
vade them  with  an  army  oefore  he  had  commenced  with 
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ha&t.  fe  man  fecj^  f  an  fcip  maeje  an  "Sufenb  manna^.  ^  "Sa 
nihcef  on  unjeappe  hi  on  bejic*!.  "^  hi  fpi^e  popfloh  "^  fopbybe. 
•]  hpa&}>epe  ne  meahte  hi  faef  lanbef  benafrman ;  •  On  tSsem 
bajnm  f »p  paepan  tpa  cpena.  fa  p»pan  jefpeoftpa.  3jichiopa 
3  Opithia.  ^  }>8&p  peaptS  Opichia  jepan jen ;  •  ^fCep  h;^e  penjc 
to  J^aem  pice  Penthepha.  po  on  J>a&m  Tjioianif  can  jepeohte  fpi'Se 
ma&pe  jepeapt5> 

pit  If  j-conbhc.  cp»t5  Opopuf.  ymb  fpylc  to  fppecanne. 
hpylc  hit  fa  p»]*.  fa  fpa  eapme  pipmen  [^  fpa  eKeobje  ha&p- 
bon  jejan  fone  cpa&ftjeftan  b»l.  "j  fa  hpateftan  men  eaHep 
f ifCf  mibbanjeapbef .  f aet  pa&f  Sfiam  3  6iipope  pel  popneah 
mib-ealle  apuppon.  3  ealba  ceaftpa.  3  ealb  bepij  topuppon.  ^ 
a&pep  t$am  hie  bybon  sejtJep  je  cynin^a  picu  j*8&can.  je  nipe 
ceaj-tpa  timbpebon.  "j  esQle  fa  popolb  on  hiopa  agen  pdl  on- 
penbenbe  pa&pon  polneah  C.  pintpa.  "j  ppa  jepunobe  men 
ps&pon  aeilmY  bpocej*.  f  a&tte  hie  hit  polneah  to  nanum  la?5e 
na&pbon.  fs&tte  hie^]  hy  ppa  tintpejebon.  ■]  nu  fa  Cotan 
comon  op  fam  hpatejtan  mannan  Iiepmaftua.  fe  a&^ep 
je  Pippup  pe  pet5a  Epeaca  cymnjc.  je  Slexanbep.  je  luhup 
pe  cpa&ptija  capepe.  hie  alle  ppam  him  onbpebon.  f  hi  hi 
mib  jepeohte  pohte^;*  pu  unjemethce  je  Rompape  be- 
mupcniatS  3  bepppeca^.  fa&t  eop  nu  pypp  pie  on  fypan  cpipten- 
bome.  f onne  fa&m  tSeobimi  fa  paepe.  pop^on  fa  Irotan  eop  hpon 
opephepjoban.  "j  eoppe  buph  abp»con.  ■;)  eopep  peape  opplojan. 
3  pop  hiopa  cpaeptum  3  pop  hiopa  hpa&tpcype  eoppa  pelppa 
anpalbep  eoppep  un^ancep  habban  mihtan.  f  e  nu  lupthce  pib- 
pumep  ppitJep.  3  pumne  ba&l  lanbep  set  eoy  bibbenbe  pynbon, 
to  5on  f  hi  eop  on  pultume  beon  moton.  3  hit  a&p  t$ypan  ^enoh 
a&metij  laej  3  jenoh  pepte.  3  je  hip  nane  note  naepbon ;  •  pu 
bhnbhce  monije  f eoba  pppecatJ  ymb  "Stfne  cpiptenbom.  f  hit 
nu  pyppe  py  f  onne  hit  aep  pg&pe.  -f  hi  nella^  jetSencan.  o^tJe  ne 
cunnan.  hpa&p  hit  jepupbe  a&p  t5aem  cpiptenbome.  f  a&mj  ^eob 
o^pe  hype  pillum  ppitSep  bs&be.  buton  hype  t5eapp  y»jie.  o'S^e 
hpaep  aenij  t$eob  a&t  ot$pe  myhte  ppiS  bejitan.  o^^e  mib  jolbe. 
otJSe  mib  peolppe.  o^t5e  mib  asni^an  peo.  butan  hi  him  unbep- 
^eobeb  paepe ;  •  Sc  py^t5an  Epipt  jebopen  psep.  f  e  eallep  mib- 
banjeapbep  ip  pibb  3  ppit$.  nalep  f  oaf  men  hi  mihtan  alypan 
mib  peo  op  "Seopbome.  ac  eac  tSeoba  him  betpeonan.  butan  i^eoy- 
bome.  jepibpume  paepon ;  •  Nu  pene  je  hpylce  pbbe  fa  pepap 
ha&pbon  aep  t5aem  cpiptenbome.  f  onne  hiopa  pip  ppa  moni^^b 
ypel  bonbe  paepon  on  ^ypan  mibbanjeapbe ;  • 
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Jhose  Grecian  ships,  which  are  called  duhnuns^,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  one  ship  may  contain  a  thousand  men,  and  then 
stole  upon  them  in  the  night  imawares,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed vast  numbers  of  them ;  and  yet  he  could  not  take  the 
country  from  them.  In  those  days  there  were  two  queens, 
who  were  sisters,  Antiope  and  Orithyia,  and  Orithyia  was 
taken  prisoner.  After  her  Penthesilea  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, who  gained  great  glory  in  the  Trojan  war. 

It  is  shameful,  says  Orosius,  to  speak  about  such  [a  state 
of  things]  as  was,  when  such  miserable  women  [and  so 
foreign]  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  part  and  the  bravest 
men  of  all  this  earth :  that  was,  Asia  and  Europe  they  well 
nigh  totally  prostrated,  and  destroyed  old  cities  and  old  towns ; 
and  after  that  they  sought  royal  realms,  and  built  new  cities, 
and  turned  the  whole  world  according  to  their  wiU,  for  very 
near  one  hundred  years,  and  so  accustomed  men  were  to 
every  calamity,  that  they  almost  accounted  it  no  evil  that 
they  so  tormented  them.  And  now  the  Goths  came  from  the 
bravest  men  of  Germany,  of  whom  Pyrrhus,  the  fierce  kmg  of 
Greece,  and  Alexander,  and  the  powerful  Julius,  aU  stood 
in  dread,  lest  they  should  seek  them  in  warfare.  How 
immoderately  ye  Romans  murmur,  and  complain  that  ye  are 
now  worse  in  this  Christianity  than  those  Gentiles  were ; 
because  the  Goths  have  plundered  you  a  little,  and  taken 
your  city,  and  slain  a  few  of  you ;  and  by  their  crafts  and 
bravery  might  have  had  dominion  over  you  in  your  own  de- 
spite ;  who  now  ardently  pray  you  for  a  tranquil  peace,  and 
some  portion  of  land,  that  they  be  of  aid  to  you ;  which 
land  previously  lay  siifficiently  unoccupied  and  sufficiently 
waste,  and  ye  had  no  enjoyment  of  it.  How  blindly  many 
people  speak  about  Christianity :  that  it  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  before,  and  will  not  or  cannot  call  to  mind  where  it 
happened  before  Christianity,  that  any  nation  voluntarily 
sued  another  for.  peace,  without  having  need  of  it,  or  where 
any  nation  could  obtain  peace  from  another,  either  with  gold 
or  with  silver,  or  with  any  money,  without  being  subjected 
to  it.  But  since  Christ  was  bom,  who  is  the  peace  and  love 
of  all  the  earth,  not  only  might  men  redeem  themselves  from 
thraldom  with  money,  out  nations  also  were  at  peace  with 
each  other,  without  slavery.  Now,  think  what  peace  men 
had  before  Christianity,  when  their  women  did  so  much  evil 
on  this  earth. 
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XI. 

JEp^  t$am  fe  Romebuph  jecimbjieb  p»pe  peopep  hunb  pmcpa 
;j  J^pitiJ  pmtjia.  jepeapt$  -p  Slexanbep.  Ppiamij-ej-  funu.  tSaef 
cynmjef  Of  Tpoiana  t$a&pe  bypij.  ^enam  faej*  cyninjef  pip 
GOonelauf .  op  La&cebemonia.  Epeaca  bypij.  61eua ;  •  Ymb  lu 
peaptS  f  ms&pe  jepm  ■]  fa  miclan  gepeohc.  Epeaca  ^  Tpoiajoa. 
ppa  fa&t  Epeacap  h»pbon  m.  pcipa  fapa  miclena  bulmuna.  3 
him  betpeonum  jeppopan.  f  hi  nwpjie  nolban  on  cySSe  cuman. 
»p  hi  heopa  ceonan  jeppa&con.  3  hi  fa  tyh  ^eap  ymb  ^a  buph 
pccenbe  paspon  3  peohcenbe ;  •  Ppa  ij*  f  apiman  mas^e  hpa&t 
faep  monqynnep  poppeaptS 'on  aajtSpe  hanb  ?  -p  Omepup  pe  pcop 
ppeocohcopt  paebe.  poptJon  nip  me  fsep  f eapp.  cpaet5  Opopup. 
CO  pecjenne.  popSon  hit  lanjpum  ip  3  eac  monejum  cutSl- 
Deah  ppa  hpilcne  mon  ppa  lypce  f  pican.  pa&be  on  hip  bocum 
hpilc  unjefcima  ^  hpilce  tibepneppa.  aejtSep  je  on  mon-plyhcan. 
je  on  hunjpe.  je  on  pcib-jebpyce.  je  on  miphcpe  poppceapunje. 
ppa  mon  on  ppellum  pejtJ ;  • 

Da  pole  him  becpeonum  pulle  tyn  pincep  fa  jepi'nn  ppecenbe 
paepon.  geSence  ^onne  tSapa  tiba.  •]  nu  tSyppa.  hpa&tSep  him  bet 
lician !  • 

Da  pona  op  t5am  jepeohte  pa&p  oSep  a&pcep-pyljenbe.  6neap 
mib  hip  pypbe  pop  op  faem  Tpoianipcan  ^epeohte  in  Icaliam.  f 
ma&g  man  eac  on  bocum  pceapian.  hu  maneja  jepmn  3  hu 
mane^a  jepeoht  he  f  aep  bpeojenbe  paep ;  • 


XII. 

-^p  tSa&m  f e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepe  peopep  ^  pyxcij 
pmcpa.  picpabe  SaptSanapolup  pe  cyninj  in  Spppia.  f  a&p  Nmup 
pe  cyninj  a&pepc  picpabe.  j  8ap®anapolup  paep  pe  pitJmepca 
cynmjc.  f  e  on  "Saem  lanbe  picpobe ;  •  pe  paep  ppitSe  pup^umhc 
man  j  hnepchc.  "^  ppyt$e  ppa&ne.  ppa  f  he  ppitJop  lupabe  pipa  ge- 
ba&pa  fonne  paepneb-manna  *,  •  DaeC  fa  onpunbe  Spbacup  hip 
ealbopman.  f  e  he  jepec  haepbe  opep  QDe^ap  f  lanb.  he  on^an 
pippan  mib  fam  polce  f  e  he  opep  paep.  hu  hehme  beppican  mihce. 
3  appeon  him  ppam  ealle  fa  f e  he  onbpeb  f  him  on  pylpce  beon 
polbon ;  •  Da  pe  cynmj  f  onpiuibe.  f  aec  him  man  jeppicen 
haepbe.  he  fa  hme  pylpe  popbaepnbe.  3  pyt56an  haapbon  GOa&tSe 
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XL 


j  Eour  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  building  of 
'  Eome,  it  happened  that  -Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
the  city  of  Troy,  took  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  a  Greek  city.  Por  her  was  that  long  war  and 
those  great  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  such 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  thousand  ships  of  those  great  dulmuns, 
and  had  sworn  among  them  that  they  would  never  return  to 
their  country  ere  they  had  avenged  their  wrongs  ;  and  they 
were  ten  years  investing  the  city,  and  fighting.  Who  is  there 
that  can  number  the  human  beings  tha*  perished  on  each 
side  ?  as  Homer  the  poet  has  most  manifestly  said :  there- 
fore, says  Orosius,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  it,  because 
it  is  long,  and  also  known  to  many ;  though  whoever  desires 
to  know  it,  let  him  read  in  his  books  what  mishaps  and  what 
sacrifices,  either  by  slaughter,  or  by  hunger,  or  by  shipwrecks, 
and  by  various  vicissitudes,  as  it  is  said  in  histories. 

These  nations  continued  at  war  between  them  for  full  ten 
years*-.  [Let  any  one]  think  then  of  those  times,  and  now  of 
these,  which  he  likes  best. 

Immediately  after  that  war  another  ensued.  Eneas  with 
his  army  went  from  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy.  It  may  also  be 
seen  in  books,  how  many  wars  and  how  many  battles  he  was 
there  engaged  in. 

XII. 

Sixty-four  years  before  Eome  was  built,  King  Sardanapalus 
reigned  in  Assyria,  where  King  Ninus  had  first  ruled,  and 
Sardanapulus  was  the  last  king  that  reined  in  that  land. 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  very  efiemmate,  and  very  libi- 
dinous, so  that  he  more  loved  the  manners  of  women  than 
of  men.  When  his  viceroy  Arbaces,  whom  he  had  set  over 
the  land  of  the  Modes,  found  this,  he  began  to  plot  with  the 
people,  over  whom  he  was,  how  he  might  deceive  him  and 
entice  from  him  all  those  who  he  feared  would  be  a  support 
to  him.  When  the  king  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
he  burned  himself,  and  the  Modes  then  had  sway  over  the 
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onpalb  Of ep  Sjyipie ;  •  pic  if  uny^e  Co  f ecgenne  hu  mane^a 
jepm  fy^San  ps&jxan  betuhx  GDs&t5um.  "^  Ealbeiun.  j  8ci^Sian. 
ac  faet  mon  maej  pitan.  fonne  f pa  of epma&clicu  picu  onftyjiebe 
pa&pon.  hu  manije  mijfenLce  mon-cpealmaf  on  pam  jepinne 
gepupbon  i  • 

-^ftep  ^aem  piq-abe  Fpaopfcef  fe  cyninjc  m  QOetJen.  aefCep 
8a&m  Fpaopfce  piq-obe  Dioclef .  f e  ClOaefia  pice  ypiiSe  jemiclabe. 
a&ftep  ^am  Diocle  fenj  SfCiai  Co  pice,  fe  ns&fbe  na&nne  funu. 
ac  he  nam  hif  nepan  him  Co  pina  of  Pepfan  faepe  ^eobe.  Eipup 
p»f  hacen.  fe  fa  mib  ^on  pe  he  jepeox.  him  fa  oj^mcenbum  3 
pam  Pepfeum.  f  hi  on  hif  eamef  anpalbe  paepon.  •]  on  t5apa 
GOe^a.  ac^  hi  jepm  uphopon ;  •  pe  fa  SfCiai  fe  cynjc  be^ohce 
fpitSofC  Co  Sppellef  hif  ealbepmen.  f  he  mib  hyf  cps&pce  hif 
nepan  mib  jepeohce  pitJfCobe.  pop^on  f e  f e  cynjc  ne  gemunbe 
fapa  manejpa  ceonena.  fe  hiopa  a&jSep  ot5pmn  on  sep-bapmi 
jebybe.  ^  hu  fe  cynmjc  hec  hyj'  funu  opflean.  "^  hyne  fy^tJan 
'Saem  pa&bep  Co  mece  jejyppan ;  •  Deah  hiopa  gepinn  fa  ge- 
femeb  paepe.  he  fa  pe  edbepman  mib  pypbe  pop  onjean  f 8em 
Pepf eimi. ;)  f ona  f »f  polcef  "Sone  maejcan  bael  pleonbe  mib-ealle 
popla&bbe.  "^  mib  peappe  t5aem  Pepp eo  cynmj^e  on  anpalb  jebybe. 
3  on  f am  jepeohce  GOae^a  cpaepc  3  hiopa  bujut5  gepeol ;  •  Da 
j'e  cyninj  -p  pacn  onpunbe.  f  e  pe  ealbepman  piS  hme  jebon 
haepbe.  he  ^eah  jejabepobe  f one  pulcum  f e  he  fa  mihce.  ■;)  pit5 
f  am  nepan  pypb  jelaebbe.  -^  he  Eipup.  Peppa  cyningc.  ha&pbe 
f pibban  ba&l  hyp  pypbe  ba&pcan  him.  on  f  jepab.  jip  aemj  pa&pe 
f e  pyjifluje^  f e  on  f asm  j^epeohce  pa&p .  f onne  co  fa&m  polce  fe 
fa&p  baepcan  ys&Y-f  hme  mon  plojeppa  patSe  ppa  mon  hiopa  pynb 
polbe ;  •  Da  f  eah-hpa&f  epe  jebypebe  him.  f  hi  hpa&c-hpapa  ^e- 
bujan  CO  pleonne.  hi  fa  hiopa  pip  him  onjean  ypnenbe  hy  ppit5e 
copn  pypbon.  -3  ahpebon.  ^ip  hi  peohcan  ne  boppcan.  hpibep 
hi  pleon  polbon.  f  hi  o^ep  jenep  na&pbon.  bucon  hi  on  hj^ia 
pip  a  hpip  jepicen ;  •  pi  f  a  hpa&bhce.  a&pcep  t5aem  ^e  fa  pip  hi 
f pa  f  canbhce  jepaehc  ha&pbon.  ^epenbon  epc  on^ean  ^one  cyninj. 
3  ealne  hjp  hepe  jepljinbon.  "j  hme  pylpne  jepen^on  '•  pe  fa 
Eipup  ajeap  "Saem  cymnje.  hyp  eame.  ealle  fa  ape  fe  he  aep 
haepbe.  bucan  f  he  cynjc  naepe.  •]  he  f  aec  paep  eaJl  poppacenbe. 
pop^on  f e  him  !Sppellaf  fe  ealbopman  aep  co  befpice  peap^ 
mib  hip  ajenpe  feobe.  ac  him  Eipuf  hif  nepa  jepealbe  Ipcamam 
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Assyrians.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  wars  there  were 
afterwards  between  the  Medes,  and  Chaldeans,  and  Scy- 
thians ;  but  any  one  may  easily  know  that,  when  such  im- 
mense kingdoms  were  excited,  how  many  various  slaughters 
happened  in  that  warfare. 

After  this,  King  Phraortes  reigned  in  Media ;  after  Phia- 
ortes,  Deioces  reigned,  who  greatly  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Medes ;  after  Deioces,  Astyages  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
who  had  no  son,  but  he  adopted  his  nephew,  called  Cyrus,  a 
Persian  by  nation,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  both  he  and  the 
Persians  taking  it  ill  that  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
his  uncle  and  the  Medes,  raised  up  a  war.  King  Astyages 
then  chiefly  bethought  him  of  Harpagus,  his  general,  that 
he  with  his  power  might  withstand  his  nephew  in  war ;  for 
the  king  did  not  remember  the  wrongs  which  one  had 
formerly  done  to  the  other;  and  how  the  king  had  com- 
manded his  son  to  be  slain,  and  aft;erwards  to  be  prepared 
as  food  for  his  father.  Though  their  enmity  was  then 
appeased,  he,  the  general,  having  gone  with  an  army 
a^inst  the  Persians,  soon  taking  to  flight,  completely  be- 
trayed the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  and  treacherously 
delivered  them  into  the  power  of  the  Persian  king,  and 
in  that  battle  the  power  and  valour  of  the  Medes  fell. 
When  the  king  discovered  the  guile  that  the  general  had 
used  against  hun,  he,  nevertheless,  collected  what  force  he 
could,  and  led  his  army  against  his  nephew.  And  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  had  a  third  part  of  his  army  behind  him, 
in  order  that,  if  any  one  fled  who  was  in  the  battle, 
towards  the  people  that  were  behind,  they  should  slay 
him  as  readily  as  they  would  their  enemies.  When,  never- 
theless, it  happened  that  they  inclined  somewhat  to  flee,  their 
wives,  running  towards  them,  were  highly  incensed,  and 
asked,  if  they  durst  not  fight,  whither  they  would  flee ;  that 
they  had  no  other  place  of  refuge,  unless  they  would  pass 
into  the  wombs  of  their  wives.  They  then  quickly,  ^ter 
their  wives  had  so  reproachfully  addressed  them,'  turned 
again  against  the  king,  and  put  to  flight  all  his  army,  and 
took  himself  prisoner.  Cyrus  then  gave  up  to  the  king,  his 
uncle,  all  thepossefisions  he  had  previously  had,  except  that 
he  was  not  pxmger]  king ;  and  he  renounced  all  that,  be- 
cause his  general,  Harpagus,  had  deceived  him  with  his  own 
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$a  feobe  on  anpalb  to  habbenne ;  •  D»p  peap'$  COde^e  onpalb 
jeenbob.  ac  dpuf  mib  Pepfeum  to  ]>8&m  anpalbe  pen^.  ac  fa, 
bjTiij.  )>e  on  monejum  ))eobum  OOse'Sum  a&p  japol  julbon.  jmp- 
bon  Eipufe  to  mone^m  jeFeobtum  > 

On  t$8&m  bajum  pilnabe  pun  ffii5elin^c  to  picpanne  m  Sp- 
jentme  )>ape  Jjeobe.  Falopef  p»f  baten.  be  ps&f  op  8iciba  '$sem 
lanbe.  3  mib  un^emetkqie  pmunje  be  pa&r  f  F^^c  cpibnenbe. 
to  ^on  f  bi  bun  anbu^on ;  •  Da  paej-  J>8&p  pim  ap- jeotepe.  re 
mibte  bon  mijjenlica  anbcnejja.  be  ^a  j-e  jeotepe  ^^ebeab  ^aem 
a^iSebn^e.  pop'Son  fe  be  bim  q?eman  })obte.  f  be  bim  »t  ]>8&pe 
pinun^e  pylftan  polbe.  fe  be  f aem  polce  bonbe  p»f .  be  ^a  fpa 
bybe.  3  jepeopbte  anef  peappef  anbcnejje  op  ape.  to  ^on))onne 
bit  bat  ]>»pe.  3  mon  j)a  eapman  men  on  mnan  bon  polbe.  bu 
fe  blyn  ma&jt:  -pxjie,  ^onne  bi  fa&t  pifl  J>8&p  on  ]>popienbe 
pffipon. "]  eac  )>aBt  fe  ae^ebnjc  a&^'Sep  bsepbe  je  bif  pieman  ^^e 
bif  jepill.  )>onne  be  J>apa  manna  tmtpejo  opepbypbe ;  •  Da 
paet  J>a  onbset  ps&f. "]  eall  jebon  fpa  fe  jeotepe  J>8&m  8&t$ebnje 
»p  bebet.  fe  aetSebnjc  f  fa  fceapobe  3  cpaet5.  faet  ^aem  peopce 
nanum  men  aep  ne  jepif e  bet  to  panbienne  Jjonne  fam  pypbtan 
)>e  bit  popbte.  bet  hme  )>a  niman.  "3  ]>aepon  bef  cup  an ;  •  Fop 
bpi  befpica"8  nu  men  ])af  cpiftenan  tiba.  3  fecja^  ^  nu  pyppan 
tiba  fyn  fonne  fa  p8&pan.  Jwa  feab  bpa  psepe  mib  fam  cymnjum 
on  biopa  jepill  "^el  bonbe.  f  bi  j-pa-tJeah  aet  bim  ne  meabton 
mib  fy  nane  ape  pnban  ?  -3  nu  cymnjaf .  -3  cafepaf .  feab  bpa 
pits  biopa  pillan  jejj^lte.  bi  ^eab  pop  Eobef  lupan.  be  J>aef  jyltef 
m»t$e.  popjipeff e  bot5 ;  • 


XIII. 

Mji  t5am  fe  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  paepe  fpitij  pmtpa.  p»f 
f  »t  Pelopenfium.  •]  2&;benientium.  Epeaca  feoba.  mib  eallum 
biopa  cp»ptum  bim  betpeonum  pinnenbe  pa&pon.  "3  bi  to  ^on 
fpitSe  popflejene  pupbon"  on  a&jfpe  banb.  f  beopa  peape  to  lape 
pupbon ;  •  On  fa&pe  ylcan  tibe.  ps&pan  ept  o^pe  p^e  fapipmen 
pinnenbe  on  ^pam  pe  »p  on  ScitStSian  p8&pan.  3  bi  fpy^e  apeftan 
"3  popbepjoban ;  • 
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pie ;  but  Cyrus,  his  nephew,  gave  him  to  rule  over  the 
1  of  Hyrcania.  Then  was  ended  the  power  of  the  Medes, 
and  Cyrus,  with  the  Persians,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty ; 
but  the  cities,  which,  in  many  countries,  previously  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  Medes,  cost  Cyrus  many  wars. 

In  those  days  a  certain  prince  aspired  to  reign  in  the 
country  of  Agngentum,  who  was  named  Phalaris ;  he  was  of 
the  land  of  Sicily,  and  destroyed  the  people  with  unheard-of 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  submit  to  him.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  brass-founder  there  who  could  make  various 
likenesses,  and  this  founder  offered  to  the  prince,  thinking  to 
please  him,  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  torments  he  was 
inflicting  on  the  people.  And  he  did  so,  and  wrought  in 
brass  the  likeness  of  a  bull,  in  order  that  when  it  was  hot, 
and  when  the  miserable  men  were  thrown  into  it,  [he  might 
hear]  how  great  the  cry  would  be,  when  they  were  suffenng 
torment  in  it,  and  also  that  the  prince  might  have  both  his  di- 
version and  his  will,  when  he  heard  the  torments  of  the  men. 
When  it  was  heated,  and  all  done  as  the  founder  had  previously 
directed  the  prince,  the  prince  looked  at  it,  and  said.  That  no 
one  was  better  fitted  first  to  make  trial  of  the  work  than  the 
workman  who  made  it.  He  ordered  him  then  to  |be  seized, 
and  shoved  into  it.  Why  do  men  now  complain  of  these 
Christian  times,  and  say  that  now  times  are  worse  than  those 
were ;  when,  although  any  one  were  with  those  kings  doing 
evil  at  their  desire,  they  might  not  yet  find  anv  mercy  from 
them  ?  And  now,  kings  and  emperors,  though  any  one  sin 
against  their  will,  yet,  for  love  of  God,  grant  forgiveness  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  guilt. 


XIII. 

Thirty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  it  was  that  the 
Feloponnesians  and  Athenians,  nations  of  Greece,  carried  on 
war  with  each  other  with  all  their  powers,  and  so  many  were 
slain  on  each  side,  that  few  of  them  remained.  At  the  same 
time  the  women,  who  were  formerly  in  Scythia,  again,  a 
second  time,  made  war  on  Asia,  and  greatly  laid  it  waste  and 
ravaged  it. 
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XIY. 

JEji  ^8&m  fe  Romebuph  getimbjieb  ps&pe  cpentijum  pmqium, 
Lsecebemonie  3  OOefiane.  Epeaca  leofee.  him  betpeonum  pm- 
nenbe  paepan  cpenci  pmtpa.  fopt5on  GOejiaiie  nolbon  ^  La&ce- 
bemonia  ma&jben-men  mib  hiopa  o]:pp6ben.  ^  hiopa  gobma 
onf a&^ben ;  •  Da  »t  nyhftan  hi  ha&pbon  ^etojen  eall  !^eaca 
folc  to  ]7a&in  ^epinnum.  ]>a  La&cebemonian  befa&ton  ]7a  buph 
GOa&fe  tyu  pin^p.  3  a^af  ^^efpopan  f  hi  na&ppe  nolban  aet  ham 
cuman.  aep  hi  )>aet  jeppecen  ha&f  bon ;  •  Da  pa&bban  hi  him  be- 
cpeonum.  "3  cpa&bon.  •))  hi  to  )ia6e  polbon  pultumleafe  beon 
a&t  hiopa  beapn-teamimi.  ]>a  hi  ^s&p  fpa  lan^e  ]H>hton  to  beomie. 
^  -p  mib  hiopa  pebbum  jep »f  tnob  ha&pbon. "]  ^  hi  hiopa  peonbum 
bet  bybe  "Somie  pypp ;  •  CDib  }>am  jecpa&ban  )>a.  fa&t  }>a  J>e  aep 
a&t  tSa&m  a^um  na&pe.  ])a&t  ]>a  ham  ^epenban.  ;}  be  eallan  hypa 
pifum  beapn  ajrpynbe.  3  ^a  otSpe  pttenbe  paepan  ymb  tJa 
buph.  oS  fe  hi  hy  jepunnene  hsepbon.  }>eah  hi  him  lytle  hpile 
gehyppme  pae]ion ;  •  Kc  jecupan  him  aenne  pcop  to  cynmje  op 
Sthemenfem.  ^  ept  mib  pypbe  popan  pit$  fa  QDeffene  >  Da  hi 
him  ^enealaehton.  ]>&  ^etpeonobe  hi  hpaetSep  hi  pi^  him  mihte^ .'  • 
8e  hiopa  cymn^;  ongoa  ^a  pin^an.  3  jibbian.  •]  mib  fam  fcop- 
leo^e  hiopa  mob  ppi^e  jetpymebe.  to  J>on  f  hi  q>aebon  f  hi 
GDepiana  polce  pit^jtanban  mihten.  heopa  t$eah  pupbon  peape  to 
lape  on  -a^pe  haub.  ^  ]>aet  Epeaca  pole  pela  jeapa  him  be- 
tpeonan  bpeojenbe  paepon.  ae^ep  ge  op  Laecebemonia.  ^e  op 
OOepiane.  ^e  op  Boetium.  ge  op  ^henientium. "]  momje  o6pa 
tSioba  to  fam  ilcan  jepinne  ^etn^on  [  • 

Nu  ip  hit  pcopthc  ymbe  paet  jepaeb  faet  aep  jepeap^  aep 
Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepe.  f  paep  ppam  pjiym^e  mibban- 
jeapbep  peopep  tSupenb  pmtpa.  ^  peopep  hunb.  "3  tpa  "3  hunb- 
eahtatij.  anb  aeptep  faem  J>e  hio  jetimbpeb  paep.  paep  upep 
Dpihtenep  akennep  ymb  pypan  hunb  pintpa  "3  tyne '.  • 

pep  enba^  pjo  popme  boc.  "3  onpntS  pio  aeptepel* 
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XIV. 

Twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  the  LacedsB- 
monians  and  Messenians,  Greek  people,  were  at  war  with 
each  other  for  twenty  years ;  because  the  Messenians  would 
not  permit  the  Spartan  virgins  to  make  offerings  with  theirs 
and  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  "When  at  last  they  had  drawn  all 
the  Q-recian  people  into  those  wars,  the  Lacedemonians  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Messena  for  ten  years,  and  swore  oaths, 
that  they  never  would  return  home,  till  they  had  avenged  it. 
Then  they  consulted  together,  and  said,  that  they  should 
very  soon  be  helpless  on  the  part  of  their  families,  as  they 
thought  of  being  there  so  long,  and  had  bound  themselves  by 
their  pledges,  and  that  they  were  rather  doing  better  for 
their  enemies  than  worse.  They  determined,  therefore,  that 
those  who  were  not  at  those  oaths,  should  return  home  and 
beget  children  on  all  their  wives,  and  the  others  should  be- 
siege the  town,  till  they  had  conquered  it ;  although  they 
were  but  a  little  while  obedient  to  them.  But  they  chose 
them  an  Athenian  poet  for  king,  and  again  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Messenians.  When  they  approached  them, 
they  doubted  whether  they  could  go  against  them.  Their  king 
then  began  to  sing,  and  make  verses,  and  with  his  poetry 
80  greatly  confirmed  their  courage,  that  they  said  they  should 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Messenians.  Yet  few  were  left  on 
either  side,  and  the  Grecian  nation  suffered  for  many  years 
among  themselves,  either  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  the 
Messenians,  or  the  Boeotians,  or  the  Athenians,  and  drew 
many  other  nations  into  that  same  war. 

Now  it  has  been  shortly  said,  what  happened  before  the 
building  of  Some,  that  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  years ;  and  after 
it  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ten  years,  was  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord. 

Here  ends  the  first  book,  and  begins  the  second. 
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BOOK  IL 

I. 

IE  pene.  cpaetS  Opopuf .  )?8&t  nan  pif  man  ne  fy.  butan  he 
jenoh  jeape  pite.  f  Cob  J>one  sepejran  man  pihtne  ;3  jobne 
^efceop.  "3  eall  mancynn  mib  him ;  •     Snb  pop"5on  ]>e  he  ^  gob 
pplet.  fe  him  jefcalb  paef.  3  pypfe  jeceaf .  hit  fiob  fj^ian 
langpmihce  ppecenbe  pa&f .  aepeft  on  him  jylunm.  3  ry^J'an  on 
hif  beapnan.  jeonb  ealne  tSypie  mibbanjeapb.  mib  mom^alb- 
um  bpocum  ^  ^^epinnum.  je  eac  )>af  eop^an  )>e  ealle  qnce 
pihta  bi  hbba^.  eaUe  hype  p»ftmbsepo  he  jelytlabe  '•     Nu  pe 
pitan  f  upe  Dpihten  uf  jepcop.  pe  pitan  eac  f  he  upe  peccenb 
If.  3  up  mib  pihthcan  J>injan^  lupa^  }>onne  aemj  mon ;  •     Nu  pe 
pitan  f  ealle  anpalbap  ppam  him  pynban.  pe  ptan  eac  )>aet  ealle 
picu  rynban  ppam  him.  ppt5on  ealle  anpalbaf  op  pice  pynbon  > 
Nu  he  Sapa  Is&ffena  pica  peccenb  ip.  hu  micle  ppi^op  pene  pe 
f  he  opep  )>a  mapan  py.  'pe  on  ppa  im^emethcum  anpalbum 
picpeban  1  •     Sn  pa&p  Babylomcum.  fs&p  Nmup  piqtibe ;  •    psBt 
ot5ep  paep  Lpeaca.   }>a&p  SQexanbep  picpabei*      ppbba.   p»r 
2^pppicanum.    fap   Phtolomeup   picpebon:-       8e    peoptSa    ip 
Romane.  J>e  jyt  picpienbe  pnbon;-      Dap  peopep  heapobhcu 
picu  pnbon  peopep  enbap  f^ep  mibbanjeapbep.  mib  unapec- 
genblicpe  Eiobep  tacnunje ;  •     Daet  Babylomcum  -p^df  f  popme. 
^    on   eaptepepbum ;  •       ps&t  s&ptepe  ps&p  f  Epecipce.  3  on 
noptSepepbum ;  •       paet  ^pibbe  pa&p  fat  !^pppicanum.  -j  on 
pu'Sepeapbum  \  •    p»t  peoptJe  ip  Romane.  "^  on  peptepeapbum : . 
Babylonipce  f  8&pepte.  3  Romane  f  ptJmepte.  hi  papan  ppa  psebep 
3  punu.  fonne  hi  hiopa  piUan  motan  pell  pealban  I*     paet  Epe- 
cipce. "3  fat  3?pppicanipce.  papan  ppa  ppa  hi  him  hyppumebon.  3 
him  unbep^eobfeb  jfddjiel-      Dat  ic  piUe  eac  jepcabpiphcop 
jepecjan.  f  hit  man  geopnop  agytan  mage ;  • 

8e  apepta  cymng  pap  Nmup  haten.  ppa  pe  ap  bepopan  paban. 
3  fa  hine  mon  ploh.  fa  peng  Samepamip  hip  cpen  to  fam 
pice.  "-}  jetimbpebe  fa  buph  Babylonie.  to  5on  f  hio  jnejte 
heapob  eallpa  Sppipia.  3  hit  pela  pmtpa  pit5t5an  on  fam  ptob.  • 
ot$  fat  ^pbatup.  COe^a.  ealbopman.  SaptSanapolum.  Babylonia 
cymngc.  opploh ;  •    Da  peap9  Babylonia  ^  Spppia  anpalb  geenb- 
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BOOK  II. 


I  SUPPOSE,  said  Orosius,  that  there  is  no  wise  man  but 
full  well  knows  that  God  created  the  first  roan  just  and  good, 
and  all  mankind  with  him  ;  and  because  he  forsook  the  good 
which  was  given  to  him,  and  chose  worse,  God  slowly  avenged 
it,  first  on  himself,  and  afterwards  on  his  children,  through- 
out all  this  world  with  manifold  miseries  and  wars,  yea,  also 
of  this  earth,  by  which  all  living  creatures  live,  he  diminished 
the  fruitfulness.  Now  we  know  that  our  Lord  created  us, 
we  know  also  that  he  is  our  ruler,  and  with  aU  righteous- 
ness loves  us  more  than  any  man.  Now  we  know  that  all 
powers  are  &om  him,  we  know  also  that  aU  kingdoms  are 
from  him,  because  all  powers  are  derived  from  a  kingdom. 
Now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  how  much  more 
may  we  think  that  he  is  over  the  greater,  which  ruled  over 
such  immense  powers  ?  One  was  the  Babylonian,  where  Ninus 
reigned ;  the  second  was  the  Greek,  where  Alexander  ruled ; 
the  third  was  the  African,  where  the  Ptolemies  ruled ;  the 
fourth  is  the  Soman,  who  ore  stiU  ruling.  These  four  princi- 
pal empires  are  at  the  four  ends  of  this  earth  by  the  ineffable 
dispensation  of  God.  The  Babylonian  was  the  first  and  east- 
ward ;  the  second  was  the  Grecian  and  to  the  northward ;  the 
third  was  the  African  and  to  the  southward ;  the  fourth  is 
the  Eoman  and  to  the  westward.  The  Babylonian  the  first, 
and  the  Boman  the  last,  were  as  father  and  son,  when  they 
could  well  command  their  wiU ;  the  Grecian  and  the  African 
were  as  though  they  obeyed  them  and  were  subordinate  to 
them.  That  I  will  also  more  distinctly  eaplain,  that  it  may 
be  the  better  understood. 

The  first  king  was  called  Ninus,  as  we  before  said ;  and 
when  he  vrna  slain,  Semiramis,  his  queen,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  that  it  might  be  the 
capital  of  all  Assyria ;  and  it  so  continued  many  years  after, 
till  Arbatus,  a  prefect  of  the  Medes,  slew  Sardwapalus,  king 
of  Babylon.    Then  was  the  power  of  the  Babylonians  and 
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ob.  3  ^ehpeapf  on  GDetSaf !  •  On  }>a&m  ylcan  ^eape  fe  )>if  pa&f . 
Ppocof.  Niunetopef  ps&bep.  on^an  picpan  m  Italia  ^a&mlanbe. 
fa&p  aept  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  peap^ ;  •  8e  Ppocof  pa&f  Nu- 
mecopef  ^^beji.  ;3  OOuliefef .  3  p»f  Siluian  earn ;  •  810  Siluie 
p«f  Remuf  ef  mobop  "^  Romulef .  )>e  Romebuph  jecimbpebon ;  • 
Daet  pille  ic  jecytSan.  -p  fa  picu  op  nanef  mannef  mihtum  fpa 
jecpa&ptjabe  ne  pupbon.  ne  pop  nanpe  pJTibe  butan  pjiamliobef 
jepcihcunje ;  •  6a31e  pcsBp-ppitepap  pecjeatJ.  -p  Sppipia  pice  sec 
Nmupe  bejunne.  3  Romana  pice  set  Ppocope  bejunne  *.  •  Fpam 
faem  aepepcan  ^eape  Ninupep  picep.  o^  fa&c  Babylonia  buph 
jetimbpeb  paep.  paepan  peopep  ;)  pyxcij  pmtpa.  eac  op  )>»m  il- 
can  jeape  ^e  Pjiocop  picpobe  m  Icalia  ps&pan  eac  ppylce  peopep 
"3  pyxci J  pmtpa.  ap  mon  Romebuph  jetimbpebe ;  •  Dy  ylcan 
^eape.  ]>e  Romana  pice  peaxan  onjan  "3  mychan.  on  Ppocop 
baeje.  ))aep  cynmjep.  "Sy  ylcan  j^ape  jepeol  Babyloma. ;)  eaU 
Spppia  pice.  *]  hiopa  anpalb  *.  •  -^ptep  ^aem  fe  mon  hiopa 
.  cyninjc  opploh.  8ap^anapolum.  p^^an  hs&pbon  Lalbei  fa  Iwib 
jebun  on  ppeobome.  pe  nyhjt  fsepe  bypij  ps&pon.  feah  CDe^e 
haepbe  fone  anpalb  opep  hi.  o^Caet  Eipup.  Peppa  cyninj.  picpian 
onjan.  3  ealle  Babylonia  apepte.  *]  ealle  3?ppipie.  3  eaUe  GOetSe  on 
Peppa  anpalb  jebybe.  -p  fa  ppa  jelamp  f  on  f »pe  ylcan  tibe.  fe 
Babylonia  feopbome  onpenj  ppam  Ijpupe  f aam  cynm^e.  f  Ro- 
mana alypeb  peapS  op  feopbome  fapa  unpihtpipeptena  cyninja. 
■3  fapa  opepmobijeptena.  f e  mon  bet  Tapcmme.  "^  fa  f  »t  eapt- 
pice  in  Sppipia  jepeoll.  fa  eac  f  pept-pice  m  Romana  apap> 
Jjyt  pceall  ic.  cpa&^  Opopup.  mani^pealbhcop  pppecan  pi^  Sa  f e 
pecjatS  f  fa  anpalbap  pyn  op  pypba  ma&jenum  jepopbene.  nalep 
op  Irobep  jeptihtunje ;  • 

pu  einlice  hit  ^^elamp  ymb  f  ap  tpa  heapob-picu.  Spppia  "j 
Romana.  ppa  ppa  pe  a&p  paebon.  f  Nmup  picpabe  on  f  one  eapt- 
pice  tpa;)  pfci-^  pmtpa.  3  a&ptep  him  hip  cpen.  Samepamij*.  tpa;) 
peopeptij  pmtpa. "]  on  mibbepeapbum  hype  pice  hio  ^etimbpebe 
Babylonia  fa  buph ;  •  Fjiam  f aem  jeape  f e  heo  jetimbpeb 
peap'$.  paep  hype  anpalb  fupenb  pintpa  3  an  hunb  1  pyxpig  1 
pulneah  peopep.  a&p  hio  hype  anpalbep  benumen  pupbe. ;]  beppi- 
cen  ppam  Spbate.  hypa  ajenum  ealbopmen.  "^  GOe'Sa  kynmje. 
f  eah  pytStSan  ymb  fa  buph  lytle  hpile  ppeobom  ps&pe  butan  an- 
palbe.  ppa  pe  s&p  p»bon.  ppam  Lalbei  fam  leobum.  3  ppa  eac 
ppylce  peaptS  Romebuph  ymb  M.  pintpa.  3  an  hunb  3  pyiftis  3 
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Assyrians  ended,  and  devolved  on  the  Medes.  In  that  same 
year  that  this  happened  Procas,  father  of  Numitor,  began  to 
reign  in  the  land  of  Italy,  where  Eome  was  afterwards  built. 
This  Procas  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  and 
was  nncle  to  Silvia.  Silvia  was  the  mother  of  Remus  and 
Bomulus,  who  built  Eome.  That  I  will  declare,  that  those 
kingdoms  were  not  rendered  so  mighty  by  the  powers  of 
any  man  nor  through  any  fate,  but  by  God's  dispensation. 
All  historians  say,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  began  with 
Ninus,  and  the  Roman  empire  with  Procas.  Prom  the  first 
year  of  Ninus's  empire  till  Babylon  was  built,  were  sixty- 
four  years  ;  also  from  the  same  year  that  Procas  reigned  m 
Italy  were  likewise  sixty-four  years  before  Rome  was  founded. 
That  same  year,  in  which  the  Roman  empire  began  to  flourish 
and  increase,  in  the  days  of  Procas  the  king,  in  that  same 
year  Babylon  and  all  the  Assyrian  empire  and  their  power 
fell.  After  their  king  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  the  Chaldeans 
had  inhabited  those  lands  in  freedom  which  were  nearest  to 
the  city,  though  the  Medes  had  sway  over  them,  till  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign,  and  laid  waste  all  Babylonia 
and  all  Assyria,  and  reduced  all  the  Medes  under  the  Persian 
power.  It  then  so  happened,  that  at  the  same  time  in 
which  Babylonia  received  servitude  from  Cyrus,  the  Romans 
were  delivered  from  servitude  to  their  most  unrighteous, 
and  most  proud  kings,  who  were  called  Tarquins  ;  and  when 
the  east  empire  in  Assyria  fell,  then  also  the  west  empire  of 
the  Romans  arose.  I  shall  yet,  says  Orosius,  more  fully  speak 
against  those  who  say  that  powers  are  from  the  influences  of 
fate,  not  from  the  dispensation  of  God. 

How  similarly  it  befel  with  regard  to  these  two  chief  em- 
pires, the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman !  as  we  before  said,  that 
i^inus  reigned  in  the  east  empire  two  and  fifty  years ;  and 
after  him  his  queen  Semiramis  two  and  forty  years ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  her  reign  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon.  Prom  the 
year  in  which  it  was  built,  its  empire  continued  nearly  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  before  it  was  deprived  of  its 
power  and  overthrown  by  Arbatus,  their  own  prefect,  and 
king  of  the  Medes ;  though  afterwards,  around  the  city,  for 
a  little  while,  there  was  freedom  w^Jihout  dominion,  as  we 
before  said,  under  the  Chaldean  nation.  And  so  in  like  manner 
was  Rome  about  a  thousand  one  hundred  and  ne&rly  four 
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pilneah  feopep.  f  €aUpica.  hipe  ealbopman. ;]  Ijotona  cynin^. 
hype  anpalbef  hi  bemmaa  polban.  3  hio  hpsej'^e  onpeaJh  on 
hipe  onpalbe  Bdpcep.  tSa&m  Jniphpuuabe ;  •  peah  K'gf^  ^YTT^ 
bup^a  Jniph  Jjobey  bijdnejra  fuf  ^etacnab  pupbe.  »pe]i:  Baby- 
lonia, ^ph  hype  a^enne  ealbopman.  ]m  he  hype  cynin^c  befpac. 
fpa  eac  Roma,  ^hi  hipe  a^en  ealbopman.  "^  Irotona  cynm^.  hype 
anpalbef  benunan  poJbon.  hit  ]>eah  Iiob  pp  hiopa  quftenbcHne 
ne  ^ejwf obe.  na]>ep  ne  pop  hiopa  caf epap.  ne  pop  hypa  fylfTta. 
ac  hi  nu  2;yt  jynb  picpenbe.  8e^]>ep  ^e  mib  hiopa  cpiftmbome. 
je  mib  hiopa  anpalbe.  ^  mib  hiopa  caf  qian  *  • 

Dip  ic  fppece  nu.  popt^m  fe  ic  polbe  f  p&  on^eakx>n  fe  J>a 
tiba  upep  cpiptenbomep  leahiqiia'5.  hpilc  miltpunj  p^$5an  p»f . 
py^San  pe  cpiptenbom  p»p.  ;}  hu  mani^pealb  polb»pnep  ]K»pe 
populbe  8&P  '5»m  p»p.  *]  eac  p  hi  oncnapen  hu  jehmphce  upe 
liOb  on  Saem  s&ppan  tibum  )>a  anpalbap  "]  )>a  picu  pecte.  pe  ylca 
yefe  ^yt  pettenbe  ip.  *]  penbenbe  a&lce  anpalbap  "j  aelc  pice  to 
hip  pilian.  hu  jehc  an^in  )>a  tpa  bypi^  hs^bon.  "3  hu  ^ekce 
hiopa  ba^ap  paepan.  ^'g^ep.  ^e  on  tSs&m  jobe.  ^e  on  ^aem  ypele ;  • 
Sc  hiopa  anpalba  enbap  psepan  ppi'Se  unjehce.  popt$on  f  e  Baby- 
lonie  mib  moni^pealbum  unpihtum  ^  ppen-luptum.  mib  hic^a 
cymnje.  buton  aelcpe  hpeope.  hbbenbe  p»pon.  f  hi  hit  na  je- 
betan  nolban.  s&ptSon  hi  ISob  mib  ]»»m  mseptan  bipmepe  ^eeaiS- 
mebbe.  )>a  he  hi  8BjJ>pep  benam.  je  hiopa  cyningq*.  ge 
heopia  anpalbep : .  ^c  Romane  mib  hiopa  cpiptenan  e^n^e 
Iiobe  J?eopienbe  p»pan.  f  he  him  pop  "Saem  ae^pep  jeutSe.  je 
hiopa  kynm^ep.  ^e  heopa  anpalbep ;  •  Fopt$s&m  ma^an  hiopa 
pppa&ce  jemet^ian  }>a  )?e  tJa&p  cpiptenbomep  jn^epphtan  pmb. 
^p  hy  ^emunan  pillatS  hiopa  ylbpena  uncls&nneppa. ;]  hiopa  pol- 
^epmnan.  "3  hiopa  monijpealban  unpbbe.  ^  hiopa  unmiltpun^e. 
^e  hi  to  Irobe  ha&pbon.  ^e  eac  him  pelpum  betpeonum.  f  hi 
nane  milbheoptneppe  iSuphteon  ne  mihtan.  8&p^on  him  yio 
bot  op  ))»m  cpiptenbome  com.  ye  hi  nu  ppitJopt  ta&latS ;  • 

II. 

Ymb  peopep  liunb  pmtpa.  •]  ymb  peopepti^.  J?»p  }>e  Tpoiana. 
Cpeaca  buph.  apepteb  pa&p.  peapt5  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb.  ppam 
tpam  jebpo^pan.  Remup  ^  Romulup.  3  patJe  »ptep  tSan.  Ro- 
mulup  hiopa  an^m  ^euncls&npobe  mib  hip  bpotk>p  ple^^e.  3  eac 
py^^an  mib  hip  hipun^e.  *]  hip  ^epepena.  hpylce  bypena  he  ]ra&fi 
pteUenbe  yadf,  mib  )>»m  ]>e  hi  b»ban  8abine  y&  buphpape«  f  hi 
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years,  when  Aloric,  Her  count,  and  king  of  the  Goths,  would 
aeprive  her  of  her  power,  and  yet  she  continued  after  that 
unbroken  in  her  dominion.  Although  both  of  these  cities, 
through  God's  secrets,  were  thus  distinguished ;  first  Babylon 
by  her  own  prdect,  when  he  deceived  her  king,  so  also 
Borne,  when  her  own  count  and  king  of  the  Goths  would 
depriveher  of  power;  yet  Q^d,  on  account  of  their  Chria- 
tiffioity,  would  not  permit  it,  not  for  their  Caesars  nor  on  their 
own  account :  but  they  are  now  yet  ruling  with  their  Chris- 
tianity and  their  power,  and  with  their  Caesars. 

This  I  say  now  because  I  am  desirous  that  those  may  un- 
derstand who  inveigh  against  these  times  of  our  Christianity, 
what  merey  thare  was  afber  Christianity  was,  and  how  mani- 
fold was  the  world's  calamity  before  that  was ;  and  also  that 
they  may  know  how  fitly  our  God  in  those  early  times 
established  those  dominions  and  those  reabns,  the  same  who 
yet  establishes  them  and  turns  every  power  and  every  realm 
to  his  will ;  how  like  a  beginning  those  two  cities  had,  and 
how  alike  were  their  days,  both  in  good  and  in  evil :  but 
the  ^ids  of  their  power,  however,  were  very  unlike ;  for  the 
Babylonians,  with  their  manifold  unrighteousnesses,  and  sin- 
ful lusts,  together  with  their  king,  were  living  without  any 
lepentanoe,  so  that  they  would  not  amend  before  God  had 
humbled  them  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  when  he  deprived 
them  both  of  their  king  and  their  power.  But  the  Eomans, 
with  their  Christian  kmg,  served  God,  so  that  he  granted 
them  both  their  king  and  titieir  power.  Therefore  may  those 
moderate  their  speech  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity,  if 
they  will  recollect  the  undeanness  of  their  forefathers,  and 
thenr  calamitous  wars,  and  their  manifold  dissensions,  and 
their  cruelty,  which  they  had  to  God  and  also  between  them- 
selves, so  that  they  would  perform  no  mercy,  before  the  atone- 
ment of  Christianity  came,  which  they  now  vehemently  re- 
proach. 

n. 

About  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  Greek  city,  Bome  was  built  by  two  brothers, 
Bemus  and  Eomulus,  and  Bomulus  soon  afterwards  defiled 
their  undertaking  with  his  brother's  slaughter,  and  also  after- 
wards with  the  marriage  of  himself  and  his  associates.  What 
examples  he  there  set,  when  they  asked  the  Sabine  towns- 
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him  jeufSan  heopa  bohtpa  him  to  pipmi  to  ha&bbenne.  "3  hi 
heom  ]>8&pa  bena  poppyjinbon.  hi  jTya-'Seah  hiojia  un^ancef  mib 
j^icbome  hi  bejeaton.  mib  )>8Bm  fe  hi  bs&ban  f  hi  him  jr^lftan 
mop:an.  f  hi  hiopa  ^obum  pe  y^  blotan  meahton.  fa  hi  .him 
faef  jetit5oban.  fa  haepban  hi  him  to  pipum.  "3  hiopa  pa&bepum 
eft  a^yjran  nolban ;  •  Ymb  faet  peap'8  f  maepte  %epm  momj 
jeap.  o'8  fe  hi  fopneah  mib-ealle  popjiejene  "3  poppopbene 
p9&pan  on  se^fepe  healpe.  ^  hi  mib  nanirni  fin^e  ne  mihtan 
jepemebe  pyptSan.  s&p  ^apa  Romana  pip.  mib  hiopa  cilbum. 
ypnenbe  p»pan  jemanj  fam  ^epeohte.  "3  hypa  pa&bepmn  ps&pon 
to  potum  peallenbe.  "3  bibbenbe  f  hi.  pop  "Sapa  cilba  lupan.  faep 
jepmnep  pumne  enbe  jebyben : .  Spa  peop^hee  "3  ppa  milbehce 
pa&f  Romebuph  on  ppuman  jehal^^ob  mib  bpoSop  blobe.  -3  mib 
fpeopa.  ^  mib  Romulupep  eame  Nimietopep.  fone  he  eac 
opploh.  fa  he  cynmjc  psep .  ^  hym  pylp  j'y^^an  to  f s&m  pice 
penjc:- 

Dup  jebletpobe  Romulup  Romana  pice  on  ppuman.  mib  hip 
bpotSop  blobe  f one  peall.  "3  mib  tSapa  j'peopa  blobe  fa  cypican. 
"3  mib  hip  eamep  blobe  f  pice.  "3  pi'8^an  hip  a^enne  ppeop 
to  beaSe  beppac.  fa  he  hme  to  him  appeon.  "3  him  ^ehet  f  he 
hip  pice  pi^  hine  bs&lan  polbe.  ^  hme  imbep  f  aem  opploh ;  •  pe 
t$a  Romulup  a&ptep  "Sypan  unbeppenj  Einmenpa  jepmn.  fapa 
buphpapana.  pop^on  fe  he  tJa-jyt  lytel  lanb-pice  haepbe. 
butan  faepe  bypij  anpe;-  FoptSon  fe  Romulup  3  ealle 
Romepape  otSpum  polcum  unpeopiSe  paepon.  poptJon  fe  hi  on 
cnihthabe  pa&pan  o^pa  manna  nyblmjap ;  •  Da  hi  fa  ha&pbon 
Eimnenpa  fa  buph  ymbpeten.  ;)  fa&p  mycelne  hun^ep  fobenbe 
pa&pan.  fa  jecpa&ban  hy.  f  him  leoppe  pa&pe.  f  hi  on  tSa&m 
ypmtSum  hiopa  lip  jeenbabe.  fonne  hi  fa&t  jepmn  popletan. 
otStSe  ppi^  ^enaman ;  •  pi  f a&p  fa  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  o^  hi  8a 
buph  abpa&con.  "3  a&ptep  f  aem  piS  "5a  lanbleobe  on  aelce  healpe. 
imabhnnenhce  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  d6  hi  faep  ymbutan  ha&p- 
bon  moneja  bypij  bejitene ;  • 

'Kc  fa  cyninjap.  tSe  a&ptep  Romulupe  picpeban.  pa&pan  popcu5- 
pan  -3  eapjpan  fonne  he  paepe.  3  f a&m  polcum  lafSpan  -3 
unjeta&ppan.  otSfa&t  Tapcuiniup.  fe  pe  aep  ymb  paebon.  fe 
hiopa  eaJlpa  ppacoiSopt  pa&p.  a&jf ep  je  eapjopt.  %e  ppa&nopt.  je 
opepmobijapt ;  •  6aILe  fapa  Romana  pip.  fa  f e  he  mihte.  he 
to  jehjpe  jenybbe.  ;)  hip  puna  jef  apobe.  f  he  la&j  mib  Latinup 
pipe.  Lucpetie  hatte.  Bputupep  ppeoptop.  fa  hi  on  pypbe  pae- 
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men  to  give  them  their  daughters  for  wives,  and  they  refused 
their  prayer;  yet  they  got  them  against  their  will  by  treachery, 
whilst  they  intreated  their  assistance  that  they  might  the 
move  easily  sacrifice  to  their  gods ;  when  they  had  complied 
with  this,  they  took  them  for  wives,  and  would  not  restore  them 
to  their  fathers !  On  account  of  that  there  was  a  very  great 
war  for  many  «.  year,  until  they  were  almost  all  slaSn  and 
destroyed  on  either  side,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  reconciled,  before  the  wives  of  the  Romans  with  their 
children  ran  amongst  the  combatants,  and  fell  at  their  fathers' 
feet,  and  intreated,  that  for  love  of  their  children  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  So  worthily  and  so  mildly  was  the 
city  of  Borne  first  hallowed  with  the  blood  of  a  brother  and  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  of  Romulus's  grandfather,  Numitor, 
whom  he  also  slew  whilst  he  was  king,  and  himself  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom ! 

Thus  did  Bomulus  at  first  bless  the  empire  of  Eome :  the 
wall  with  his  brother's  blood,  and  the  temples  with  the  blood  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  the  kingdom  with  his  grandfather's ; 
and  afterwards  treacherously  put  to  death  his  own  father-in- 
law,  when  he  enticed  him  to  him  and  promised  to  divide  his 
kingdom  with  him,  and  under  that  [pretext]  slew  him.  After 
this,  Romulus  made  war  against  the  Cseninenses,  because  he 
had  as  yet  little  land-dominion,  but  only  the  city.  The  Ro- 
mans were  despised  by  other  nations,  because  in  their  boy- 
hood they  had  been  slaves  to  others.  Now  when  they  had 
besieged  the  town  of  CsBuina,  and  were  suffering  greatly  from 
hunger,  they  said  that  they  had  rather  end  their  lives  in 
those  miseries,  than  abandon  the  war,  or  accept  peace.  They 
then  continued  the  war  there,  till  they  took  the  towu,  and 
after  that  they  warred  incessantlv  with  the  people  of  the 
country  on  every  side,  till  they  nad  acquired  many  cities 
thereabout. 

But  the  kings  who  reigned  after  Romulus,  were  more  de- 
praved and  wicked  than  he  was,  and  more  hateful  and  noxious 
to  the  people  ;  till  Tarquin,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
who  was  the  most  detestable  of  them  all,  the  most  depraved, 
the  most  libidinous,  the  proudest.  He  debauched  all  the  Ro- 
man women  that  he  coidd,  and  allowed  his  son  to  lie  with 
Collatinus's  wife,  named  Lucretia,  the  sister  of  Brutus, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  war,  although  they  were  the  most 
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pon.  ]>eah  hi  Romana  bpymufte  fmpon  to  ytem  cyninjel* 
pio  ]^  Luqiecie  hy  fylpe  pop  tS»m  acpealbel-  Da  )>8&t 
Latinuf.  hype  feji,  jeahfobe. . -3  Bput^up  hype  bp<^p.  )mi 
popleton  hi  "Sa  pypbe.  ]>e  hi  bepitan  fceolban.  3  ^  hi  ham 
coman.  )>a  abpa&}±>on  hy  »^)>ep  je  ]k>ii6  cynin^;.  J^  hif  fonu. 
2;e  ealle  iSa  ye  ]>a&p  cyne-cynnef  pa&pan.  op  "Sy  pice  mib- 
ealle ;  •  pim  fh  Romane  »ptep  )>»m  imbep-latteopq*  ^'^et- 
tan.  ]>e  hi  Conpulap  heton.  f  hiopa  pice  heolbe.  an  ^eap.  an 
man;* 


III. 

^ptep  t$»m  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  tpa  hunb  pintpa 
3  peopep.  J>8&c  Bputup  pa&f  popma  conpil ;  •  Romulup .  hiopa 
popma  cyninj.  •]  Bputup.  heopa  popma  conpil.  pupbon  emn 
pc^el-  Romulup  ploh  hip  bpotJop.  3  hip  eam.  ^  hip  ppeop. 
Bpucup  ploh  hip  pp  puna.  3  hip  pipep  tpejen  bpo^pa.  popt$an 
ye  hy  pppaecon  )>aet  hit  betepe  ytejie.  ^»t  Romane  ept  heopa 
cyne-cynne  onpenjon.  ppa  hy  a&p  hs&pbon.  pop  ?am  he  hy  het 
jebmban,  3  bepopan  eallum  J>am  polce  mib  bepman  ppm^an.  -j 
pyStSan  mib  s&xum  hypa  heapob  op-aceoppan ;  •  Tapcmnup  fa. 
ye  a&p  Romana  cynm^  pa&p.  appeon  Tupcea  cymnj  him  on 
pultum.  Poppenna  paep  haten.  f  he  ye  ea^  mihte  pmnan  pi"5 
Bputupe.  ^  pits  eaUum  Romanuml*  pe  J>a  Bputup  ^ecpae^ 
anpi^  pit5  yaeme  cymnj.  embe  heopa  peonbpcipe.  ac  him 
Tapcmnup  o^epne  tJejn  on^ean  penbe.  Sppunpep.  pmu 
ya&Y  opepmobijan.  3  heopa  J>8Bp  s&2)>ep  o'Sepne  opploh;- 
iEptep  yaxa  Poppenna  3  Tapcumup.  )>a  cymngsq*.  embps&tan 
Romebuph.  3  hy  eac  bejeaton  faep.  jip  OOutiup  naepe.  an  man 
op  )>»pe  bypij.  he  hy  mib  hip  popbum  geejpobe.  )>a  hy  hme 
jepenjon;-  pa  pmeban  hy  hme  mib  ))am  fa&t  hy  hip  hanb 
baepnbon.  anne  pinjep  ^  anne.  ^  hine  pecjan  heton.  hu 
pela  fapa  manna  ps&pe.  ye  pS  fam  cymnje  Tapcume  ppitJopt 
pi^pacen  hs&pbe.  y&  he  )>a&t  pecjan  nolbe.  fa  ahpobon  hi  hme; 
hu  pela  y»ji  ppylcepa  manna  pa&pe  ppylee  he  pa&p.  fa  pa&be  he 
heom.  fa&t  fs&p  pela  fapa  manna  ps&pe.  ;]  eac  ^eppopen 
ha&pbon  fa&t  hy  otSep  pojdeopan  polban.  ot5t$e  heopa  ajen  lip. 
ot5^e  Poppennep.  f  aep  cynmjep  [  •  Da  fast  fa  Poppenna  jehypbe. 
he  fa&t  petl  •}  faet  gepmn  mib-ealle  poplet.  fe  he  a&p  fpeo 
pmtep  bpeogenbe  pa&p  [  • 
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illustrious  of  the  Eomaus  [next]  to  the  king^.  For  this 
Lueretia  then  killed  herself.  When  Collatinus,  her  hus- 
band, and  Brutus,  her  brother,  heard  this,  they  left  the 
army  which  they  were  appointed  to  command,  and  when 
tibtey  came  home  they  drove  both  the  king  and  his  son,  and 
all  there  who  were  of  royal  race,  altogether  from  the  king- 
dom. After  this  the  Eomans  appointed  under-leaders,  whom 
ikej  called  Consuls,  who  should  hold  the  goyemment,  one 
year  one  man. 

III. 

After  that  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  two  hundred 
and  four  years,  Brutus  was  the  first  consul.  Bomulus,  their 
first  king,  and  Brutus,  their  first  consul,  were  equally  cruel. 
Bomulus  slew  his  brother,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
father-in-law ;  Brutus  slew  his  five  sons  and  his  wife's  two 
brothers,  because  they  said  it  would  be  better  that  the  Eo- 
mans received  their  royal  race  again,  as  they  had  before.  Por 
this  he  ordered  them  to  be  bound  and  scourged  with  rods, 
before  all  the  people,  and  then  to  have  their  head's  cut  off  with 
axes.  Tarquin  then,  who  had  before  been  king  of  the  Eomans, 
induced  the  king  of  the  !E!truscans,  named  Porsena,  to  assist 
him,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  make  war  against  Brutus 
and  against  all  the  Eomans.  Brutus  then  offered  single 
combat  against  the  king  for  their  enmity ;  but  Tarquin  sent 
against  him  another  officer,  Aruns  the  son  of  the  proud 
[tyrant],  and  each  of  these  there  slew  the  other.  After- 
wards the  kings,  Porsena  and  Tarquin,  besieged  Eome,  and 
they  would  also  have  taken  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mucins, 
a  man  of  the  city ;  he  terrified  them  with  his  words  when  they 
had  taken  him  prisoner.  They  then  tortured  him  by  burning 
his  hand,  one  finger  after  another,  and  commanded  him  to 
say  how  many  men  there  were  of  those  who  had  most  strongly 
declared  agamst  king  Tarquin.  AVlien  he  would  not  say 
that,  they  asked  him  how  many  of  such  men  as  he  was  there 
were  ?  Then  said  he  to  them,  that  there  were  many  of  those 
men,  and  who  had  also  sworn  either  to  lose  their  own  lives,  or 
to  kiU  king  Porsena.  When  Porsena  heard  that,  he  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and  the  war  altogether,  which  he  had  been 
canying  on  for  three  years. 
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IV. 


iEptep  "Sam  pa&f  )?8&t  Sabinifce  jepmn.  "}  him  Romana  }>«t 

fyyfSe  onbps&benbe  pa&pon.  ^  him  jefetcon.  })a&t  hypa  an  latteop 

pa&pe  ])onne  hyjia  conpil.  )>s&ne  fe  hy  Tictatopef  heton^.  ^^  hi 

mib  fam  tictatope  mycehie  pje  ha&pbon;-      ^ptep    )?am 

Romane  becpux  him  pylpum.  fa  pican  menn  ^  })a  eapmpan. 

mycel  jepmn  up-ahopan. "}  him  fa&t  to  lanjpmipe  ppace  come. 

})8Bp  hi  fe  hpa^op  ne  jepemeb  ne  pupbon ;  •      On  fam  bajum 

pa&pon  }>a  m»ftan  un^etima  on  Romanmn.  »5)>ep  ^e  on 

hunjpe.  je  on  man-cpealme.  unbep  fam  cpam  conpilum.  Tita 

3  Pubha  hatton.  -3  hy  heopa  jepeohta  fa  hpile  hy  jjepepton. 

feah  hy  J>»r  hunjpep  "3  fa&p  man-q^eahnep  ne  mintan.  ac  fa 

mem^pealban    ypmtSa    fa    pepijan    buph    ppytSe    bpocijenbe 

pa&pon;.      iEpt5am  fe  peo  pol  jeenbob  psepe.  Uei^encep  3 

€cpupci.  fa  leoba.  pi^  Romanmn  jepmn  up-ahopon.  ^  pit$  fam 

tpam  conpulimi.  OOapcupe  ^  Iineape.  ^  fa  Romane  him  on^ean 

popan.  3  heom  betpeommi  at5ap  jeppopon.  f  a&t  heopa  nan  nolbe 

ept   eapb  jepecan.   butan  hi  pije  ha&pbon;-      D»p  pa&pon 

Romane  ppa  ppytSe  popplajene.  f  eah  hy  pije  ha&pbon.  f  a&t  hypa 

an  conpul.  fe  heom  to  lape  peaptS.  poppoc  f a&ne  tpiumphan. 

f e  him  man  onjean  bpohte.  fa  he  hampeapb  pa&p.  ^  pa&be  f a&t 

hy  ha&pbon  bet  jepyphte  f  him  man  mib  heope  on^ean  come. 

f  onne  mib  tpimnphan ;  •      Da&t  hy  tpiumphan  heton.  f  pa&p 

f  onne  hy  hpylc  pole  mib  jepeohte  opepcnmen  ha&pbon.  f  onne 

pa&f  heopa  feap.   fa&t  pceolbon  ealle  hypa  penatap   cuman 

onjean  hypa  conpulap.   a&ptep  fam  jepeohte.  pyx  mila  ppam 

fa&pe  bypij.  mib  cpa&t-pa&ne.  mib  ^oibe  "j  mib    jimptanimi 

^eppa&tpebum. ")  hi  pceolbon  bpmjan  peopep-petep.  tpa  hpite. 

fonne  hi  hampeapb  popon.  fonne  pceolbon  hyjia  penatap  pi  ban 

on  cpaet-pa&num  pit$-a&ptan  fam  conpulum. ")  fa  menn  bepopan 

him  bpypan  jebunbene.  f e  f a&p  jepanjene  paepon.  fa&t  heopa 

ma&p^a  pceolbon  f e  f pymLcpan  beon ;  •     35c  fonne  hy  hpylc 

pole  butan   jepeohte  on  hypa  jepealb  jenybbon.  fonne  hy 

hampeapb  pa&pon.  fonne  pceolbe  him  man  bpmjan  on^ean.  op 

fa&pe  bypij.  cpa&t-pa&n.  pe  pa&p  mib  peolppe  Sejypeb.  "j  a&lcep 

cynnep  peopep-petep  peop  an.  heopa  conpulum  to  ma&ptSei- 

Daet  pa&p  fonne  tpiumpheum;-       Romulup  jepette  a&pept 

manna  penatum.  fa&t  pa&p  an  hunb  manna,  feah  heopa  aeptep 
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IV. 


After  that  was  the  Sabine  war,  which  the  Eomans  greatly- 
dreaded,  and  decreed  that  they  would  have  one  leader,  who 
should  be  above  their  consul,  whom  they  called  a  Dictator,  and 
with  that  dictator  they  had  a  great  victory.  After  this  the 
Eomans  among  themselves,  the  rich  men  and  the  poorer, 
raised  a  great  war,  and  which  would  have  come  to  a  length- 
ened vengeance,  if  they  had  not  quickly  been  reconciled.  In 
those  days  were  the  greatest  misfortunes  on  the  Eomans,  both 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  under  the  two  consuls,  called  Titus 
and  Publius ;  and  they  rested  the  while  from  their  battles, 
though  they  could  not  from  the  hunger  and  the  plague ;  but 
these  manifold  miseries  continued  to  afflict  the  distressed  city. 
Before  the  pestilence  was  ended,  the  Veientes  and  Etrusci 
raised  up  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  against  the  two  con- 
suls, Marcus  and  Gneus ;  and  the  Eomans  marched  against 
them,  and  swore  oaths  among  themselves  that  none  of  them 
would  again  seek  their  country,  unless  they  had  victory. 
There  were  the  Eomans  so  terribly  slaughtered,  though  they 
had  the  victory,  that  the  one  of  their  consuls  who  was  left 
refused  the  triumph,  which  was  brought  to  meet  him,  when 
he  returned  homewards,  and  said  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  have  met  him  with  lamentation  than  with  a  triumph. 
What  they  called  a  triumph,  that  was  when  they  had  over- 
come any  people  in  war,  it  was  then  their  custom  that  after 
the  war  all  their  senators  should  meet  their  consuls  six 
miles  from  the  city  with  a  chariot,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  should  bring  four-footed  [cattle], 
two  of  them  white,  when  they  proceeded  homewards :  then 
should  their  senators  ride  in  chariots  behind  the  consuls, 
and  drive  before  them  the  men  that  had  been  captured, 
that  their  glory  might  be  the  grander.  But  when  they 
had  reduced  any  nation  under  their  power  without  fighting, 
when  they  were  on  their  return  home,  then  they  were 
met  by  a  chariot  ornamented  with  silver,  and  one  of  every 
kind  of  four-footed  cattle,  in  honour  to  their  consuls. 
That  then  was  a  triumph.  Eomulus,  first  of  men,  esta- 
blished the  senate,  that  was  a  hundred  men,  although  after  a 
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jrypfte  p»pe  })peo  hunb ;  •  Da  ps&pon  fymble  binnan  Rome- 
.  byju^  pum^enbe.  to  t$an  f  by  beopa  p8&b-)>eahtepaf  pa&pon.  3 
confulaf  f etton.  3  ]>»t  ealle  Romane  bun  byppimebon.  3  Jis&t 
bi  bepifcon  eall  f  bc^enbe  peob  unbep  anum  bpope.  ]>8et  hi 
be^eaton.  o^e  on  ^afole.  oStSe  on  bep^nnje.  f  hf  bit  f;^t$5an 
mibton  bim  eallum  ^em»nebce  to  nytte  jebon.  yaaa  fe  )>»p 
batcm  ^eopbome  ps&pon ;  •  Da  conpidaf .  fe  on  ]Nun  ba^nm 
]>8et  Sabinifce  jepinn  unbeppenjon.  fe  man  bet  eall  bypa  cynn 
Fabiane.  popi$an  bit  ealpa  Romana  s&nbcoft  ps&f  3  qiept- 
ejoft ;  •  Nu  jyt  to  b»2«  bit  if  on  leo^um  fun^en.  bpyicne 
bemm  bi  Romanum  ^epeoUan :-  €ac  ]>am  maneja  ea  fynbon 
be  naman  nemnebe.  pop  yam  jepeobte.  3  eac  )>a  ^eata.  )>e  bi 
ut  op  Romeb^^  to  Jwin  ^epeobte  pepbon.  him  man  a  ^epceop 
fA  naman  fe  by  ^  babbatf^  ;•  i£^ep  )iam  Romane  cupon 
)>peo  bimb  cempena  "}  jyx  cempan.  f  pceolbon  to  anpi^^e 
^an^an  pi5  ppa  pela  Sabma.  3  ^etpupebon  f  bi  nub  beopa 
qi»ptom  fceolbon  pi^e  ^epeobtan.  ac  Sabmi.  mib  beopa 
peappum.  hi  ealle  ]nep  opplo^on.  butan  anum.  pe  f  lal$ppeU  set 
bam  jebobobel-  N»p  na  on  Romane  anum.  ac  ppa  hit  on 
pceop-leoi$um  punjen  ip.  y«t  ^eonb  eabie  mibbanjeapb  ymjie 
capu.  ^  ^epmn.  -^  eje!' 

Eipup.  Peppa  cymnj.  })e  pe  aap  b^x>pan  p»bon.  fA  bpile 
)>e  S^bim  3  Romane  punnon  on  )>am  pept-b»le.  ys.  bpile 
pann  be  »^)>ep  ^e  on  Sci'S^ije  je  on  Inbie.  06  be  baepbe 
mept  ealne  ysdne  eapt-bs&l  apept.  '^  s&ptep  )>am  pj^ibe 
^elsebbe  to  Babylonia,  'pe  fa  pele^e  pa&p  )>onne  a&nij;  oi5ep 
bupb.  ac  bme  Eanbep  peo  ea  lan^e  ^elette  psep  opep-pa&pdibep. 
popt$am  fe  ]>»p  pcipa  nB&ponI-  past  ip  eaUpa  peppcpa 
psBtepa  m»pt.  butan  €uppate  >  Da  jebeotobe  an  bip  pe^enK 
f  be  mib  punbe  fsi  ea  opeppapan  polbe  mib  tpam  t^cenum. 
ac  bme  pe  ptpeam  popbpap:-  Da  ^ebeotobe  Eipup  f  be  hip 
pejen  on  hype  ppa  ^eppecan  polbe.  )«  be  ppa  ^am  peap9  on 
iup  mobe.  "3  pit$  )«  ea  jebol^en.  })8et  hi  nubton  pipmenn  be 
beopa  cneope  opeppaban.  )>»p  beo  a&p  psep  ny^^  mila  bpab. 
ponne  beo  plebe  p8&p>  Pe  ]>»t  mib  bs&bum  ^ela&pte.  3  hi 
up-poplet  on  peopep  bunb  ea.  -^  on  pyxtij  ea.  ^  pjrt$'5an  mib  hip 
pypbe  )>»p  opeppop  3  a&ptep  )>am  6uppate  )>a  ea.  peo  ip  maept 
esillpa  peppcpa  p»tepa.  -3  ip  ypnenbe  tSupb  mibb^^ei^be  Baby- 
loman  bupb.  he  by  eac  mib  jebelpe  on  mem^e  ea  upp-poplet. 
3  p^^an  mib  eallum  hip  poke  on  fxjie  ea-^an^.  on  pA  bupb 
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time  there  were  three  hundred  of  them.  These  always  dwelt 
within  the  city  of  Eome,  that  they  might  be  their  connsellorSy 
and  appoint  the  consuls,  and  that  all  the  Bomans  might  obey 
them,  and  that  they  might  have  the  care  of  all  the  treasure 
under  one  roof,  which  they  got  either  by  taxes  or  from  pluiv 
der,  that  they  might  afberwards  employ  it  in  common  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  consuls, 
who  in  those  days  undertook  the  Sabine  war,  were  of  the  race, 
aU  of  which  were  called  the  Eabian,  because  it  was  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Bomans,  and  the  most  strenuous.  Now  yet 
to  this  day  it  is  sung  in  ballads  what  a  loss  they  were  to  the 
Bomans.  Many  riyers,  too,  are  named  after  their  name,  on 
account  of  that  contest,  and  also  the  gates,  out  of  which  they 
went  from  Borne  to  that  war,  have  ever  since  borne  the  names 
which  they  yet  have.  After  this  the  Bomans  chose  three 
hundred  and  six  champions,  who  should  go  to  combat  so  many 
Sabines,  trusting  that  they  with  their  might  would  gain  the 
victory ;  but  the  Sabines,  with  their  stratagems,  slew  them  all 
save  6ne,  who  announced  the  sad  tidings  at  home.  Not  alone 
among  the  Bomans,  but,  as  it  is  sung  in  poems,  throughout 
all  the  world,  there  was  care,  and  war,  and  terror. 

CVrus,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  as  we  before  said,  while 
the  Sabines  and  Itomans  were  warring  in  the  west,  was  at 
the  same  time  warnng  both  in  Scytma  and  in  India,  until 
he  had  laid  waste  almost  all  the  eastern  parts,  and  afterwards 
led  an  army  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  more  opulent  than 
any  other  city ;  but  the  river  Gryndes  long  prevented  his 
crossing,  because  there  were  no  ships  there.  That  is  of  all 
fresh  waters  the  greatest  except  the  Euphrates.  Then  one 
of  his  officers  dechured  that  he  would  cross  the  river  by  swim- 
ming with  two  '^  tyncens,"  but  the  stream  carried  him  away. 
Cyrus  then  threatened  that  he  would  so  avenge  his  officer  on 
it  (as  he  was  so  exasperated  in  his  mind  and  angry  with  the 
river),  that  women  might  wade  over  it,  [the  water  only  reach- 
ing]  to  their  knees,  where  it  before  was  nine  miles  broad,  when 
it  was  flood.  That  he  made  good  by  deeds,  and  drew  it  off 
in  four  hundred  and  sixfy  rivers,  and  then  with  his  army 
crossed  over,  and  ffterwards  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  fresh  waters,  and  runs  tlm>ugh  the  middle  of 
the  cit^r  of  Babylon :  this  he  also  by  digging  drew  off  into 
many  rivers,  and  afterwards  with  all  his  folk  proceeded  in 
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papenbe  p»f.  ^  hi  jepa&hte;-  Spa  unjel^eblic  if  a&ni^um 
men  f  co  fecjanne.  hu  amj  man  mihte  fpylce  buph 
jepypcan.  fpylce  feo  paef.  o68e  ept  abpecan '.. 

Nembpat$  fe  ent  on2;an  a&pejr  timbpian  Babiloma.  3  Nmup 
j-e  cynmj  a&ptep  him.  3  Samepamif  hif  cpen  hi  jeenbabe  a&pteji 
him  on  mibbepepbum  hype  pice ;  •  8eo  buph  pa&f  ^etimbpa^ 
on  pilbum  lanbe.  -3  on  ppitSe  emnmn.  "3  heo  pa&p  ppitJe  p8&^e}i  on 
to  locianne.  ■]  heo  paep  ppitJe  pihte  peopepp cyce.  3  }>»p  peallep 
mycehiypp  3  pa&ptnypp  ip  unjelypebhc  Co  pecjenne.  -p  ip  -^  he  ip 
L.  ehia  bpab.  -^  II.  hunb  elna  heah.  3  hip  jmb^an^  ip  hunb- 
peopantij  mila.  '^  peope^an  ba&l  anpe  mile.  "3  he  ip  ^^epopht  op 
ri^elan.  -3  op  eoptS-Cypepan.  -3  ymbutan  fone  peaJl  ip  peo  m»pta 
bic.  on  )?am  ip  ypnenbe  pe  unjepothcopta  ptpeam.  3  pi^utan 
t$am  bice  ip  ^epopht  tpe^a  ehia  heah  pesJl.  3  bupan  ]>am 
mapan  pealle.  opep  eallne  )>one  ymbjon^.  he  ip  mib  pta&nenum 
pi jhupum  bepopht : .  8eo  ylce  bujA  Babyloma.  peo  fe  ma&pt; 
pa&p  "3  8&pept  ealpa  bupja.  peo  ip  nu  kept  3  peptapt.  Nu  peo 
buph  ppylce  ip.  ^e  aep  ps&p  eallpa  peopca  pa&ptapt  "3  punbophcopt. 
3  ma&papt.  ^ehce  "j  heo  ps&pe  to  bypne  aptealb  eaUum  mibban- 
eapbe.  '^  eac  ppylce  heo  pylp  pppecenbe  py  to  eallum  mancynne. 
'^  cpeSe.  Nu  ic  fup  jehpopen  com.  •]  ape^-^^epiten.  hpa&t  je 
ma^on  on  me  on^itan  ^  oncnapan.  f  ^e  nanuht  mib  eop  nab- 
bat5  pa&ptep  ne  ptpanjep  fte  ]7uphpunian  mseje : . 

On  ^am  ba^m  "pe  llipup.  Peppa  cynj.  Babyloma  abps&c.  ]>a 
pa&p  Epoepup.  pe  Ld^a  c^ninj.  mib  pypbe  ^epapen  Babylonium  to 
pultume.  ac  ]>a  he  pipte  f  hy  him  on  nanum  pulcume  beon  ne 
mihte.  3  f  peo  buph  abpocen  ps&p.  he  him  hampeapb  pepbe.  to 
hip  a^enimi  pice.  -^  him  Eipup  pa&p  a&ptep-pylijenbe  66  he  hme 
jepenj  ;]  opploh;.  Onb  nu  upe  cpiptene  Romana  bepppyctS. 
f  hype  peaUap  pop  ealbun^e  bpopman.  nalaep  na  poptSam  )>e  hio 
mib  popheppm^e  ppa  ^ebypmepab  paepe.  ppa  Babyloma  pa&p.  ac 
heo  pop  hype  cpiptenbome  riu  jyt  ip  jepcylb.  f  a&^J'ep  je  heo 
pylp.  je  hype  anpealb.  ip  ma  hpeopenbe  pop  ealbbome.  ]K>nne  op 
a&ni^ep  cyninjep  niebe  :• 

iEptep  tarn  Cipup  ^ela&bbe  pypbe  on  8cit$'5ie. "}  him  }>a&p  an 
jionj  cynmj  mib  pypbe  on^ean  pop.  ■]  hip  mobop  mib  him. 
Damapip ;  •  Da  Eipup  pop  opep  f  lanb-jema&pe.  opep  ]>a  ea)>e 
hatte  Spaxip.  him  fa&p  pe  ^eon^BL  cyninj  Jaep  opep-pa&pelbep 
poppypnan  myhte.  ac  he  .poptSam  nolbe.  py  ne  mib  hip  poke 
jetpupabe  f  he  hme  beppican  mihte.  py^tSanhe  bmnan  )>am  je- 
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the  bed  of  the  mer  on  to  the  cify  aixd  took  it.  So  incredible 
is  it  for  any  man  to  eaj  how  any  man  conld  build  such  a  city 
as  that  was,  or  ^ain  capture  it ! 

Nimrod  the  giant  first  began  to  build  Babylon,  and  Ninus 
the  king  after  him,  and  Semiramis,  his  queen,  finished  it  afber 
him  in  the  middle  of  her  kingdom.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  campaign  land  and  on  very  lerel  [ground],  and  it  was 
very  fair  to  look  on,  and  was  very  exactly  quadrangular,  and 
the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  wall  is  incredible  to  sar, 
that  is,  that  it  is  fifty  elk  broad,  and  two  hundred  ells  high, 
and  its  circuit  is  seyenty  miles  and  one  seventh  of  a  m^e, 
and  it  is  wrought  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  aad  round  the  wall 
is  an  immense  ditch,  in  which  runs  a  most  unfordable  stream ; 
and  without  the  ditch  a  wall  is  constructed  two  ells  high ; 
and  above  .the  great  wall,  over  all  the  circumference,  it  is 
beset  with  stone  towers.  This  same  city  of  Babylon,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  first  of  all  cities,  is  now  the  least  and 
most  desolate.  Now  is  the  city  that  whilom  was  the  strong- 
est and  most  wondrous,  and  greatest  of  all  works,  like  as  if 
it  were  set  as  an  example  to  aU  the  earth,  and  also  as  if  it 
were  e^aking  to  all  mankind,  and  saying:  '^  Now  I  am  thus 
fallen  and  passed  away,  something  ye  may  learn  and  know 
&om  me :  that  ye  have  nothing  with  yourselves  that  is  firm  or 
strong  that  can  continue." 

In  those  days  that  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  toot  Babylon, 
CroBSus  the  ting  of  Lydia  marched  with  an  army  to  aid 
Babylon.  But  when  he  found  that  he  could  be  of  no  help 
to  them,  and  that  the  city  was  taken,  he  turned  homewards 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  Cyras  followed  him  until  he  took 
him  prisoner,  and  slew  him.  And  now  our  Christian  Eome 
announces  that  her  walls  are  decaying  from  age,  not  because 
she  has  been  so  maltreated  by  hostile  ravages  as  Babylon 
was ;  for  she,  for  her  Christianity,  is  yet  shielded,  so  that 
both  herself  and  her  power  are  falling  more  from  age  than 
by  the  violence  of  any  king. 

After  that  Cyrus  lea  an  army  into  Scythia,  and  there  a  young 
king  encountered  him,  together  with  his  mother,  Tomyris. 
When  Cyrus  marched  over  the  frontier,  over  the  river  called 
the  Araads,  the  young  king  could  there  have  prevented  his 
crossing,  but  he  would  not,  because  he  trusted  that  vdth  his 
folk  he  might  circumvent  him,  after  he  was  within  the  con- 

X 
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m»pe  psepe.  ^  pic-ftopa  name '  •  2Sc  ]>a  Hipuf  ^eaxf obe  f  hine 
f e  seonja  cjTimj  fsep  f ecan  polbe. "}  eac  -f  fam  polce  f elbfyne  3 
uncufSe  pa&pon  pmef  bpencaf .  he  Fop))ain  of  fa&pe  pic-jrope  af oji 
on  ane  bijle  ftope.  ^  fsep  besejt^an  poplec  eall  f  J>8ep  li^ej-  p»f  3 
rpecef .  ^  fa  f e  ^lon^a  cynmj  fpitJop  myccle  penenbe  p»f  -^  hy  }wt- 
non  jdeonbe  p»pon.  ])onne  hy  aeni^ne  fpicbom  cyt$an  bepftan.  pSL 
liy  hit  })aep  fpa  »menne  jemetton.  hy  }>»p  fa  mib  mycelpe  bh^- 
nejje.  bucon  jemecjunje.  f  pm  bpmcenbe  p»pon.  66  hi  heopa 
rylfpa  lytel  jepealb  ha&pbon.  he  fa  Eipuf  hy  f a&p  bef ypobe.  -3  mib- 
ealle  opfloh.  3  fytStJan  p«f  papenbe  faep  f a&p  cyninjef  mobop  mib 
fam  tpam  bs&lum  f  a&p  polcej*  punijenbe  pa&f .  fa  he  f one  f  pibban 
ba&l  mib  f am  cynmje  bej^^icen  h»pbe : .  peo  fa.  peo  q>en  Dame- 
pip.  mib  mycelpe  jnopnunje  ymb  f  ap  cyninjep  pleje.  hype  puna. 
tSencenbe  ps&p.  hu  heo  hit  ^eppecan  myhte.  ^  f  eac  mib  babum 
jelaepte.  ^  hype  pole  on  tpa  tobaelbe  ajf  ep  %e  pipmen  je  pap- 
neb-men.  pop^an  f  e  f  ap  pipmen  peohtaB.  ppa  pame  ppa  papneb*- 
men.  hio  mib  f am  healpan  bale,  bepopan  fam  cynm^e  papenbe 
pap.  ppylce  heo  pleonbe  pape.  otS  hio  hine  jelabbe  on  an  mycel 
plab.  "3  pe  healpa  bal  pap  fiipupe  aptep-pyhjenbe.  f ap  peaptS 
Eipup  opplejen.  "3  tpa^  "Supenb  manna  mib  him : .  8eo  cpen  het 
fa  fam  cynmje  f  heapob  op-aceoppan.  ;]  bepyppan  on  anne 
cylle.  pe  pap  apylleb  mannep  blobep.  "3  fup  cpa"8.  Du  f e  fJTipt- 
enbe  pape  mannep  blobep  xxx,  pmtpa.  bpmc  nu  ^ine  pylle  * . 


V. 

-^ptep  fam  f e  Romebuph  jetimbpab  pap  tpa  hunb  pmtpa 
3  mix.  -^te  Eambip  penj  to  Peppa  pice.  Eipupep  pmiu,  pe  mib 
fan  fe  he  ^ypte  opeppon.  jebybe  f  nan  hat$en  cynj  ap^ebon 
ne  boppte.  fat  pap  f  he  heopa  job-jylbmn  eallrnn  pifpoc.  3  hy 
aptep  fam  mib-ealle  topeapp ; .  -^ptep  him  pixabe  Dapiup. 
pe  apenbe  ealle  Slppipije  "j  Ealbei  ept  to  Peppemn.  f  e  ap  ppam 
him  jebojene  papon ; .  ^Eptep  fam  he  pann  on  ScitS^ie.  ajf ep 
je  pop  Eapupep  pleje.  f  ap  cynmjep  hip  majep.  je  eac  poptSam 
f e  him  man  f ap  pipep poppypnbe^ : .  pip hepep pap  jeopon hunb 
fupenba.  fa  he  on  Sci^^ie  pop.  hpaf epe  fa  8ci5t$ie  nolbon  hme 
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fines,  and  had  fixed  his  camp.  But  when  Cyrus  was  informed 
that  the  young  king  would  seek  him  there,  and  also  that  po- 
tations of  wine  were  uncommon  and  imknown  to  the  people, 
he. marched  away  from  his  encampment  into  a  secret  place, 
and  lefb  behind  all  that  was  deUcate  and  sweet ;  so  that  the 
joung  king  imagined  much  more  that  they  were  fleeing  thence, 
than  that  they  durst  plan  any  deceit.  When  they  found  it 
80  deserted  there,  they  then  with  great  joy  drank  the  wine 
without  moderation,  until  they  had  little  power  over  them- 
selves. Cyrus  then  there  entrapped  them,  and  slew  the 
whole  of  tnem,  and  then  marched  to  where  the  king's  mother 
with  two  parts  of  the  people  was  staying,  when  he  had  de- 
ceived the  third  part  with  the  king.  She  then,  the  queen 
Tomyris,  was  with  great  lamentation  thinking  of  the  death 
of  the  king  her  son,  [and]  how  she  might  avenge  it,  and  also 
made  that  good  by  deeds,  and  divided  her  people  in  two, 
both  women  and  nudes ;  because  there  the  women  fight  the 
same  as  the  males.  She  [then]  with  the  half  part  went 
before  the  king  as  if  she  were  fleeing,  until  she  had  led  him 
on  to  a  great .  swamp,  while  the  [other]  half  was  following 
Cyrus.  There  was  Cyrus  slain  and  two  [hundred]  thousand 
men  with  him.  The  queen  then  commanded  the  king's  head 
to  be  cut  off  and  cast  into  a  leathern  vessel  that  was  filled 
with  man's  blood,  and  thus  said:  "Thou  who  hast  been 
thirsting  after  man's  blood  for  thirty  years,  drink  now  thy 
fill." 


After  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  two  himdred  and 
six  years,  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  who,  when  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  did  what 
no  heathen  king  before  durst  do,  that  was,  that  he  disowned 
all  their  idols,  and  afterwards  totally  destroyed  them.  After 
him  Darius  reigned,  who  reduced  all  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans again  imder  the  Persians,  who  had  previously^  with- 
drawn  from  them.  After  that  he  made  war  on  Scythia,  both 
on  account  of  the  slaying  of  Cyrus  his  kinsmen,  and  also  be- 
cause they  had  refused  him  the  wife  [he  desired].  His  army 
was  seven  hundred  thousand  when  he  marched  to  Scythia ; 

x2 
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^q-ecan  to  polc-^epeohte.  ac  ]K)ime  hjr  %eonb  f  haab  topfiene 
p»poii.  hi  ]H>iiiie  hy  plocms&luin  flo^on :  •  Da  ps&jiOH  ]»  Pefife 
nub  yam  fif6e  ^ee^fobe.  -3  eac  ont^iebon  ^  man  ]»  bpyc^e 
fopfyjicean  fK)lbe.  }>e  a&t  )?ain  ^emepe  psBf .  f  hy  fyfSSan  nyftan 
hu  hy  ]wnon  comon  ;•  pe  ]ia  f e  cyn^.  mpcep.  ]nan  fe  hif  pole 
fpiSe  fopfl^en  yxj,  )>»p  poplet  himb-eahcatig  Jmfenba  be- 
8&]t;aQ  him.  '^  hy  )>ep  )>a-^  len^  pimian  jceolbftn,  3  he  f^if 
JrauDon  S^par  on  i$a  la&ffan  2Spam.  3  hy  pophep^obe.  "3  fytStSan 
on  CDaecebomam.  3  on  lonaf.  Cpeca  leobe.  ")  y&  hi  butu 
opephep^obe.  3  p^P  py^fian  pypp  on  Ifiecap.  3  jqnn  up-ahof: 
pit$  %hemc»ipep.  popSam  ]>e  hie  COecebomam  on  pidtume 
ps&pon:*  Sona  ppa  SCthemenpe  pipten  f  Dapiup  hy  mib  ge- 
peohte  pecan  polbe.  hi  acupon  enbleopan  Jnipenb  manna.  3  him 
on^ean  popan.  3  ]>one  cynin^  aet  )>»pe  bune  metcon  ]>e  mon 
hs&t^QOopotthonie  *.  •  peopa  latteop  pa&p  hat^i  ptqyenp.  pe 
ps&p  nub  hip  ba&bum  pnelpa  )>onne  he  mie^enep  hepbe.  pe  je- 
pophte  mycelne  bom  on  $am  j^^ohce.  fa  peaptS  t^  hunb 
)»upenba  Peppea  opplejen.  3  f5a  o8pe  ^eplymeb  :•  Da  epe  ha&pbe 
he  pypbe  ^e^abepob  on  Peppeum.  3  f  ppecan  )K>hte.  fa,  jepop 
he:- 

iSptep  him  peng  hip  punu  to  Peppea  pice.  Xepxip.  3  f  i^fok 
f  hip  pa&bep  aptealbe.  he  bigeUice  pop  fam  pp  geap  pcipa 
pophte.  3  pultum  gegabepobe  :•  Da  pa&p  mib  him  an  ppaoccea 
op  Lsecebemoma.  £peca  buph.  pe  psap  haten  Damepa^.  pe  j^ 
pacn  to  hip  cyt$t$e  gebobabe.  3  hit  on  annm  bpebe  appat.  "j 
pyt5?$an  mib  peaxe  bepophte!«  Xepxip.  )>a  he  an  C]iecap  pop. 
hs&pbe  hip  ajenep  polcep  viii.  c.  J>upenba.  3  he  h»pbe  op 
otJpum  tSeobum  abeben  1111.  c.  M.  3  he  ha&pbe  pcipa  ]7»pa 
mycclena  buhnuna  an.  M.  3  u.  hunb.  3  ]>a&pa  pcipa  p8&pon 
111.  M.  fe  heopa  mete  ba&pon.  3  eallep  hip  hepep  yxy  rpylc 
un^^emet  f  mon  eatSe  cpetSan  mihte  f  hit  punbop  ps&pe  hpaji 
hy  lanbep  h»pbon.  *p  hy  mihton  on-jepician.  ot$t^  paotepep  f 
hy  mihton  him  J'uppt  op-abpmcan.  ppa^]>eah  peo  un^emediee 
menigeo  }>a&p  polcep  p»p  y&  y5pe  to  opeppmnenne  ]Kmne  heo 
up  p j^  nu  to  gepunenne  o'S'Se  to  gdypaime ;  •  Leomt$a.  Lsecebe- 
moma cyning.  Iipeca  buph.  ha&pbe  uu.  ]7Upenb  manna.  }>a  he 
oa^ean  Xepxip  pop.  on  anum  neappan  lanb-p»ptene.  3  him 
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howeyer,  the  Scytliians  would  not  engage  witb  him  in  a 
general  battle,  but  when  they  (the  Persians)  were  dispersed 
over  the  country,  they  then  slew  them  in  swarms.  .  The  Per« 
sians  were  thereby  greatly  terror-stricken,  and  also  dreaded 
lest  they  should  destroy  the  bridge  which  was  on  the  boun- 
daay,  so  that  they  might  not  know  how  to  escape  irom 
th^ce.  The  king  then,  after  his  people  had  been  much 
slaoghtered,  left  there  eighty  thousand  behind  him,  that  they 
might  yet  longer  cany  on  the  war  there,  and  himself  departea 
thence  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  afterwards 
into  Macedonia  and  Ionia,  Greek  nations,  and  ravaged  both 
of  them ;  and  afterwards  went  further  into  Greece,  and  raised 
a  war  against  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  aided  the 
Macedonians.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  knew  that  Darius 
would  make  war  on  them,  th^  chose  eleven  thousand  men, 
and  marched  against  him,  and  found  the  king  at  the  moun- 
tain that  is  called  Marathon.  Their  leader  was  named 
Theseus,  -who  was  bolder  in  his  deeds  than  [in  proportion  to] 
the  power  he  had.  He  gained  great  glory  in  that  battle : 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  Persians  slain,  and  the 
others  put  to  flight.  When  again  he  (Darius)  had  gathered 
an  army  in  Persia^  and  would  avenge  it  (his  defeat),  he  died. 
After  him  his  son  Xerxes  succeeded  to  the  kingdom :  and 
for  the  war  that  his  father  had  undertaken,  he  secretly  for 
five  years  wrought  ships  and  gathered  aid.  There  was  with 
him  an  exile  from  Laced^emon,  a  Greek  city,  who  was  named 
Demaratus,  who  announced  that  device  to  his  country,  and 
wrote  it  on  a  board,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  wax. 
Xerxes,  when  he  marched  against  Greece,  had  of  his  own 
people  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  other  nations  he  had 
demanded  four  hundred  thousand ;  of  ships  he  had  of  those 
great  "dulmims  "  a  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and  of  shijjs 
that  bore  their  food  there  were  three  thousand ;  and  of  hia 
whole  army  there  was  such  an  immense  number,  that  it  might 
easily  be  said,  that  it  was  a  wonder  where  they  could  have 
land  on  which  they  might  encamp,  or  water  that  they  might 
qnench  their  thirst;  yet  was  the  immense  multitude  of 
people  more  easy  to  overcome  than  it  may  now  be  for  us 
to  count  or  to  believe.  Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedemonia,  a 
Greek  city,  had  four  thousand  men  when  he  marched  against 
Xerxes  in  a  narrow  land-pass,  and  there  withstood  him  with 
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}M»p  mib  jepeolite  pi'Sjrtob ;  •  Xepxif  ^  otSep  pole  jrpa  fpi^  pop* 
peah.  ^  he  axobe  hpa&c  pceolbe  a&t  ppa  lyclum  pepobe  mapa 
pultum.  butan  fa  ane  fe  him  fa&p  »p  aboljen  pa&p  on  fam 
8&ppan  jepeohte.  fte  ps&p  on  GOepothonia  }>»pe  bune.  ac 
^epetxe  )>a  men  on  a&nne  tpuman.  ]>e  mon  heopa  majap  »p  on 
Sam  lanbe  ploh.  3  pipte  f  hy  polbon  jeopn  pulpan  beon  ^a&pe 
ppace  })onne  o^pe  men.  ;]  hy  ppa  pa&pon  o^  hy  )>»p  ealle 
m»pt  opplejene  pupbon;-  Xepxip  ppi"8e  him  }>a  opt^mcenbom 
f  hip  pole  ppa  popplejen  paep.  he  pylp  fa  fa&p  topop.  mib 
eallum  fam  ms&^ene  fe  he  ])»pto  ^els&ban  m]^hte.  3  ]>»p 
peohtenbe  psepon  111.  bajap.  o^  fa&pa  Peppea  pa&p  unjemeclic 
ps&l  jeple^en.  pe  het  fa  fs&t  pa&pte  lanb  utan  ymbpapan.  ^ 
him  man  pceolbe  on  ma  healpa  on-peohcan  fonne  on  ane  > 
Leonit5a  f  fa  jeaxpobe.  f  hine  mon  ppa  bef pybian  polbe.  he 
fanon  apop.  ;]  hip  pypbe  jelaebbe  on  an  otSeji  p»ptpe  lanb. 
1  fa&p  ^epunobe  ot$  niht.  '^  him  ppam  apapan  het  eaUe  fa 
buphpape.  fe  he  op  ot$pum  lanbe  him  to  pultume  abeben 
h»pbe.  f  hi  heom  jepunbe  bupjan.  popt$am  he  ne  u6e  f  »nij 
ma  polca  pop  hip  fmjum  poppupbe.  fonne  he  pylp  mib  hip 
a^enpe  f  eobe.  Sc  he  fup  paep  pppecenbe  ;]  jeompienbe.  Nu 
pe  untpeojenbhce  pitan  f  pe  upe  ajen  lip  popls&tan  pcolan.  pop 
f am  unjemethcan  peonbpcipe  f  e  upe  ehtenbe  on  pynbon.  nton 
feah-hpseSepe  aqia&ptan.  hu  pe  heopa  an  fJTja  nihta  majan 
msept  beppican.  3  up  pylpum  betpt  popb  ^  lan^pumapt  aet 
upum  enbe  jepypcan;-  pu  mycel  f  ip  to  pecjenne.  ftx 
Leoni'Sa  mib  vi.  c.  manna,  vi.  c.  m.  ppa  jebypmpabe.  pume 
opploh  J  pume  jeplynibe  ;• 

Xej-xip  paep  fa  a&t  tpam  cyppum  on  fam  lanbe  ppa  gq^cynb 
mib  hip  opma&tum  menijeo.  he  fa-^  fpibban  p^  pa&p  pdm- 
enbe  mib  pcip-pypbe.  f  he  f  a&p  ^epmnep  mihte  mape  jepp^nman. 
3  him  lonap.  Epeca  leobe.  on  pultum  jeppeon.  f eah  hi  atp  opep 
heopa  pillan  him  to-jecypbon.  -;}  hf  him  ^eheton.  ^  hi  ^ 
^epeoht  a&pept  mib  him  pylpum  tSuphteon  polbon.  feah  hi  him 
ept  pacen  ^elaeptan.  fa  hy  on  fcrni  pa&  peohtenbe  pa&pon'* 
Themiptoclep  hatte  2^hemenpa  latteop.  hy  pa&pon  cumen 
Leoni^an  to  pultume.  feah  hy  a&t  fam  a&ppan  ^epeohte  him 
ne  myhton  to-cuman;*  8e  Themiptoclep  ^emynjabe  lonap 
f  a&pe  eaJban  pa&ht5e  f  e  Xepxip  him  to  jepojAt  ha&pbe.  hu  he 
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battle.  Xerxes  so  greatly  despised  the  other  folk,  that  he- 
asked  why  against  so  little  an  army  there  should  be  more 
force  besides  those  alone  who  had  before  been  exasperated 
against  them  in  the  former  battle,  that  was  on  the  hill  of 
Marathon  ?  and  placed  those  men  in  one  body,  whose  relatives 
had  before  been  slain  in  that  country,  knowing  that  they 
would  naturally  be  fuller  of  revenge  than  other  men.  And 
they  were  so,  until  almost  all  of  them  were  there  slain. 
Xerxes  then  sorely  vexed  that  his  people  had  been  so 
slaughtered,  proceeded  himself  with  all  the  force  he  could 
lead  thither,  and  was  fighting  there  for  three  days,  until  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  made  of  the  Persians.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  pass,  that  they 
(the  enemy)  might  be  attacked  on  more  sides  than  one. 
Leonidas  then  found  that  they  would  thus  surround  him, 
[and]  marched  from  thence,  and  led  his  army  into  another 
stronger  place,  and  there  continued  tiU  night,  and  com- 
manded all  the  citizens,  that  he  had  called  to  his  aid  from 
another  land,  to  depart  from  him,  that  they  might  safely 
secure  themselves ;  for  he  would  not  allow  any  more  people 
to  perish  for  his  sake,  than  himself  with  his  own  nation.  But 
he  was  thus  speaking  and  groaning :  "  Now  we  undoubtedly 
know  that  we  shall  lose  our  own  lives  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  great  enmity  entertained  by  our  persecutors. 
Yet  let  us  devise  how  we  one  of  these  nights  may  most  de- 
ceive them,  and  for  ourselves,,  acquire  at  our  end  the  best 
and  most  lasting  renown."  How  wonderful  it  is  to  say, 
that  Leonjidas  with  six  hundred  men  so  maltreated  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  slaying  some,  some  putting  to  flight ! 

Thus  was  Xerxes,  on  two  occasions,  with  his  enormous 
multitude,  so  disgraced  in  that  land ;  yet  he  was  still  desirous, 
a  third  time,  with  a  naval  force,  of  prosecuting  the  contest,  and 
of  alluring  the  lonians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  aid  him ;  although 
they  before,  against  their  will,  had  turned  to  his  side ;  and 
they  promised  him  that  they  would  first  settle  the  conflict  by 
themselves,  although  they  afterwards  acted  guilefully  towards 
him,  when  fighting  at  sea.  Themistocles  was  the  name  of 
the  Athenian  leader.  They  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Leonidas,  although  at  the  first  battle  they  were  not  able  to 
come  to  him.  Themistocles  reminded  the  lonians  of  the  old 
enmity  that  Xerxes  had  exercised  towards  them,  how  he  had 
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hy  mib  popheji^iuije.  ^  mib  heopa  ma^a  flihtum.  oa  bif 
2;epealb  ^enybbe;*  pe  bs&b  hi  eac  '^  ky  ^emunbcm  fa^ 
ealbena  t|ieopa.  -3  fsBf  unapimeblican  ppeonbfcipef.  ^e  hi 
a&2;]'ep  Ii»pbon.  ^e  to  %henieiipim  %e  to  Laecebemomum.  a&p 
on  ealb-ba^^uxn.  3  hi  bibbenbe  p»f  ^  hf  mib  pime  feafia- 
j^ence  fpom  Xejixe  J>ain  c^m^e  yxune  hpile  apenbe.  ^  hy  31 
La&cebemonie  moftan  pit$  Peppim  ]>8&f  ^epinnef  pimne  enbe 
jepypcan.  -^  hy  him  }>»pe  bene  jetijSebcMi;*  DaJmP^^'e 
^  jej-apon.  f  him  fa  ppambu^an.  })e  hi  betj-t  ^etpeopbcm.  j> 
him  fceolbe  pje  ^epeohtan.  hi  jylpe  eac  jdeonbe  psepon.  31 
heopa  })8&p  peap^  pela  o)q*l^eu.  ^  abpimcen,  -3  ^epan^en;- 
Xepxif  }>e^en  pa&p  haten  QOaptJomup .  p®  ^i*^®  P*r  ^eopiie 
laepenbe.  "^  he  ma  hampeapb  pope,  ^omie  he  peep  len^  bibe. 
})y  la&r  a&n^  im^e]>pa&pneff  on  hip  ajenum  pice  ahapen  pupbe. 
3  cpa&t5  -p  hit  jepipenlicpe  pa&pe.  ^  he  ^  jepmn  him  betehte. 
mib  ]7am  p^tnme  j»e  )>8ep  to  lape  ]>a-^yt  psep.  len^  to  pmnenne, 
;}  pa&be  j^  hit  ]>am  cyn^e  l»ppe  ebpit  ps^e.  pp  ]>am  polce  baton 
him  pa-gyt  mipppeope.  ppa  him  aep  bybe ;  •  8e  cynm j  fa,  Xepxif 
ppi^e  jelypebhce  hip  ^e^ene  jehypbe.  *]  mib  pumnm  bade  hip 
pultume  }»anon  apop ;  •  Da  he  ]?a  hampeapb  to  ]>»pe  le  com. 
J)e  he  aep  peptpeapb  het  J>a  opepmetan  bpic^e  mib  ptane  opep- 
^epypcan.  hip  pi^eto  tacne.  )>e  he  on  ]?ampt$e^upht6on  i$ohte. 
pa  pa&p  peo  ea  to  tJan  pLebe.  f  he  ne  myhte  to  pa&pe  bpyc^ 
cuman ;  •  Da  paep  pam  cynje  ppitJe  anje  on  hip  mobe.  f  ns&mjk 
ne  he  mib  hip  pultume  na&p.  ne  f  he  opep  pa  ea  cuman  ne 
mihte.  to-eacan  pam  he  him  psep  ppitSe  onbpa&benbe.  f  him  hip 
pynb  pa&pon  s&ptep-pyhjenbe.  him  pa  to>coman  pipcqie.  "^ 
unease  hme  a&nne  opep-bpohte  ;•  pu  Iiob  pa  mseptan  opep- 
metto.  ;]  f  ms&pte  an^nn  on  ppa  heanhce  opepm^cto  ^eny- 
t$epabe.  f  pepe  him  a&p  ^epuhte.  f  him  nan  p8&  piiShabbaa  ne 
mihte.  'p  he  hme  mib  pcipum  3  mib  hip  pultume  apyUan  ne 
mihte.  f  he  ept  pasp  bibbenbe  anep  lytlep  tpojep  a&t  anum 
eapman  men.  f  he  mihte  hip  peoph  ^enepian  > 

OOop^oniup.  Xepxip  p^^.  poplet  pa  pcipa.  pe  hy  on-paepenbe 
pa&pon.  3  pop  to  anpe  bypij  on  Boetium.  Cpeca  lonbe.  ■]  hi 
abpa&c;*  pim  mon  f  a&ptep  pam  hpa&blice  pop^ealb.  pa  hi 
mon  ^eplymbe.  -3  ppitSe  popploh.  peah  pe  2&:hemenpum  pe  pije. 
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ledaced  them  under  his  power  hj  devastation  and  tlie 
slangliter  of  their  relatives.  He,  moreover,  besought  them 
to  remember  their  old  compacts  and  the  numberless  friend- 
ships that  thej  had  entertained  both  for  the  Athenians  and 
Laeedsemonians  in  former  days ;  and  he  besought  them  that  bv 
some  art^ce  they  would  for  some  time  desert  king  Xerxes, 
that  they  and  the  LacediemonianB  might  put  an  end  to 
this  war  against  the  Persians.  And  they  granted  them  their 
prayer.  When  the  Persians  saw  that  they  (the  lonians) 
withdrew  from  them,  on  whom  they  had  most  relied  that 
tibev  would  gain  the  victory  for  them,  they  themselves  also 
took  to  flight,  and  many  of  them  were  there  slain,  and 
drowned,  and  taken  prisoners.  The  general  of  Xerxes  was 
named  Mardonius :  he  earnestly  advised  him  rather  to  pro- 
ceed homewards  than  to  abide  longer  there,  lest  some  discord 
should  be  stirred  up  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  said  that  it 
were  more  fitting  that  he  should  commit  the  war  to  him 
with  the  support  that  still  was  left  there  to  carry  it  on  longer. 
And  said  that  it  would  be  a  less  reproach  to  the  king,  if  the 
people  without  him  were  to  speed  ill  as  they  had  done 
before.  The  king  Xerxes  heard  his  general  very  implicitly, 
and  with  a  part  of  his  forces  departed  firom  thence.  When 
on  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  water,  over  which  he  before 
had  ordered  the  immense  bridge  of  stone  to  be  constructed 
westward,  in  token  of  his  victory,  which  on  that  march  he 
thought  of  completing,  there  was  the  water  at  such  high 
flood  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  bridge.  Then  was  the 
king  very  anxioiis  in  mind  that  he  was  neither  with  his 
army  nor  could  cross  over  the  water,  in  addition  to  which  he 
was  very  fearful  that  his  foes  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  Then 
there  came  a  fisherman  to  him  and  with  difficulty  conveyed 
him  over  alone.  How  God  humbled  the  greatest  arrogance, 
and  the  greatest  undertaking  in  such  shameful  arrogance, 
that  he  to  whom  it  before  had  seemed  that  no  sea  could  re- 
sist him,  that  he  could  not  quell  it  with  ships  and  with  his 
forces,  that  he  was  afterwards  begging  a  little  boat  of  a  poor 
man,  that  he  might  save  his  life ! 

Mardonius,  Xerxes'  general,  then  left  the  ships  in  which 
they  had  been  faring,  and  proceeded  to  a  city  in  BoBotia,  a 
Gbeek  country,  and  took  it.  For  that  he  was  afterwards 
quickly  requited,  being  put  to  flight  and  sorely  beaten  with 
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"3  feo  peapinj  j)a&f  Peppfcan  peof  to  mapan  fconbe  pupbe. 
poptSon  fy^5an  hi  pele^pan  p8&pon.  hi  eac  bhtJpan  jepupbon : - 
Mpceji  t$am  Xepxif  peaptS  hif  a^enpe  feobe  fpi'Se  unp^tJ.  3 
hme  hij-  ajen  edbopman  Sptabatuf  befypobe  "^  Ofj-loh;. 
6ala.  cpa&t$  Opopuf.  hu  luprba&phce  tiba  on  fam  ba^um  pa&pon. 
fpa  fpa  fa  yecja^  fe  }>a&f  cpiprenbomej*  pitJepphtan  pynb.  ^ 
uf  nu  aepcep  prjrlcum  lan^ian  ma&^e  fpylce  pa  pa&pon.  pa  ppa 
mycel  pole,  on  fpa  lyclum  pypfte.  a&c  fpim  Folc-jepeohcum 
poppupbon.  f  pa&f  ni^on  x.  hunb  Jnifenba  op  Peppa  anpa 
anpealbe.  buton  heopa  pi^eppmnum.  »5}>ep  je  op  ScitStJium  je 
op  Epecum;.  Da&t  cacnobe  LeonitSa  on  hip  pam  nextan 
^epeohte  ;]  Peppa.  hpylc  man-cpealm  on  Cpeca  lonbe  p»p.  mib 
moni^pealbum  beatSum.  mib  Sam  pe  he  pppecenbe  paep  to  hif 
jepepum.  »t  hip  unbepn-jepeopbe.  aep  he  to  tJam  jepeohte 
pope.  Uton  nu  bpucan  "SypT^r  unbepn-metep.  ppa  pa  pceolon. 
J>e  heopa  a&pen-jypl  on  helle  ^epeccan  pculon;.  Deah  he  pa 
ppa  cpa&be.  he  cpa&tS  ept  oSep  popb.  Deah  ic  a&p  psebe.  ^  pe  to 
helle  pceolbon.  peah  ne  jeoptpupi^e  ic  na  Erobe.  f  he  up  ne 
ma&^e  jepcj'lban  to  betepau  tibon  ponne  pe  nu  on  pynb'- 
LeonitSa  jddbe  f  J>a  tiba  pa  ypele  paepon.  ;]  pilnabe  f  him 
topeapb  betepan  pa&pon.  3  nu  pume  men  pec^a^  f  pa  betepan 
pa&pon  ponne  nu  pynb : .  Nu  hi  ppa  tpypypbije  pynbon.  ponne 
pa&pon  8&S)>ep  jobe  ^e  pa  a&ppan.  ppa  pume  menn  nu  pecjaS. 
je  eac  pap  a&ptpan.  ppa  hi  a&p  pa&bon.  ^  na&pon  na  pa&pe  on 
tkince.  jip  hi  ponne  poS  ne  pa&bon.  ponne  na&pon  naiSop  jobe. 
ne  pa  ne  nu.*. 

Nu  pe  pceolon  ept.  cpa&'5  Opopiup.  hpyppan  neap  Roma,  pa&ji 
pe  hit  a&p  popla&ton.  poppon  ic  ne  ma&j  eal  pa  mom2;pealban 
ypel  enbemep  apeccan.  ppa  ic  eac  eallep  '5ypep  mibbaneapbep. 
na  mapan  ba&lep  'ne  anjite.  buton  -^te  on  tpam  anpealbum 
jepeapt$.  on  pam  a&peptan.  ^  on  pam  piSemeptan.  f  pynb 
SpTpije  ^  Romanes 


VI. 

^ptep  )>am  pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  pa&p  11.  hunb  pmtpa 
■3  hunb-eahtati^um.  J>y  ylcan  ^eape  fe  Sabmi  Romane  ppa 
beppicon.  fa  heopa  111.  hunb  ^  pyx  men.  op  a&jtSeppe  healpe.  to 
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great  slaughter ;  though  the  victory  and  plunder  of  the  Per- 
sian treasure  proved  a  great  scandal  to  the  Athenians ;  for 
after  they  were  wealthier  they  became  also  more  luxurious. 
Afterwards  Xerxes  became  very  contemptible  to  his  own 
nation ;  and  his  own  prefect,  Artabanus,  plotted  against  him 
and  slew  him.  Ah !  says  Orosius,  what  joyous  times  there 
were  in  those  days,  as  they  say  who  are  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity ;  so  that  we  may  long  after  such  as  they  were, 
when  so  great  a  [number  off  people  in  so  little  a  space,  pe- 
rished in  three  national  wars,  that  was  ninety  hundired  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Persian  power  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ad- 
versaries, both  Scythians  and  Grreeks.  Leonidas,  in  his  last 
battle  with  the  Persians,  announced  what  a  pestilence  there 
was  in  the  land  of  Greece  through  the  numerous  deaths, 
when  he  said  to  his  companions  at  his  morning-repast,  be- 
fore he  went  to  battle :  "  Let  us  now  eat  this  moming-meal 
as  those  should  who  are  to  seek  their  evening-refection  in 
hell."  Although  he  thus  spoke,  he  again  said  other  words : 
"  Although  I  before  said  that  we  shaU  go  to  hell,  I  yet  do 
not  lose  trust  in  Grod,  that  he  may  shield  us  for  better  times 
than  those  in  which  we  now  are."  Leonidas  said  that  those 
times  were  evil,  and  desired  that  better  might  be  at  hand  for 
them.  And  now  some  men  say  that  those  were  better  than 
[those  that]  now  are.  Now  are  they  so  ambiguous.  Then 
were  both  good,  the  former  times,  as  some  men  now  say,  and 
also  the  later,  as  they  formerly  said,  and  were  not  grateM 
for  them.  If  they  did  not  speak  truth,  then  were  neither 
good,  neither  those  nor  [those  that  are]  now. 

Now  we  will  again,  says  Orosius,  return  nearer  to  Bome, 
where  we  before  left  it ;  for  after  all  I  cannot  recount  all 
the  manifold  evils  of  all  this  earth,  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part,  except  that  which  is  within  two  em- 
pires, the  first  and  the  last ;  those  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Boman. 


VI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  two  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
in  the  same  year  that  the  Sabines  so  deluded  the  Komans, 
when  three  nundred  and  six  of  them  on  either  side  went  to 
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anpi^e  eobon.  peapt$  mycel  pimbop  on  hec^enum  jej* epen. 
Xyylc  call  j*e  heopon  bypnenbe  ytejie.  f  tacen  peajil5  on 
Romanum  f pitSe  ^efpufcelab.  mib  )>am  mycclan  pol-bpyne  mann- 
cpealmef .  )>e  him  palfie  J>»f  »ftep  com.  fpa  ^  hy  healpe  bebj»ne 
piipbon.  -^  heopa  tpe^en  coi^*Illaf .  ]>e  hi  ]^a  h80]:bon.  ^e  ^a  set; 
uextan.  )»  "pe  fttji  to  lajre  beon  mojron.  psepon  to  "^am 
metSije.  -p  hy  ne  myhton  J»  popt^papenan  to  eop'San  bpmjan :  - 
Sona  a&]ctep  )>am  ealle  heopa  ]>eopaf  pi^S  ]7a  hlapopbaf  pmnenbe 
psepon.  "3  hi  benamon  heopa  heapob-fteb^.  f  hi  Hapitohmn 
heton.  ^  hi  nucde  ^epeoht  ymb  'p  hs&pbmi.  09  hi  opjio^on 
]9one  aenne  conpil.  ]>e  hi  )»a  mpan  ^epet  hsepbon.  9eah  pn. 
hlapopbaf  on  yam.  enbe  hsepbon  heanhcne  p^e.  '^  pona  )Wf .  ))y 
a&ptepan  ^eape.  Romane  pimson  pit$  Fulfci  f  pole.  3  )>8&p 
papbon  ppitSe  popplejene.  "^  pe  bsel  ife  f  a&p  to  lape  p»p.  peap"5 
on  an  ps&pten  b^pipen.  3  )>»p  pupbon  mib  hnn^e  aq^eelbe. 
)>a&p  heopa  ]7a  ne  ^ehulpe  )>a  ^p  set  ham  psepon.  mib  pom.  fe 
hi  ^ejabepoban  «bJ1  moncynnep  -^  pdBji  l»peb  psep.  3  ^enamon 
»nne  ^ipmne  man  him  to  conpule.  ]>8&p  he  on  hip  a&cepe  eobe 
3  hip  pidh  on  hanba  h»pbe.  3  pyiStJan  to  Fulpcipci  |>am  lanbe 
pepbon  ^  hi  ut-popleton  > 

i^ptep  peaa  pa&p  an  ^^eap  pnlhce.  p  opep  eaU  Romana  pice 
peo  eoptSe  psep  cpacienbe  "^  bepptenbe.  3  selce  ba^^  man  com 
unapimebhce  opt  to  penatum.  ^  him  p»bon  ppam  bup^nm  "^ 
ppam  tunum  on  eop^an  bepuncen.  3  hy  pylpe  pwpon  »lce  baej 
on  ]7s^e  onbpsebmje  hpenne  hi  on  ^a  eopi$an  bepuncene 
pupbon  ;•  iEptep  fnasxi  com  ppa  mycel  hete  ^eonb  Romane.  'p 
ealle  heopa  eop'5-p»ptmap.  ^e  eac  hi  pylpe.  neah  poppupbon'- 
iEptep  fam  )>8ep  peaptS  pe  maepta  hunjep>  iEptep  Jam 
Romane  ^epettan  him  x.  conpulap.  ))8&p  hi  a&p  tpejen  h»pbon. 
to  ]>an  f  hi  heopa  a&  bepipton>  peopa  an  pasp  Oanbmp 
haten.  pe  him  pa&p  onteonbe  ealbopbom  opep  ]>a  otSpe.  )>eah  hi 
him  pB^Y  ^e]7apenbe  naepon.  ac  pi^  hme  pmnenbe  pa&pon.  0*5 
)>one  pyppt  pe  hi  pume  to  him  jecypbon  pume  nolbon.  ac  ppa 
on  tpa  toba&lbe.  him  betpeonan  punnan.  f  hi  popjeaton  )»a&pa 
uttpa  ^epeohta.  pe  him  on  henbe  pa&pon.  otS  ealle  }>a  con- 
pulap to^a&bepe  jecJTibon.  -^  Ilaubium.  fone  a&nne.  mib  pa^um 
opbeoton.  3  py^^an  heopa  ajen  lanb  pepjenbe  paepon  > 

Yjfehce.  cpa&tS  Opopmp.  3  pceopthce  ic  ha&bbe  nu  jepa&b 
hiopa  in-^epmn«  }>eah  hi  him  pa&pon  popneah  ps.  maeptan.  3  )»a 
pleoleceptan.  f  eac  GSna  f  ppe]Jene  PJ71  tacnobe.  fa  hit  upp 
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combat,  there  was  a  great  wondCT  seen  in  the  heavens,  as  if 
all  the  heaven  were  burning.  That  token  was  sorely  mani- 
fested to  the  Bomans  by  the  great  deadly  pestilence  which 
soon  after  came  upon  them,  so  that  the  half  of  them  pe- 
rished, togei^er  with  their  two  consuls  that  they  then  had ; 
so  that  at  last  those  that  might  be  left  were  enfeebled  to 
that  degree  that  they  could  not  bring  the  d^arted  to  the 
earth.  Immediately  afterwards  all  their  slaves  made  war 
against  their  masters,  and  "they  took  their  chief  place  that 
they  called  the  Capitol,  and  they  had  great  battles  about  it, 
until  they  had  slain  one  consul  who  had  been  newly  ap- 
pointed ;  although  the  masters  finally  had  an  inglorious  vic- 
tory ;  and  immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Eo- 
mans  made  war  against  the  Yolscian  nation,  and  were  there 
sorely  beaten,  and  the  portion  that  was  left  was  driven  into 
a  fastness,  and  had  there  perished  by  hunger,  if  those  had 
not  helped  them  who  were  at  home,  by  gathering  all  the 
males  that  remained,  and  taking  a  poor  man  for  their  consul, 
where  he  was  going  in  his  field,  and  had  his  plough  in  his 
hand,  and  then  marched  to  the  Yolscian  land  and  released 
them. 

After  this  it  was  fuU  a  year  that  over  all-  the  Soman  terri- 
tory the  earth  quaked  and  burst,  and  every  day  there  came 
men  innumerable  times  to  the  senate,  and  told  them  of  sunken 
towns  and  villages ;  and  they  themselves  were  every  day  in 
dread  when  they  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth.  After  that 
there  came  so  great  a  heat  throughout  Some  that  all  their 
earth-fruits,  yea,  also  themselves,  nearly  perished.  After 
that  there  was  the  greatest  famine.  After  that  the  So- 
mans  appointed  ten  consuls,  when  before  they  had  had 
[only]  two;  to  the  end  tlmt  they  might  take  care  of 
their  laws.  One  of  them  was  named  Claudius,  who  would 
arrogate  to  himself  the  supremacjr  over  the  others,  although 
they  would  not  concede  that  to  him,  but  strove  against  him, 
unm  the  time  when  some  turned  to  him,  some  would  not, 
but,  thus  divided  in  two,  contended  with  each  other,  so  that 
they  forgot  their  external  wars  that  they  had  on  hand,  until 
aU  the  consuls  combined  together  and  beat  the  one,  Clau- 
dius, with  dubs,  and  afterwards  defended  their  own  country. 

Familiarly  and  shortljr,  says  Orosius,  I  have  now  spoken 
of  their  intestine  calamities,  although  they  were  almost  the 
greatest  and  most  perilous,  which  Etna  also,  that  sulphureous 
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op  helle  ^eace  afppan^  on  Sicilia  )>ain  lanbe.  hj^ylce  jepiiin  ya, 
pe&pon.  be  Jam  J>e  nu  fynbon.  -^  Sicilia  pela  opfloh.  mib  bpyne 
•^  mib  ptence.  ac  fy^an  hit  cjiipten  peap9.  f  hefle  j^p  pa&f 
fytS'San  ^efpetSpab.  fpa  ealle  im^^ima  p»pon.  f  hit  nu  if  buron 
fpylcum  tacnun^m  ))a&r  ypelej*  fe  hit  »p  bybe.  f eah  hit  aelce 
jeape  jy  bpabpe  "^  bpabpe ;  • 


VII. 

iEptep  t$am  f  e  Romebuph  getimbpab  paep  in.  hunb  pintpa 
•3  an.  fte  8icihe  unjepabe  ps&pon  him  betpeonan.  ^  hi  healfe 
afpeonnon  LsBcebemonie  him  on  piltum.  3  healpe  Jfehenienj-ej*. 
Cpeca  }»eoba.  ))e  aep  aetj»bepe  pi^  Pepfe  pmnenbe  p»pon.  ac 
fit$t$an  hi  on  Sicihum  pimnon.  hi  eac  pt$t$an  betpeonum  him 
fylpim  pmnenbe  psepon.  ot$  f  Dapiuf .  Peppa  cymnj.  La&cebe- 
monium  on  piltume  peap^.  pit$  fam  ^henienpef .  pop  J>am 
^epinnnm  hip  ylbpena ;  •  p»p  f  mycel  punbop  f  eall  Peppa 
anpealb  3  Laecebemoma.  f  hi  it5  myhton  35thene  fa  buph  apept- 
an.  fonne  hi  f  pole  meahton  to  heopa  pillum  jenyban ;  • 

Snb  pona  a&ptep  J>am.  J?y  ylcan  jeape.  Dapiup  jepop.  Peppa 
cynj.  "3  hip  11.  pmia  ymb  -f  pice  punnon.  3!ptecpeppep  3  Eipup. 
o^  heopa  ae^Sep  f  msepte  pole  onjean  otSepne  jeteah.  -3  fB, 
unpibbe  mib  jepeohtum  bpeo^enbe  ps&pon.  o?5  Eipup  oppla^en 
peapt5.  pe  J>8&p  jmjpa  p»p  ;•  On  J>am  bajum  pa&p  an  buph  in 
S^pppica.  peo  pa&p  neah  }»ape  pae.  otS  an  pas- Job  com.  •]  hy  apepte. 
•3  yk  menn  abpencte^  > 


VIII. 

iEptep  )>am  J>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  pa&p  111.  hunb  pintpa 
■3  Lv.  -pte  Romane  bepa&ton  Ueiopum  J?a  buph  x.  pmtep.  3 
him  f  petl  ppitJop  bepobe  fonne  fam  )>e  f a&pmne  pa&pon.  a&j^iJep 
je  on  cyle  je  on  hunjpe.  buton  fam  J>e  mon  opt  hepjobe. 
a&^ep  ^e  on  hy  pylpe  je  on  heopa  lanb  a&t  ham.  3  hi  fa  hpaebhce 
bepopan  heopa  peonbum  poppeoptJan  pceolbon.  fa&p  hi  "Sa  buph 
ne  abpa&con  mib  fam  cpa&pte  )>e  fa  pcanbhcopt  pa&p.  feah  he 
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fire,  showed  (when  from  the  gate  of  hell  it  sprang  up  in  the 
land  of  Sicily),  what  calamities  those  were  compared  with 
those  that  now  are :  and  in  Sicily  killed  many  with  burning 
and  with  stench.  But  since  it  became  Christian,  that  hell- 
fire  was  mitigated,  as  well  as  all  calamities  were ;  so  that  it 
now  is  without  such  manifestations  of  evil  as  it  caused  before ; 
although  it  every  year  is  broader  and  broader. 


VII. 

Afber  Bome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  one  years, 
the  Sicilians  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  half  of 
them  drew  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their  aid,  and  half  the 
Athenians,  Greek  people,  who  had  previously  warred  together 
against  the  Persians  ;  but  after  they  had  made  war  in  Sicily, 
they  also  made  war  between  themselves,  until  Darius,  the  Per- 
sian king,  gave  aid  to  the  Lacedsemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  their  wars  with  his  forefathers.  That 
was  a  great  wonder  that  all  the  Persian  and  LacedsBmonian 
power  could  more  easily  lay  waste  the  city  of  Athens  than 
they  could  force  the  people  to  their  wills. 

And  immediately  after,  in  the  same  year,  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  died,  and  his  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus, 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  until  each  of  them  had  brought  a 
vast  number  of  people  aga^ust  the  other,  and  carried  on  their 
enmity  by  battles  until  Cyrus  was  slain,  who  was  the 
younger.  In  those  days  there  was  a  town  in  Africa  that  was 
near  the  sea,  until  a  sea-flood  came  and  destroyed  it,  and 
drowned  the  inhabitants. 


VIII. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  three  himdred  and  fiffcy-five 
years,  the  Bomans  besieged  the  city  of  the  Veii  for  ten  years, 
and  the  siege  was  much  more  detrimental  to  them  than  to 
those  that  were  in  it,  both  through  cold  and  hunger ;  be- 
sides which  they  (the  Veii)  often  made  hostile  incursions 
both  on  themselves  and  on  their  lands  at  home,  and  they 
would  speedily  have  perished  before  their  enemies,  if  they 
had  not  taken  the  city  by  that  craft  which  was  then  most 
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him  efc  f e  peop'Sefta  yajibe.  ^  jnef  'p  hi  fpam  heopa  pic-ftopoan 
unbep  ]»»pe  eop^$an  bulpcm.  ot$  hi  binnan  ]y8&pe  bypi^  up-eo8on. 
;]  hi  nihtef  on  ppum-fhepe  on  bqrs&lan. ;]  ]ia  buph  mib-ealle 
apeftan*-  Dyfne  nyttan  qisep.  ]yeah  he  aphc  na&pe.  pmbe 
heopa  tictatop  CamiUuf  hacte'.*  8ona  s&ptep  }>am  peap9 
Romana  ^ejnnn  3  )>8&pa  IiaUia.  )»e  piepon  ojr  Seaino  ])8^e  bypi^. 

J>  p»f  »pejt;  popj^am  }ia  Ikdha  li»fbon  befeft%n  Tafci  )>a 
uph;«  Da  j-enbon  Romane  a&penbpacan  to  IraUiiim.  ^  hi 
ba&bon  f  hi  jipi^  pitJ  hi  h»pbon>  Da  on  fam  ylcan  bs&^e. 
»Ftep  fam  J>e  hi  f if  jefppecen  ha&pbon.  puhton  Iraihe  on  ))a 
buph.  }»a  ^efapon  lu  Romana  s&penbpacan  on  hi  peohtaibe  mib 
y&m  buphpapum.  hi  pop  )7am  hi  ^ebuljon. '}  )>a  buph  ppleton. 
•]  mib  eallum  heopa  piltume  Romane  pohcon.  3  him  Fauiuj*  fe 
coupil  mib  ^epeohte  on^ean  com.  ^  eac  patSe  ^ejiymeb  peap6 
eft  m  to  Romebypi^.  ^  him  Iialhe  p»pon  teptep-pyh^enbe  0$ 
hi  efdle  )>a&p  binnan  pa&pon.  ^ehce  3  mon  m»be  mape  hy  ps&pon 
fs.  buph  hep^ienbe  ^  pleanbe.  buton  s&lcepe  pape.**  Daec 
tacen  nu  jyt  cut5  ip.  on  }>»pe  ea  noman.  J?8&r  conpulep  plejep 
Famupep.  ne  pene  ic.  cps&S  Opopup.  ]7ast  s&m^  liian  ardlan 
.  mseje  ealne  ^one  bem  ]>e  Romanum  »t  ]>am  cyppe  ^ebon 
peapt$.  }>eah  hi  pa  buph  ne  popba&pnbon.  ppa  hi  }>a  ^ebybon.  3 
])a  peapan  pe  }>»p  to  lape  pupbon.  ^q-ealbon  M.  punba  S^lbep 
pits  heopa  peope.  3  hi  ^  bybon  pop  tJam  ppitJopt.  ))e  hi  tSohton  ^ 
hi  pyi$San  heopa  unbepf  eopap  p»pon.  "3  pume  binnan  f  p»pten ' 
otSplu^on.  f  hi  Lapitohum  heton.  hi  f&  eac  bep»ton.  otS  hi 
pume  hunjpe  acpielon  pume  on  hanb  eobon.  ^  hi  pyt$t$an  ot$pum 
polcum  him  pit$  peo  ^epealbon;*  pu  6md$  eop  nu.  cp»S 
Opopiup.  )>e  }>a&p  cpiptenbomep  tiba  leahtpia^.  py^tSan  Ijalha  ut 
op  ^a&pe  bypi^  apopan.  hu  bht$e  tiba  Romane  8&ptep  yam 
ha&pbon.  fa  hs.  ypmmjap  pe  }>»p  to  lape  pupbon.  ut  op  J>am 
holan  cpupan.  pe  hy  on  luteban.  ppa  bepopene  ppylce  hy  op 
o^eppe  populbe  comon.  ]7onne  hi  bepapon.  on  y&  bepenjban 
buph  -)  on  J>a  peptan.  f  him  Jia  p»p  pynbpij  eje.  )>8&p  him  «p 
ysdj  r^o  msepte  pynn.  eac  butan  j^am  ypele  nahton  hi  na)»op. 
ne  )>8epinne  mete,  ne  ])»pute  ppeonb ',  • 

Da&t  paepon  fa  tiba.  f e  Romane  nu  a&ptep  peca^.  *]  cpe^aJS. 
f  him  !Erotan  p^pan  tiba  ^ebon  habbon  fonne  hi  sap  ha&pbon. 
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scandalous,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  yaluable 
to  them  ;  which  was,  that  from  their  camp  they  delved  under 
the  earth  until  they  came  up  within  the  city,  and  stole  on 
them  by  night  in  their  first  sleep  and  totally  destroyed  the 
city.  This  useful  craft,  although  it  was  not  honourable,  was 
devised  by  their  dictator,  named  Camillus.  Immediately 
after  was  the  war  of  the  Eomans  and  the  Grauls,  who  were 
from  the  city  of  Sena.  That  was,  at  first,  because  the  Grauls 
had  besieged  the  city  of  the  Etruscans.  Then  the  Eomans 
sent  messengers  to  the  Gauls,  and  prayed  them  that  they 
might  have  peace  with  them.  When  on  the  same  day,  after 
they  had  said  this,  the  Gauls  were  fighting  against  the  city, 
they  saw  the  Eoman  messengers  fighting  against  them  with  the 
inhabitants,  at  which  they  were  incensed,  and,  abandoning 
the  city,  with  all  their  force  sought  the  Eomans,  and  Fabius 
the  consul  met  them  in  battle,  and  was  also  speedily  driven 
into  the  city  of  Eome,  and  the  Gauls  followed  mm,  until  they 
were  all  within ;  and  like  as  when  a  meadow  is  mown  they 
ravaged  the  city  and  slaughtered  without  any  heed.  The  sign 
is  yet  known,  in  the  name  of  the  river,  of  the  defeat  of 
Fabius.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  any  man  could 
recount  all  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  on  the  Eomans  at 
that  time,  [even]  though  they  (the  Gauls)  had  not  burnt  the 
city  as  they  then  did ;  and  the  few  that  remained  gave  a 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  their  lives ;  and  they  did  that 
chiefly  because  they  thought  that  they  afterwards  might  be 
their  slaves :  and  some  fled  away  into  the  fastness  that  they 
called  the  Capitol,  where  they  also  besieged  them,  until  some 
perished  from  hunger,  some  delivered  themselves  up,  and 
they  afterwards  sold  them  to  other  nations  for  money.  What 
think  ye  now,  says  Orosius,  [ye]  who  calumniate  the  days  of 
Christianity,  wlmt  joyous  times  the  Eomans  had  after  the 
Gauls  had  gone  from  the  city,  when  the  poor  wretches  who 
were  left  there  crept  out  of  the  holes  into  which  they  had 
crouched,  weeping  as  though  they  had  come  from  another 
world,  when  they  looked  on  the  burnt  city  and  on  the  ruin  ; 
that  was  to  them  dreadful  beyond  everything,  where  before 
had  been  the  greatest  joy ;  moreover,  besides  that  evil,  they 
had  neither  food  within  nor  a  friend  without. 

Those  were  the  times  which  the  Eomans  now  long  after, 
and  say,  that  the  Goths  have  caused  them  worse  times  than 
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;]  jUBjitm  on  hy  h^jienbe.  baton  fpf  ba^f .  ;}  Iiidlie  pnjion 
a&p  fyx  monatS  binnan  }>8&pe  bypig  hep^enbe.  ^  ]»  biph 
bs&pnenbe.  3  him  ^  fa-jji  to  l^el  yjrel  9ubte.  buton  bi  fny 
naman  bename.  f  hi  nan  pole  n»pon  ;•  €ft  fa.  liotaa  ^p 
la&jjan  hpile  hepjebon.  f  hi  pop  J>»f  quftenbomef  ape.  -j  ^kiph 
Iiobef  eje.  f  hi  na]>ep  ne  )>a  buph  ne  bs&pnbon  ne  J>8Bf  jKme 
pillan  ns&pbon  f  hi  heopa  namon  hi  benamon.  ne  ]wpa  nanne 
yjreban  nolban.  fe  to  Jwtm  Iiobef  huf e  otJflujon.  J>eah  hi  h»t$ene 
p»pon.  ac  fpi^op  miccle  ps&pon  pdmenbe  f  hi  ^emon^  him 
mib  pbbe  fittan  mo)t»n.  ^  uneat$e  mihte  »p  »m^  Jraon 
Ira]hum  o}>^eon  o^e  oShyban.  ;]  fa  t$a  Iiotan  }>»p  lytk  hpde 
hep^ebon.  ne  mihte  mon  buton  peapa  oj^lajenpa  ^eaxianl- 
D»p  pa&r  jefyne  liober  yppe.  ]>a  heopa  s&penan  beamaf.  -} 
heopa  anhcnejja.  }>a  hi  ne  mihton  ppam  Ijalhfcum  pype 
popb»pnbe  peoptSan.  ac  hi  hepenlic  pyp  8&t  }>am  ylcaa  cyppe 
popb»pnbe ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  cpset^  C>popuf .  nu  ic  lan^  j]pell 
hsebbe  to  f ecjennc.  f  ic  hi  on  t5]^e  bee  jeenbian  mse^e.  -ac  ic 
ot$epe  onjmnan  fceal '• 


BOOK  ILL 
I. 
2QFT8R  fom  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  p»p  m.  hnnb  pintpa 
"3  Lvii.  on  ]mm  bapim  fe  Ijallie  Rome  apeft  h»pbon.  )>a  jepeaptS 
feo  ms&fte  pbb  "3  feo  bypnoplecofte.  betpih  Laecebemomum. 
Cpeca  lonbe.  '^  Peppun.  adyteji  fsm  fe  Liecebemome  hsBftK^n 
Pepf  e  opt  opeppunnen ;  •  Da  ^ebubon  him  Pepp e  f  hi  h»pbon 
111.  pmtep  pbbe  pit$  hi.  pej>e  f  polbe.  3  pefe  f  nolbe.  f  hi 
polban  pa  mib  jepeohte  ^epecan ;  •  pi  ]ya  L»cebemome  luptkce 
}>»pe  pbbe  hyppumebon.  pop  fam  lytlan  eje  fe  him  mon 
^ebeab ;  •  On  ]>an  mon  msa^  ppatole  oncnapan  hu  myceJne 
piUan  hi  to  "Sam  ^epmne  ha&pbon.  ppa  heopa  pcopap  on  heopa 
leo'Sum  jybbienbe  pjmbon.  "3  on  heopa  leappellun^um  >  Ne 
jeSmc^  fe  ppylc  ^epmn  noht  luptb»pe.  q>8&^  Opopiup.  ne  pa 
tiba  }>e  ma.  '^te  him  hip  peonb  ma&^e  ppa  ea^e  hip  mib  popbiun 
^ept^pan :  •  JBptep  t$am  fe  Lsecebemome  h»pbon  opeppunnen 
%hene  pa  buph.  hiopa  a^ene  leobe.  hy  hi  pa  up-ahof:on«  3 
pmnan  on^unnan  on  »lce  healpe  heopa.  ^e  pit$  heopa  a^en  ]pdkc, 
ge  pit5  Peppe.  je  piS  pa  Isejjan  TSIpam.  je  pitJ  %hene  pa  buph. 
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they  bad  befeve,  «nd  yet  they  were  oidy  three  day»  pltmder* 
ing  them,  and  the  Ghrals  before  were  six  months  within  the 
city  ravaging  and  burning,  and  that  seemed  to  them  too  little 
an  evil,  unless  they  could  depriye  them  of  their  name,  that 
they  might  be  no  more  a  nation.  Again  the  G-oths  plundered 
and  ravaged  there  for  a  less  period,  [and]  so  that  they  in 
honour  to  ChriBtianity,  and  through  fear  of  GK)d,  neither 
burnt  the  city,  nor  had  the  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
name,  nor  would  they  do  evil  to  any  one  of  "mem  who  fied  to  the 
house  of  G-od,  although  they  were  heathens ;  but  were  much 
more  desirous  that  they  might  settle  among  them  in  peace. 
And  with  difficulty  could  any  one  before  flee  or  hide  him- 
self from  the  Q-auls.  And  when  the  G-oths  had  plundered 
there  a  little  while,  no  one  heard  of  more  than  a  few  slain. 
There  was  seen  the  wrath  of  God,  when  their  brazen  beams 
and  then-  images,  when  they  could  not  be  burnt  by  the 
Gaulish  fir^,  but  heavenly  :ftre  at  the  same  time  burnt  them^. 
I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  now  I  have  long  narratives 
to  relate,  that  I  can  end  them  in  this  book,  so  I  shall  begin 
another. 

BOOK  in. 


These  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of 
Borne,  in  those  days  when  the  Gauls  had  laid  Borne  waste, 
then  was  the  great  and  most  ignominious  peace  between 
LacedsBmon,  a  Greek  country,  and  the  Persians,  after  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  often  overcome  the  Persians.  Th«a  the 
Persians  enjoined  them  to  have  a  peace  of  three  years  with 
them,  those  that  would ;  and  those  that  would  not  they  would 
seek  with  war.  Thereupon  the  LacedsBmonians  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  peace,  on  account  of  the  little  dread  that  was 
inspired  into  them.  By  which  it  may  be  clearly  known  how 
great  a  vnll  they  had  for  that  war,  as  their  poets  sing  in  their 
songs  and  in  their  fables.  Let  not  such  a  war  appear  to  thee 
anything  agreeable,  says  Orosius,  nor  yet  those  times,  when 
a  man's  enemy  may  so  easily  govern  him  with  words.  After 
the  LacedsBmonians  had  conquered  the  city  of  Athens,  their 
own  nation,  they  exalted  themselves,  and  began  warring  on 
every  side  of  them,  against  their  own  people,  and  against  the 
Persians,  and  against  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  against  the  city  of 
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fe  hi  »p  apeftan.  poptk>n  f&  peapan  )>e  j^s&p  ut  otSjiu^on.  hs&jhon 
epc  )>a  buph  ^ebo^^ene.  3  haefbon  lliebane.  Irpeca  leobe.  him 
on  pulcum  afponen:.  L»cebemome  pa&pon  y?^  up-ahapene. 
f  8&^ep  je  hy  pylp  penbon.  je  ealle  ys,  neah  J^eoba.  -^  hi  opep 
hi  ealle  mihton  anpealb  habban.  ac  him  ^hemenpe  mib  Tlie- 
bana  pulcume  pi'Sptobon.  3  hi  mib  jjepeohte  cnypebon : .  ^Epcep 
)>am  LsBcebemonie  jecupon  him  co  latteope  Ipcchbip  pap 
haten.  3  hme  penbon  on  Peppe  mib  pultume.  pi^  hi  to 
^epeohtanne.  him  }>a  Peppe  mib  heopa  tpam  ealbopmannuni 
on^ean  comon.  otSep  hatte  Fapnabupep.  otJep  Dippipapnon : . 
Sona  ppa  }>8&pa  La&cebemoma  labteop  pipce  f  he  pi's  fa  cpe^eii 
hepap  peohtan  pceolbe.  him  }>a  pa&bhcepe  je^uhte  f  he  pi's 
o'Sepne  ppi'S  Rename,  f  he  fone  oSepne  )>e  y'S  opepcuman 
mihte.  J  he  ppa  jebybe.  3  hip  aepenbpacan  to  fam  o'Spum 
onpenbe.  "j  him  pecjan  het.  f  he  j^eopnop  polbe  pbbe  piS 
iiine  J?onne  jepinn:-  Pe  J?a  pe  ealbopman  jelypebhce  nub 
pibbe  )>a&pa  a&penba  onpenj.  ^  Lsecebemonia  )>a  hpile  ^eplym- 
i)on  )>one  o^epne  ealbopman ;  • 

iEptep  J>am  Peppa  cyninj  benam  )>one  ealbopman  hip  pcipe. 
))e  8&P  ])am  ppitJe  onpen^  aet  La&cebemommn.  3  hi  ^epealbe 
ammi  ppeccean.  op  %hene.  Irpeca  bypi^.  pe  p»p  haten  Eonon. 
•3  hme  penbe  mib  pciphepe  op  Peppmn  to  LaBcebemomum : . 
3Snb  hi  penbon  to  Gjyptum  LsBcebemonie.  3  him  pultumep 
*ba&bon.  3  hi  him  ^epealbon  an  c.  }>»pa  mycclena  ppiepe- 
"Spena;.  La&cebemome  haepbon  him  to  labteope  a&nne  pipne 
man.  J?eah  he  healt  paepe.  pe  pa&p  haten  S^epilaup.  3  him  to 
3ylp-popbe  haepbon.  f  him  leoppe  pa&pe.  f  hi  haepbon  healtne 
cynin^  ponne  healt  pice ;  •  pi  pytSSan  on  t$am  pae  to^a»bepe 
popan.  3  }>a&p  ppa  mi^emetlice  ^epuhton.  f  hi  neah  ealle 
foppupban.  f  na]7a&p  ne  mihte  on  o^pumpi^e  ^epa&can.  )>fl&p 
peap^  La&cebemoma  anpealb  3  heopa  bom  alejen;.  Ne 
jpene  ic.  cpaeS  Opopup.  fa&t  a&nij  tpejjen  latteopap  emnap 
jepuhton ; . 

iEptep  fam  Eonon  jela&bbe  pypbe  ept  on  La&cebemonie.  3 
f  lanb  buton  ]>8&pe  bypi^;.  on  a&lcmn  t^m^um  mib- ealle  apepte. 
^te  J?a  fe  a&p  ute  o^pa  }>eoba  anpealba  jypnbon.  him  pa  job 
'^uhte.  ]|^p  hi  mihte  hy  pylpe  aet  ham  pitS  feopbom  bepepian ;  • 
Pippanbep  hatte  pmn  La&cebemonia  latteop.  he  jepohte  Eonon 
mib  pcipum.  ]7a  he  op  Laecebemonium  pop.    3    )>8&pa  polca 
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Athens  that  they  had  before  laid  waste;  because  the  few 
that  had  fled  from  then(^,  had  again  inhabited  the  city,  and 
had  drawn  the  Thebans,  a  Q-reek  people,  to  their  aid.  The 
LacedsBmonians  were  so  up-lifted,  that  both  they  themselves 
and  all  the  neighbouring  people  imagined  that  they  might 
have  power  over  all  of  them ;  but  the  Athenians,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans,  withstood  them  and  overcame  them  in 
battle.  After  that  the  Lacedaemonians  chose  a  general  named 
Dercyllidas,  and  sent  him  to  Persia  with  a  force  to  fight 
against  that  nation.  The  Persians  with  their  two  generals, 
one  nalned  Phamabazus,  the  other  Tissaphemes,  marched 
against  him.  As  soon  as  the  Lacedemonian  general  knew 
that  he  should  have  to  fight  against  the  two  armies,  it  seemed 
to  him  most  advisajble  to  make  a  truce  with  one,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  overcome  the  other :  and  he  did  so,  and  sent 
his  messengers  to  the  one,  and  commanded  them  to  say  that 
he  would  rather  have  peace  with  him  than  war.  Thereupon 
the  general  credulously  received  the  message  with  peace,  and 
the  Lacedsembnians  in  the  meanwhile  put  the  other  general 
to  flight. 

Afterwards  the  Persian  king  deprived  that  general  of  his 
province,  who  had  previously  accepted  peape  from  the  La- 
cedflBmonians,  and  gave  it  to  an  exile  from  Athens,  the  Greek 
city,  who  was  named  Conon,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  from 
Persia  to  LacedsBmonia.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  the 
Egyptians,  praying  them  for  aid,  and  they  gave  them  a  hun- 
dred large  mremfes.  The  Lacedsemonians  had  for  general  a 
wise  man,  although  he  was  lame,  who  was  named  Agesilaus, 
and  had  as  a  vaunt,  that  they  would  rather  have  a  lame  king 
than  a  lame  kingdom.  They  afterwards  came  together  at 
sea,  and  there  fought  so  fiercely  that  they  nearly  all  perished, 
80  that  neither  could  gain  a  victory  over  the  other.  There 
was  the  Lacedaemonian  power  and  glory  prostrated.  I  do  not 
think,  says  Orosius,  that  any  two  leaders  fought  more  equally. 

After  that  Conon  led  an  army  in  return  against  Lacedae- 
monia,  and  totally  laid  waste  the  country,  exclusive  of  the 
city,  on  all  sides ;  so  that  to  them  who  before  had  coveted 
power  over  other  nations  abroad,  it  now  seemed  good  if  they 
could  defend  themselves  against  thraldom  at  home.  There 
was  a  Lacedaemonian  general  named  Pisander,  who  went  in 
search  of  Conon  with  a  fleet,  when  he  left  Lacedaemonia, 
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8&^qi  on  otSjium.  mycel  yml  ^eflo^an ;.  D»p  pupbon  Lwoe- 
bemonie  fpa  fpitSe  f opflajen.  ^  hi  na];op  ns&pbon  j*}tt$t$aii.  ne 
heopa  namon  ne  heopa  anpealb.  ac  heopa  bpype  p^^  ^[^e- 
nuin  to  s^fl&pneffe.  f  lii  )>one  ealban  teonan  ^eppecan  mihcon. 
)>e  him  on  »]i-bapim  jemsene  paer;.  Siib  hi  ^  Thebane  hi 
^e^abepebon.  -^  L»cebemonie  mib  jepeohte  fohcon.-  -^  hi 
^eplymbon.  -|  hi  on  heopa  buph  bebpipon.  ^  pyS^an  beps&toK ;  - 
Da  buphpape  penbon  ]^a  »ptep  ^^^epilaupe.  'fe  mib  heopa  hepe 
ysbf  m  ^pam.  3  baebon  f  he  tibhce  hampeapb  psepe.  -}  heopa 
^ehulpe.  ■]  he  ppa  jebybe.  "3  on  Schene  imjeappe  becoman. 
;)  hi  ^eplymbon ; .  ISchemenp e  ps&pon  J>a  him  Ypr6e  onbpe- 
benbe  f  La&cebemome  ofeji  hi  pixian  mihcon.  ppa  hi  »p  bybon, 
pop  })am  lytlan  pije.  J>e  hi  fa  opep  hi  h»pbon  :•  pi  penbon  }>a 
on  Peppe  a&ptep  Eonone.  •;)  hme  ba&bon  fhe  him  on  pulcume 
psepe.  3  he  heom  )>»p  ^^it$abe.  "3  hi  mib  micdum  pciphepe 
jepohte.  3  hi  Laecebemonie  m»pt  ealle  apepcan.  ;)  hi  co  tkui 
jebybon.  f  hy  hi  jylpe  lecon  8&j8ep  je  pop  heane  %e  pop  ifii- 
ppa&pte ; .  JEpcep  Jam  Eonon  ^elenbe  co  S&hene  J>»pe  bypij. 
hip  ealb  cyt$t5e.  3  fa&p  mib  micclum  ^epean  }>apa  buphleoba 
onpanjen  pa&p.  3  he  fsep  hip  pylpep  lanje  jemynejimje  jebybe. 
mib  ]>an  fe  he  jenybbe  a&jbep  je  Peppe  je  La&cebemonie.  f 
hi  ^ebetton  )?a  buph.  f  e  hi  aap  tobpa&con.  3  eac  -^  Laftcebe- 
mome  ]}»pe  bypij  py^^an  jehyppume  ps&pon.  )>eah  hi  aap  lan^e 
heopa  piSeppmnan  pa&pon ; .  ^ptep  feopan  ^epinne.  ^epeap^ 
fee  Peppe  ^ebubon  ppitS  eallum  Epe&ca  polce.  nsep  na  popjwm 
^e  hi  him  s&ni^a  ^oba  npan.  ac  pop^am  fe  hi  punnon  on 
^yptie.  f  hi  moptan  pop  him  fy  bet  }>am  ^epmne  puU^an^an  [ . 
^c  L»cebemonie  ha&pbon  ]}a  hpile  mapan  unptiUnqra 
foime  hi  m»^enep  hs&pbon.  3  paspon  ppitSop  pmnenbe  on 
Thebane  ))onne  hi  pultumep  ha&pbon.  3  hlotSum  on  hi 
ptalebon.  otS  hi  abpa&con  2^pcabum  heopa  buph;.  ^pcep 
J>am  Thebane  hi  mib  pJTibe  jepohton.  ■]  him  La&cebemonie 
otSpe  on^ean  bpohton:-  Da  hi  lan^e  puhton.  fa  cl;^pabe 
La&cebe  ealbopman  to  TCpcabium.  3  ba&bon  f  hi  faep  jepeoht- 
ep  jej^icon.  f  hi  mopton  ^a  beaban  bebypian.  fe  heopa 
polcep  opplajen  pa&pon ;  •  Dast  ip  mib  Epecum  fes^.  f  mib 
^am  popbe  bi8   jecy^eb.   hpa&t$ep   healp    ha&p^    pone  pije;. 
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aojd  botih  of  these  nations  fought,  one  against  the  other, 
with  great  slaughter.  There  were  the  LaeedfiBmonians  so 
totally  defeated  that  they  afterwards  had  neither  their  name 
nor  their  power ;  hut  their  fall  was  the  raising  up  of  the 
Athenians,  so  that  they  could  avenge  the  old  grudge  which 
in  former  days  had  been  mutual.  Ajid  they  and  the  Thebans 
assembled,  and  sought  the  LacedsBmonians  with  warfare,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into  their  city,  and  then 
had  siege  to  it..  The  inhabitants  thereupon  sent  for  Agesi- 
laus,  who  was  with  their  army  in  Asia,  and  requested  him  to 
return  home  speedily  and  aid  them ;  and  he  did  so,  and  came 
on  the  Athenians  unawares  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
Athenians  then  greatly  dreaded  lest  the  Lacedaemonians 
sheuld  rule  over  them  as  they  before  had  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  victory  they  had  gained  over  them.  So 
they  sent  to  Persia  after  Conon,  and  besought  him  to  aid 
them,  to  which  he  consented,  and  sought  them  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  they  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Lacedsemonia, 
and  so  reduced  them,  that  they  regarded  themselves  both  as 
too  base  and  too  powerless.  After  that  Conon  landed  at  the 
city  of  Athens,  his  old  country,  and  was  there  received  with 
the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  and  he  there  made  a  long  re- 
membrance of  himself,  by  compelling  both  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  repair  the  city  which  they  before  had 
ruined,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  thenceforth  obedient 
to  the  city,  although  they  previously  had  long  been  its  adver- 
saries. After  this  war  it  happened  that  the  Persians  offered 
peace  to  all  the  Greek  people,  not  because  they  would  give 
them  any  benefits,  but  because,  being  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  might  4;he  better  for  themselves  terminate  the 
contest. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  meanwhile  were  more  restless  than 
powerful,  and  made  war  on  the  Thebans  more  vigorously  than 
their  force  admitted ;  but  stole  on  them  in  bodies,  until  they 
took  their  town  from  the  Arcadians.  After  that  the  Thebans 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  brought 
another  against  them.  When  they  long  fought  together,  the 
Lacedsemoniaii  general  called  to  the  Arcadians,  and  requested 
that  they  would  cease  from  fighting,  that  they  might  bury 
the  dead  that  had  fallen  of  their  people.  It  is  a  custom 
among  the  Greeks  that  with  those  words  it  is  declared  which 
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FoptJan  ic  polbe  jej-ecjan.  cpae6  Opopiuf.  hu  Cpeca  ^eprnn. 
J>e  ojr  La&cebemonia  }>8&pe  bypij  a&pejr  onftaBleb  paef .  3  mib 
fpell-cpybum  ^emeapcian.  »peft  on  ^hena  J>a  buph.  3 
f5^^an  on  Thebane.  •]  fy^^an  on  Boetie.  ^  fy5t$an  on 
OOacebonie.  fijje  p»pon  ealle  Epeca  leobe.  -^  fj^San  on  )?a 
la&rfan  Spam.  "3  fa  on  J>a  mapan.  "3  fytJtSan  on  Pepfe.  3 
fytS^an  on  ^ypcie ; .  Ic  f ceal  eac  fy  lacop  Romana  ip:opia 
aj-ecjan.  J>e  ic  onjunnen  liaepbe ; . 


n. 

iEptep  ))am  J>e  Romebuph  jecimbpab  paef  ni.  hunb  pincpa  3 
Lxxvi.  pa&j-  in  Schie  eopt5beopnj.  3  cpa  bypij.  Gbopa  3  Oice. 
on  eop^an  bepincon ;  •  Ic  ma&j  eac  on  upum  a^enum  cibrnn 
jelic  an^inn  fam  pecjan.  )>eali  hit  ppylcne  enbe  naepbe.  Jte 
Eonpfcancmopolim.  Epeca  buph.  on  ppylcepe  cpacunje  ytBy,  3 
hype  jepicejab  pa&p  op  po^p»jrum  mannum.  f  heo  pceolbe  on 
eoptSan  bepncan.  ac  heo  peapt5  jepcylb  t5uph  fone  cpiftenan 
capepe.  Kpcabiupaf.  3  ^uph  f  cpiftene  pole,  f e  on  J)am  bupjum 
P«r!*  f  ^ecacnobe  f  EpifC  ip  eatJmobejpa  help  3  opep- 
mobijpa  pyU  \ .  GOape  ic  tSypep  jem^jobe  ])onne  ic  hip  mib- 
ealle  aps&be.  jip  hip  hpa  py  lupcpull  mape  to  picanne.  pece  him 
fonne  jylpi-  Da  on  t5am  bajum  jepeap^.  fte  Fulpci  3 
Fahpci.  ^e  a&p  paepon  Lxx.  pmtpa  pi^  Romane  pmnenbe.  f  hi 
hi  fa  opeppunnon.  3  heopa  lanb  opephepjobon.  3  patSe  »ptep 
]>am.  Sutrjiian  f  pole  paepon  hepjienbe  on  Romane.  oiS  jiaepe 
bupje  ^eata ;  •  pic  Romane  aepcep  t$am  hpaeblice  mib  jepeohce 
3  mib  hepjunje  him  popjulbon.  3  hi  jeplymbon  ]  • 


III. 

iEptep  fam  J>e  Romebuph  jetimbpab  y»j  m.  hunb  pmtpa 
3  Lxxxiii.  fa^a  Lauemp.  fe  o?5pe  naman  pa&p  haten  Ijenutnq*. 
3  Qmntup.  J>e  o^pe  naman  paep  haten  Seppihup.  pa  hi  pa&pon 
eonpulap  on  Rome.  ^epeapt$  pe  micda  man-cpealm  on  fam 
lanbe.  nalaBj-.  yya,  hit  ^epuna  ip.  op  untibhcum  ^epybepum.  f 
if  op  pa&tum  pumepum.  3  op  bpi^m  pmtpum.  3  op  pe^pe 
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side  has  the  yictonr.  Because  it  has  been  my  wish  to  relate, 
and  in  narratives  describe,  says  Orosius,  how  the  Q^reek  war, 
which  first  proceeded  from  the  city  of  Lacedaemon  [extended 
itself],  first  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Thebes, 
and  then  to  Bceotia,  and  then  to  Macedonia  (all  these  were 
Greek  nations),  and  then  to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  then  to 
the  Greater,  and  then  to  Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  I  shall 
the  later  recount  also  the  Roman  history,  which  I  had 
begun. 

II. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Achaia,  and  two  cities, 
Ebora  and  HeHce,  sank  into  the  earth.  I  may  also  in  our 
own  times  relate  a  beginning  like  to  that,  although  it  had 
not  such  an  end :  that  Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  was 
in  a  similar  quaking^  and  it  was  prophesied  of  it  by  veracious 
men,  that  it  should  sink  into  the  earth ;  but  it  was  shielded 
through  the  Christian  emperor,  Arcadius,  and  through  the 
Christian  people  who  were  in  those  towns.  That  manifested 
that  Christ  is  the  help  of  the  humble  and  the  ruin  of  the 
proud.  More  of  this  I  would  have  commemorated  than  I 
have  altogether  related  of  it :  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  know 
more,  then  let  him  seek  it  himself.  It  happened  in  those 
days  that  the  Volsci  and  Falisci,  who  had  previously  been 
warring  on  the  Romans  for  seventy  years,  were  overcome  by 
them  and  their  lands  ravaged ;  and  soon  after  that  the  nation 
of  the  Sutrini  laid  waste  the  Roman  [territory]  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  city.  After  which  the  Romans  quickly  requited 
them  with  war  and  destruction,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

ni. 

*  Ajfter  Rome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  when  Lucius,  who  by  another  name  was  caSed  Genu- 
cius,  and  Quintus,  who  by  another  name  was  called  ServiHus, 
when  these  were  consuls  at  Rome,  happened  the  great  pesti- 
lence in  the  country,  not  as  it  is  wont,  &om  unseasonable  bad 
weather — that  is,  Irom  wet  summers  and  from  dry  winters, 
and  from  fierce  spring  heats,  and  with  excessive  autumnal 
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laiccen-hsBtan.  -^  imb  imjemedican  hs&ppeft-psetaa.  3  stpEVfi-- 
hasSan.  ac  an  pinb  com  op  Calabpia  pealbe.  "]  fe  pol  mib 
]nmi  finbe;*  Def  man-qwalm  i^a&f  on  Romanum  pille  11. 
^ei^e.  opeji  ealie  men  ^elice.  fesih  ]>e  pime  beabe  p»pon.  fome 
imeatSe  ^ebpehte  ape^-comon.  o^  f  heojia  bifceopaf  f»bon.  ^ 
beofui  jobaf  b»bon.  f  hxm  man  pophte  amptheacpa.  f  man 
mAte  ])one  haeSemfcan  pieman  ]>8&pmne  bon.;]  heopa  beopol- 
^^j/te,  f  pflftpon  openlice  ealle  imcls&nneffa  ]  •  Pqi  pe  ma^on 
nu.  cp»t$  Opopu]*.  fa  jeanbpypban.  fe  faej*  cpiptenbom^ 
pi'Sepfiitan  jynbon.  hu  heopa  jobaj*.  fuph  heopa  bloCmije.  "j 
fuph  heopa  beopoljylb.  ))»]*  man-cpealmej*  ^ehulpon.  buton 
fa&c  hy  ne  onjeacon  mib  hpylcum  f cmcpa&pte  -}  mib  hpylcum 
lotppence  hit  beopLa  bybon.  na&p  na  pe  potSa  Cob.  f  hi  mi6  fy 
ypde  fa  menn  ppenccon.  co  "Son  -p  h;^  jelypbon  heopa  opppun^^a. 
•]  heopa  beopol^jrlbum.  ^  "^  hi  fanon  mopron  co  t$am  paplum 
becuman.  *;]  f  hi  mopron  tapian  mib  f  »pe  mepcon  biprnpun^e. 
ac  heopa  ampt^eatpa  fa  pa&pon  unapimebe.  *]  me  nu  meem^- 
pealb  to  apec^anne.  poptSon  t$u,  p»bep  2(^uptinup.  hy  h»ppt  on 
^mum  bocum  ppeotole  ^pssb.  "^  ic  ^ehpam  pille  fnpto  taecan. 
f  e  hme  hyp  lypt  ma  to  pitanne ;  • 

^ptep  f]^on.  on  "Sam  ylcan  ^eape.  tohlab  yeo  eopSe  bmnan 
Roraeb^j.  fa  pasbon  heopa  bipcopap  ept.  'p  heopa  ^obap 
basbon.  ^  him  mon  pealbe  anne  cucenne  mann.  fa  him  fnhte 
^  hf  heopa  beabpa  to  lyt  h»pbon.  *]  peo  eop^e  ppa  ^mienbe 
bab.  ot$  f»t  ODapcup.  fe  olSijfie  namon  hatte  Cuptiup.  mib 
hoppe  "}  mib  pa&pnum.  f»p  on-mnan  bepceat.  ^  heo  pii$i$an 
tojnbepe  behlab ;  • 

IV. 

iEptep  tam  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  ui.  hunb  pmtpa 
•]  Lxxxviii.  -p  Irallie  opephepjebon  Romane  lanb  o^  1111.  mila  to 
'Ba&pe  bypij.  *]  fa  buph  mihton  ea'Se  be^itan.  jip  hy  fs&p  ne 
^epacoban.  popf  am  Romane  paepon  ppa  pophte  ^  ppa  semobe.  ^ 
hy  ne  penbon  f  hy  fa  buph  bepepian  mihton .'  -  Ke  fsBp  on 
mop^en  Titup.  heopa  labteop.  f  e  ot$pan  namon  ps&p  haks^i 
Qumtiup.  hy  mib  pypbe  jepohte.  "Ss^  ^epeaht  GOanhup  anpij. 
f  e  o^pe  namon  pa&p  haten  Topcuarup.  pitS  anne  DaUipcne  mann. 
^  hme  opploh.  ^  Titup  Qumtiup  fa  ot$pe  pume  jeplymbe.  pume 
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rains  and  afteivlieats ;  but  a  wind  came  from  the  forest  of 
Calabria,  and  with  that  wind  the  plague.  This  pestilence 
was  full  two  years  in  the  Eoman  [territory]  over  all  men 
alike ;  though  some  died,  some  afflicted  with  difficulty  escaped, 
until  their  priests  said  that  their  gods  commanded  amphi- 
theatres to  be  built  for  them,  that  the  heathen  games  might 
therein  be  enacted,  and  their  idolatries,  that  were  manifestly 
all  uncleannesses.  Here  may  we  now,  says  Orosius,  answer 
those  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity  [who  assert]  how 
their  gods,  through  their  sacrificing  and  their  idolatry,  helped 
them  in  this  pestilence,  only  that  they  knew  not  by  what 
sorcery  and  by  what  artifice  of  devils  they  did  it  (it  was  not 
the  true  Qod),  [and]  that  they  afflicted  men  with  that  evil,  in 
order  that  they  might  trust  in  their  offerings  and  to  their  idols, 
and  that  they  might  thence  come  at  their  souls,  and  that  they 
might  treat  them  with  the  greatest  contumely ;  for  their  am- 
pluiheatres  then  were  innumerable,  and  too  many  for  me  to 
relate ;  [and]  because  thou,  Eather  Augustine,  hast  manifestly 
said  it  in  thy  books,  I  will  direct  every  one  thereto  who  de- 
sires to  know  more  of  the  subject. 

After  this,  in  the  same  year,  the  earth  yawned  within  the 
city  of  Eome ;  whereupon  their  priests  said  that  their  gods 
commanded  a  living  man  to  be  given  them,  as  it  seemed  to 
them  they  had  had  too  few  of  their  dead.  And  the  earth  so 
continued  gaping,  until  Marcus,  who  by  another  name  was 
caUed  Curtius,  with  horse  and  weapons  cast  himself  therein, 
and  it  afterwards  closed  together. 

IV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  the  Q-auls  ravaged  the  Eoman  territory  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city,  and  might  easily  have  gained  the  city,  if 
they  had  not  lost  their  energy,  because  the  Eomans  were  so 
timid  and  so  pusillanimous,  that  they  did  not  suppose  they 
could  defend  the  city.  But  on  the  morrow,  Titus,  their 
general,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Quinctius,  sought 
them  with  an  army,  where  Manlius  fought  in  single  combat, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Torquatus,  with  a  Qaulish 
man,  and  slew  him.  And  of  the  others  Titus  Quinctius  put 
some  to  flight  and  some  he  slew.   How  many  were  there  slain 
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o]7loh  !*     Be  ]>am  mon  miht:e  on^itan  hpa&t  ]>8&p  opfla^en  psaf. 
fa  heopa  pela  pu]*enba  ^epan^en  paef ;. 


iEptep  tSam  f  e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paef  iiu.  hunb  pint:pa  ^ 
11.  f  Captaina  pa&pe  bupjfe  a&penbpacan  comon  Co  Rome,  "j 
him  jebubon  f  hy  jrpitS  him  becpeonum  haefbon.  poppon  hy  on 
an  lanb  pa  pinnenbe  pa&pon.  f  paef.  on  Benepente ;  •  GOib  tSam 
pe  $a  8&penbpacan  to  Rome  comon.  pa  com  eac  mib  him  peo 
opepma&te  heapbpa&lnep.  •]  mone^pa  feoba  ypm^a.  peo  lonje 
8&pte]i  pam  peaxenbe  pa&p.  ppa  hic  heponep  tunnel  on  "Sam  Ciban 
cy8enbe  paepon.  -p  hic  paep  niht  66  mibne  ba&j.  ^  on  pumepe 
cibe  hiC  hajolabe  pcanum  opep  ealle  Romanei*  On  tJam 
bajum  pa&p  SSlexanbep  jebopen  oh  Epecum.  ppa  ppa  an  mycel 
ypc  come  opep  ealne  mibbaneapb.  •]  Ocup.  Peppa  cyninj.  pone 
mon  oi5pum  namon  het  Spcecpeppp.  a&pcep  6am  pe  he  ^^cum 
pophepjabe.  he  jepop  p^'San  on  Iut$ana  lanb.  •]  heopa  pela 
pophepjabe.  pit$tSan  on  Ipcaniam  ))am  lanbe.  he  heopa  ppit$e 
peala  jepecte  yt6  pone  pae  fe  mon  I^ppia  ha&c.  ^  hy  fa&p  jepec- 
cene  pnc  jic  o6  pipne  ba&j.  mib  bpai>um  polcum.  on  "Sam  co- 
hopan.  f  hy  pume  pit5e  Eob  panon  abo  Co  heopa  a^num 
lanbe  ;•  8it$6an  Spcecpeppp  abpa&c  8i6onem.  Fenicia  buph. 
peo  paep  pa  pelejapc  on  fam  ba^mn ;  • 

-^pcep  piun  Romane  an^unnon  f  8omnicicimi  jepmn  ymbe 
Hampena  lanb.  hy  pa  lan^e  ^  opcpaebhce  ymb  f  puhcon.  on 
hpeoppenbum  pijum ;  •  Da  jecujon  Somnice  him  on  pulnrni 
Pippupan.  Gpipa  cynmj.  fone  maepcan  peonb  Romanum> 
Daec  jepinn  peaptS  hpaefpe  pume  hpile  jepCiUeb.  popfon  Punici 
pits  Romane  pmnan  on^unnon.  pitStSan  f  jepmn  on^iinnen 
paep ;  •  Irip  aenij  mann  py.  cpaetS  Opopup.  pe  on  jeppicimi  pinban 
maeje.  f  lanap  bupu  pi^^an  belocen  pupbe.  bucan  anuni 
jeape.  •]  f  paep  pop^am  pe  Romane  ealne  pone  jeap  on  mann- 
cpealme  lae^an.  aepepc  on  Occavianup  baeje.  paep  capepep^ ;  • 
f  hup  haepbon  Romane  co  Sam  anum  cacne  jepophc.  f  on 
ppylce  heaipe  ppylce  hy  ponne  pinnenbe  beon  polbon.  ppa  puS. 
ppa  noptJ.  ppa  epc.  ppa  pepc.  ponne  unbybon  hy  pa  bupu.  J>e  on 
pa  heaipe  open  paep.  f  hy  be  fam  pipcon  hpibep  hy  pceolbon. ;) 
mib  fam  fe  hy  Sapa  bupa  hpylce  opene  jepapon,  fonne  Cujon 
hy  heopa  hpaejl  bupan  cneop.  ■]  jipebon  hy  co  pije.  "^  be  fam 
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may  be  conceived  from  this  [circumstance],  that  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  taken. 


V. 

After.  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  two  years, 
messengers  came  from  the  city  of  Carthage  to  Eome,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  have  peace  between  them,  because 
they  were  warring  together  in  a  country,  that  was,  in  Bene- 
ventum.  When  the  messengers  came  to  Eome,  with  them 
also  came  the  overwhelming  calamity  and  miseries  of  many 
nations,  which  went  on  increasing  long  after  that,  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  at  that  time  testified,  so  that  it  ^Cas  night  till  mid- 
day, and  at  one  time  it  hailed  stones  over  all  the  Eoman 
[territory].  In  those  days  Alexander  was  bom  in  Greece,  as 
a  great  tempest  comes  over  all  the  earth  ;  and  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  by  another  name  is  called  Artaxerxes,  after  he 
had  laid  Egypt  waste,  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Jews  and 
destroyed  many  of  them ;  afterArards  in  the  land  of  Hyrcania ; 
he  settled  many  of  them  by  the  sea  called  the  Caspian,  and 
they  are  yet  settled  there  to  this  day  in  considerable  numbers, 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  G-od  will  conduct  them  thence 
to  their  own  land.  After  that  Artaxerxes  took  Sidon,  a  city 
of  Phoenicia,  which  was  the  wealthiest  in  those  days. 

After  that  the  Eomans  began  the  Samnite  war  about  the 
land  of  Campania.  They  fought  long  and  often  for  it  with 
alternate  victories.  The  Samnites  then  drew  to  their  aid 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Eomans. 
That  war  was,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  suspended,  because 
the  Carthaginiaiis  had  begun  to  war  on  the  Eomans  since 
that  (the  Samnite)  war  was  begun.  If  there  be  any  man, 
says  Orosius,  who  can  find  in  writings  that  the  door  of  Janus 
was  afterwards  dosed,  except  for  one  year,  and  that  was  be- 
cause the  Eomans  were  all  that  year  afflicted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, first  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Octavianus.  That 
temple  the  Eomans  had  built  for  that  one  sign:  that  on 
whatever  side  they  would  be  at  war,  whether  south,  or  north, 
or  eiwt,  or  west,  they  then  undid  the  door  which  was  opened  on 
that  side,  that  they  might  thereby  know  whither  they  should 
[proceed]  ;  and  when  they  saw  any  one  of  the  doors  open, 
they  then  drew  up  their  robe  above  the  knee,  and  prepared 
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yifcssD.  f  hy  pi'8  pim  pole  fpitJ  ne  b»pbon.  -j  ]7omie  hy  j:pif5 
hs&pbon.  fonne  paepon  ealle  6a  bupa  betr^ebe.  ^  hi  leton  heojia 
hpa&jl  opbune  to  Focum  >  Kc  }>a)>a  Occavianuf  fe  cafepe  to 
pice  f enj.  fa  jnipbon  lanaf  bupa  becynebe.  ^  peapti  pbb  ^  ppi^ 
opep  ealne  mibbanjeapb :  •  iEptep  J?am  fe  Pepf e  ppitJ  ^enamon 
pit^  Romanum.  ptS'San  ^ebcobe  eaQum  plcum.  f  by  Romaniun 
imbep)>eobeb  p»pe.  "^  beopa  »  to  bebealbenne.  "^i  j^ 
j^itte  fone  fpi'S  lupebon.  *p  him  leoppe  paaf.  -^  by  fiomanifce 
cynm^af  baepbon.  f  onne  op  beopa  a^um  cynne ;  -  On  Jwun 
paBf  j^eotole  jetacnab  f  nan  eop'Sbc  mann  ne  mibte  fpylce 
lupe  ^  rpylce  pbbe  opep  ealne  mibbanjeapb  jebon  pj^ce 
fa  yddf:-  !Sc  beo  pop  6am  pa&p  fe  Epipt  on  fam  ba^^um 
jebopen  paep.  f  e  pbb  ip  heoponpape  ^  eop6pape ;  •  Daet  cac 
Octavianup  ppeotok  jetaonobe.  fa^a  Romana  bim  polbon 
opppian.  ppa  ppa  beopa  ^epuna  p»p.  3  pa&bon.  f  peo  pibb  on  bip 
inibte  paepe.  ac  be  a&^ep  pleab.  ^e  fa  baeb  ^e  fa  pa&^<»ie.  j 
eac  pylp  paebe.  f  peo  baeb  hip  naspe.  ne  eac  bemi  ne  n^te 
nanep  eop6bcep  mannep.  f  ealpe  poptdbe  ppyloe  pibfae  bfonjan 
mihte.  f  tpa  feoba  a&p  faabban  he  mibton.  na'^  lasppe  paep.  rpa 
^ema^^  *.  • 


VI. 

iEptep  ISam  f  e  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  1111.  bnnb  pmtpum 
J  viu.  jepeaptS  f  Romane  "]  Latme  punnon;*  On  fam 
popman  ^epeobte  peap6  Romana  conpul  oppla^en.  GDanbup .  fe 
o'Spum  namon  pa&p  baton  Topcuatup.  3  beopa  o6ep  coiq*aI. 
fe  mon  Deciup  bet.  *]  o^pum  namon  ODnpe.  hip  a^enne 
punu  opploh.  popfon  be  opepbpaec  beopa  ^eq^ibpa&benne. 
f  pa&p.  f  by  baepbon  jecpeben.  f  by  ealle  emi^ce  on  Latine 
tenjbon ;  •  Sc  f  a&p  an  ut-apoeat  op  Latma  pepobe  ^  anjngep 
baeb.  •]  bim  faep  conpulep  punu  on^ean  com.  "^  bme  f»p 
opjiob ;  •  Fop  fam  ^Ite  nolbon  Romane  bpm^an  fam  conpnle 
fone  tpiumphan.  fe  beopa  jepuna  pa&p.  feb  be  pje  ha&pbe^  > 

On  fam  a&ptepan  jeape  f aep.  GOmutia  batte  an  pipman.  f e 
on  beopa  pipan  pceolbe  nunne  beon.  peo  bs&pbe  ^ebaten  beopa 
jybenne  Dianan.  f  beo  polbe  hype  bp  on  pa&mnanbabe  alibban. 
fa  popl8&^  beo  by  pona:-  py  fa  Romane.  pop  fam  jyfce  fe 
beo  bype  ^ehar  aleab.  ppa  cuce  by  on  eoptSan  bebulpon.  "^  nu 


thexQ  for  war ;  by  wbioh  it  was  knowii  that  with  soane  nation 
they  were  not  at  peace.  And  when  they  had  peace,  then  all 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  they  let  their  robe  down  to  their 
feet.  But  when  the  emperor  Octaviaimfi  «iiceeeded  to  the 
empire,  then  were  the  doors  of  Janus  dosed,  and  there  was 
peace  and  quiet  over  all  the  earth.  After  the  Persians  had 
made  peace  with  the  Eomans,  it  pleased  all  nations  to  be 
subject  to  the  Bomans  and  to  obserre  their  law;  and  so 
greatly  did  they  Iotc  that  peace,  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  Eoman  kmgs  than  of  their  own  race.  By 
which  it  was  manifestly  indicated  that  no  earthly  man  could 
cause  such  loye  and  such  peace  over  all  the  earth  as  that  was. 
But  it  was  because  Christ  was  bom  in  those  days,  who  is  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  of  ea^rth.  That  also 
Octavianus  manifestly  indicated,  when  the  Bomans  would 
sacrifice  to  him,  as  was  their  wont,  and  said  that  the  peace 
was  through  his  might ;  but  he  disclaimed  both  the  act  and 
the  speech,  and  also  said  himself,  that  the  deed  was  not  his, 
nor  could  it  be  of  any  earthly  man,  that  could  bring  such 
peace  to  all  the  world,  what  previously  two  nations  could  not 
have,  nor,  what  was  less,  two  j&milLes. 

VL 

After  B-ome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eight  years, 
it  befel  that  the  Eomans  and  the  Latias  made  war.  in  the 
first  battle  the  Eoman  consul,  Manlius,  who  by  another  name 
was  called  Torquatus,  was  slain;  and  their  other  consul, 
named  Becius,  and  by  another  name,  Mus,  slew  his  own  son, 
because  he  transgressed  their  agreement,  which  was,  that 
they  had  declared  th^  would  all  equally  assail  the  Latins. 
But  there  one  of  the  Latin  army  rushed  lorth  and  demanded 
a  siQgle  combat,  and  the  consul's  son  advanced  against  him 
and  there  slew  him.  Por  that  crime  the  Bomans  would  not 
bring  the  triumph  to  the  consul,  which  was  their  custom,  al- 
though he  bad  the  victory. 

In  the  year  after  this,  a  woman  named  Minucia,  who  in  their 
manner  is  said  to  have  been  a  nun,  had  promised  their  god- 
dess Diana  that  she  would  pass  her  life  in  maidenhood ;  but 
she  soon  committed  fornication.  The  Bomans  thereupon,  for 
the  sin  of  having  belied  her  vow,  buried  her  alive  in  the 
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^  to-ba&je.  yam  ^Ite  to  tacne.  mon  h»t  f  lanb  manpelb. 
)>8Bp  by  mon  bypibe  ]  • 

Ral$e  afteji  ^am.  on  ]>8&pa  tpegpA  conpila  ba&^e.  Elaubiuf .  )>e 
o^pum  namon  hatte  ODapcelluf.  ^  Ualepianuf.  )>e  otSpum 
namon  batte  Flaccuf .  t$a  jepeap^  bit.  feb  bit  me  fconbbc  jy. 
cpfl&'S  Opopuf .  f  fume  Romana  pip  on  ypylcum  f cinlace  pupbon. 
^  on  fpylcum  pobum  bpeame.  f  by  polbon  a&lcne  mann.  ^e  pij: 
^e  pa&pneb.  ]>»pa  ))e  by  mibton.  mib  attpe  acpeUan. ;]  on  mete 
o^^e  on  bpmce  to  je^icjanne  jejyllan.  -3  f  lan^e  bonbe  p»pon. 
»p  f  pole  pipte  bpanon  -p  ypel  come,  buton  ^  by  f 8&bon  f  bit 
upane  op  J^aape  lypte  come,  s&p  bit  ]>upb  »nne  ]>eopne  mann 
^eyppeb  peap'S^ :  •  Da  psepon  ealle  ]>a  pip  bepopan  Romana  pitan 
^els^obe.  fa&pa  paep  i".  tunb  •]  Lxxx.  ^  )>»ji  pa&pon  ^enybbe.  f 
by  ^  lice  ]>i^ebon  ^  by  »p  otJpum  p ealbon.  'p  by  }j»p  beabe 
p»pon  bepopan  eaJlum  y&m  mannum  ;• 


VIL 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  paep  1111.  bimb  pmtpa 
^  xxii.  Slexanbep.  Cpipotapum  cyninj.  fa&p  mapan  Slexanbpep 
eam.  be  mib  eallum  bip  ma&^ene  pi's  Romane  pmnan  onjan. 
"]  »t  Somnite  ^em»pe  ^  Romana  ^epa&t.  j  ]>a  nibptan  lanb- 
leobe  on  a&jtSpe  bealpe  bun  on  pultmn  ^eteab.  o^  8ommte 
bim  jepubton  pit$.  "j  fone  cyninj  opplob : .  Nu  ic  tJipep  31ex- 
anbpep  bep  ^emynbjabe.  cpae^  Opopiup.  nu  ic  pille  eac  feep 
mapan  Ifflexanbpep  jemunenbe  beon.  J^aep  ot$pep  nepan.  feh  ic 
ymbe  Romana  jepmn  on  Jam  jeap  jepime  popS.  08  f  [ic] 
jeteleb  baebbe:- 

Ic  pceal  bpa&]>pe  ept-^epenban.  f  ic  aelcne  bu^  ba&l  ^eyecie 
^exanbpep  ba&ba.  •]  bu  Fbibppup.  bip  pa&bep.  1111.  bunb  pmtpum 
a&ptep  J?am  fe  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  paep.  be  penj  to 
GOacebonia  pice  ^  Irpecum.  •]  f  bs&pbe  xxv.  pintpa.  j  binnan 
]>9&m  ^eapum  be  jeeobe  ealle  fa  cyne-picu  fe  on  Epecum 
paepon:«  Sn  pa&p  Stbenienpe.  o^ep  pa&p  Tbebane.  111.  paep 
Tbeppab.  1111.  La&cebemonie.  v.  Folcenpep.  vi.  GOepi.  vii.  GOace- 
bonie.  f  be  a&pept  baepbe '..  Pbibppup.  fa  be  cnibt  pa&p.  be  paep 
Tbebanum  to  jiple  jepealb  Cpammunbe.  fam  ptpon^^an  cynmje. 
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earth ;  and  now  to  this  day,  in  token  of  that  sin,  that  land  is 
called  the  "  Campus  sceleratus,"  where  she  was  huried. 

Soon  after  that,  in  the  time  of  the  two  consuls,  Claudius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Marcellus,  and  Valerius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Placcus,  it  befel,  though  I 
feel  shame,  says  Orosius,  [to  relate  it],  that  some  Boman 
women  were  in  such  [a  state  of]  magical  delusion  and  such 
frantic  passion,  that  they  would  kill  every  human  being,  both 
female  and  male,  that  they  could,  by  poison,  and  give  it 
them  to  take  either  in  food  or  drink.  And  this  they  did  for 
a  long  time,  before  the  people  knew  whence  the  evU  came, 
only  that  they  said  it  came  from  above,  from  the  air,  imtil  it 
was  made  known  by  a  slave.  Thereupon  all  those  women 
were  summoned  before  the  Boman  senators  (there  were 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  them),  and  were  there  forced  ta 
consume  that  which  they  had  before  given  to  others,  so" 
that  they  died  before  all  those  men. 

VII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Epirots,  the  un^cle  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  began  to  war  on  the  Bomans  with  all  his  power, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  boundary  of  the  Samnites  and 
Eomans,  and  drew  to  his  aid  the  nearest  people  of  the  coun- 
try OA  either  side,  until  the  Samnites  fought  against  them 
and  slew  the  king.  Now  I  have  here  made  mention  of  this 
Alexander,  says  Orosius,  I  will  also  mention  the  Great  Alex- 
ander, the  other's  nephew ;  although  I  shall  recount  concern- 
ing the  Eoman  wars  in  that  year,  until  I  have  related  them. 

I  shall,  however,  retrograde,  that  I  may  relate  every,  evea 
small,  portion  of  Alexander's  deeds ;  and  how  his  father, 
Philip,  four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Eome,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  Macedonia  and  the  Greeks,  and  held 
it  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  those  years  he  conquered  all 
the  states  that  were  in  Greece.  One  was  the  Athenian,  the 
second  was  the  Theban,  the  third  was  the  Thessalian,  the 
fourth  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  fifth  the  Fhocian,  the  sixth 
the  Moesian,  the  seventh  Macedonia,  which  he  had  first. 
When  a  boy,  Philip  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Thebans,  to  Epaminondas,  that  powerful  king  and  most 
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3  yam  ^ds&peb^tsn  pMofope.  ppam  hip  a^um  bpdS^p 
^exaabpe.  j^e  Lsecebemoma  pice  )»a  h»pbe.  *]  mib  him  ^ebfrpeb 
peapt$.  on  ])ain  t$pym  jeapum  )>a  he  9»p  pa&f  .;•  Da  pelt's 
^exanbep  ojifla^en.  hif  bpo'Sop.  ppom  hif  a^enpe  mebep.  ^h 
heo  hype  otSepne  pmu  eac  aap  Offloje.  pop  hype  ^eli^epneffe. 
^  heo  p»f  Phihppu)*ef  fteopmobop  .*  *  Da  pen^  Phdippuf  t:o 
QOaaceboma  pice.  ;j  hic  ealle  hpile  on  midan  pleo  ^  on  midan 
ei^ipet^an  h»pbe.  'p  »^ep  ^e  him^  monn  utane  op  o^pum  lanbe 
him  onpann.  ^e  eac  f  hip  a^en  pole  ymb  hip  ajen  peoph  pypebe. 
])8et  him  ]>a  sot  mhptan  leoppe  paep.  f  he  ute  punne  ]>onne  he 
a&t  ham  ps&pe ;  •  pip  popme  ^epeoht  paep  pi6  %hemenpe.  -5  hy 
opepponn.  ^  »ptep  Jwim  pit$  Ilhpicop.  fe  pe  Pul^ape  hata^.  ;] 
heopa  m»nis  pupenb  opploh.  j  heopa  m»pt»n  buph  ^eeobe. 
Lapipj'an.  •]  ptSt^an  on  Tlieppali  he  f  ^epmn  ppitJopt  bybe.  pop 
$»pe  pikiun^e  ]>e  he  polbe  hy  him  on  pultum  ^eceon.  pop 
heopa  pi^cpeepte.  j  popt^on  ]>e  hy  cutSon  on  hoppum  eaLpa 
polca  peohtan  becpc.  ;)  a&pept  hy  fa.  »jt$ep  je  pop  hip  ege  ^e 
pop  hip  olecunje.  him  to  jecypbon  :•  pe  f  a  ^ejabepabe.  mib 
heopa  pultume  ;]  mib  hip  a^enum.  a&^ep  je  pibenbe  je  "S^m^- 
enbpa.  unopeppunnenbhce  hepe : . 

JSptep  ]>am  pe  Phihppup  h»pbe  ^hemenpe  "}  Theppah  him 
unbepfiobeb.  he  be^eat  Spnhep  bohtop  him  co  pipe.  GDalo- 
polmn  cymnjep.  OhmphiatSe  heo  p»p  hatenu  >  Spuhep  penbe 
f  he  hip  pice  ^emichan  pceolbe.  fa  he  hip  bohtop  Philippape 
pealbe.  ac  he  hine  on  f »pe  pununje  jebanb.  ^  him  on  ^enam 
f  he  pylp  haapbe.  "^  hine  pt$t$an  poppenbe.  o^  he  hip  hp  poplet '. 
iEptep  f am  Phihppup  peaht  on  Othone  fa  buph.  on  Thebaoa 
pice.  "^  him  fs&p  peapt$  f  ot$ep  ea^e  mib  anpe  plan  ut- 
apcoten^.  pe  feh-hpset$pe  fa  buph  ^epann.  "^  eall  f  man- 
cynn  acpealbe.  f  he  fspinne  ^^emette.  "]  »ptep  fam  mib 
hip  peappum  he  jeeobe  eall  Lpeca  pole,  popfon  heopa  ^epuna 
p»p.  f  hi  polbon  op  »lcepe  bypij  him  pylp  anpealb  habban.  j 
nan  o6ep  unbepfybeb  beon.  ac  pa&pon  him  ppa  betpeonum 
pmnenbe ; .  Da  basbon  hy  Phihppup  s&pt  op  anpe  bypi^  fonne 
op  oSeppe.  f  he  him  on  pultume  p»pe  pii5  t$a  f  e  him  onpunnon '.  • 
ponne  he  fa  opepppitSeb  hs&pbe.  f e  he  fonne  onpmnenbe  pep. 
mib  fam  polce  f e  hme  a&p  pultumep  ba&b.  fonne  bybe  he  him 
»^ep  to  anpealban.  ppa  he  belyte^abe  ealle  Cpece  on  hip 
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lesmed  pliiloflopher,  b^  liis  own  brother,  Alexander,  who  then 
had  l^e  i^eabn  of  Lacedsamoma,  and  was  taught  by  him 
(Spaminondas)  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  there. 
Then  was  Alexander,  his  brother,  slain  by  his  own  mother, 
although  she  had  before  slain  also  her  other  son,  for  the  sake 
of  her  adultery,  and  she  was  Philip's  stepmother.  Philip  then 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  held  it  all  the  while 
in  great  peril  and  with  great  difficulty  ;  for  both  from  with- 
out, from  other  countries,  war  was  made  on  him,  and  his 
own  people  also  plotted  against  his  life,  so  that  at  last  it  was 
preferable  to  him  to  make  war  abroad  than  to  be  at  home. 
Baa  first  war  was  with  the  Athenians,  and  them  he  overcame ; 
and  after  that  with  the  Illyrians,  whom  we  call  Bulgarians, 
and  of  them  he  slew  many  thousands,  and  took  Larissa,  their 
largest  city,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  principally 
against  the  Thessalians,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  draw 
them  to  his  aid,  on  account  of  their  military  skiU,  and  because 
they  of  all  people  could  fight  the  best  on  horses ;  and  at  the 
first,  either  through  dread  of  him,  or  through  his  flattery,  they 
turned  to  him.  He  then,  with  their  force  and  with  his  own, 
gathered  an  invincible  army  of  both  horse  and  foot. 

After  Philip  had  reduced  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians 
under  his  subjection,  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Arucha, 
king-  of  the  Molossians,  to  wife,  whose  name  was  Olympias. 
Arucha  thought  that  he  shojdd  increase  his  kingdom  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  PhiUp ;  but  ke  confined  him  to  his 
dwelling,  and  took  from  him  what  he  already  had,  and  after- 
wards banished  him,  until  he  ended  his  life.  After  that, 
Philip  fought  against  the  city  of  Methone,  in  the  Theban 
realm,  and  there  was  one  of  his  eyes  shot  out  with  an 
arrow.  He,  nevertheless,  won  the  city,  and  slew  all  the 
people  that  he  found  in  it.  And  afterwards,  by  his  artifices, 
he  conquered  all  the  Greek  nations,  because  it  was  their 
usage,  that  they  would  of  every  city  have  the  power  to 
themselves,  and  no  one  be  subject  to  another,  but  were  thus 
warring  among  themselves.  They  then  besought  Philip,  first 
from  one  city,  then  from  another,  that  he  would  aid  them 
against  those  who  were  warring  against  them.  Then,  when 
he  had  overpowered  those  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war, 
with  [the  aid  of]  the  people  who  had  before  sought  his  help, 
he  reduced  them  both  to  his  subjection.     Thus  he  deluded 
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^epealb;.  Da  Cpece  f  ])a  unbep^eaitan.  -]  eac  hiin  fpitSe 
oji^mcenbum.  f  by  an  cymnj.  fpa  yiSebce  buton  »loon  j^nne. 
on  bif  ^epealb  be]>pybian  fceolbe.  jebce  ;}  bi  bim  }»eopienbe 
pa&pon.  be  by  eac  op^  o^pum  polcum  optps&bbce  on  ^eopot 
f ealbe.  fe  aep  nan  pole  ne  mibce  mib  jepeohte  ^epinnan.  by  Jwi 
ealle  yiiS  bine  ^epinn  up-abopon.  ;]  be  bine  2eea;5mebbe  to 
fara  polce.  J?e  be  bim]>8&p  beapbojr  anbpeb.  ^  ps&pon  Tbepfali. 
^  on  by  jelec  f  by  mib  bim  on  2&:bene  punnon ; .  Da  hy 
CO  fam  ^ems&pe  comon  mib  beopa  pypbe.  fa  b»pbon  by  beopa 
dupan  belocene ; .  Da  Fbibppup  ]7aep-bmnan  ne  mibte.  f  he 
bif  teonan  ^epps&ce.  be  ]>a  penbe  on  ]>a  ane  ]>e  bim  ]>a  ^etpype 
psepon.  •]  beopa  bupb  sepop.  •]  -f  pole  mib-ealle  popbybe. 
•3  beopa  bep^ap  topeapp.  ppa  be  ealle  bybe.  )>e  be  abpep  ge- 
metce.  ge  eac  bip  ajene.  o'5  f  bim  fa  bipeeopap  f»bon.  f  ealle 
jobap  bim  yppe  ps&pon.  •]  pitSpinnenbe.  ^  feab  by  him  ealle  yppe 
paepe  on  fam  xxy.  pintpum.  fe  be  pmnenbe  pa&pj  ;j  peobtenbe. 
he  na  opeppunnen  ne  peaptJ ;  •  iEpcep  Jmm  be  jepop  on  Cappa^ 
bociam  f  lanb.  ^  ]>»p  ealle  ]m  cynin^ap  mib  bif  jrpice 
opplob.  ;j  py^^an  ealle  Cappabociam  bim  ^ebyppumebon. 
-}  bine  p^^an  penbe  on  hip  t5py  jebpo6pa.  ^  »nne  opplob.  3  fa 
cpejen  oiSplujon  on  Obnthmn  fa  bupb.  peo  pa&p  paepcapc  ^ 
pele^apt  OOaecebonia  pieep.  ;j  bim  Pbibppnp  »pcep  pop.  'j  fa 
bupb  abpsec.  "^  fa  bpofop  opplob.  "^  eall  f s&c  f»pinne  psef. 
fa  fpy  ^ebpotSpa  naepon  na  Phibppupe  jemebpeb.  ac  pa&pon 
jepaebpeb ; . 

On  f  am  ba^m.on  Tbpacia  fam  lanbe.  ps&pon  tpejencynin^ap 
ymb  f  pice  pinnenbe.  fa  paepon  ^ebpotSpa.  fa  penbon  hy  to 
Phibppupe.  •]  ba&bon  f  be  by  ymbe  f  piee  ^epembe.  ^  on 
fs&pe  ^epitneppe  ps&pe  "p  bit  emne  ^eb»leb  p»pe;-  pe  fa 
Pbibppup  to  beopa  gemote  com  mib  micelpe  pypbe.  "^  fa 
cynmjap  bejen  opplob.  "^  ealle  fa  pitan.  ^  penj  him  to  ^am 
picum  bam ;.  JEptep  fam  Stbenienpe  ba&bon  Pbibppup.  f  he 
beopa  labteop  p»pe  pi^  Focenpep  fam  polce.  feb  by  a&p  beopa 
clupan  bim  on^ean  beluce.  ^  ^  be  ot$ep  f  aepa  bybe.  otStSe  by 
j^epemb^  66^e  him  jepultumabe.  f  by  by  opeppinnan  mihtan. 
be  bim  fa  jebet.  f  be  him  ^epulmmian  polbe.  f  by  by  opep- 
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all  Greece  into  his  power.  When  the  Greeks  beeaine  sen- 
sible of  that,  and  also  being  sorely  mortified  that  a  king,  so 
easily,  without  any  war,  should  reduce  them  under  his 
power,  as  though  they  were  his  slaves  (he  also  often 
sold  them  in  thraldom  to  other  nations,  whom  before  no 
nation  could  overcome  in  war)  ;  they  thereupon  all  raised 
war  against  him,  and  he  humbled  himself  to  that  people 
whom  he  most  sorely  dreaded,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  and 
by  his  flattery  induced  them  to  make  war  with  him  on  the 
Athenians.  When  they  came  to  the  boundary  with  their 
army,  they  [the  Athenians]  had  shut  up  aU  the  passes. 
When  Philip  could  not  enter,  that  he  might  avenge  his 
mishap,  he  turned  against  those  who  alone  had  been  true  to 
him  and  took  their  city,  and  slew  aU  the  people  and  over- 
threw their  temples,  as  he  did  all  that  he  found  in  any  place, 
yea,  even  his  own,  until  the  priests  said  to  him  that  all  the  gods 
were  wroth  with  him,  and  warring  against  him ;  and  although 
they  slik  were  wroth  with  him  for  the  fi^'e-and-twenty  years 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  and  fighting,  he  was  not  over- 
come. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Cappadocia, 
and  there,  by  his  treachery,  slew  all  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards all  Cappadocia  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  afterwards 
turned  against  his  three  brothers  and  slew  one  [of  them], 
and  the  ti^o  fled  to  the  town  of  Olynthus,  which  was  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  realm  of  Macedon ;  and 
Philip  followed  them  and  captured  the  town,  and  slaw  his 
brothers  and  all  that  were  in  it.  The  three  brothers  were 
not  [related]  to  Philip  by  the  mother,  but  by  the  father. 

In  those  days,  in  the  country  of  Thrace,  there  were  two 
kings  contenmng  for  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  brothers. 
They  then  sent  to  Philip,  and  prayed  that  he  would  recon- 
cile, them  with  regard  to  the  kingdom,  and  be  witness  that  it 
was  equally  divided.  Philip  thereupon  came  to  their  assem- 
bly with  a  large  army,  and  slew  both  the  kings  and  all  their 
coimcillors,  and  succeeded  to  both  the  kingdoms.  After  that 
the  Athenians  prayed  Philip  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Phocians,  although  they  had  previously  closed  their  passes 
against  him ;  and  that  he  would  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  either  reconcile  them,  or  aid  them  that  they  might 
overcome  them  [the  Phocians].  He  thereupon  promised 
them  that  he  would  aid  them,  so  that  they  should  conquer 
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jmnnon*.  6ac  set  ]>a2n  ilcan  cippe.  bs&ban  Focenfe  luf 
pultumef  pit$  %hene.  he  bim  ])a  ^ehet  f»t  he  by  ^efeman 
polbe ; .  8it5t5an  he  fa  clufan  on  bij*  ^^epealbe  hsepbe.  fa  bybe 
he  him  eac  fa  picu  to  ^epealban.  •]  bif  hepe  jeonb  fa  bj^jij 
tobs&lbe.  3  he  bebeab.  ^  by  -p  lanb  hepjienbe  psepon.  oC  jj 
by  hit  apefton.  f  f am  poke  p»j*  s&jfep  pa.  je  ^  by  ^  ma^e 
ypel  popbepan  fceolbon.  je  eac  f  by  bij"  pcipan  ne  bopit^n.  ac 
he  ealle  fa  jiicoptan  popplean  bet.  ^  fa  ot$pe  pmne  on  pp»q*i5 
poppenbe.  pume  on  o'Spa  meapca  jepette^  Spa  he  Phabppup 
fa  miclan  picu  jeni^epabe.  f eh  f e  aep  anpa  jebpylc  p«ibe  ^ 
bit  opep  monije  otSpe  anpealb  habban  mibte.  f a&t  by  fa  a&t 
nibptan.  by  pylpe  to  nobte  bemaetan ; . 

Pbibppupe  jefubte  a&ptep  fam.  'p  be  on  lanbe  ne  mihte 
f  am  polce  mib  ^ipum  jeq^eman.  f  e  bim  on  pmbel  parpen  mib- 
pmnenbe.  ac  be  pcipa  jejabepabe.  ^  picmjap  pupbon.  3  pona 
a&t  anum  cyppe  an  c.  ;)  eabtatij  ceap-pcipa  jepenjon ; .  Da 
ceap  he  bim  ane  bupb  pi^  fa  p8&.  Bizantimn  paep  baten.  to 
fon.  f  bim  ^ebcobe.  f  by  faep  mibton  betpt  bmnaR  ppi8 
habban.  •]  eac  f  by  f  aep  jebenbapte  paepon  jehpylc  lanb 
fanon  to  pmnanne.  ac  bim  fa  bupb-leobe  f aep  pitScpaebcm. 
Phibppup  mib  hip  pultmne  by  bepaet  •]  bim  onpann ;  •  8eo  ilce 
Bizantram  paep  aepept  jetimbpeb  ppam  Faupania.  Laecebemonia 
labteope.  "^  aeptep  fam  ppam  Eonptantino.  ?$am  cpiptenan 
capepe.  jeieceb.  ;)  be  hip  namon  heo  paep  jebatenu'  Eonptan- 
tmopobm.  •]  ip  nu  ^  beahpte  cyne-petl.  ;]  beapob  eallep  eapt- 
picep>  iEptep  ^am  fe  Phibppup  lan^e  fa  bupb  bepeten 
baepbe.  fa  opfuhte  bim  -p  be  -f  peob  to  peUenne  naepbebip  bepe. 
ppa  by  jepuna  paepon.  be  fa  hip  bepe  on  tpa  tobaelbe.  pum 
ymb  fa  bupb  paet.  ;]  be  mib  pumum  blo^um  pop  •]  man^a 
bypij  bepeapobe.  on  Ebepanipce.  Cpeca  polce.  •]  ptJBan  pop  on 
Sci^ie.  mib  Slexanbpe  hip  punu.  f  aep  35tbeap  pe  cynmj  pice 
baepbe.  f  e  aep  hip  jef  opta  paep  pi^  Ij^piana  ^epmne.  -^  fa  oaf 
lanb  pap  an  polbe.  ac  b^  fa  lanb-leobe  pitS  f  ^^epapnebon.  ^ 
bim  mib  pypbe  on^ean  popan ;  •  Daf aet  fa  Pmlippup  ^eabpebe. 
fa  penbe  be  aeptep  mapan  pultume  to  fam  fe  tSa  bupb  ^mb- 
peten  baepbon.  ^  mib  eallum  mae^ene  on  by  pop;.     i)eii  fe 
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them.  At  the  same  time  the  Fhocians  also  prayed  him  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians.  He  then  promised  that  he 
would  settle  their  difference.  After  he  had  the  passes  in  his 
power,  he  also  reduced  those  countries  to  suhjection,  and  dis- 
persed his  army  among  all  the  towns,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  harry  the  land  until  they  had  laid  it  waste.  That 
was  a  calamity  to  the  people,  hoth  that  they  had  to  hear  that 
greatest  of  evils,  ana  also  that  they  could  not  free  them- 
selves from  it ;  for  he  had  commanded  all  the  most  powerful 
to  be  slain,  and  of  the  others  sent  some  into  exile,  [and] 
placed  some  in  other  confines.  Thus  did  PhiHp  humble 
those  large  realms,  although  each  of  them  before  had  ima- 
gined that  it  could  have  power  over  many  others ;  so  that  at 
last  they  esteemed  themselves  as  nought. 

It  seemed  to  Philip  after  that,  that  on  land  he  could  not 
conciliate  the  people  with  gifts  who  had  been  constantly 
fighting  [in  alliance]  with  him,  but  he  collected  ships,  and 
they  became  pirates,  and  soon,  at  one  time,  they  captured  a 
hundred  and  eighty  merchant-ships.  He  then  chose  him  a 
city  on  the  sea  called  Byzantium,  in  order  (what  seemed  de- 
sirable to  him)  that  they  might  therein  best  have  peace,  and 
also  that  they  there  might  be  the  nearest  at  hand  to  make 
war  from  thence  on  any  country.  But  the  inhaj)itants  of  the 
town  refused  him  this,  [and]  Philip,  with  his  forces,  besieged 
them  and  made  war  on  them.  This  same  Byzantium  was  first 
built  by  Pausanius,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  and  after 
that  enlarged  by  Constantine,  the  Christian  emperor,  and 
from  his  name  it  was  called  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  highest  royal  seat  and  head  of  all  the  eastern  empire. 
After  that  Philip  had  long  laid  siege  to  the  town,  it  pained 
him  sorely  that  he  had  not  money  to  give  to  his  army,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Thereupon  he  divided 
his  army  in  two,  stationed  some  about  the  town,  and  he  with 
some  bodies  went  and  plundered  many  towns  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  Grecian  people,' and  afterwards  marched  to  Scythia, 
with  his  son  Alexander  (where  King  Atheas  ruled  the  realm, 
who  had  previously  been  his  associate  in  the  Istrian  war), 
and  would  enter  that  country ;  but  the  people  of  the  countiy 
forbade  him  that,  and  marched  with  an  army  against  him. 
When  Philip  was  apprized  of  this  he  sent  for  a  larger  force 
to  those  who  were  besieging  the  town  (Byzantium),   and 
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^it$t$ie  ba&fbe  mapan  manna  m»ni^e.  ^  hy  j-elpe  hps&cpan 
paepon.  Py  }>eah  Philippuj*  befipebe  mib  hij-  lotcppencum. 
mib  fam  fe  he  hij*  bepep  ]7pibban  bael  jebj-^bbe.  ^  bimfelp  mib 
fsef.  ^  ]>am  tpam  ba&lum  bebeab.  fpa  b)'  peobcan  on^unnon. 
^  by  PI'S  bif  jiujon.  f  be  ptStSan  mib  Jam  Spibban  baele  by 
bej-pican  mibte.  fonne  by  topapene  p»pon;.  D»p  peapt> 
Sci^^ia  XX.  M.  ofla^en  ;)  jepan^en.  pipnanna  ^  p»pmanna. 
^  fa&p  psep  XX.  M.  bopj-a  jepanjen.  feb  by  )>»p  nan  bc^enbe 
peob  ne  metton.  ppa  by  a&p  jepuna  p»pon.  fonne  by  ps&l-jTope 
^epealb  abcon;.  On  Sam  jepeobce  paBp  a&pejx  anpinben 
8cit$Sia  pannfpeba  [ .  Gpc  fa  Pbibppuf  pa&j*  fanon  cyppenbe.  fa 
Of -pop  byne  ot5epe  8cjt$Sie  mib  IJ^celpe  pypbe.  T^ibabaUe 
paBpon  batene.  Pbibppuf  bim  bybe  beopa  pij  unpeoptS.  o"5 
byne  an  cpene  pceac  fupb  'p  Seob.  'p  f  bopp  paep  beab.  J>e  be 
■on  upan  paec  ;•  Da  bip  bepe  ^epeab  f  be  mib  fy  boppe  apeol. 
by  fa  ealle  pinion,  "j  eall  f  bepe-peob  popleton.  f e  by  a&ji 
jepanjen  baepbon;.  pa&p  f  micel  punbop.  -p  ppa  micel  bepe 
pop  f  aep  cyninjep  pylle  pleab.  f  e  na  aep  f  am  pleon  nolbe.  f  e 
bif  monn  pela  fupenba  opploje;.  Pbilippup  mib  bip  lotc- 
ppence.  fa  hpile  f e  be  punb  paep.  alypbe  eallum  Cpecmn.  f  beojia 
anpealbap  mopton  ptanban  bim  becpeonum.  ppa^  a&p  on  ealb- 
ba^^um  bybon ; .  Sc  pona  ppa  be  ^elacnob  pa&p.  ppa  bep^abe 
be  on  Scbene ;.  Da  penbon  by  to  La&cebemonium.  ;)  ba&bou 
•p  by  jeppynb  pupbon.  feb  by  a&p  lonje  jepynb  pa&pou.  j 
ba&bon  f  by  ealle  ^ema&nebce  cunnobon.  mibtan  by  bypa 
^emaenan  peonb  bim  ppam  abon ; .  Py  f  a  j-ume  bim  jecitSebon. 
^  jejabepobon  mapan  mann-pultmn  f onne  Pbilippup  ba&pbe. 
^*ume  pop  eje  ne  bopptan ;  •  Pbilippupe  jef ubce  fa  f  be  Iwi^ 
mib  polc-jepeobuum  pitS  by  ne  mibce.  ac  optpa&bbce  be  f^y 
mib  blotSum  on  by  bepj^enbe.  ^  onbutan  pyppenbe.  66  by  ept 
cocpa&mbe  pa&pon.  ^  fa  on  un^eapepe  on  %bene  mib  pypbe 
jepop  [ .  JEt  f  am  cyppe  pupbon  Schenienpe  ppa  pa&lbpeopbce 
poppla^en  "^  popbyneb.  f  by  piSSan  nanep  anpealbep  by  ne 
bema&tan.  ne  nanep  ppeobomep :  • 

iEptep  f  am  Pbilippup  jelaebbe  pypbe  on  La&cebemonie  ")  on 
Tbebane.  ^  by  micclum  tmtpe^abe  ^  bipmepabe.  oS  by  ealle 
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with  all  his  power  marched  against  them.  Although  the 
Scythians  had  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  and  were  them- 
selves more  vigorous ;  yet  Philip  deceived  them  with  his  arti- 
fices, by  hiding  himself  with  a  third  part  of  his  army,  with 
which  he  himself  was,  and  commanded  the  two  parts,  that, 
when  they  began  to  fight,  they  should  flee  towards  him,  that 
he  then,  with  the  third  part,  might  ensnare  them,  when  they 
were  dispersed.  There  were  twenty  thousand  Scythians 
slain  and  captured,  females  and  males,  and  there  were 
twenty  thousand  horses  taken ;  though  they  there  found  no 
treasure,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do, 
when  they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  that 
war  the  poverty  of  the  Scythians  first  became  known.  When 
Philip  was  on  his  return,  other  Scythians  met  him  with  a 
little  army ;  these  were  called  Triballi.  Philip  regarded  their 
hostility  as  contemptible,  until  a  woman  shot  him  through 
the  thigh,  so  that  the  horse  was  killed  on  which  he  sat. 
When  his  army  saw  that  he  had  fallen  together  with  his 
horse,  they  all  fled,  and  left  all  the  booty  they  had  before 
taken.  It  was  a  great  wonder  that  so  large  an  army  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  king,  which  before  that  would 
not  flee  from  those  who  slew  many  thousands  of  them. 
Philip,  with  his  cunning,  during  the  time  he  was  wounded, 
allowed  all  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  sovereignty  among 
themselves,  as  they  had  done  before.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
cured,  he  committed  ravages  on  the  Athenians.  Thereupon 
they  sent  to  the  LacedsBmonians,  and  besought  them  tnat 
they  might  be  friends,  although  they  had  before  long  been 
foes,  and  besought  that  they  might  all  endeavour  in  common 
to  drive  from  them  their  common  enemy.  To  this  some  ac- 
ceded, and  collected  a  larger  force  than  Philip  had;  some 
from  fear  durst  not.  To  Philip  it  then  seemed  that  he  could 
no  longer  withstand  them  in  great  battles,  but  he  frequently, 
with  detachments,  made  hostile  inroads  on  them,  and  laid 
ambushes  around  them,  until  they  were  again  divided,  and 
then  unexpectedly  marched  with  his  army  on  Athens.  On 
this  occasion  the  Athenians  were  so  cruelly  slaughtered  and 
humbled,  that  they  never  afterwards  assumed  to  themselves 
any  power  or  any  freedom. 

AJn;er  that  Philip  led  an  army  against  the  Lacedaamonians 
and  the  Thebans,  and  sorely  afflicted  and  misused  them,  untU 
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p»jion  popbon  ^  pophyneb ; .  ^pteji  "Bam  )?e  Philippuf  haspbe 
eafle  Epecaj-  on  hij*  jepealb  ^ebon.  he  j-ealbe  hif  boihtop 
SQezanbpe  f am  cynmje.  hif  a^enum  m»^e.  )?e  lie  »p  6pipa 
piee  jef ealb  hfl&pbe :  •  Da  on  fam  b»je  plejebon  hy  of  hopfoxn. 
»^ep  je  Phdippuf  je  Mexanbep.  )?e  he  him  hif  bohcop  jyllan 
polbe.  %e  SQexanbep  hij-  ajen  pinu.  fpa  heopa  feap  aec  fpylcum 
p«f.  ^  eac  ma&nije  otJepe  mib  him ; .  Da  Phihppuf e  ^ebypebe 
^  he  pop  fam  pieman  ut  op  )?am  mann-pepobe  apab.  )«i  ^e- 
mette  hme  ealb  ^epana  pim.  "3  hme  opptanj:-  Ic  nafc.  cpse'B 
Opopup.  pop  hpi  eop  Romanum  pynbon  )?a  seppan  jepmn  ppa 
pel  jehcob.  3  ppa  luptpumhce  on  leo^-cpibimi  to  jehypanne.  ^ 
pop  hpy  je  fa  ttba  ppelcpa  bpoca  ppa  pel  hepijeaS.  ^  nu  Jwh 
eop  l^lep  hpset  ppelcpa  jebpoca  on  becume.  f  onne  m»na^  ^e 
hit  to  "Sam  pyppeptan  tibum.  "3  ma^on  hy  ppa  hpeoplice  pepan. 
ppa  ^e  majon  f  aepa  olSpa  bbBehce  hlihhan ;  •  dp  je  ppylce 
fegnap  pint  ppylce  je  penatJ  -f  je  pien.  ))onne  pceolbon  %e  ppa 
lupthce  eoppe  ajenu  bpocu  apepnian.  )?eh  hy  la&ppan  pyn.  ppa 
je  heopa  pint  to  jehypanne.  fonne  fuhte  eop  )?ap  tiba  betepan 
fonne  fa.  popf on  eoppe  bpocu  nu  la&ppan  pinbon.  fonne  heopa 
fa  yBijiQ.  popf on  Philippup  paep  xxv.  pintpa.  Epeca  pole  hynenbe. 
a&jtJep  ^e  heopa  bypij  bsepnenbe.  je  heopa  pole  pleanbe.  3 
pume  on  ellfeobe  poppenbenbe.  ^  eopep  Romana  bpocu.  fe  ge 
feep  ealne  baej  bpipat5.  nsep  buton  fpy  bajap*..  PhiLppupep 
ypel  myhte  feh  fa-jyt  be  pumum  ba&le  ^emetlic  f yncan.  »p  pe 
ppeljenb  to  pice  penj  Slexanbep.  hip  punu*..  Deh  ic  nu  hip 
ba&ba  pume  hpile  jepupian  pcyle.  0*8  ic  Romana  ^epecje.  f e  on 
f  am  ilcan  tibum  jebone  paepon  \ . 


VJIL 

^ptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  iiu.  hunb  pmtpa 
^  XXVI.  Eaubenep  Fupculap  peo  ptop  jepeap'S  ppi^e  maepe.  "^ 
•ffc  to-baeje  ip  pop  Romana  bipmepe : .  D»t  ^epeapiS  aq^t^ 
f  am  jepeohte.  f  e  Romane  -]  Somnite  h»pbon.  ppa  pe  »p  bepopan 
psBbon.  fa  fapa  8ommte  xx.  S.  opplajen  pupbon.  imbep  fWio 
f am  conpule :  •  TEc  8omnite  set  ot$pan  ^epeohte  mib  mafian 
puhamie.  ^  mib   mapan   pa&ppcipe.    to    Romana    jem^tm^e 
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they  were  all  undone  and  mined.  After  Philip  had  rednoed 
all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
king  Alexander,  his  own  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  before 
grren  the  kingdom  of  Epirus.  On  that  day  when  they  were 
ph^ying  on  horseback,  both  Philip  and  Alexander,  to  whom 
he  would  give  his  daughter,  and  also  Alexander  his  own  son, 
as  was  their  usage  on  such  [occasions],  and  also  many 
others  with  him ;  when  Philip,  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
had  occasion  to  ride  out  from  the  company,  he  was  met  by 
one  of  his  old  enemies  and  mortaUy  wounded.  I  know  not, 
says  OrosiuB,  why  by  you,  Eomans,  these  old  wars  are  so 
well  liked  and  listened  to  in  poems,  and  why  you  so  warmly 
praise  times  of  such  miseries ;  and  now,  though  a  very  little 
of  such  miseries  befal  you,  you  bemoan  it  as  the  worst  of 
times,  and  can  as  bitterly  bewail  it  as  you  can  joyfully  laugh 
over  those  others.  If  you  are  such  persons  as  you  imagine 
you  are,  then  you  shoidd  as  willingly  bear  your  own  afflic- 
tions  (although  they  are  less)  as  you  are  [willing]  to  hear 
[those]  of  those  [times] ;  then  might  these  times  appear 
better  to  you  than  those,  as  your  afflictions  are  now  less 
than  theirs  then  were ;  because  Philip  was  for  twenty-five 
years  devastating  the  G-reek  nation,  either  burning  their 
towns  or  slaying  their  people,  and  sending  some  into  exile  ; 
and  your  Eoman  afflictions,  which  you  are  all  day  adducing, 
were  for  three  days  only.  Yet  might  the  evil  caused  by 
Philip  in  some  degree  be  thought  moderate,  before  the 
drunkard  Alexander,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom; 
though  I  will  now  for  a  while  be  silent  as  to  his  deeds,  until 
I  rehkte  [those]  of  the  Eomans,  which  were  done  at  the 
same  time. 

VHL 

PoiKT  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Bosne,  the  place  [called]  CaudinsB  Furculae  became  very 
famous,  and  yet  to  this  day  is  a  reproach  to  the  Bomans. 
That  befel  after  the  war  that  the  Eomans  and  Samnites  had, 
as  we  have  before  said,  when  twenty  thousand  of  the  Samnites 
were  slain  [by  the  former]  under  the  consul  Pabius.  But 
in  a  second  war,  the  Samnites  came  with  a  larger  force  and 
with  more  caution  than  before  to  meet  the  Eomans,  at  the 
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coman.  ])onne  hy  a&p  b5^bon.  a&t  }>»pe  ftope  "pe  mon  her 
Caubenef  Fupculaf .  3  J)»p  Romone  fpi^ojt;  fop  J>am  bipoiepe 
p8&pon.  "pe  him  ^  lanb  uncu^pe  pa&j*  )>onne  hit  8omnitum  psepe. 
■3  on  unjepij'  on  an  nypepect  bepopan  o^  hy  Somniue  uton 
bepopan.  f  hy  ptStSan  ot$ep  fceolbon.  otS8e  pop  metelefte  heopa 
hp  aleton.  ot$t(e  Somnitum  on  hanba  ^an  :•  On  ]>ain  anpealbe 
pe&pon  Somnite  fpa  bealbe.  ^  je  8&)>ehn^  pe  heopa  labteop  ps&f . 
Pontiuj-  pa&j-  haten.  het  ahxian  Jwne  cyninj  hij-  pa&bep.  ]>e  ]>a&p 
»c  ham  p»p.  hp8&]>ep  him  leoppe  pa&pe.  J>e  he  hy  ealle  acpealbe. 
f  e  h)^  libbenbe  co  bipmpe  jepeman  hete :  •  Py  f  a  p e  se)>ehn^ 
CO  J^im  bijmpe  jetapabe.  )?e  pa,  on  fam  bajum  ma&pt  pa&p.  f 
he  hy  bepeapobe  heopa  clat$a ;]  heopa  ps&pna.  •;]  vi.  hunb  ^pla 
on  hip  ^^epealb  unbeppenj.  on  f  ^epab.  f  hy  him  pit$]>an  ece 
feopap  ps&pon.  "3  pe  »"6ehn25  bebeab  pumum  hip  polce.  f  hy 
^ebpohton  Romana  conpulap  on  heopa  apium  lanbum.  -3  him 
bepopan  bpipan  ppa  ppa  niebhnjap.  f  heopa  bipmep  py  mape 
pa&pe;.  Ireopnop  pe  polbon.  cpe&tS  Opopmp.  eoppa  Romana 
bipmopa  beon  poppujienbe  fonne  pecjenbe.  ))3&p  pe  pop  eoyite 
a^enpe  jnopnunje  mopte.  pe  je  pi"6  f  am  cpipcenbome  habba^  > 
Pp8&t  ^^e  pitan  f  ^e  jyt  to-b»5e  psBpon  Somnitum  peope.  jip 
je  him  ne  lujon  eoppa  pebb  "3  eoppa  at$ap.  J>e  je  him  pealbon. 
•3  ge  mupcmaS  nu.  pop^am  pe  mone^a  pole  pe  je  anpealb  opep 
hs&pbon.  nolbon  eop  ^el»ptan  f  hy  eop  beheton.  -3  nellaS  je 
"Sencean.  hu  la^  eop  pylpum  paap  to  Iseptanne  eoppe  atJap  J>am 
fe  opep  eop  anpealb  h»pbon;.  8ona  fa&p.  on  ^am  a&ptepan 
^eape.  popbps&con  Romane  heopa  atSap.  pe  hy  Somnitum  ^epealb 
ha&pbon.  -3  mib  Papipio.  heopa  conpule.  hy  mib  pJTibejepohtoB. 
"}  pseji  beabhcne  pi^e  ^epopan.  pop]>am  pe  se^ep  p»p&  polca 
paep  fa&p  jepeohtep  ^eopn.  Somnite  pop  tSam  anpealbe.  pe  hy 
on  segtSpe  healpe  hsepbon.  "3  Romane  pop  Sam  bipmepe.  pe  hy 
^  sep  »t  him  ^epopan.  otS  Romane  ^epen^on  Sommta  cynm^.  3 
heopa  pa&pten  abpa&con.  "3  hy  to  japol-jylbum  jebybon  ;•  8e 
ilea  Papipmp  pa&p  s&ptep  J?am  jepeohte  mib  Romanum  ppylcep 
bomep  beleb.  f  hy  hme  to  J)on  jecopen  h»pbon.  f  hy  mib 
^epeohte  mihte  ]7am  mapan  ^Qexanbpe  pitSptanban.  ^ip  he 
eaptane  op  !Spiam  Italiam  ^epohte.  ppa  he  ^ecpeben  hiepbe  > 
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place  called  CaudinsB  FurculsB ;  and  there  the  Eomans  suf- 
tered  disgrace  chiefly  because  that  land  was  more  unknown 
to  them  than  it  was  to  the  Sanmites,  and  in  their  ignorance 
they  marched  into  a  narrow  pass,  until  the  Samnites  encom- 
passed them  without,  so  that  they  must  then  do  one  or  the 
other,  either  perish  from  want  of  food,  or  yield  themselves  to 
the  Samnites.  In  their  power  the  Samnites  were  so  confident, 
that  the  prince,  who  was  their  general,  named  Pontius,  caused 
the  king,  his  father,  who  was  at  home,  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  preferred  that  he  should  slay  them  all,  or  order  them  to  be 
preserved  alive  as  a  mockery.  The  prince  then  treated  them 
with  that  contumely  which  in  those  days  was  the  greatest.  He 
bereft  them  of  their  clothes  and  their  weapons,  and  received 
six  hundred  hostages  into  his  power,  on  condition  that  they 
should  afterwards  be  perpetual  slaves  to  him ;  and  the  prince 
commanded  some  of  his  people  to  conduct  the  Eoman  consuls 
to  their  own  territories,  and  to  drive  them  before  them  like 
thralls,  that  their  ignominy  might  be  the  greater.  We  would 
rather,  says  Orosius,  be  silent  than  speaking  on  the  disgraces 
of  you,  Komans,  if  we  might,  notwithstanding  your  own 
discontent  which  you  have  with  Christianity.  W  hat !  you 
know  that,  even  at  this  day,  you  would  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Samnites,  if  you  had  not  belied  your  pledges  and  your  oaths 
that  you  gave  them ;  and  you  now  murmur  because  many 
nations,  over  whom  you  had  power,  would  not  perform  what 
they  had  promised  you.  And  will  you  not  call  to  memory 
how  hateful  it  was  to  yourselves  to  perform  your  oaths  to 
those  who  had  power  over  you  ?  Immediately  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Eomans  broke  their  oaths  that  they 
had  given  to  the  Samnites,  and  with  Papirius,  their  consul, 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  gained  a  deadly  victory  (for 
both  of  those  nations  were  eager  for  battle ;  the  Samnites  on 
account  of  the  power  that  they  had  on  every  side,  and  the 
Bomans  because  of  the  disgrace  they  had  undergone  from 
them)  ;  till  at  length  the  Eomans  captured  the  king  of  the 
Samnites,  and  took  their  fastness  and  made  them  tributaries. 
The  same  Papirius  was,  after  that  war,  invested  with  such 
authority,  that  they  chose  him  to  withstand  in  war  the  Great 
Alexander,  if  he  from  the  East,  from  Asia,  should  invade 
Italy,  as  he  had  said. 
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IX. 

iEptep  9am  pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  ps&f  lui.  hirnb  piii!c:jia  ^ 
XXVI.  penj  SHexanbep  to  GOa&ceboma  pice  »ptep  Phdippupe  hif 
p&bep.  ^  hif  »peftan  ])epif cipe  on  ))on  jecybbe.  J>a  he  ealle 
Lpecaf  mib  hif  piyttpo  on  hif  ^epealb  ^eniebbe.  ealle  tSa  fe 
ph  hine  ^epinn  up-ahof on :  •  Da&t  peap9  aapejt  ppom  Pejipim. 
j)a  hy  fceolbon^  Demofthanaf e.  ]>am  philofophe.  hc^enbe  peoh. 
pit$  t$am  J>e  he  ^ela&pbe  ealle  Epecaf  f  hy  ^exanbpe  pitSf  ocon :  - 
2St;hene  bubon  ^epeohc  Mexanbpe.  ac  he  hy  f ona  ppfloh  ^ 
^eplymbe.  f  hy  fJt$tSan  un^emetlicne  eje  ppam  him  hs&pbon.  ^ 
Thebana  pa&ften  abps&c.  ^  mib- ealle  topeapp.  -J^  a&p  pa&f  ealpa 
Lpeca  heapob-ftol.  "}  pt5tlan  eal  f  pole  on  eU'Seobe  him  pit$ 
peoh  ^epealbe.  '^  ealle  )>a  ot$pe  )>eoba  ]>6  on  Epecum  p»pon.  he 
CO  ^apol-^lbmn  "^eb^be  buton  GOs&cebomam.  pe  him  epc  to 
jecypbon.  •;]  panon  pa&f  papenbe  on  lUipice  "3  on  Thpacii.  3  hi 
ealle  to  him  jebijbe.  "3  f itStSan  he  ^abepabe  pypbe  pitJ  Peppe.  3 
fa  hpile  fe  he  hy  ^abepobe.  he  opploh  ealle  hif  ma^af  }>e  he 
^epa&cean  mihte : .  On  hif  pe^e-hepe  paapon  xxxu.  M.  3  Jwep 
^ehoppeban  ppte  healp  M.  3  pcipa  an  hunb  '^  eahtati^:- 
Nat  ic.  cps&tS  Opopuf.  hp»])ep  mape  punbop  pa&f.  J>e  he.  mib 
f pa  lytle  pultmne.  J>one  ma&ftan  ba&l  Jwf ef  mibbanjes^ibef  S^^an 
mihte.  ])e  f  he.  mib  fpa  lyrlan  pepobe.  fpa  micel  an^nnan 
bopfte  *. . 

On  iSam  popman  jepeohte  fe  Mexanbep  ^^eaht  yi6  Dapiup 
an  Pepfum.  Dapiuf  hs&pbe  pyx  hunb  M.  polcep .  he  peaptS  ]>eh 
fpitJop  befpicen  popSlexanbpep  f  eapepe  fonne  pop  hip  ^epeohte  *.  • 
Da&p  pa&f  unjemethc  pa&l  ^efla^en  Pepf a.  3  sdexanbpef  n«f  na 
ma  ]H>nne  hunb  tfelpti^  on  9am  pabe^hepe.  3  m^on  on  ]mm 
pet$e ;  •  Da  apop  ^lexanbep  ])anon  on  Fpi^am.  Spam  lanb. ;] 
heopa  buph  abpa&c  ;]  topeapp.  pe  mon  ha&t  Sapbip I-  Da 
faebe  him  mon  f  Dapiuf  ha&pbe  ept  pj^ibe  ^e^ab^ob  on 
Pepfum ;  •  Mexanbep  him  f  fa  onbpeb.  pop  fa&pe  neapepan 
ftope  fe  he  fa  on  pa&f.  'j  hpa&'Shce  pop  J>am  e^^e  fanon  apop. 
opep  Taupuf an  fone  beoph.  ^  unjelypeblicne  micelne  peg  on  9ain 
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*  IX. 

Pour  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Borne,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  ]M^.cedon, 
after  his  father,  Philip,  and  manifested  his  earliest  ability  by 
reducing  by  his  policy  all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  all 
those  who  had  raised  up  war  against  him.  That  arose  first 
&om  the  Persians,  when  they  gave  Demosthenes,  the  philo- 
sopher, treasure,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  aD.  the 
Greeks  to  oppose  Alexander.  The  Athenians  declared  war 
against  Aieiumder,  but  he  forthwith  beat  and  put  them  to 
flight,  so  that  from  that  time  they  stood  in  boundless  awe  of 
him ;  and  took  the  fastness  of  the  Thebans,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it,  which  befo're  had  been  the  capital  of  all  the 
Greeks;  and  afterwards  sold  all  the  people  into  foreimi 
countries  ;  and  all  the  other  nations  that  were  in  Greece  he 
made  tributaries,  except  Macedonia,  which  again  returned 
to  him ;  and  thence  he  marched  against  [the  lUyrians  and 
Thracians,  and  subjected  them  all  to  him ;  and  afterwards 
he  j[athered  an  army  against  Persia,  and  while  he  was  gather- 
ing it,  he  slew  all  his  relations  that  he  could  reach.  In  his 
foot-army  there  were  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of  cavalry 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of  ships  a  hundred  and 
eighty.  I  know  not,  says  Orosius,  which  was  the  greater 
miracle,  that  he  with  so  small  a  force  could  overcome  the 
greatest  part  of  this  earth,  or  that  he  with  so  little  an  army 
durst  undertake  so  much. 

In  the  first  battle  that  Alexander  fought  with  Darius  and 
the  Persians,  Darius  had  six  hundred  thousand  people,  yet 
he  was  defeated  more  by  Alexander's  craft  than  his  fighting. 
There  was  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
Alexander's  [force]  there  were  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  cavalry  and  only  nine  of  the  infantry  [slain]. 
Alexander  then  marched  thence  to  Phrygia,  a  country  of 
Asia,  and  took  and  destroyed  their  town  called  Sardis.  It 
was  then  told  him  that  Darius  had  again  gathered  an  army 
in  Persia.  At  this  Alexander  was  in  dread,  on  account  of 
the  narrow  place  in  which  he  then  was,  and  [urged]  by  that 
fear,  speedily  marched  from  thence  over  Mount  Taurus,  and 
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ba&je  JCFOP-  ^^  ^^  com  to  Thappim  fa&pe  byjiij.  on  Ililiciuni 
fam  lanbe ;  •  On  f am  ba&je  he  jemetce  ane  ea.  f eo  hsef be 
unjemetlicne  cealb  paecep.  j-eo  pa&j-  EySnuf  haten.  J>a  on^an  he 
hyne  batSian  ))8&pon  j-pa  fpatijne.  fa  pop  Jam  cyle  him  je- 
jqmncan  ealle  aebpa.  f  him  mon  faep  hpep  ne  penbe  * »  Ra^e 
a&ptep  iSam  com  Dapiup  mib  pypbe  to  Slexanbpe.  he  h»fbe  m. 
himb  fupenba  peSena.  •;]  an  hunb  M.  ^^ehoppebpa ;  •  ^exanbeji 
pa&p  fa  him  ppitSe  onbpaebenbe  pop  fa&pe  miclan  ma&ni^e.  "^  pop 
faepe  lytlan  fe  he  pylp  hapbe.  feh  fe  »p  mib  fa&pe  ilcan 
Dapiup  mapan  opepcome;*  Daet  jepeoht  pa&p  jebon  mib 
micelpe  jeopnpnhieppe  op  ^am  polcum  bam.  ^  faep  pa&pan  fa 
cyninjap  bejen  ^epimbob;-  D»p  p»p  Peppa  x.  M.  oppla^en 
jehoppebpa.  ^  eahtatij  M.  pe'8ena.  3  eahtati^  M.  ^epan^enpa. 
J  faep  pa&p  unjemethce  hcjenbe  peoh  punben  on  f am  pic- 
ptopum;«  Daep  paep  Dapmp  mobop  jepanjen.  ^  hip  pip.  peo 
paep  hip  ppeoptep.  •;]  hip  tpa  bohtpa;-'  Da  beab  Dapiup  healp 
hip  pice  Slexanbpe  pitS  f  am  pipmannum.  ac  him  nolbe  Slexanbep 
f  asp  jetitSian  ;  •  Dapiup  f a-jyt  f pibban  p6e  jejabepabe  pypbe 
op  Peppum.  ^  eac  op  otSpum  lanbum.  f  one  pultum  f  e  he  him 
to  appanan  mihte.  ^  pitS  Mexanbpep  pop ;  •  Da  hpile  fe  Dapiup 
pypbe  gabepabe.  fa  hpile  penbe  Mexanbep  Papmemonem  hip 
labteop.  f  he  Dapiup  pciphepe  aplymbe.  ^  he  pylp  pop  m  Sipium. 
^  hy  him  on^ean  comon.  j  hip  mib  ea^mobnejjan  onpen^an.  3 
he  f eah  na  f e  la&p  heopa  lanb  opejihep^abe.  ^  f  pole  pum  faep 
pttan  let.  pume  f  anon  abpaepbe.  pume  on  eUfeobe  him  pitJ  peo 
jepealbe.  •;]  Tipup.  fa  ealban  buph  -^  fa  pelegan.  he  bepa&t  ^ 
tobpaec.  "3  mib-ealle  topeapp.  popfon  hy  him  lufthce  onpou 
nolbon.  •;]  pitStSan  pop  on  Eilicium.  •;]  f  pole  to  him  jenybbe.  j 
ji^tSan  on  Robum  f  ijlanb.  '^  -f  pole  to  him  jenybbe.  "3  a&ptep 
f am  he  pop  on  ^yptie.  ]  hy  to  him  jenybbe.  •]  f a&p  he  het  fa 
buph  atimbpian.  fe  mon  pitJSan  be  him  het  !Mexanbpia.  ^ 
pi'88an  he  pop  to  f am  heapje  f e  Gjypti  pa&bon  f  he  paepe 
Smmonep  heopa  jobep.  pe  pa&p  lobepep  punu.  heopa  otSpep 
jobep.  to  f  on  f  he  polbe  belabian  hip  mobop  Nectanabupep 
f a&p  bpyp.  fe  mon  paebe  f  heo  hy  pitS  poplaeje.  3  "^  he  31exan- 
^pep    paebep   pa&pe ;  •      Da  bebeab  ^Qexanbep  f am   hae'Senan 
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proceeded  an  incredibly  long  way  on  that  day,  until  he  came 
to  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  the  land  of  Cilicia.  On  that  day  he 
met  with  a  river  that  had  exceedingly  cold  water,  which  was 
called  Cydnus,  and  all  sweaty  began  bathing  in  it,  when, 
through  the  cold,  all  his  veins  shrank,  so  that  no  one  sup- 
posed him  alive.  Quickly  after  that  Darius  came  with  an 
army  to  Alexander :  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse.  Alexander  greatly  dreaded 
him,  on  accoimt  of  that  great  multitude,  and  of  the  little  that 
he  himself  had ;  although  he  had  before  with  the  same  Darius 
overcome  a  greater.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  by  both  nations,  and  both  kings  were  there 
wounded.  .  Of  the  Persians  there  were  slain  ten  thousand 
horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
captured,  and  there  was  an  immense  treasure  found  in  the 
camp.  The  mother  of  Darius  was  there  taken,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  his  sister,  and  his  two  daughters.  Darius  then 
offered  half  his  kingdom  to  Alexander  for  the  women,  but 
Alexander  would  not  grant  him  that.  Yet  a  third  time  Darius 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Persians,  and  also  what  aid  he 
could  draw  to^him  from  other  countries,  and  marched  against 
Alexander.  While  Darius  was  collecting  an  army,  Alexander 
sent  his  general  Parmenio  to  put  the  fleet  of  Darius  to 
flight,  and  he  himself  marched  into  Syria,  and  they  came  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great  humility ;  yet  he, 
nevertheless,  ravaged  their  country,  and  of  the  people  he  let 
some  remain,  drove  some  thence,  sold  some  mto  foreign 
countries.  And  the  ancient  and  rich  city  of  Tvre  he  besieged 
and  took,  and  totally  destroyed,  because  they  would  not 
voluntarily  receive  him ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cilicia, 
and  subdued  that  people,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  reduced  that  people  under  his  subjection,  and 
after  that  proceeded  against  the  Egyptians,  and  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  and  there  commanded  the  city  to  be 
built  that  from  him  was  afterwards  caUed  Alexandria ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  temple  which  the 'Egyptians 
said  was  [that]  of  their  god  Ammon,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jove,  their  other  god,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
mother  with  reference  to  Nectabanus  the  sorcerer,  ^ith 
whom  it  was  said  she  had  committed  adulterv,  and  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander.    Thereupon  Alexander  com- 
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bifceope.  f  he  jeqiupe  on  ]>aef  Smmonef  anlieneffe.  }»e  iBiie 
on  Jraun  heap^e  pa&f .  8ep]>ani  ]ye  he  "3  "^  folc  by  }>»p  jafo^iabe. 
3  faebe  hu  he  him  an  hif  S^piH  bepopan  yam,  polce  anbp^pfean 
fceolbe.  ]>sef  he  hyne  acfsibe ;  •  Cienoh  fpeotohce  nf  ^ebjfbe 
nu  to  piranne  ^exanbep  hpylce  ys.  hse^enan  ^obaf  pnbon  to 
peoptSianne.  f  hit  ppi^op  if  op  ])»pa  bip ceopa  2;ehlo9e.  -3  op 
heopa  ajenpe  ^epypbe.  ')^  -^  hy  pec^ea^.  ]>onne  op  ]»8&pa  ^oba 
mihte ;  • 

Op  )>sepe  ptope  pop  2Qexanbep  J^ubban  piiSe  on^ean  Dapiup. 
"3  hy  8&t  Thappe  }>8&pe  b^ij  hy  ^emetton  *.  •  On  ynm  ^epec^te 
psepon  Peppe  ppa  ppit$e  poppla^en.  f  hy  heopa  miclan  anjpealbep 
-}  lan^puman  hy  pylpe  pft^San  piB  Mexanbep  to  nahte  bein»taii ;  • 
Da  Dapiup  jepeah  f  he  opeppimnen  beon  polbe.  )>a  polbe  he 
hine  pylpne  on  }»am  ^epeohte  popppiUan.  ac  hine  hip  p^spu^ 
opep  hip  pillan  ppam  atu^on.  f  he  jiffva  yxy  pleonbe  mib  ^aepe 
pypbe.  *]  SQexanbep  p»p  xxxiii.  baja  on  ^»pe  ptope.  »p  he  ya 
pic-ptopa  ^  f  ps&l  bepeapan  mihte.  3  p'5'8an  pop  an  Peppe.  -] 
^eeobe  Pepppohp  }>a  buph.  heopa  cyne-ptol.  peo  ip  jyt  yt^epsft 
ealpa  bup^;*  Da  ps&be  mon  2Qexanbpe.  f  Ds^mp  h»pbe 
^ebunben  hip  a^ene  ma^ap  mib  ^Ibenpe  pacentan.  Da  jap^  he 
pi's  hip  mib  pyx  M.  manna.  "^  punbe  hme  anne  be  yege  hcjean. 
mib  ppeprnn  topticob.  healpcucnel*  pe  )>a  Stlexanbep  faim 
anum  beabum  lytle  milbheoptneppe  jebybe.  ^  be  bine  het 
bebypi^ean  on  hip  ylbpena  bypij.  ye  he  ptSSan  nanum  enbe 
hip  cynne  jebon  nolbe.  ne  hip  pipe,  ne  hip  mebep.  ne  hip 
beapnum.  ne  f  ealpa  Isept  ymy.  hip  pn^pan  bohtop.  he  mdbe 
buton  haeptnybe  habban.  peo  yadf  lytel  cilb  1-  UneatSe  nue^ 
mon  to  ^eleappuman  ^epecjan.  ppa  ma&mjpealb  ypel  ppa  on  Jwm 
Spim  ^eapum  ^epupbon.  on  ^pim  polc-^epeohtom.  bctpeoz 
tpam  cymn^um.  f  ps&pon  pptyne  hunb  ^upenb  manna,  f 
bmnan  y&m  poppupbon.  anb  op  ^am  ilcan  pcdcom  poppupbon 
Ijrtle  a&p.  ppa  hit  hep  bepopan  pec^.  ni^^ontyne  hunb  )rapenb 
manna,  butan  miclan  heppm^um.  ye  bmnan  ykm  t$pim  ^e&pwai 
jepupbon.  on  mom^e  ye6be.  f  ip  ^  Spppic  eall  peo  J>eob  ap^ 
peapt)  ppam  ^exanbpe.  ^  mone^  bypi^  on  Spiam.  ^  Tipup 
peo  msepe  buph.  eaU  topeoppenu.  ^  Cihcia  f  knb  eall  apefc.  3 
Cappabocia*^  lanb.  3  eaUe  ^yptie  on  yeoyote  ^ehpcAiz.  3 
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XDfinded  the  heathen  priest  to  creep  into  the  image  of  Ammon, 
that  was  within  the  temple,  before  he  and  the  people  had 
ftseembled  there,  and  said  how  he,  according  to  his  will, 
should  answer  before  the  people  to  what  he  might  ask  him. 
Plainly  enough  Alexander  has  now  given  ns  to  know  what  the 
heathen  gods  are  for  [objects  of]  worship,  [and]  that  it  is 
rather  &om  the  body  of  priests  and  their  own  utterance  that 
which  they  say,  than  from  the  power  of  the  gods. 

From  that  place  Alexander  marched  for  the  third  time 
against  Darius,  and  they  met  each  other  at  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
In  that  battle  the  Persians  were  so  totally  defeated,  that 
their  great  and  long  power  they  afterwards  esteemed  as  no- 
thing against  Alexander.  When  Darius  saw  that  he  should 
be  overcome,  he  was  desirous  of  perishing  in  the  battle,  but 
his  officers  dbrew  him  away  against  his  will,  so  that  he  after- 
wards fled  with  the  army ;  and  Alexander  was  thirty-three 
days  on  the  place  before  he  could  plunder  the  camp  and  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  marched  into  Persia  and  took  the  city 
of  Persepolis,  their  royal  residence,  which  is  stiE  the  wealthiest 
of  all  cities.  Then  it  was  told  to  Alexander  that  his  own 
rdations  had  bound  Darius  with  a  golden  chain.  He  then 
marched  towards  him  with  six  thonscmd  men,  and  found  him 
2l(me  lying  by  the  way  pierced  with  spears,  half  dead.  Alex- 
ander th^i  showed  to  him  alone  [when]  dead  a  little  compas- 
sion, by  ordering  him  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  he  would  not  afterwards  show  to  any  part  of  his  kin, 
not  to  his  wife,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  children,  not  to  that 
which  was  least  of  all,  his  younger  daughter,  [whom]  he 
would  have  only  in  captivity,  who  was  a  little  child.  !N^ot 
easily  [even]  to  the  credulous  can  be  related  so  many  evils 
as  in  those  three  years  befel,  in  the  three  great  battles  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men 
that  perished  within  that  [time] ;  and  of  the  same  nations 
there  perished  a  little  before,  as  has  before  been  said,  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  men,  not  to  mention  the  great  ravages 
which  took  place  within  those  three  years  among  many  a 
people;  that  is,  in  Assyria  all  the  nation  was  plundered 
D^  Alexander,  and  many  cities  in  Asia,  and  Tyre,  the  great 
caty ,  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  land  of  Cilicia  laid  waste,  and 
the  land  of  Cappadocia,  and  all  Egypt  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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Ro^um  f  i^anb  mib-ealle  apejr.  ^  moni^  ot$pe  laab  ymbe 
Taupof  fa  miincaj' ;  • 

Na  l»f  "^  an  "j^  heojia  tpe^a  ^epinn  fa  pa&pe  on  f am  eaft 
enbe  f ifef  mibban^eapbef .  ac  on  emn  f am.  ^^iSij*  %>a]it»iia 
cymng.  3  2&itnpatep.  otSep  Cpeca  cynmj.  punnon  lum  be- 
tpeonum.  ^  Mexanbep  6pipia  cynmj.  f  a&f  miclan  Mexaabpep 
earn,  ye  pilnobe  faep  pept-ba&ler.  ppa  pe  otSep  bybe  faep  eapt- 
ba&lep.  ^  pyP^  ^ela&bbe  m  Italiam.  ^  faep  hpa&blice  ojrpla^en 
peapt$.  3  on  fs&pe  ilcan  cibe.  Zopppion  Ponto  cynin^  mib  pypbe 
jej:op.  ^  He  •;]  hip  pole  mib-ealle  f  »p  poppeap^ ;  •     ^Qexanbep 
3&pcep  Dapmp  bea^e.  jepann  ealle  OOapbop.  ^  ealle  Ipcanian.  ^ 
on  oiSpe  hpile  f  e  he  f  aep  pmnenbe  paap.  ppepehce  hme  jepohce 
ODmothea.  peo  8cit5^ipce  cpen.  mib  ^pym  himb  pipmanna.  co 
fon  f  hy  polban  pi^  Mexanbep  3   pi^  hip  m»peptan  cem- 
pan  beapna  ptpynan'.*      ^Eptep  fam   pann   2Qexanbep   yi^ 
Papthimi  f  am  polce.  ^  he  hy  neah  ealle  opploh  3  popbybe. 
aep  he  hy  ^epinnan  mihte.  3  a&ptep  fam  he  ^eponn  Dpan- 
cap  f  pole.    ^  Guep^etaj-.    ^   Papamomenap.  3  Sppapiap.  -j 
mone^a  otJpa  Seoba.  f e  jepetene  pmc  ymbe  fa  muntap  Eau- 
capup.  ^  fap  het  ane  buph  atimbpian.  fe  mon  piiStSan  het 
Mexanbpia !  •      N»p  hip  peinlac.  ne  hip  heppmj  on  fa  ppeme- 
ban  ane.  ae  he  ^ehee  ploh  j  hynbe  fa  f e  him  on  piml  paepon 
mibpapenbe  "3  pmnenbe ;  •     JEpejt;  he  opploh  ^^mmtap  hip  mo- 
bpian  punu.  ^  pitStSan  hip  bpo^op.  ^  fa  Papmemon  hip  f epi.  -y 
fa  Filocep.  ^  fa  Eaculupan.  fa  €upilohup.  fa  Paupamap  ;) 
moneje  o^pe.  f  e  op  O0»eebomam  pieojt;e  paspon.  3  JJlicup.  pe 
paep  a&^ep  je  hip  ^ejn  je  aep  Phihppupep  hip  paebep ',-     {>a  hy 
pmne  piSe  bpunene  »t  heopa  pymble  paBCon.  fa  on^unnon  hy 
tpeahti^ean  hpa&'Sep  ma  msapliepa  ba&ba  ^eppemeb  ha&pbe.  fe 
Philippup  f e  3Qexanbep.  fa  paebe  pe  Qitup  pop  ealbpe  hylbe.  f 
Hiihppup  ma  haepbe  jebon  f onne  he ;  •    pe  fa  Mexanbep  ahleop 
pop  f  a&pe  pa&^ene  3  opploh  hine.  to-eean  f  am  f  e  he  hynenbe 
pa&p  aejtJep  ^e  hip  ajen  pole  je  otSepa  eyninja.  he  paep  pm- 
fypptenbe  mannep  blobep!*     RatSe  aepcep  fam  he  pop  mib 
pypbe  on  Ehopapmop  "3  on  Dacop  "3  him  co  japol-jylbum  hy 
genybbe;-      Qialipten  fone  pilopopum  he  opploh.  hip   emn- 
pceolepe.  f  e  hy  a&t^aebepe  ^ela&pebe  pa&pon.  a&c  Spipcocelep 
heopa  mapptpe.  ^   mone^a  menn  mib  him.  popf  on  hy  nolban 
CO  him  ^ebibban.  ppa  co  heopa  jobe  ;• 
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the  island  of  Bhodes  totally  laid  waste,  and  many  lands  about 
the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

Not  only  was  then  the  war  of  those  two  in  the  east  part 
of  this  earth,  but  coeval  with  that  Agis,  the  Spartans'  king, 
and  Antipater,  another  Greek  king,  were  at  war  with  ea<3i 
other ;  and  Alexander,  the  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
desired  the  west  part  as  the  other  did  the  east  part,  and  led 
an  army  into  It^y,  and  was  there  speedily  slain.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Zopyrion,  king  of  Pontus,  marched  with  an 
army,  and  he  and  his  people  there  totally  perished..  After 
the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  won  all  the  Mardi  and  all 
Hyrcania ;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  was  there  carrying 
on  war,  Minothsea,  the  Scythian  queen,  with  three  hundred 
women,  shamelessly  sought  him,  because  they  wished  to  con- 
ceive children  by  him  and  his  greatest  warriors.  After  that 
Alexander  made  war  on  the  Parthian  nation,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed them  nearly  all  before  he  could  overcome  them.  After 
that  he  subdued  the  nations  of  the  Drang©,  the  Euergetse, 
and  the  Parapameni,  and  the  Adaspii,  and  many  other  nations 
that  are  seated  about  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  there 
commanded  a  city  to  be  built,  that  was  afterwards  called  Alex- 
andria. Neither  his  treachery  nor  his  ravages  were  exercised 
only  on  foreigners,  but  he  slew  and  injured  alike  those  who 
were  constantly  his  associates  and  fellow- warriors.  First  he 
slew  Amyntas,  the  son  of  his  maternal  aunt,  and  afterwards 
his  brother,  and  then  Parmenio,  his  general,  and  then  Phi- 
lotas,  and  then  Attains;  then  Eurylochus,  then  Pausanias, 
and  many  others  that  were  the  most  powerful  of  Macedonia ; 
and  Glitas,  who  was  both  his  servant  and  previously  his  father, 
Philip's.  When  they  on  one  occasion  were  sitting  drunk 
at  their  feast,  thev  began  to  discuss  who  had  performed  the 
greater  deeds,  whether  Philip  or  Alexander;  when  Clitus, 
&om  old  affection,  said  that  Philip  had  done  more  than  he. 
Alexander  then,  on  account  of  that  speech,  leapt  up  and 
slew  him ;  besides  that,  he  was  the  oppressor  both  of  his 
own  people  and  those  of  other  kings ;  he  was  ever  thirsting 
after  human  blood.  Quickly  after  that  he  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Chorasmi  and  Dahse,  and  forced  them  to 
be  tributaries  to  him.  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  his 
fellow-disciple,  he  slew  (they  had  been  taught  together  by 
their  master,  Aristotle),  and  many  men  with  him,  because 
they  would  not  worship  him  as  their  god. 
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iBftep  )mm  he  fop  on  Inbie.  to  ]x)n  f  he  hif  juoe  ^ebjiaebbe 
ot5  f one  eajr  japj-ecj ;  •  On  J>am  p^  he  ^eeobe  Nifan.  Inbia 
heapob-buph.  "j  eaUe  Jrai  beop^af  ^  mon  Debolaf  h»t.  ^  eaU  f 
pice  Ileo]^ef  ]7»pe  qwne.  3  hy  to  jeli^e  ^enybbe.  "^  pop  yam 
hipe  pice  ejr-a^eap ;  •  iEptep  yam  ye  ^Qeixanbep  haepbe  eaJlt 
Inbie  him  to  jefylbon  jebon.  buton  anpe  bypig.  peo  pa&p  un- 
^em»tan  ptepte.  mib  clubum  ymbpeaxen.  yk  ^eahpobe  he  ^ 
€pcol  pe  ent.  f  aep  paap  to-gepapen  on  a&p-baj^um.  to  Jwn  f  he 
hy  abpecan  ]>ohte.  ac  he  hit  poppam  ne  an^an  ye  ymp  fa&p 
eop^beopun^  on  )>»pe  tibe;-  pe  ya,  ^exanbep  hit  ppitJopc 
pop)>am  on^^n  ye  he  polbe  f  hip  ma&ptSa  p»pon  mapan  ]K>ime 
Gpcolep.  })eh  fe  he  hy  mib  mide  poplope  ^sep  polcep  b^eate  > 
^ptep J^am  Mexanbep  haepbe  jepeoht  piiS  Popope.  )mniptpen^- 
eptan  Inbea  cynin^e !  •  On  yam  jepeohte  p»pon  ya,  m»ptan 
blob-^ap  on  aegtSpe  healpe  ]>»pa  polca;«  On  yam  jepeohte 
Popop  ^  Slexanbqx  jepuhton  anpij  on  hoppum.  ya.  Offiok 
Popop  ^exanbpq*  hopp.  J?e  Bucepal  pa&p  haten.  ^  hine  pyipne 
mihte  ]>»p.  pp  him  hip  pe^nap  to  pultume  ne  comon.  "^  he 
haepbe  Popop  monepmi  pnnbmn  jepunbobne.  ^  hine  eac  je- 
pylbne'bybe.  pit$ISan  hip  fejnap  him  to  c(»non.  3  him  ept  hip 
pice  to-poplet  pop  hip  J^ejenpcipe.  fy  he  ppa  ppi"6e  ^a&f  peohtenbe 
andean  hme ;  •  ^b  he  Mexanb^  him  het  ptStSan  tpa  b^pi^ 
/itimbpian.  olSep  p»p  hatenu  be  hip  hoppe  Bucepsd.  o6ep 
Nicea  \ '  SiS'San  he  pop  on  2^bpseptap  ya  leobe.  "^  on  IlBtheni^. 
^  on  Ppepibap.  ^  on  Ixan^epibap.  -3  jnS  hi  ^e  ^qiealit  -] 
op^ponn ;  •  Da  he  com  on  Inbia  eapt  ^ema&pa.  ya  com  hmi 
y»ji  onjean  tpa  himb  Jnip^iba  ^ehoppab^  polcep.  3  hy  SQex- 
anbep  miea^  opepponn.  n^ep  ^e  pop  )>s&pe  pumop-h^e  ge 
eac  pop  ^am  optpa&bhcan  ^epeohtum  >  8it$^an  a&ptep  yam  he 
polbe  habban  mapan  pic-ptopa.  ]7onne  hip  jepima  asp  psepe. 
pop]>on  he  him  piS^an  aept^  ^am  ^epeohte.  ppi^op  anpaet  yaraae 
he  a&p  bybe ;  •  i£ptep  fam  he  pop  ut  on  ^ajijec^.  op  tSam 
mutSan  ye  peo  ea  paep  hatenu  G^inenpe.  on  an  i^lanb.  ]>8ep  &uop 
f  pole  J  leppomap  on  eapbobon.  ^  hy  €pcol  f  a&p  a&p  ^ebpohte 
5  jepette.  j  he  him  J>a  to  ^epylbum  jebybe  ;•  ^ptep  ]>am  he 
pop  to  yam  i^anbe  ye  mon  f  pole  CDanbpap  haet.  3  6uba^op. 
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After  that  lie  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  the  eastern  ocean.  In  that  expedi- 
tion he  took  Nyssa,  the  chief  city  of  India,  and  all  the 
mountains  called  Dsddali,  and  all  the  realm  of  Gleophis,  the 
queen,  and  compelled  her  to  prostitution,  and  for  that  re- 
stored to  her  her  kingdom.  After  Alexander  had  reduced 
all  India  under  his  power,  excepting  one  town  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  surrounded  by  rocks,  he  was  informed  that 
Hercules,  the  giant,  had  journeyed  thither  in  days  of  old, 
with  the  design  of  taking  it ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  it,  be- 
cause there  was  an  earthquake  at  that  time.  He,  Alexander, 
then  undertook  it,  chiefly  because  he  would  that  his  glory 
should  be  greater  than  Hercules' s,  although  he  gained  it 
with  a  great  loss  of  his  people.  Affcer  that  Alexander  had  a 
battle  with  Porus,  the  most  valiant  king  of  India.  In  that 
battle  there  was  infinite  bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both 
sides.  In  that  battle  Porus  and  Alexander  fought  in  single 
combat  on  horseback,  when  Porus  killed  Alexander's  horse 
that  was  named  Bucephalus,  and  might  [have  killed]  himself, 
if  his  attendants  had  not  come  to  his  succour ;  and  he  had 
wounded  Porus  with  many  wounds,  and  also  made  him  pri- 
soner, after  his  attendants  had  come  to  him  ;  and  left  him  hi« 
kingdom  again,  on  account  of  his  valour,  because  he  had  so 
stoutly  fought  against  him.  And  Alexander  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  build  two  cities,  one  was  called  after  his 
horse,  Bucephala,  the  other  Mcaea.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
against  the  nation  of  the  Adrestsd,  and  against  the  Cath»i, 
and  against  the  PrsBsidsB,  and  against  the  Q-angarida3,  and 
fought  against  them  all  and  overcame  them.  When  he  came 
to  the  east  confines  of  India,  there  came  against  him  two 
hundred  thousand  people  on  horseback,  and  Alexander  with 
difficulty  overcame  them,  both  on  account  of  the  summer 
heat,  and  of  the  frequent  battles.  After  that,  he  would  have 
a  larger  encampment  than  he  was  previously  wont  to  have ; 
because,  after  that  battle,  he  stayed  within  it  more  than  he 
had  done  previously.  After  that  he  marched  out  to  the 
ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  was  called  Acesine, 
on  to  an  island  where  the  nation  of  the  Sibi  and  the  Q-essonaB 
dwell  (and  Hercules  had  before  brought  them  thither  and 
established  them),  and  them  he  reduced  to  subjection. 
After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  island  the  people  of  which 
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J  hy  him  bpohcan  anjean  ehcahunb  M.^  fetSena.  *]  Ix.  M.  jehopi'a- 
bef  folcef .  •]  hy  lan^e  p»pon  f  bpeojenbe.  «p  heopa  ajiep 
mihce  on  o'Spum  fi^e  ^ep»can.  s&p  Mexanbep  lare  unpeoji'S- 
hcne  f ije  jepsehce !  •     JEptep  )>ain  he  jepop  Co  anum  pssfcene. 
]>a  he  }>8&p  to  com  ]m  ne  mihton  hy  nsenne  mami  on  ]>am 
f a&fcene  ucan  jef eon ;  •     Da  punbpabe  Slexanbep  hpi  htc  fpa 
«menne  pape.  *]  hpa&bhce  ]>onepeaQ  felp  opepclomm."3  he}^p 
peaptS  fpam  tiam  buphpapum  mn-abpoben.  "^  hy  hif  pt$t$an 
paepon  fpa  ppitSe  ehtenbe.  fpa  hic  ij*  unjehepebhc  Co  pec^enne. 
^e  mib  ^^efceotum.  ^e  mib  jxana  toppm^mn.  ^e  mib  eallum 
heopa  pijcpaBptum.  j  fpa-feah  ealle  fa  buphpape  ne  mihron 
hme  a&nne  jenyban  f  he  him  on  hanb  jan  polbe ;  •     Sc  }^^him 
f  pole  rpitSopt  ontipanj.  }>a  jeptop  he  co-anep  peaJlep  bj^e.  -} 
hine  ]78&p  ape}iebe ;  -     ^nb  p pa  eall  f  pole  peaptS  mib  him  anum 
ajaeleb.  f  hy  faep  peallep  nane  jyman  ne  byban.  ot5  ^exanbp^ 
fejnap  co-emnep  him  fone  peall  abp»can  j  ]7sepinn  comon ;  • 
Daep  peaptS  Slexanbep  tJuphpcoten  mib  anpe  plan  imbepneo^$an 
•p  otJep  bpeopc  !•   Nyce  pe  nu  hpaefep  py  ppitSop  co  punbpianne. 
f e  f  hu  he  ana  pi^  ealle  fa  buphpape  hine  apepebe.  fe  epc  fa 
him  pultum  com.  hu  he  fuph  f  pole  jetipanj.  f  he  fone  dean 
opploh.  fe  hine  a&p  tSuphpeeat.  fe  ept  fs&pa  tS^na  on^m.  fa  hy 
untpeojenbhee  penbon  -f  Tieopa  hlapopb  p»pe  on  heopa  peonba 
jepealbe.  ot$t$e  euea  o^^e  beab.  f  hy  ppa-f  eah  nolbon  f  s&p  peall- 
^ebpeeep  jeppiean.  f  hy  heopa  Mapopb  ne  ^epp»eon.  f eh  fe  hy 
hme  me^i^e  on  eneopu  piccenbe  metten ;  •     SitStSan  he  fa 
buph  ha&pbe  him  co  jepylbum  jebon.  fa  pop  he  co  otSpe  bypij* 
f  aep  ^Cmbipa  pe  eynmj  on  punabe.  f  a&p  poppeapt5  mieel  31ex- 
anbpep    hepep    pop   ^e»ccpebum    jepeocum.    ac   SQexanbpe 
peapt$  on  t$a&pe  dean  nihc  on  ppepne  an  pypc  oSypeb.  fa  nam 
he  fa  on  mepjen.  "^  pealbe  hy  f am  jepunbebum  bpmcan.  "^  hy 
pupbon  mib  f am  jeha&leb.  "^  pitSSan  fa  bupih  ^epann  j  he  pi^'San 
hpeapp  hampeapb  co  Babylonia,  f  sep  p»pon  a&penbpaean  on 
anbibe  op  ealpe  peopolbe.  f  pa&p  ppam  Spaneum.  ■]  op  Spppiea. 
^  op  If  allium.  J  op  ealpe  Icalia ;  •     8pa  ejepull  paap  Mexanbep. 
f  af  a  he  pa&p  on  Inbeum.  on  eapcepeapbum  f  ipum  mibbaneapbe. 
"  fa  ppam  him  abpeban  fa  pa&pon  on  pepcepeapbum ;  •      €ac 
im  eomon  a&penbpaean  op  monejum  feobum.  f  e  nan  mann 
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are  called  MandrsB  and  Subagri,  and  they  brought  against 
him  eight  hundred  thousand  foot^  and  sixfy  thousand  horse, 
and  they  were  long  contending  before  either  of  them  could 
attain  the  victory  over  the  other,  until  Alexander  at  length 
gained  a  dishouQurable  victory.  After  that  he  proceeded  to 
a  fortress,  when  he  came  to  which  he  could  from  without  see 
no  man  in  the  fortress.  Thereupon  Alexander  wondered 
why  it  was  so  deserted,  and  quickly  climbed  over  the  wall 
himself,  and  he  was  there  dragged  in  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  then  assailed  him  so  violently  that-  it  is  incredible  to 
relate,  both  with  arrows  and  casting  of  stones,  as  well  as 
with  all  their  warlike  devices;  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants 
could  not  compel  him,  a  single  man,  to  surrender  to  them. 
But  when  the  people  pressed  on  him  most  violently,  he  stept 
to  the  angle  of  a  wall  and  there  defended  himself.  And  thus 
were  all  the  people  hindered  by  him  alone,  so  that  none 
guarded  the  wall,  until  Alexander's  followers  broke  down 
the  wall  opposite  to  him  and  came  in.  There  was  Alexander 
pierced  with  an  arrow  underneath  one  of  his  breasts.  We 
know  not  now  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  how  he  alone 
defended  himsdf  against  all  the  inhabitants,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  aid  came  to  him,  how  he  pressed  through  that 
people,  so  that  he  slew  the  same  who  had  before  shot  him ;  or 
again,  the  conduct  of  his  followers,  when  they  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  their  lord  was  in  the  power  ol  their  enemies, 
either  alive  or  dead,  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  cease 
from  breaking  down  the  waU,  [and]  that  they  did  not  avenge 
their  lord,  although  they  found  him  faint,  resting  on  his 
knee.  After  he  had  reduced  the  city  to  subjection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  another  city,  in  which  the  king  Ambira  dwelt, 
where  many  of  Alexander's  army  perished  by  poisoned 
arrows.  But  in  that  same  night  ^  plant  was  shown  to 
Alexander  in  a  dream ;  this  he  took  in  the  morning,  and 
gave  it  to  the  wounded  to  drink,  and  they  were  thereby 
healed,  and  afterwards  took  the  cilryr ;  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned homewards  to  Babylon,  where  ambassadors  were 
awaiting  him  from  all  the  world,  that  was,  from  Spain,  and 
from  Africa,  and  from  Graul,  and  from  all  Italy.  So  terrible 
was  Alexander  when  he  was  in  India,  in  the  east  of  this 
earth,  that  those  dreaded  him  who  were  in  the  west.  There 
came  to  him  also  ambassadors  from  many  nations  to  whom 
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Sleximb}ie]r  %ejpepYCxpey  ne  penbe.  f  mon  bif  namon  pifte.  ^  him 
fpitSef  to  him  pdnebon '  •  Da-^it  ]»  Mexanbep  ham  com  ro 
Babyloma.  J'a-pt  p»f  on  hmi  f e  m»fta  {mpft  maxmef  blobef ;  - 
'Sc  )>a)»a  hif  ^epqiaa  on^eatan  f  he  ^»f  jepimi^  )>ft-S^t;  jefpi- 
caQ  nolbe.  ac  he  f»be  f  he  on  S^pppica  papan  polbe.  ya.  jeleopne- 
bon  hif  bypeiaf  him  betpeonum.  hu  h}  him  mihcon  f  hf 
o$]7pin^an.  -3  him  ^efealban  actop  bpmcan.  }>a  pplet  he  hif 
hf  ;•  €Bla.  q?»S  Opopup  on  hu  mncelpe  byppieffe  menn  nu 
pnbon  on  ]>^on  cpijrenbome.  fpa-]yeah  )»e  him  lydef  hpaet 
ime^  fjr.  hu  eappot$hce  hy  hit  jemtenaB ;  -  06ep  Jraipa  if. 
oC^e  by  hit  nyton.  otStJe  by  hit  pitan  nyllaS.  an  hpelcan  bpo- 
cum  ]»a  hfbon  ]ie  a&p  him  p»pan.  nu  penaS  by  hu  ]um  pa&pe  pe 
on  Mexanbpef  ^epelbe  p»pan.  ]»a  him  )>a  fpa  fptSe  bine  anbpe- 
ban  fe  on  peftepeapbum  )nf ef  mibbanjeapbq*  p»pan.  '^  by  on 
fpa  micle  ne^in^e.  "}  on  fpa  micel  unjepif .  »^tSep  ^e  on  f »f 
pypbto.  2;e  on  peftennum  pilbeopa  '3  p^m-cynna  miffoihcpa. 
2;e  on  )>eoba  jepeopbum.  -^  by  bme  »ftep  fpi^e  fohton.  on 
eaftepeapbum  J'yfan  mibban2;eapbe ;  •  Xc  pe  pitan  ^eopne.  f 
by  nu  ma  pop  ypbtJe.  na]>ep  ne  buppan.  ne  fpa  peop  fpi^  S^®" 
cean.  ne  pippon  by  felpe  aet  beopa  cotum  pepian.  ]>onne  by 
mon  8&t  ham  fectS.  ac  f  by  }«if  tiba  leabtpien  > 


iEftep  J)am  ]>eRomebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  1111.  hunb  pmtpa 
;)  L.  unbep  Jwun  tpam  conpilum.  J>e  o'Sep  pa&f  haten  Famuf .  j 
ot$pan  namon  GDaximuf .  ■]  unbep  pam  pe  Epmtuf  pa&f  haten.  *] 
o^pan  namon  Deciuf .  on  beopa  conpilatu.  on  Italium  peopep 
fSL  ftpenjeftan  peoba  by  him  betpeonum  jepppa&can.  f  paepan 
Umbpi.  ^  Dpyfci.  -}  Somnite.  ^  ICallie.  f  by  polbon  on  Romane 
pinnan.  3  by  him  f  fpi^e  onbpeban.  hu  by  pi8  bim  eallum 
enbemef  mihte.  "3  jeopne  fipebon  hu  by  by  totpa&man  mibtan. 
^  ^epealbenne  bejie  on  I^yp ci  *]  on  Umbpe  fenbon  an  hep- 
^nje.  J  f  pole  to  amyppanne;-  Da  by  f  jeacpeban.  pa 
penban  by  him  bampeapb.  to  pon  f  by  heopa  lanb  bepepeban. 
3  Romane  ]>a  bpde  mib  beopa  mapan  pultume.  pe  by  aet  ham 
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no  <me  of  Alexander's  associates  imagined  that  liis  name 
was  known,  and  desired  peace  of  him.  Even  after  Alex- 
ander came  home  to  Babylon,  there  was  in  him  the  greatest 
l^iirst  after  human  blood.  But  when  his  associates  found 
that  he  yet  would  not  desist  from  war,  for  he  said  he  would 
march  to  Africa,  his  cup-bearers  devised  among  themselves 
Ifcow  they  might  deprive  him  of  life,  and  gave  him  poison  to 
drink.  He  &en  abandoned  his  life.  Alas !  says  Orosius,  in 
how  great  a  delusion  men  now  are  in  this  Christendom ; 
although  [only]  some  little  thing  be£d  them  that  is  un- 
pleasant, how  bitterly  they  bewaS  it.  It  is  one  of  these, 
they  either  do  not  faiow,  or  they  will  not  know,  in  what 
miseries  those  lived  who  were  before  them.  Let  them  now 
iMnk  how  it  was  with  those  who  were  in  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander, when  they  who  were  in  the  west  of  this  earth  so 
greatly  feared  him,  that  they  were  in  such  great  degradation 
and  such  great  ignorance,  that  not  only  on  the  dread  of  the 
sea^  and  in  the  deserts  of  wild  beasts  and  the  various  ser- 
pent kinds,  and  in  tongues  of  people,  they  sought  him  for 
peace  in  the  east  of  this  earth.  But  we  know  well  that  they 
now,  more  from  fear,  neither  dare  either  seek  peace  so  far 
away,  nor,  indeed,  defend  themselves  in  their  cots,  when  any 
one  seeks  them  at  home ;  but  [yet]  that  they  criminate  these 
times. 


After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
under  the  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  called  Pabius,  and, 
by  another  name,  Maximus,  and  under  him  who  was  named 
Quintus,  and,  by  another  name,  Decius,  in  their  consulship 
four  of  the  strongest  nations  in  Italy,  the  Umbrians,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls,  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  make  war  on  the  Eomans ;  and  they  greatly  £-eaded 
how  they  might  finally  withstand  them,  and  diligently 
planned  how  they  might  divide  them,  and  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  harry  on  the  Etruscans,  and  on  the  TJmbnans,  and 
to  ruin  that  people.  When  they  were  apprized  of  that,  they 
returned  homewards,  that  they  might  defend  their  country  ; 
and  the  Eomans  in  the  meanwhile  with  their  large  force, 
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haapbon.  popan  on^ean  8omnite.  j  onjean  ISallie  ]  •  Ds&ji  on 
Jmm  jepeohce  paBj-  Epmtup  pe  conpul  opplajen.  ;)  Faujup  pe  o^ep 
conpul.  8&ptep  fs&p  otSpep  pylle.  pije  haspbei-  Ds&p  peapt$ 
Somnita  j  Erallia  peopeptij  M.  opplajen.  j  peopon  M.  Romana. 
on  Jam  b»le  f  e  Deciup  on  opplajen  pa&p  *.  •  Donne  ps&be  Libiup 
f  Somnita  j  IraUia  p»pe  o]>ep  healp  hunb  M.  oppla^n  )>a&pa 
petSena.  j  peopon  M.  jehoppebpa;-  6ac  ic  jehypbe  to  potSum 
pecjan.  cpae^  Opopup.  f  hit  na  n»pe  on  ^am  bajum  nub 
fiomanum  bucon  jepinne.  otJ^e  pitS  o^pa  pole  o^tSe  on  hnn 
pelpum.  mib  moni^pealbum  polum  j  mann-cpealmnm.  ppa  ppa 
hic  fa  pa&p ;  •  Da  Fauiup  pe  conpul  op  fam  jepeohte  hampeapb 
pop.  j)a  bybe  mon  fone  tpiumphan  him  bepopan.  fe  heopa 
^epuna  pa&p  fonne  hy  pje  ha&pbon  ;•  Sc  pe  jepea  peap"5  ppitJe 
pa^e  on  heopa  mobe  Co  jebpa&pebneppe  jecyppeb.  )?a  hy  je- 
papan  ]>a  beaban  menu  yy^  lichee  to  eop^an  bepan.  ]>e  pa&p  a&p 
a&t  ham  pa&pan.  pop]>on  )>e  ]>a&p  pa&p  pe  micla  mann-cpealm  on 
^a&pe  tibe;- 

-}  pa&p  ymb  an  jeap.  Somnite  jepuhton  piS  Romanum.  "j  hy 
jeplymbon.  -3  hy  bebpipan  mto  Romebypij.  -3  hpa&bhce  a&ptep 
pam  8omnite  apenban  on  otSpe  pipan.  a&jtSep  je  heopa  pceopp. 
je  eall  heopa  pa&pn  opep-pyleppeban.  to  tacne  f  hy  o^ep 
polban.  o'8t$e  ealle  libban.  o^tSe  ealle  hc^ean  >  On  pam  bapun 
jecupon  Romane  Papipmp  him  to  conpule.  ■]  pa^e  pa&p  pypbe 
jela&bban  on^ean  Somnitum.  peh  pe  heopa  bipceopap.  ppam 
heopa  jobum  pa&bon.  -p  hy  -^  jepeoht  popbube;*  Sc  he 
Papipiup  pa  bipceopap  pop  pa&pe  pejene  ppitSe  bipmpebe.  •;)  f 
paepelb  ppa-peah  gepop.  "3  ppa  peop'Slicne  pije  ha&pbe.  ppa  he  a&p 
unpeopiSlice  papa  joba  bipceopan  opephypbe;-  Da&p  peapt$ 
Somnita  tpelp  M.  opplajen.  *]  1111.  M.  ^epan^en.  -3  pat5e  a&ptep 
pam  ma&phcan  pje.  hy  pupbon  ept  jeunpett  mib  mann- 
cpealme.  "3  pe  pa&p  ppa  unjemetlic  "3  ppa  lanjpum.  pa&t  hy  pa 
a&t  nihptan  pitenbe  mib  beopol-cpa&ptum  pohton  hu  hy  hit 
jeptillan  mihtan.  ;]  jepetton  €pcolapiup  pone  pcinlacan  mib 
pa&pe  un^emetlican  na&bpan.  pe  mon  GpitSaupup  het. ;]  onhcoft 
bybon  ppylce  him  na&ppe  a&p  pam  jelic  yp^l  on  ne  become,  ne 
a&ptep  pam  ept  ne  become;-  D^  a&pteppan  jeape  pa&p  pe 
Fauiup  heopa  conpul.  pe  oSpum  namon  pa&p  haten  Eupiuf. 
jepeaht  pit$  Somnitum.  j  heanhce  hampeapb  otSpleah.  pa  polban 
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which  they  had  at  home,  marched  against  the  Samnites  and 
against  the  Grauls.  There  in  that  war,  Quintus,  the  consul, 
was  slain,  and  Fabius,  the  other  consul,  after  the  other's  fall, 
gained  a  victory.  Of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  forty  thou- 
sand were  there  slain,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  Eomans, 
in  that  part  where  Decius  was  slain.  Now  Livy  has  said, 
that  of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  a  hundred  and  j&fty  thousand 
foot  were  slain,  and  seven  thousand  horse.  I  have  also  heard 
say  for  a  truth,  says  Orosius,  that  with  the  Eomans  in  those 
days  it  was  nothing  but  war,  either  against  other  nations  or 
among  themselves,  together  with  manifold  plagues  and  pes- 
tilences as  then  were.  When  the  consul  Fabius  returned 
homewards  from  that  war,  they  brought  a  triumph  to  meet 
him,  as  was  their  custom  when  they  had  victory.  But  joy 
was  very  quickly  turned  in  their  minds  to  grief,  when  they 
saw  the  dead  bodies  so  thickly  borne  to  earth,  that  had  been 
previously  at  home ;  because  the  great  pestilence  was  there 
at  that  tune. 

And  about  a  year  afterwards  the  Samnites  fought  against 
the  Eomans  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into 
Eome,  and  speedily  after  that  the  Samnites  changed  to 
another  fashion,  and  covered  with  silver  both  their  garb  and 
all  their  weapons,  as  a  token  that  they  would  either  all  live 
or  all  fall.  In  those  days  the  Eomans  chose  Papirius  for 
their  consul,  and  soon  after  led  an  army  against  the  Sam- 
nites, although  their  priests  told  them  from  their  gods  that 
they  (the  gods)  forbade  the  war.  But  Papirius  scoffed  much 
at  the  priests  for  their  declaration,  and,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march,  and  had  as  honourable  a  victory  as  he 
before  had  dishonourably  contemned  the  priests  of  the  gods. 
Of  the  Samnites  there  were  twelve  thousand  slain  and  four 
thousand  taken.  And  soon  after  that  glorious  victory  they 
were  again  saddened  by  pestilence,  and  it  was  so  violent  and 
so  lasting,  that  tiiey  at  last  wittingly  sought  by  devilish  arts 
how  they  might  stay  it ;  and  fetched  the  image  of  iEscula- 
pius  with  the  immense  adder  that  is  called  the  Upidaurian; 
and  they  did  like  as  if  a  similar  evil  had  never  before  befallen 
them,  and  was  afterwards  never  to  befal  them  again.  In  the 
second  year  after  this,  Fabius,  their  consul,  who  by  another 
name  was  called  Gurges,  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and 
ignonuniously  fled  homewards.    Thereupon  the  senate  would 
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fA  fenacaf  bme  apeoppan.  ]:op]M>n  lie  f  pole  on  jdeame  2;e- 
bpohre.  )>a  baeb  hif  p a&bep.  p»]*  eac  Fauiuf  ha;ten.  "^  fn  fenacuj 
fopjeapon  ])am  puna  ^one  ^It.  '^  f  ^^  mopte  mib  t$am  pima 
a&c  o^pan  cyppe  yi^  Somnitum  mib  beopa  ealpa  poltume.  n  h^ 
him  Jwp  j^ci^ebon  >  Da  bebeab  pe  p»bep  ]>am  conpnle.  ^  be 
mib  hip  pipbe  on2;ean  pope.  3  be  beaeptan  ^ebab  mib  pumum 
)mm  pultume**  Da  he  ^epeah  f  Pontiup  Sommta  cymn^ 
h»pbe  )»o]ie  conpul  hip  punu  beppeb.  "j  mib  hip  polce  utan 
bepan^en.  he  him  )»a  to  pult:ame  com.  "j  hme  yy^  ^eanmetre. 
•3  Ponciup  Sommta  cymnj  jepenjon>  D»p  peaptS  Sommta 
XX.  M.  opplajen.  -}  1111.  M.  jepanjen  mib  ]mm  c;^n2;el-  Daep 
peaptS  Romana  jepmn  '3  Sommta  jeenbob.  pop^n  fe  by  heopa 
cynmj  ^epen^on.  f  by  s&p  bpeojenbe  p»pon  Lvim.  pmtpa. 
.  Ds&p  on  o^pum  2;eape  Lupmp  pe  conpul  mib  Romanum  ^epeahc 
jn^  Sabman.  '^  heopa  im^emet  opploh.  "j  p^e  h»pbe.  be  tk>n 
mon  mihte  pitan.  ]»  hi  }>a  conpnlap  hy  atellMi  ne  mihtan  ]  • 


XI. 

^ptep  ^am  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  im.  hunb  pmtpum 
^  Lxiu.  )>a)'a  Dolabella  "^  Domitiup  psepon  conpulap  on  Rome. 
]>a  Lncam.  "^  Bputi.  '3  Sommte.  3  Iialhe  op  Senno  an^unnon 
pi^  Romannm  pinnan'*  Da  penbon  Romane  s&penbpacan  to 
Iialhum  ymbe  ppri$.  ]>a  opplo^on  by  }&  sepenbpacan '  •  Da 
penbon  by  ept  Hecihnm  heopa  ppetopimn  mib  pypbe  ]>aep 
Ijalbe  *]  Bputi  sst^a&bepe  pa&pon.  *]  be  J?»p  peaptS  oppla2;en. ;] 
f  pole  mib  him.  f  p»p  xnu.  II  .*  •  Sy&  ope  IraUi  piV  RcMnanum 
punnon.  ppa  pupbon  Romana  neb  ^ecn^ebel*  Fop]>on.  ^e 
Romane.  cpee^  Opopup.  fomie  j^e  ymbe  f  an  ^epeoht  ealne; 
ceopiaS  ]>e  eop  Irocan  ^ebybon.  hpi  nd&5  ^e  ^^e'Sencan  ]rai 
mone^an  a^pan.  fe  eop  IraUie  qtTisebhce  bipm^ihce  tSuphtu- 
Xonl- 

Ic  pceal  eac  ^CTi^b^an  be  punum  bsele  fmy  fe  2Qexanbpep 
a&ptep-pyljenbap  byibon  on  t$am  tiban.  )>e  Sip  ^q^eaptS  on  Rome- 
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depose  bim,  because  he  had  brought  the  people  to  flight ; 
then  his  father  prayed  (he  was  also  named  Tabms)  the  senate 
to  forgive  his  son  his  cnme,  and  that,  with  his  son,  he  might 
a  second  time  march  against  the  Samnites  with  their  whole 
force:  and  this  they  granted  him.  The  father  then  com- 
manded the  consul  that  he  with  his  army  should  go  against 
(the  enemy),  and  he  would  stay  behind  with  some  of  the 
force.  When  he  saw  that  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites, 
had  ensnared  the  consul,  his  son,  and  surrounded  him  with 
his  people,  he  came  to  bis  succour,  and  greatly  encouraged 
him  ;  and  they  took  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites.  Of 
the  Samnites  twenty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and  four 
thousand  taken,  together  with  tbe  king.  There  was  the  war 
of  the  Eomans  and  the  Samnites  ended,  because  they  (the 
Bomans)  had  taken  their  king,  which  they  had  been  carrying 
on  for  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  second  year  after  this,  Curius, 
the  consul^  with  the  Bomans,  fought  against  the  Sabines,  and 
slew  an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  had  the  victory ;  which 
may  be  known  by  that,  that  they,  the  consuls,  could  not 
reckon  them  (the  slain). 


XL 

^Lfter  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty4hree 
years,  when  Dolabella  and  Domitius  were  consuls  in  Eome, 
the  Lucani,  and  Brutii,  and  Samnites,  and  the  Seno-GaUi 
raised  war  against  the  Bomans.  Thereupon  the  Bomans 
sent  ambassadors  to  Gaul  [praying]  for  peace;  and  they 
slew  the  ambassadors.  They  then  t&erwards  sent  Gsscilius, 
their  pr»tor,  with  an  army  to  where  the  G-auls  and  the  Brutii 
were  together,  and  he  and  the  people  with  him  were  there 
slain,  tb^t  was  eighteen  thousand.  As  often  as  the  Gauls 
warred  with  the  Bomans,  the  Bomans  were  nearly  crushed. 
Therefore,  ye  Bomans,  says  Orosius,  when  ye  are  always 
mmmuriDg  about  that  war  which  the  GK)ths  made  on  you, 
why  will  you  not  think  o£  the  many  earlier  ones  that  the 
Grauls  frequently,  to  your  disgrace,  have  carried  on  against 
youp 

I  shall  also  record  in  some  measure  what  the  successors  of 
Alexander  did  in  those  times,  when  this  took  place  at  Borne, 
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b;y]iij.  hu  hy  hy  fylpe  mib  mijjenlican  jefeohmm  pojibybon;- 
PiC  If.  cpaBtJ  he.  fam  jelicojr.  ]>onne  ic  hif  jef encan  f ceal.  )>e  ic 
fitte  on  anpe  heahpe  bune.  ;]  jefeo  J>onne  on  jmet^um  p elba 
pela  pyjiabypnan.  ppa  opep  call  CCa&ceboma  pice,  f  if  opep  ealle 
)>a  mapan  ?i!pam.  j  opep  Gupope  ])one  mseftan  ba&l.  *]  ealle 
Libiam.  f  hit  na  n»f  buton  hete  j  ^^epmnum  >  Da  ]>e  unbep 
2Qexanbpe  pypmept  paepan.  faep  )>»p  hy  s&ptep  him  pixeban  hy 
f  mib  ^epinnum  apeptan.  -j  }>a&p  fa&p  hy  ns&pan.  hy  jebyban 
)?one  ma&ftan  eje.  ppylce  f e  bicepefta  pnic  upp-aftije.  j  ]>onne 
pibe  topape ;  •  IMexanbep  xu.  jeap  pyne  mibbanjeapb  unbep 
him  fpyfmbe  "j  ejfabe.  "^  hif  s&ptep-poljepap  xmi.  jeap  hit 
pt$t$an  cotujon  *]  cocaepon.  )>am  j^ehcoft  ]>onne  feo  leo 
bpm^  hif  hunjpejum  hpelpum  hpa&c  co  etanne.  hy  )>onne 
jecyfa^  on  Jam  a&ce  hpylc  heopa  ma&ft  ms&j  jehpJTipmian ;  • 
8pa  ]H>nne  bybe  Phcolomeup.  Slexanbpef  )>e2na  an.  fa  he 
coja&bepe  jefceop  ealle  Gjypcum  ■]  2^pabia.  j  Laumebon.  hif 
o^ep  fejn.  fe  bepenj  ealle  5?ffipie.  "^  Thelenuf  Eihciam.  j 
Filotof  lUipicam.  '3  2^apatuf  fa  mapan  OOe'Siam.']  8tpomen 
fa  lasffan  CDe^iam.  "3  Pep'Sice  fa  Iseffan  Tfpam.  *]  Sufana  fa 
mapan  Fpijan.  ^  Sncijonuf  Liciam  *]  Pamphdiam.  3  Ne- 
apchuf  Eapiam.  "j  Leonanif  fala&ffan  Fpijiam.  3  Lipmachuf 
Thpaciam.  -3  Gumenef  Eappabociam  j  Paplajoniam.  "j  Seleucup 
hsepbe  ealle  fa  a&^eleptan  menn  Klexanbpef  hepef .  j  on  len^e 
mib  him  he  bejeat  ealle  fa  eafC  lanb. ;]  liffanbep  fa  cempan 
mib  Calbeum. ;]  on  Paccpmm  j  on  Inbeum  p»pon  fa  ealbop- 
menn  fe  2Qexanbep' ^ef ette.  '^  'P  lanb  betux  fam  cpam  ean. 
Inbufe  3  Kafpene.  hs&pbe  Taxilep.  j  Ichona  ha&pbe  calonie.  fa 
feobe  on  Inbeum.  ■]  Papapamenap  hs&pbe  Oxiapchep .  aec  f  aef 
beopjef  enbe  Eaucapif.  "3  Spa*]  Spathafihebpof  h»pbe  8ibup- 
cuf .  "3  8contof  ha&pbe  Dpanceap  "3  Speaf  fa  iSeoba.  ^  Ommcaf 
haepbe  Stpianup . ;]  8icheuf  hsepbe  8oftianof  f  pole.  *]  Nicanop 
hs&pbe  Papchof.  ^  Phihppuf  Ipcanof.  j  Fpacapepnep  hs&pbe 
TEpmenie.  j  Theleomomop  hs&pbe  GOa&tSap .  "j  Feucepcup  hs&pbe 
Babyloniap.  3  Pelaupop  hs&pbe  Spchop.  "^  Spchelaup  OOepopota- 
miam^ ;  •  6all  heopa  jepmn  aps&cnebon  s&pept  ppam  Slexanbpep 
epiptole.  popf on  fe  he  f s&pon  bebeab.  f  mon  eaUe  fa  ppeccan 
on  cy5f e  lete.  f e  on  fam  lanbum  ps&pon  fe  he  s&p  pj'lp  jehep- 
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how  they  ruined  themselves  with  divers  wars.  It  is,  says 
he,  when  I  think  of  it,  most  like  as  if  I  were  sitting  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  then  see  many  fires  huming  in  the 
smooth  field ;  so  over  all  the  realm  of  Macedonia,  that  is, 
over  all  the  Greater  Asia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
and  all  Lihya,  it  was  nothing  hut  hate  and  wars.  They  who 
were  foremost  under  Alexander,  ravaged  with  wars  there 
where  they  reigned  after  him;  and  there  where  they  were  not, 
they  caused  the  greatest  terror,  like  as  the  bitterest  smoke 
ascends  and  is  then  widely  dispersed.  Alexander,  for  twelve 
years,  oppressed  and  terrified  this  world  under  him ;  and  his 
successors,  for  fourteen  years  after,  rent  and  tore  it,  most 
like  to  when  the  lion  brings  his  hungry  whelps  something  to 
eat ;  then  they  show  in  that  food  which  of  them  can  tear  it 
the  most.  So  then  did  PtolenwBus,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  when  he  united  together  all  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 
Laomedon,  his  other  officer,  who  seized  on  all  Assyria,  and 
Thelenus  Cilicia,  and  Philotas  Illyria,  and  Atropatus  the 
Greater  Media,  and  Stromen  the  Lesser  Media,  and  Per- 
diccas  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Susana  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and 
Antigonus  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  Nearchus  Caria,  and 
Leonnatus  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  and  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and 
Eumenes  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia ;  and  Seleucus  had  all 
the  noblest  men  of  Alexander's  army,  and  at  length  with 
them  he  acquired  all  the  east  lands,  and  Oassander  the 
common  soldiers,  together  with  the  Chaldeans.  And  in 
Bactria  and  in  India  were  those  prefects  whom  Alexander 
had  appointed ;  and  Taxiles  had  the  land  between  the  two 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  and  Pithon  had  the 
colonies,  nations  in  India,  and  Oxyartes  had  the  Parapar- 
meni  at  the  end  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Sibyrtius  had  the 
Arachosii  and  Gedrosia,  and  Stasanor  had  the  nations  of  the 
Drangsd  and  the  Arei,  and  Amyntas  had  the  Bactnan  people, 
and  ScythfiBus  had  the  Sogdiani,  and  Nicanor  had  the  Par- 
thians,  and  Philippus  the  Hyrcanians,  and  Phrataphemes 
had  Armenia,  and  Tlepolemus  had  the  Medes,  and  Peucestes 
had  the  Babylonians,  and  Archon  had  the  Pelasgi,  and 
Archelaus  Mesopotamia.  All  their  wars  arose  first  from 
Alexander's  epistle,  because  he  therein  commanded,  that  all 
the  exiles  should  be  permitted  [to  return  to  their]  country, 
who  were  in  those  lands  which  he  himself  had  previously 

2b 
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2^ab  haepbe;*  Da  nolban  Lpecaf  ]>ain  bebobe  hjTian.  jojtipon 
hy  onbjieban.  ponne  hy  hy^  e^abepebon.  ^  by  on  him  ^epfuecan 
]>a  teonan  ^e  by  asp  mib  bun  2e)>oleban.  je  eac  pi'$focon  f  by 
len^  pits  Lsecebemonium  bypan  nolban.  ]>»p  beopa  beapob-px>l 
paef ;  •  Snb  pa'Se  f a&f  S&benienj-e  jela&bban  xxx.  if.  j:olcef  ^  tpa 
bunb  fcipa  on2;ean  5&icijone.  Jwun  cynmje.  J>e  call  Lpeca  pice 
babban  yceolbe.  popfon  fe  be  ^mf  a&penbep  »penbpaca  paep 
fpam  !Slexanbpe.  "j  jepeccon  bun  to  labceopeDemofCenon  ]M>ne 
Filofofum.  '2  afponon  bim  Co  pilcume  Eopmtbum  )>a  bupb- 
leobe,  J  Sibonaf.  -^  GOapjaf.  -^  bep&can  2^ntiparpum.  Jwne 
cyninj.  on  aniun  paejrene.  pop]7on  fe  be  pa&p  Sncijone  on 
pultume ;  •  Da&p  peaptS  Leoptenep .  ot^ep  beopa  labteopa.  mib 
anpe  pkui  oppcoten;*  Da  by  ppam  ]7sepe  bypi^  bampeapb 
pa&pon.  fa  jemecton  by  Leonantiup.  f e  pceolbe  2&itipat;piune 
to  pultume  cuman.  "]  faep  oppla^en  peaji^ ;  •  -ZEpcep  fani 
Pep^icca.  fe  )>a  la&ppan  Spam  b»pbe.  onjann  pmnan  pi"8  ISpia- 
pal$e.  Eappaboca  cynm^e.  3  bine  bebpap  mto  anum  paeptene. "} 
]7a  bupbpape  pelpe  bit  onba&pnbon  on  peopep  bealpa.  "p  eall 
poppeapf  f  fs&p  binnan  fxy  ]  • 

-^ptep  fam  Sntij^onup  3  PeptJicca  ^ebeoteban  f  by  polbaa 
bim  betpeonum  ^epeobtan.  ■;)  lan^e  ymb  f  pipeban  bpa&p  by  bi 
jemetan  polban.  •}  mom^  ijlanb  apeptan  on  fam  ^epbte. 
bpae]>ep  beopa  mibte  mapan  pultum  bim  to  ^eteon ;  •  On  pom 
anbibe  Pep^icca  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Qgypcum.  faep  Pbcolomeup 
pa&p  pe  cyninj.  pop^on  fe  bim  fddy  jepaeb.  f  be  polbe  ffntigonc 
pylptan.  J>am  cynmje;-  Da  jejabepabe  Pbtolomeup  micle 
pypbe  onjean  bim  .*•  Da  bpile  fe  by  toja&bepe-peapb  punbe- 
ban.  jepubton  tpejen  cymnjap.  Neoptolemup  "3  ^unenep.  "^  be 
€umenep  jepljinbe  Neoptolemup.  f  be  com  to  Sntijcme.  }>am 
cynmje.  "3  bine  ppeon^  be  on  €umenep  unmynblm^a  mib  bepe 
become ;  •  Da  penbe  3uitijonup  bme  pylpne. ;)  bip  otSepne  }>epa 
Polipepcon  mib  miclan  pultume.  f  by  bme  beppicen]-  Da 
^eabpobe  f  6umenep.  "3  poppa&tabe  by  fa&ji  faep  by  jepobt 
b»pbon  f  by  bme  bepaetebon.  "^  by  be^^en  opplob.  ■]  fa  o^peje- 
plymbe ;  •  -^ptep  fam  ^epeaht  PeptJicca ;]  Pbtolomeup.  3  J>»p 
peap^  Pept5icca  opjiajen;*  -^ptep  fam  peaptS  OOe&cebonium 
cut5.  f  Gumenep.  ^  Pipon.  ^  Ibpjup.  ^  Slceta.  PeptJiccan  bpo- 
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ravaged.  Then  the  Greeks  would  ^not  ob^  that  command, 
because  they  dreaded,  when  they  were  all  gathered  [to- 
gether], that  they  would  avenge  on  them  the  injuries  that 
they  had  previously  suffered  with  them;  yea,  they  even 
refused  longer  to  obey  LacedsBmonia,  where  their  chief  city 
was.  And  soon  afterwards,  the  Athenians  led  thirty  thousand 
men  and  two  hundred  ships  against  the  king  Antigonus, 
who  was  to  have  all  the  Grecian  realm,  because  he  was  the 
messenger  of  that  errand  from  Alexander;  and  they  ap- 
pointed ior  their  leader  Demosthenes,  the  philosopher,  and 
drew  to  their  support  the  inhabitants  of  Cormth,  and  Sicyon, 
and  Argos,  and  besieged  the  king  Antipater  in  a  fortress, 
because  he  was  a  supporter  of  Antigonus.  There  was  Leo- 
sthenes,  another  of  their  leaders,  shot  with  an  arrow.  When 
they  were  [returning]  homewards  from  that  city,  they  met 
Leonnatus,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  Antipater,  and  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  Perdiccas,  who  had  the  Lesser  Asia, 
began  to  war  against  Ariarathus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
drove  him  into  a  fortress,  and  the  iiSiabitants  themselves 
burnt  it  on  four  sides,  so  that  all  that  were  within  it 
perished.  * 

After  that,  Antigonus  and  Perdiccas  threatened  that  they 
would  fight  with  each  other,  and  were  long  plaoning  about 
where  they  should  meet,  and  laid  waste  many  islands  in  the 
contest,  which  of  them  might  draw  to  Jiim  the  greater  aid. 
In  that  interval,  Perdiccas  proceeded  with  an  army  into 
Bgyptj  where  Ptolemy  was  kuig,  because  it  had  been  told 
him  that  he  (Ptolemy)  would  aid  King  Antigonus.  There- 
upon Ptolemy  gathered  a  great  army  against  him.  While 
they  were  proceeding  to  meet  each  other,  the  two  kings, 
Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  fought,  and  Eumenes  put  Neo- 
ptolemus  to  flight,  so  that  he  came  to  King  Antigonus,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  unawares  upon  Eumenes  with  an 
army.  Thereupon  Antigonus  sent  hnnself  (Neoptolemus) 
and  his  other  officer,  Polyperchon,  with  a  large  force,  that 
they  might  take  him  by  surprise.  When  Eumenes  was  in- 
formed of  that,  he  beset  them  where  they  had  thought  to 
beset  him,  and  slew  them  both,  and  put  the  others  to  flight. 
After  that  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy  fought,  and  Perdiccas  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  it  became  known  to  the  Macedonians 
that  Eumenes,  and  Pithon,  and  IHyrius,  and  Alceta,  the 
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tSoji.  polban  pinnan  on  hy.  3  pmbon  f  !Rnti^omxf  him  foeolbe 
inib  JYpbe  on^ean  cuman !  •  On  psm  jq^ohte  ^^ymbe  ^SDia- 
jonuf  Sumenef.  "^  hine  bebpaf  mto  anum  pasftenne.  ^  bine 
)»&p  bqvt ;  -  Da  penbe  Gumenef  to  2Sntipafcpe  ^am  cynm^ 
^  lune  pulrumef  ba&b ;  •  Da  ^Sntijonuf  f  on^eat.  ]»a  pojilet  he 
f  f  etl ;  -  Xc  he  Gumeoef  him  penbe  ppam  2&LCi2<mi]^  ham- 
faepelbe  micdpa  untpeopSa. ;]  him  to  jpultome  afpon  )»a  ]?e  aep 
ps&pon  ^exanbpej-  cempan.  )>a  psspan  hatene  Spppafpi^. 
popjTon  fe  eaUe  heopa  paepn  p»pan  opep-fyleppebe  >  2)a  on 
)mm  tpeon.  }>e  hy  fpa  unjeopne  hif  piUan  pulleobon.  )»  beoom 
him  ^ti2;onuf  mib  pypbe  on.  "j  hy  benssmbe  »^ep  ^e  heqia 
pipa.  ^e  heopa  beapna.  ^e  heopa  eapbef .  ^e  eaJlqr  pmf  hc- 
jenban  peof.  fe  hy  nnbep  Mexanbpe  b^eatan.  ^  hy  jylpe 
unea^  oVplu^on  to  GumiBie ;  •  ^ptep  ^am  ]»  p enbon  by  to 
2Snti2;one  ymb  heopa  ^  mepte  bipmep.  3  hme  bsebon  f  hue  him 
ajeape  f  he  »p  on  hmi  bepeapobe  [  •  Da  onbeab  he  him.  f  he 
him  )>a&f  ^ety^ian  polbe.  jip  hy  him  Bumenq*.  )M)ne  cyning.  ]>e 
heopa  hlapopb  fa,  pasf .  ^ebunbenne  to  hmi  bpcdite.  ^  hy  f 
jeppemeban  ppa>  jSc  he  he<^  ^  »j^p  ^e  mib  bipnefie 
onpen^.  ^e  hi  eac  on  )»one  bipneplicoptan  eapb  ^q*ette.  f  paef 
on  )>am  ytemeptan  enbe  hip  manna,  y  him  ppa-^eah  mtnnW. 
a2;ipan  nolbe  y»x  }e  hy  bena  p»pon  ;• 

Mpceji  ]>am  €apit$ica.  SpitSeup ep  open.  QDa&o^Kmia  cynmjep. 
heo  fd&Y  ]mm  polce  mom^  jrpel  bonbe.  ]>uph  Cappanbep.  hipe 
hiapopbep  )>epi.  mib  paxa  heo  h»pbe  bJTine^ehjpe.  3  unbep  [»m 
heo  2^elaepbe  )>one  cymng.  '^  he  hme  ppa  npp-ahop.  f  he  pep 
bupan  eallum  yam  ]>e  on  faxa  picepa&pon  to  )mm  cynmje.  ^  heo 
^ebybe  mib  hype  hipe.  f  eaJle  CDaecebonie  ps&pon  }>am  cynuq^ 
pitSeppeapbe.  o^  hy  punbon  f  hy  penbon  »ptep  OhmpiaSum. 
uSlexanbpep  mebep.  f  heo  him  ^qylpte.  f  hy  mihtan  »'g6eji^t 
}>one  cymn^  je  yk  cpeoe  him  to  ^epylbum  ^ebon>  peo  >a 
Ohmpia'Se  him  to  com  mib  ^pa  poltume.  hipe  a^enq*  picef. 
3  hipe  to  pultume  ab»b  €aceban.  QOdoppopum  cyning.  3  hy 
butu  opploh.  ^e  )K»ie  cynm^^  ge  ]«  cpoie.  j  Cappanbep 
o'5^eah.  *;)  Ohmpia^e  pen^  to  ]mm  pice. "}  yam.  polce  pela  laJSep 
gebybe.  ya,  hpile  ^e  heo  yone  anpealb  h»pbe ;  •     Da  Cappuibq) 
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brotiher  of  Perdiccas,  would  make  war  on  them,  and  settled 
that  Antigonus  shoiild  go  against  them  with  an  army.  In 
the  battle  Antigonus  put  Eumenes  to  fi^ht,  and  drove  him 
into  a  fortress,  and  there  besieged  him.  Thereupon  Eumenes 
sent  to  King  Antipater,  and  implored  his  aid.  When  Anti- 
gonns  was  apprized  of  that,  he  abandoned  the  siege.  But 
Eumenes,  expectiog  from  Antigonus  a  homeward  march  of 
great  perfidies,  would  draw  to  him  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
been  previouisly  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  were  called  Agyr- 
aspi dse,  because  aU  their  weapons  were  silrered  over.  While 
in  donbt  whether  thqy,  though  with  no  zeal,  should  fulfil  his 
wishes,  Antigonus  came  upon  them  with  an  army,  and  took 
from  them  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  land, 
and  aU.  the  treasure,  which  they  had  acquired  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  they  themselves  with  difficulty  fied  to  Eumenes. 
After  that  they  sent  to  Antigonus,  on  account  of  this  great 
contumely,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  restore  that  of 
which  he  had  previously  bereft  them.  He  thereupon  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  would  grant  it  them,  if  they  would 
bnng  to  him  King  Eumenes  boimd,  who  was  at  that  time 
their  lord ;  and  they  did  so.  But  he  afterwards  both  received 
them  with  contumely,  and  also  set  them  on  the  most  squalid 
land,  which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  restore  them  nothing  that  they  had 
prayed  for. 

After  that,  Eurydice,  the  queen  of  ArridaBus,  king  of 
Maeedon,  did  much  evil  to  the  people,  through  Cassander, 
her  lord's  minister,  with  whom  she  had  secretly  criminal 
intercourse,  and  during  which  she  persuaded  the  long  that 
he  so  raised  him  up,  that  he  was  above  all  who  were  in  the . 
Ikingdom  [next]  to  the  king ;  and  by  her  counsel  she  was  the 
canse  that  all  the  Macedonians  were  hostile  to  the  king, 
until  they  resolved  on  sending  for  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  that  she  might  support  them,  that  they  might 
compel  both  the  king  and  the  queen  to  their  will.  Then 
she,  Olympias,  came  to  them  with  a  force  of  Epirots,  of  hdr 
own  realm,  and  requested  aid  from  ^acidas,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  and  they  slew  both  the  king  and  the  queen, 
and  Cassander  fied ;  and  Olympias  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  did  much  that  was  hostile  to  the  people  while  she  had 
the  government.    When  Cassander  was  apprized  that  she 
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f  ^eacfabe.  f  heo  )>am  polce  la^abe.  fa  '^e^abefiabe  he  pypbe'- 
Da  heo  f  jeacfabe  f  )>»f  polcef  pe&r  fpa  pela  to  him  2;ecippeb. 
ysi  ne  tpiepbe  heo  f  bipe  polbe  fe  oiep.  b»l  ^elajicpill  beon.  ac 
jenam  hipe  pope  Roxan.  Slexanbpef  lape.  j  Slexanbpef  pmu 
Gpcolef.  ;]  jieah  co  fam  p»)t;ene  J>e  FiSnam  pa&f  haten.  j 
Jjajraubep  hipe  s&ptep-pop.  j  f  paepcen  abpa&c.  "j  OlimpiaSmn 
opfloh.  J  ]>a  buph-leobe  oSbpubon  ^a  pnope  inib  hype  puna.  )«t 
by  ou^^eatan  f  f  psepten  pceolbe  abpocen  beon.  "^  by  penbon 
on  o'8pe  p»ptpe  pa&pten.  j  Eappanbep  by  bee  )>aBp  bepittan.  -j 
bim  eallep  )?aep  anpealbep  peolb  COa&ceboma  picep  ;•  Da  penbe 
mon  f  f  jepinn  ^eenbab  paepe  becpeox  2Qexanbpep  poljepiun. 
)>a  "Sa  p»pan  jepeallen  fe  f a&p  ma&pt  ^epunnon.  f  y»y  Pep^icca. 
3  €umenep.  ^  SlcitJen.  "j  Pobpepcon. ;]  Obmpia^ap.  3  2&ici* 
patep.  ;3  maneje  otJpe*-  Sc  SSnCijonup.  pe  mib  un^emete 
jipnbe  anpealba  opep  otSpe.  ^  co  fam  ps&ptene  pop  f»p 
Slexanbpep  lap  paep.  ^  bip  punu.  *]  by  fa&p  bejeac.  Co  J>on  -p  l»e 
polbe  f  fa  pole  bim  fy  ppit^op  to  bu^e.  f e  be  bs&pbe  beopa  ealb 
blapopbep  punu  on  bip  ^epealbei*  8it5^an  Eappanbep  f  je* 
abpabe  fa  jef opcabe  be  pit5  Pbcolomeup.  3  pit5  Lapmacbup.  -j  yf^ 
Seleucup.  f  one  eapc  cynin^.  3  by  ealle  pinnenbe  pa&pan  yii^ 
JSnCijonup  3  pit$  DemeCprap  byp  punu.  pume  on  lanbe  pume  on 
paecepe : .  On  fam  jepeobce  jepeoU  pe  maepca  bael  COacebonia 
bupit^e  on  ae^pe  bealpe.  f  es^  by  pume  mib  ^Qicijone  paspe^ 
pume  mib  Eappanbpe  :•  Da&p  peap8  SnCijonup  jejdymeb.  3  hip 
punu : .  iEpCep  fam  Demecpmp.  JSnCijonep  punu.  ^epeabc  on 
pcipum  pits  Pbcolomeup.  ^  hme  bebpap  on  bip  ajen  lanb:- 
iEpcep  fam  2Snci2;onup  bebeab.  f  mon  a&^ep  bebe  cjmm^  ^e 
bme  je  bip  punu.  popf on  fe  ^exanbpep  poljepap  na&pan  s&p 
fam  ppa  ^ebacene.  bucon  labceopap :  •  Iiemon^  fam  jejmmum. 
Sncijonup  bim  onbpeb  Gpcolep.  Slexanbpep  punu.  f  ^  pole  bine 
polbe  CO  blapopbe  jeceopan.  popf  on  fe  be  pybc  cjrne-cynnep 
pa&p.  bee  fa  aa^ep  opplean.  je  bme  je  bip  mobop : .  Da  f aec 
fa  t$py  jeabpoban.  f  be  by  ealle  beppiean  fobce.  by  fa  epc  h;^ 
^e^abepeban  ;]  pi^punnan  >  Da  ne  boppce  Lappanbep  pylp  on 
fam  pa&pelbe  cuman  pop  hip  fam  nibpt:an  peonbum.  fe  him  ^n^ 
paepan.  ac  penbe  hip  pulcum  co  Lipimache  hip  jefopcan.  -3 
ha&pbe  byj-  pipan  ppitJopc  befobc  co  Seleucupe.  ppfon  fe  he 
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was  detested  by  the  people,  he  gathered  an  anny.  When 
she  was  informed  that  so  many  of  the  people  had  turned  to 
him,  she  did  not  trust  that  the  other  part  would  be  obedient 
to  her,  but  took  her  daughter-in-law,  Eoxane,  Alexander's 
relict,  and  Alexander's  son,  Hercules,  and  fled  to  the  fortress 
which  was  called  Fydna ;  and  Gassander  followed  her,  and 
took  the  fortress,  and  slew  Olympias ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  off  the  daughter-in-law  with  her  son,  when  they  were 
aware  that  the  fortress  would  be  taken,  and  sent  them  to 
another  stronger  fortress ;  and  Gassander  ordered  them  to  be 
besieged  there,  and  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
realm.  Now,  it  was  imagined  that  the  war  among  Alex- 
ander's successors  was  ended,  when  those  had  fallen  who 
had  most  contended  in  it,  namely,  Ferdiccas,  and  Eumenes, 
and  Alceta,  and  Polyperchon,  and  Olympias,  and  Antipater, 
and  many  others.  But  Antigonus,  who  immoderately  desired 
power  over  others,  proceeded  to  the  fortress  where  Alex- 
fflttder's  relict  was  with  his  son,  and  got  them,  because  he 
would  that  the  people  should  the  more  readily  submit  to 
him,  when  he  had  their  old  lord's  son  in  his  power.  "When 
Gassander  was  informed  of  that,  he  made  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  and  with  Seleucus,  the  east  king, 
and  they  all  made  war  on  Antigonus,  and  on  Demetrius,  his 
son,  some  on  land,  some  on  water.  In  that  war  the  greatest 
part  of  the  flower  of  Macedonia  fell,  although  some  were 
with  Antigonus,  some  with  Gassander.  There  was  Anti- 
gonus with  his  son  put  to  flight.  After  that  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  fought  in  ships  against  Ptolemy,  and  drove 
him  to  his  own  country.  Afber  that  Antigonus  commanded 
that  the  people  should  call  both  him  and  his  son  kin^ ;  be- 
cause Alexander's  successors  had  not  previously  been  so 
called,  but  generals.  In  the  midst  of  these  wars,  Antigonus 
dreaded  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  lest  the  people 
.  should  choose  him  for  sovereign,  because  he  was  of  the  right 
royal  race:  he  therefore  commanded  both  him  and  his 
mother  to  be  slain.  When  the  three  were  informed  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  them  all,  they  again  assembled  and 
warred  against  him.  But  Gassander  himself  durst  not  join 
in  the  expedition,  on  account  of  his  nearest  enemies,  who 
were  about  him  ;  but  sent  his  force  to  his  ally,  Lysimachus. 
His  councillors  had  also  bethought  themselves  of  Seleucus, 
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moni^e  anpealbaf  mib  ^epiimum  ^eeobe  on  j?am  eaft-lanbum. 
f  p»f  aepej-t;  Babylonie. "]  Pacrpmne.  •]  s&ptep  )?on  he  5ejx>fx  on 
Inbie.  )?a&p  nan  man  »p  ne  f it58an  mib  pyp^e  ^ej^ipan  ne  bopjte. 
buton  Slexanbpe.  "]  he  8eleucuf  jenybbe  ealle  f&  labceopaf  tx> 
hif  hypfumnejje.  -}  hy  ealle  Sncijonur  anb  Demetjuuf  hif 
funu  mib  jyjibe  jefohton.  on  )>am  ^epeohte  pa&f  Snci^oauf 
opfla^en.  -}  hif  pinu  op  Jwon  pice  abpa&peb ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  cpa^ 
Opof  lUf .  ^  aenig  psepe  ))e  -p  atellan  mihce.  f  on  Jiam  ^epeohte 
2«Fop:- 

On  ))»pe  cibe  jefop  Eafj-anbep.  •}  hi]*  funu  penj  to  }&at 
pice.  Phihppuf  ;•  Da  penbe  mon  epc  o^pe  p^  "p  f  ^epinn 
SQexanbpef  poljepa  ^eenbob  ps&pe*.'  Sic  hy  fona  )?8&jr  him 
betpeonum  punnon.  •]  Seleucuf  "]  Demecpmj*.  Sttcixonuj-  jonu. 
heom  to^bepe  ^e]7opteban.  "^  pi@  $am  ^pim  punnon.  Phil- 
ippuf e.  rijjanbpef  pma.  ^  pit$  Phcolomeuf e. "]  pi^  Li}*imachuf e. 
■]  hy  ^  ^epmn  fa  f »f  licoft  an^unnon.  )?e  hy  hiC  acp  ne 
onjunnon !  •  On  fam  jepmne  opf loh  ISntipatep  hif  mobop. 
Eajyanbpej*  lape.  J?eh  J>e  heo  eapmlice  hipe  peopef  co  him 
pilnobe  •  •  Da  baeb  3Qexanbep  hipe  pmu  Demetpiuj.  f  he  him 
jepylfte.  ^  he  hif  mobop  fleje  on  hif  bpeSep  jeppecan  mihce. 
3  hy  hyne  patSe  f »f  Of f lojon : .  iEfCep  fam  ^epunnon  Deme- 
cpiuf  ■]  Lipmachuf.  ac  Lipmachuf  ne  mihte  Dem^cpiufe 
piSftanban.  popSon  J>e  Dopuf.  Thpacea  cymnj.  him  eac 
onpann  [  •  Da  ps&f  Demetpiiif  on  )>a&pe  hpile  fpi^e  ^eanmett. 
"}  pypbe  jelsebbe  to  Phtolomeuf e : .  Da  he  "^  geahfobe.  fa 
b^eat  he  8eleucnf  him  to  pultume.  •}  Pippuf  €pipa  cyning.  "^ 
Pippuf  him  popf am  fpitSoft  pylfte.  fe  he  him  fylpum  pacabe 
QDa&cebonia  onpealb.  ^  hy  fa  Demetpiuf  op  f am  abpipan '} 
Pippuf  topenj ;  •  -^pcep  f am  Lipmachuf  opfloh  hif  a^enne 
funu  S!^athoclen.  '^  ^tipatep  hif  af um ;  •  On  f am  bajum 
Lipmachia  feo  buph  befanc  on  eop^an  mib  poke  mib-eaJle. '} 
aeptep  f am  f e  LipmacWf  haapbe  fpa  pit$  hif  pmu  jebon  j  piS 
hif  af imi.  fa  onfcunebon  hyne  hif  a^ene  leobe.  3  moni^e  ppam 
him  cypban.  ^  Seleucuf  fpeonan.  f  he  Lifimachuf  befpice** 
Da  ^yt  ne  mihte  fe  m'5  betux  him  tpam  ^ehc^ean.  f eh  heopa 
fa  na  ma  ne  hpbe.  f »pa  f e  Slexanbpep  pol^epap  psepon.  ac  fpa 
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because  he  had  conquered  many  states  by  wars  in  the  east 
countries,  namely,  first  the  Babylonians  and  the  Baetrians, 
and  after  that  he  marched  to  India,  where  no  man,  before  or 
since,  durst  march  with  an  army,  save  Alexander.  And  he, 
Seleucus,  reduced  all  the  generals  to  his  obedi^sce,  and  they 
all  sought  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  with  an  army. 
In  that  war  Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his  son  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  there 
was  any  one  who  could  tell  what  [number]  perished  in  that 
war. 

At  that  time  Cassander  died,  and  his  son,  Philip,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom.  Then  again,  a  second  time,  people 
imagined  that  the  war  of  Alexander's  successors  was  ended. 
But  soon  after,  they  warred  among  themselves ;  and  Seleucus, 
and  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  made  a  league  toge- 
ther, and  warred  against  the  three,  against  Philip,  the  son 
of  Cassander,  and  against  Ptolemy,  and  against  Lysimachus ; 
and  they  entered  upon  that  war  just  as  if  they  had  not  pre- 
viously begun  it.  In  that  war  Ajitipater  slew  his  mother, 
the  relict  of  Cassander,  although  she  miserably  begged  her 
life  of  him.  Thereupon  Alexander,  her  son,  prayed  Deme- 
trius to  aid  him,  that  he  might  avenge  his  mother's  death 
on  his  brother ;  and  they  soon  after  slew  him.  After  that 
Demetrius  and  Lysimachus  made  war;  but  Lysimachus 
could  not  withstand  Demetrius,  because  Dorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  also  made  war  on  him.  Then  was  Demetrius  at  that 
time  greatly  elated,  and  led  an  army  against  Ptolemy.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  that,  he  got  Seleucus  to  aid  him, 
and  also  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Epirots.  And  Pyrrhus  chiefly 
supported  him,  because  he  was  crafbily  aiming  at  the  domi- 
nion over  Macedonia ;  and  they  then  drove  Demetrius  from 
it,  and  Pyrrhus  took  possesmon  [of  the  kingdom].  After 
that  Lysnnachus  slew  both  his  own  son,  Agathocles,  and 
Antipater,  his  son-in-law.  In  those  days  the  city  of  Lysi- 
macMa  sank  into  the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants.  And 
after  Lysimachus  had  so  acted  towards  his  son  and  his  son- 
in-law,  his  own  people  shunned  him,  and  many  turned  from 
him,  and  prevailed  on  Seleucus  to  deceive  Lysimachus.  Not 
even  yet  could  the  grudge  between  the  two  be  allayed, 
although  at  that  time  no  more  of  them  were  living  who  had 
been  followers  of  Alexander ;  but  old  as  they  then  were,  they 
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ealbe  fpa  hy  ]>a  p»pon  hy  jepuhton  ;•  8eleucuf  ha&pbe  feopon 
•3  himb-feoponcij  pintpa.  •]  Lipmachuf  hsepbe  fjieo  "]  hunb- 
f eoponcig  pincpa ;  •  D»p  peapS  Lif  imachuf  ofjla^en. ;)  )>»r  Y''^^ 
J>peo  nihc  com  Phcolonieuf .  fe  Lif imachuf  hij-  fpeofcep  ba&pbe. 
]|  by^ellice  a&ptep  8eleucufe  pop.  )>a  he  hampeapb  pa&p .  ot>  hyp 
pypb  topapen  p»f .  •]  hine  opploh  ]  •  Da  p»r  peo  pibb  ■;)  yeo 
imltheopcnep  jeenbab.  )?e  hy  »c  Mexanbpe  jeleopnobon.  ^ 
p»p  f  hy  cpejen.  f e  fa&p  lenjpce  hpbon.  xxx.  cynmja  opplojon. 
heopa  a^enpa  ealb  ^epepena.  ^  him  h»pbon  pitStSan  eaile  ]» 
anpealbap.  J>e  hy  ealle  »p  h»pbon  jemonj  }>ain  jepmnum;' 
Lipmachup  poplet  hip  xv.  puna,  pume  he  pylp  opploh.  pume  on 
jepeohtnim  bepopan  him  pylpum  mon  opploh;-  DyUicne 
jebpotSoppcipe.  cpa&tS  Opopup.  hy  heolban  him  bet;peonum  fe 
on  anum  hipebe  psepan  apebbe  "^  getybe.  f  hit  ip  up  nu  ppitSop 
bipmpe  jehc.  f  pe  paep  beppecat$.  ^  f  f  fe  jepmn  nu  hataS. 
))onne  up  ppembe  ^  ell^eobije  on  becuma^.^  lytlep  hpaet  on  up 
^epeapa^.  j  up  ept  hpseblice  popla&catS.  *]  nella^  ^e^encan  hpylc 
hit  )>a  ^f.  y&  nan  mann  ne  nnhte  s&t  ot5pum  hip  peoph  ^e» 
b^c2;an.  ne  pup)?on  f  y&  polban  jeppj^nb  beon.  J^e  pa&pon 
jebpo^pa  op  pa&bep  '}  op  mebep ;  • 


BOOK  IV. 

I. 

iEFieR  fam  J?e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  ysby  cccc.  pmtpum 
]|  Lxiui.  Tapentme  f  pole  ple^ebon  binnan  Tapentan  heopa 
bypij.  8&t  heopa  ]>eatpa.  };e  ]?»p  binnan  ^epopht  ya&f.  f& 
^epapan  hy  Romana  pcipa  on  ]>a&pe  p»  ypnan.  ]>a  hpa&bhce 
coman  Tapentme  to  heopa  apium  pcipum.  ^  ]>a  o^pe  hmbaa 
oppopan.  ^  hy  ealle  him  to  ^epylbum  jebybon.  buton  v.  ^  J» 
)?e  fa^p  gepanjene  p»pan.  by  tapeban  mib  fsepe  ms&ptan 
unietJneppe.  pume  opplojan.  pume  opppunjon.  pume  him  pitt  peo 
gepealban ;  •  Da  Romane  f  ^^eahpoban.  fa  penbon  hy  a&penb- 
pacan  to  him.  j  ba&ban  j^  him  mon  ^ebette.  f  him  fa^ 
to  a&byl^e  jebon  pa&p  ;•  Da  tapebon  hy  ept  fa  a&penbpacaa 
mib  fam  m»ptan  bipmepe.  ppa  h)r  fa  o^pe  a&p  bybon.  '3  h^ 
pitS^an  ham  popletan  ]  •  iEptep  f  am  popan  Romane  on  Tapen- 
tme. ;}  ppa  cl»ne  hy  namon  heopa  pultum  mib  him.  f  heopa 
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fought.  Seleticus  was  sevenly-seven  years  [old],  and  Lysi- 
machuB  was  seventy-three.  There  was  Lysimachus  slain,  and 
three  days  after  came  Ptolemy,  whose  sister  Lysimachus  had 
married,  and  marched  secretly  after  Seleucus,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards,  until  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  slew 
him.  Then  that  peace  and  mercy  which  they  had  learned  from 
Alexander,  were  ended.  That  was,  that  those  two,  who 
lived  the  longest,  had  slain  thirty  kings,  their  own  old  com- 
panions,  and  afterwards  had  for  themselves  all  the  dominions, 
which  they  [the  thirty]  had  previously  had  during  those 
wars.  Lysimachus  lost  his  fifteen  sons,  some  he  himself 
slew,  some  were  slain  in  the  wars  before  his  eyes.  Such 
brotherhood,  says  Orosius,  they  held  among  themselves,  who 
were  nurtured  and  instructed  in  one  £Eunily,  that  it  is  now 
to  us  rather  ridiculous  that  we  complain,  and  that  we  now 
call  it  war,  when  strangers  and  foreigners  come  upon  us,  and 
plunder  us  of  some  little,  and  again  quickly  leave  us,  and 
will  not  think  how  it  then  was,  when  no  man  could  buy  his 
life  of  another,  nor  even  would  those  be  friends,  who  were 
brothers  by  father  and  by  mother. 
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Attsb  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years,  the  Tarentine  people  were  pla3ring  in  their  city  of 
Tarentum,  at  their  theatre,  which  had  been  therein  built, 
when  they  saw  Eoman  ships  running  on  the  sea.  There- 
ii{>on  the  Tarentines  went  quickly  to  their  own  ships  and 
flailed  after  them,  and  got  them  all  into  their  power,  save  five, 
and  those  who  were  there  taken  they  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity:  some  they  slew,  some  they  scourged, 
some  th^  sold  for  money.  When  the  Eomans  were  informed 
of  that,  they  sent  envoys  to  them,  and  demanded  reparation 
for  what  had  been  done  to  [excite]  their  indignation.  They 
then  treated  the  envoys  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  as  they 
had  before  done  the  others,  and  afrerwards  let  them  ^o  home. 
After  that,  the  Bomans  marched  against  the  Tarentmes,  and 
BO  completely  took  [all]  their  force  with  them,  that  [even] 
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ppoletapu^  ne  mofton  him  baepan  beon ;  •  Bwt  pa&pon  ^a 
J>e  by  jefette  b»pbon.  f  fceolban  be  heopa  yipjon  beajum 
jrpynan.  ^nne  hjr  on  ^epm  fopan.  ^  cpssbon  -p  kim  pijiicpe 
Jmhce.  "JJ  by  fa  ne  fophipe  f e  faep  iiitpc^e.  baepbe  beapn  j-e 
J)e  mihcei- 

Py  fa  Romane  comononTapentine.  "^  f»p  eall  apeftan  'p  by 
^emetcan.  ^  mone^a  bypij  abpsecan ;  •  Da  f enbon  Tapentnie 
s&jbpap  a&ptep  pilrome.  f  »p  by  him  aeni^ef  penbon. "]  Pippiq*. 
^pa  cymnj.  him  com  Co  mib  f am  ma&ftan  pultmne.  sff^Sep. 
^e  on  janj-hepe  je  on  pab-hepe ;  •  pe  p»f  on  t$am  baj^iim 
jema&pj-ob  opep  eiQle  oSpe  cynmjap .  »^ep  je  mib  hif  miclsn 
pilrume.  ^e  mib  hif  p»b-feahtun^e.  je  mib  hif  pijqia&pte ;  • 
Fopfam  pylfte  Pippup  Tapentmmn,  f op)K>n  f e  Tapenre  f eo 
buph  paej"  jetimbpeb  op  Laecebemommn.  fe  hip  pice  fa  pa&p .  "j 
he  hsspbe  Ilieppah  him  to  pultume.  "^  GOsecebome.  "j  he  ha&pbe 
XX.  elpenba  to  fam  ^peohte  mib  him.  fe  Romane  »p  na  ne 
^epapon.  he  pa&p  pe  popma  mann  fe  hy  »pe)T  on  Itabmn 
bpohte.  he  paep  eac  on  tSam  ba^m  ^kapftpt  to  pije  ^  to 
^epmne.  baton  fam  anum  f  hine  hip  jobap  3  hip  biopol^lb  be- 
ppicon  f  e  he  bejanjenbe  peep ;  •  E>a  he  hi  ahpobe  hip  jobaf . 
hpa&^ep  heopa  pceolbe  on  o^pum  pje  habban.  f  e  he  on  Roma- 
num.  fe  Romane  on  him.  fa  anbpypban  hi  him  tpeohce  ^ 
cpa&bon.  Du  ha&ppt  otJtJe  nasppt^l*  Da&t  popme  jepeoht  f  he 
pit$  Romanum  ha&pbe.  hit  paep  m  Lompania.  neah  f  s&pe  ea  f  e 
mon  Lipum  ha&t ;  •  Da  a&ptep  fam  f e  f ^p  on  s&^pe  healpe 
micel  pael  jeplejen  pa&p.  fa  het  Pippup  bon  fa  elpenbap  on  -p 
^epeoht**  Siffan  Romane  f  ^epapan.  f  him  mon  ppylene 
ppenc  to  bybe.  ppylcne  fay  a&p  ne^^apon.ne  pecjannehypbon. 
fa  plu^on  hy  ealle  buton  annm  menn.  pe  pa&p  QOmntnq*  haten. 
he  ^enet^be  unbep  anne  elpenb.  f  he  fame  on  fone  napelan 
opptang ;.  Da  pi'Sban  he  yppe  pa&p  3  jepunbob.  he  opploh  micel 
f aep  polcep.  f  a&jSep  je  fa  poppupbon  f e  htm  on  upan  pa&pan. 
^e  eac  fa  ot$pe  elpenbap  pticabe  ^  ^emebe.  'p  fa  eac  ma&pt 
ealle  poppupbon.  fe  fa&p  on  upan  pa&pon.  "j  feh  fe  Romaxie 
jeplymeb  pa&pe.  hy  pa&pan  fehgebylbe.  mib  fam  f  hy  piptonkn. 
hy  to  fam  ^penbam  pceolban  >  On  "Sam  ^^»ohte  paep  Ro> 
mana  xiiu.  M.  opjiajen  pelSena.  '3  hunb-eahtati^  -}  vni.  hunb. 
lepanjen.  ^  f  a&pa  ^ehoppebpa  pa&pan  opplajen  iii.  hunb  'j  an 
M.  -]  fa&p  pa&pon  vu.  hunb  ^^panena  ^enimien ;  •      pit  n»p  na 
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iiimr  proleiarii  might  not  remain  behind.  These  were  those 
whom  they  had  appointed  that  they  might  beget  children  b  j 
their  wives,  while  they  went  forth  to  war,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  to  them  wiser  not  to  dispense  with  those  who  there 
went  forth,  let  whoever  might  have  children. 

The  £(»Qans  then  came  upon  the  Tarentines,  and  there 
laid  waste  all  that  they  found,  and  took  many  towns.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  sent  everywhere  for  aid,  where  they 
could  expect  any:  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  came  to 
them  with  the  greatest  aid,  both  of  foot  and  horse.  He  was, 
iM  those  days,  famed  above  all  other  kings,  as  well  for  his 
great  army  as  for  his  counsels,  and  for  his  military  skill. 
Pyxrhus  aided  the  Tarentines,  because  the  city  of  Tarentum 
had  been  budt  by  the  LacedaBmonians,  who  were  then  under 
his  government ;  and  he  had  the  Thessalians  to  aid  him,  and 
the  Macedonians ;  and  he  had  twenty  elephants  with  him  for 
that  war,  which  [animals]  the  Bomans  had  not  before  seen : 
he  was  the  first  man  who  introduced  them  into  Italy :  he 
was  also  in  those  days  the  most  expert  in  battle  and  warfare, 
except  onl^  that  his  gods  and  his  idols  that  he  worshiped 
deceived  mm.  When  he  inquired  of  his  gods,  which  of  them 
should  have  victory  over  the  other,  he  over  the  Bomans,  or 
the  Bomans  over  him,  they  answered  him  ambiguously: 
"  Thou  wilt  have  it  or  not  have  it."  The  first  battle  that  he 
had  with  the  Bcnaans  was  in  Campania,  near  the  river  called 
the  Liris.  There,  afber  a  great  smughter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  Pyrrhus  commanded  the  elephants  to  be  led  into  the 
battle.  When  the  Bomans  saw  that  such  a  wile  was  prac- 
tised on  them,  such  as  they  before  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
Sokaa  0^  they  fled,  all  save  one  man,  who  was  called 
inutius.  He  ventured  [to  go]  under  an  elephant,  so  that 
he  stabbed  it  in  the  navel.  When  it  was  angry  and  wounded 
it  slew  many  of  the  people,  so  that  both  those  perished  who 
w^e  upon  it,  and  he  also  wounded  and  irritated  the  other 
elephants,  so  that  most  of  those  also  perished  who  were  on 
th^ ;  and  although  the  Bomans  were  put  to  flight,  they 
ware,  nevertheless,  emboldened  by  knowing  how  they  should 
[act]  with  elephants.  In  that  battle  fourteen  thousand  foot 
of  the  Bomans  were  slaia,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
taken  prisoners ;  and  of  the  horse  there  were  slain  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred ;  and  there  were  seven  hundred  ensigns 
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jef8&b  hpsBC  Pippufer  l^olcey  jepeallen  p»pe.  Fop}K)n  hit  n»f 
]>eap  on  )>ain  tihum.  ^  mon  a&ni^  pe&l  on  )>a  healpe  pimbe.  ]>e 
J>onne  pylbpe  pa&f .  buton  fs&p  fj^  la&f  opflajen  psepe.  fpa  unb 
?Qexanbpe  p»f .  on  J?am  popman  jepeohte.  )>e  he  pitJ  Dapiuf 
peaht.  fa&p  na&p  hip  polcep  na  ma  opplajen  ]H)mie  nijon  ;•  Sc 
Pippup  jebicnebe  epc  hu  him  peo  pije  jehcobe.  fe  he  opep  Ro- 
mane  ha&pbe.  ]>a  he  cpai6  set  hip  ^obep  bupa.  "j  hit  ppa  J^a&pon 
appat.  Dane  hapa  ^u  lopep.  f  ic  ]7a  mopte  opeppmnan.  ye 
»p  p»pon  unopeppunnen.  ^  ic  eac  ppam  him  opeppunnen 
eom  1  •  Da  ahpebon  hine  hip  pejnap.  hpi  he  ppa  heanhc  popb  be 
him  pylpnm  jeq^a&be.  'p  he  opeppunnen  yBSfie,  ))a  anbpypbe  he 
him  J  cp»t5.  trip  ic  jepape  ept  ppjrlcne  pje  a&t  Romanum.  ]>onne 
maej  ic  pt5^an  butan  s&lcon  J^ejne  Lpeca  lanb  pecean^  >  Daet 
peap'S  eac  Romanum  on  ypelum  tacne  o^ypeb  aep  J>am  jepeohte. 
J>a  hy  on  pypbe  pa&pon.  f  )>8Bp  polcep  pceolbe  micel  hp57ie  been. 
J?a  tSunop  opploh  xxiiii.  heopa  pobpepa.  ^  ))a  ot5pe  ^ebpocabe 
apej  comon;-  JEptep  J?am  jepuhton  Pippup  '}  Romane  m 
2!i!puhil.  faepe  feobe.  J?8&p  peaptJ  Pippup  punb  on  o^pan  eapme. 
]|  Romane  hsepbon  pje.  ^  hs&pbon  jeleopnob  ma  cpsepta.  hu  hy 
]>a  elpenbap  beppican  mihton  mib  ))am  fe  hy  namon  tpeopu.  3 
plojon  on  ot5epne  enbe  monije  pceappe  ipene  ns&^lap.  j  hy 
mib  plexe  bepunbon. -^  onb»pnbon  hit. "]  be)>ybbonhit  ]>onne  on 
tSone  elpenb  hmban.  f  hy  )?onne  popan  pebenbe.  aej^ep  je  pop 
J>a&p  plexep  bpyne.  je  pop  ]>8&pa  na&^a  pticunje.  f  a&t  aelcan  J» 
poppupbon  sBpept  J?e  him  on  upan  pa&pan.  •]  p^^an  f  otSep  pole 
p»pon  ppa  ppitJe  pleanbe.  ppa  hy  him  pcilban  pceolban>  On 
])am  ^epeohte  ps&p  Romana  ehta  M.  oppla^en.  ^  xi.  pitSpanon 
jenumen:-  Snb  Pippupep  hepep  ys&f  xx.  M.  opplajen.  -^  h^ 
^^pana  [Liii.]^  jenumen;.  Da  peapS  Pippupe  cufS  f  S^a- 
thoclep.  8ipacupa  cynmj.  ))8&pa  buph-leoba.  ps&p  ^epapen  on 
8iciha  )?am  lanbe:*  Da  pop  he  j>ibep.  j  f  pice  to  him 
^enybbe : . 

8ona  ppa  f  jepmn  mib  Romanum  jeenbob  paep.  ppa  pa&p  fa&p 
peo  monijpealbepte  pol  mib  man-cpealme.  je  eac  ^  nanuht 
bepenbep.  ne  pip  ne  nyten.  ne  mihton  nanuht  libbenbep  je- 
bepan.  f  hy  J?a  aet  nyhptan  pa&pon  optpeope.  hpa&i$ep  him 
a&nij  mann  eac  acuman  pceolbe.  pa  penbe  Pippup  ppam  Sicihum 
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taken.  It  was  not  said  how  many  of  Pjrrrlms's  people  were 
slain,  because  it  was  not  the  custom  in  those  times  to  count 
any  slaughter  on  that  side  which  was  the  prevailing  one, 
unless  a  very  small  number  were  slain,  as  it  was  with  Alex- 
ander, in  the  first  battle  he  fought  against  Darius,  where  of 
lus  people  there  were  no  more  than  nine  slain.  But  Pyrrhus 
testified  afterwards  how  he  liked  the  victory  he  had  over  the 
■Romans,  when  at  the  door  of  his  god  he  said,  and  thereon  so 
wrote  it :  "  Have  thanks,  thou  Jove,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  overcome  those  who  before  had  not  been  overcome ;  and  I 
am  also  overcome  by  them."  His  oflBicers  thereupon  asked 
him  why  he  said  such  debasing  words  of  himself,  that  he  was 
overcome,  when  he  answered :  "  If  I  agaui  gain  such  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Eomans,  I  may  afterwards  return  to  Greece 
without  any  soldier.'*  For  the  Eomans  also  it  appeared  as 
an  evil  toten,  before  the  battle,. when  they  were  in  camp, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  fall  of  the  people,  when  thunder 
slew  twenty-four  of  their  fodderers,  and  the  others  came 
away  half-dead.  After  that  Pjrrrhus  and  the  Eomans  fought 
in  the  country  of  Apulia,  where  P^huswas  wounded  in  one 
of  his  arms,  and  the  Eomans  had  the  victory,  and  had  learned 
more  devices,  how  they  might  circumvent  the  elephants,  by 
taking  stakes,  into  one  end  of  which  they  drove  many  sharp 
iron  nails,  and  wound  flas  about  them  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then  drove  it  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  elephant,  so  that  they 
ran  raging  mad,  both  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the 
flax  and  the  pricking  of  the  nails ;  so  that  with  every  one 
those  first  perished  that  were  upon  them ;  and  afterwards 
they  as  impetuously  slew  the  other  people  as  they  should 
have  protected  them.  In  that  battle  eight  thousand  of  the 
Eomans  were  slain  and  eleven  ensigns  taken.  And  ot 
Pyrrhus's  army  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  [fifty-three] 
of  his  enfflgns  taken.  It  then  became  known  to  Pyrrhus, 
that  Agathocles,  king  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  was  dead 
in  the  land  of  Sicily.  Thereupon  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
subjected  that  realm  to  him. 

As  soon  as  that  war  with  the  Eomans  was  ended,  there 
was  such  a  complicated  pestilence  with  mortality,  that  even 
nothing  bearing,  neither  women  nor  cattle  could  bring  forth 
anything  living ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  in  despair  whether 
any  man  should  be  bom  to  them.    Pyrrhus  then  turned 
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^  to  Ramannm.  ^3  him  onjean  com  Lujuuf.  f e  conful.  3 
heopa  ^  t^pibbe  ^epeofat  fra&f  <m  Lucamam.  oa  Spopuf  fmpe 
bune:-  Deh  pe  Romane^  pime  hpile  hmjbon  pntSop  pleaia 
^^hc  ]H>niie  ^epeofac.  aeji  ])oime  by  %efa;pon  f  man  ]7a  elpei^biqr 
on  f  ^eobc  bybe.  ac  p^t^an  hy  )ni  S^'^'F^''^  ^^  ^7  ^  S^^P^ 
meban.  f  hy  ]7a  pepan  fpi&e  fleanbe  ye  hy  lylftan  fceolban.  *]| 
Pippupef  hepe  peapiS  pop)«m  fpitSoft  on  j^d^me  >  On  Jnoti 
^ejieohte  Pippnf  h»pbe  banb-eahtaxa^  M.  fdSena.  -]  y.  H.  je- 
hopfebpa.  ^  fa&p  y»y  xxxvi.  M.  opfk^^i.  "^  mi.  hunb^efanjoi  > 
i£^;t%p  ]>am  Pippuf  fO]i  op  Itabum.  ymb  v.  ^eap  y»j  pe  he  a^ 
)»8Bpon  com.  3  pa'Se  )>sef  ]>e  he  ham  com.  he  poihe  abpecaa 
Sp^f  ]7a  buph.  -3  )i8&p  peapt$  mib  aniun  }t;ane  op]K)ppen  ;• 

JSjt:ep  ])am  ]7e  Tapentme  ^eahfoban  ^  Pippuf  beab  pasf. 
J»  f^on  by  on  Spppice.  t>o  Capta^imenp^.  »ptep  pultume. 
3  ep:  piS  Bomanmn  punnan.  ^  paSe  }>»f  Jw  by  to^sebqie  eo- 
mon.  Romane  bsep^on  p^e ; .  Ba&p  onpimbon  Capta^imj^i]^ 
f  hnn.  mon  opeppnjram  mihte.  ]>eh  by  nan  pole  a&p  mib  ^epeoht% 
opeppinnan  ne  mihte*.  Iiemon^  )nm  ]>e  Fippup  pii$  Romane 
pmnenbe  f»f .  hy  baspbon  ehta  le^ian ; .  Da  ha&pbon  by  ]m 
eahte^an  R^enpe  to  pultume  ^epette>  Da  ne  jetpupabe 
pe  ehtat$a  ba&l  j>a&pa  le^ian  f  Romane  Pippupe  pit^anbaa 
mihte.  an^^mmon  ^  h^^an  ^  hynan  }»a  fe  by  ppitSian  pceol- 
ban>  £hi  Romane -j^  ^eahf  Oban.  )?a  penbon  hy  ^ybep  Eremi- 
tiup  beopa  conpul  mib  pultume.  to  foaf  he  on  him  ^eppaece. 
"^  by  pa  plogon  ^  bynbon  ]>e  ealle  Rcnnane  ppitSian  polbcm.  ]|  lie 
"pa  ppa  jebybe ;.  8ume  be  opplob.  pume'jdt^anb  •]  bam  penbe. 
]|  ]>8&p  ps&pan  pt^San  pitnabe.  3  pt$t$an  }»a  heapba  mib  ceopf- 
aexum  op-acoppene  *• 


II. 

^ptep  }?am  fe  Romane-buph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  cccc.  pmtpum 
-}  Lxxvii.  ^qmpbon  on  Rome  J>a  ypekn  punbop.  f  paep  a&pept. 
f  tSimop  toplob  hypa  hehptan  jobep  hup.  lopepep.  ;j  eac  ptepe 
Dup^e  peall  micel  to  eop^an  ^dbipeap.  ;)  eac  f  )>py  pulpap  on 
anpe  mbt  bpditon  anep  beabep  mannep  hchoman  binnan  ^ 
baph.  '3  byne  ]7aepp$f5an  ptyccemsdum  td^ubon.  o^  ]>a  mena 
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&om  Sicily  again  to  the  Bomans,  and  Curius,  tbe  consul, 
came  against  him,  and  their  third  battle  was  in  Lucania,  on 
the.  mountaui  of  Anisiua.  Although  the  Eomans  had  for 
some  while  thought  more  of  flight  than  of  fighting,  before 
they  saw  that  the  enemy  brought  the  elephants  into  .the 
battle ;  yet  after  they  saw  how  they  could  irritate  them,  so 
that  they  impetuously  slew  those  whom  they  should  aid, 
Pyrrhus's  army  was  chiefly  on  that  account  put  to  flight. 
In  that  battle  Pyrrhus  had  eighty  thousaud  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  slain  and 
four  hundred  captured.  After  that  Pyrrhus  departed  from 
Italy,  about  five  years  from  the  time  ne  first  came  thither; 
and  Boon  after  he  came  home,  he  would  take  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  was  there  mortally  struck  with  a  stone. 

After  the  Tarentines  had  been  informed  that  Pyrrhus  was 
dead,  they  sent  to  Africa,  to  the  Carthaginians,  for  succour, 
and  again  warred  against  the  Itomans;  and  quickly  after 
they  came  together  the  Eomans  had  the  victory.  There  the 
Carthaginians  found  that  they  could  be  overcome,  although 
no  people  had  before  been  able  to  conquer  them  in  war. 
While  Pyrrhus  was  warring  against  the  Eomans,  they  had 
eight  legions.  They  then  appointed  the  eighth  to  aid  the 
people  of  Ehegium.  When  this  eighth  part  of  the  legions  felt 
not  confident  that  the  Eomans  could  withstand  Pyrrhus, 
they  began  to  plunder  and  oppress  those  whom  they  should 
protect.  When  the  Eomans  were  informed  of  that,  they 
sent  thither  their  consul  Q-enucius  with  a  force,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  them,  for  slaying  and  op- 

Sressing  those  whom  all  the  Eomans  should  protect;  and  he 
id  so.  Some  he  slew,  bound  and  sent  some  home,  and  there 
they  were  afterwards  scourged,  and  their  heads  afterwards 
cut  off  with  axes. 


II. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  years,  there  happened  in  Eome  evil  prodigies. 
The  first  was,  that  thunder  struck  the  house  of  theur  highest 
god,  Jove ;  and  also  much  of  the  city- wall  fell  to  the  earth; 
and  also  three  wolves,  in  one  night,  brought  a  dead  man's 
body  into  the  city,  and  there  afterwards  tore  it  piecemeal^ 

2o 
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on|K>can.  ^  ut-ttpnon.  "]  hy^p^an  onpej  pinion  >  On  ]wm 
ba^am  ^epeap^.  f  on  anpe  bune  neah  Romebypij.  tdilab  peo 
eop^.  ^  p»f  by]in«ibe  fyp  up  op']>a»pe  eop^an.  f  on  aelce 
healpe  }>a&p  pypep  peo  eop^  f»p  pp  aeoepa  bpsBbe  to  a^q^an  ^e- 
bupnen ; .  Sona  ]ra&p.  on  ]raun  s^^pan  ^eape.  S^^P  Smippo- 
niup  pe  conpnl.  mib  pypbe  pi^  Pencentep  Italia  pole*.  Da 
mib  ]»m  ^e  h^  hi  jetpymeb  ha&pbon  ^  to^sebepe  potban.  f& 
peapS  eopiSbeopim^.  j^  »^ep  )>8&pa  polca  penbe  imtpeo^cnblice. 
■p  b^  pceolban  on  ]?a  eoptSan  bepincan.  "]  h^  ]>eah  ppa  anfcpe- 
benbe  ^ebiban  f  pe  e^e  opep^an  fttj,  3  ]>8&p  ptStSon  psel^pimbce 
^pubton  i  •  D»p  p»p  pe  maegta  blob^^jte  on  »2^pe  healpe 
]>a&pa  polca.  feh  fe  Romane  p^e  baepbe.  ^  peapan  ^p  to  lape 
pupboni*  Ds&p  ps&p  S^p^ne  j$  peo  eop'Sbeopunj  tacnabe  pa 
miclan  blob-bpynci^*.  ]>e  hype  mon  on  p»pe  tibe  to-popletl* 


m. 

^ptep  psm  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  1111.  bimb  pintopum 
'3  Lxxx.  2;emon;^  pam  o^pmn  mone^om  pnnbpum.  fe  on  tSam 
bapun  ^elumpan.  f  mon  ^q'eab  peallan  blob  op  eopSan.  3 
pman  meolc  op  beopenmn  >  On  ]wm  ba2;um  Captajini^enpef 
penbon  pultum  Tapentinum.  f  by  )>e  ea^  mibton  p&ohcan  pi^ 
Romanum  [  •  Da  penbon  Romane  aepenbpacan  to  bim.  'j  by 
abpebon  pop  hyy  by  f  bybon  -.  Da  oSppopan  by  ]mm  aejienb- 
pacan  mib  pam  bipmepbceptan  a^.  ^  by  bim  na&ppe  on 
poltume  ns&pon.  feh  "pe  ^  at$ap  pa&pan  neap  mane  ]K>nn£ 
pot$e  ] .  On  fBxn  bajum  Ulcimenpep  ^  Hipnpci  pa  pdc  popneab 
ealle  poppupbon  pop  beopa  a^nm  byp^e.  poppam  pe  by  pune 
beopa  peopap  ^eppeoban. "]  eac  bim  eallum  pnpbon  to  milbe  3 
to  pop^ipene  \  •  Da  oppuhte  beopa  ceoplum\  f  man  pa  peopap 
ppeobe.  3  by  nolbe !  •  Da  pi^papan  by  pam  hlapopbum  •]  pa 
peopap  mib  bim.  o^  by  pylbpan  p»pon  ponne  hif ;  •  Knb  bj* 
pitS^an  mib-ealle  op  iSam  eapbe  abpipon.  ^  bim  to  pipam  bybon 
pa  pe  8&P  p»pan  he<^a  bl»pbian  [  •  Da  p^an  jep obtui  pa 
Uapopbap  Romane.  '3  by  bim  ^^pyiptan.  f  hf  ejpc  to  beopa 
a^nmn  becomon  ;• 
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until  the  men  awoke  and  ran  out,  and  they  afterwards  fled 
away.  In  those  days  it  befel,  that  on  a  hill  near  the  city  of 
Borne,  the  earth  opened  and  there  was  burning  fire  up  m)m 
the  earth,  so  that  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  earth,  for  the 
breadth  of  five  acres,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Soon  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  Sempronius  the  consul  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Ficentes,  a  people  of  Italy.  Then,  when 
tbey  had  put  themselyes  in  airay,  and  would  engage,  there 
was  an  earthquake,  so  that  both  people  imagined  indubitably 
that  they  would  sink  into  the  earth,  and  they,  nevertheless, 
continued  thus  di-eading  until  the  terror  had  passed  over, 
and  afterwards  there  fiercely  fought.  There  was  a  vast 
bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both  sides,  though  the  Bomans 
had  the  victory,  wh^i  few  were  left  there.  There  was  seen 
that  the  earthquake  betokened  the  great  blood-drenchings 
which  they  let  flow  on  her. 


III. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
among  many  other  wonders  that  happened  in  those  days, 
blood  was  seen  to  boil  from  the  earth,  and  milk  to  ram  from 
the  heavens.  In  those  days  the  Carthaginians  sent  succour 
to  the  Tarentines,  that  they  might  the  more  eacdly  fight 
against^the  Eomans.  Thereupon  the  Bomans  sent  messengers 
to  them,  and  asked  them  why  they  so  did  F  They  then  swore 
to  the  messengers  with  a  most  shamefiil  oath,  that  they  had 
never  aflbrded  them  aid;  although  those  oaths  were  nearer  to 
falsehood  than  to  truth.  In  those  days,  the  nations  of  the 
YulfiinienBes  and  Etruscans  almost  all  nearly  perished  through 
their  own  folly,  because  they  had  fipeed  some  of  their  slaves, 
and  were  also  too  mild  to  them  ail,  and  too  indulgent.  Then 
their  churls  took  it  ill  that  the  lords  had  freed  ike  slaves, 
and  would  not  [free]  them.  They  thereupon  rose  against 
the  lords,  and  the  slav^  with  them,  untQ  they  were  stronger 
than  they.  And  they  afterwards  entirely  drove  them  from 
the  country,  and  took  for  wives  those  who  had  previously 
been  their  mistresses.  Afterwards  the  lords  applied  to  the 
Bomans,  and  they  aided  them,  so  that  they  again  came  to 
their  own. 

2o2 
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IV. 


-^ftep  ^am  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  pa&f  cccc.  pintpum  •] 
Lxxx.  becom  on  Romane  micel  mann-cpealm.  f  hy  fSL  sst 
nyhftan  ne  ahfeban  hpa&c  ]78&pa  ^epapenpa  psepe.  ac  hpaet 
heopa  )>onne  to  lape  ps&pe ;  •  2^b  eac  ]>a  beopola  }>e  b^  on 
fymbel  peop'Sobon  hy  amypbon.  to-eacan  Jwma  otSpum  mom;- 
pealbum  bipnpum  J?e  by  l»penb€  pa&pon.  f  by  ne  cut$an  onji- 
can  f  hit  liobef  ppacu  ps&f.  ac  beton  fa  bifceopaf  'p  by 
fa&bon  f am  f olce.  f  beopa  jobaf  bim  p»pon  yppe.  to  fam  f 
bi  bim  J?a-jit  fpitJop  offpebon  j  blotton  fonne  by  aep  bybon> 
On  fs&pe  ilcan  tibe  Eapepponie  p»f  batenu  beopa  joba  nunne. 
J>a  jebypebe  bype  f  beo  by  popls^^ ;  •  Py  fa  Romane  pop  f am 
jylte  bi  abenjan.  ^  eac  fone  f e  f one  grit  mib  bype  ^epopbce. 
•]  ealle  fa  f e  f one  jylt  mib  bim  pipton  "]  mib  bim  bs&lon  ; .  pu 
pene  pe  nu  Romane  bim  pylp  ^yUice  ppiton  •]  p etton  pop  beopa 
a^enum  jylpe  •]  bepm^e.  j  f  eab  jemonj  f  sepe  bepmje  f  yllica 
bipmepa  on  by  pylpe  ap»bon.  bu  pene  pe  bu  monejpa  mapan 
bipmpa  by  poppyjebon.  8&jt5ep  je  pop  beopa  ajenpe  lupan  ^ 
lanbleoba.  je  eac  pop  beopa  penatum  eje  [  • 

Be  raaiTSINS  CeiUINNe ; .  Nu  pe  pculon  pon.  cp»«  Opo- 
piup.  ymb  f  Punica  jepmn.  f  ysdf  op  fam  polce  op  Eaptainaf»pe 
^yP^S*  r®^  P*r  j^^timbjieb  ppam  Glipann  fam  pipmen  Lxxxii. 
pmtpum  8&P  Romebupb.  ppa  pome  faspa  bupbpapena  yp^l  ^ 
beopa  bipmepep  peapt$  lytel  apaeb  j  appiten.  ppa  ppa  Tpojup  ■} 
Juptmup  psebon.  pta&p-ppitepap.  popf  on  f  e  beopa  pipe  on  n»nne 
pa&l  pel  ne  S^F^P*  natiep  ne  innan  ppam  bim  pylpum.  ne  utane 
ppam  o'Spnm  polcum;*  Spa- f eab.  to-eacan  fam  ypelum.  by 
jepetton.  fonne  bim  micel  mann-cpealm  on  becom.  -p  bj 
pceolbon  menn  beopa  ^obum  blotan ;  •  Spa  eac  fa  beopU.  f e 
by  on  ^elypbon.  ^ela&pbon  by  f  fa  f e  f aep  onba&lebe  pa&pan.  f 
by  bale  pop  by  cpealbon.  j  paepon  fa  menn  to  f on  bypije.  f  by 
penbon  f  by  mibton  f  ypel  mib  fam  jeptillan.  ^  fa  beopla^  to 
f  on  lytije.  f  by  bit  mib  fam  ^emicleban.  "j  popf  on  f  e  hif  ppa 
ppiSe  bypje  pa&pon.  bim  com  on  Ifobep  ppacu.  on  ^epeobtum 
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IV. 


After  Eome  liadbeen  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
a  great  mortality  came  on  the  Eomans,  so  that  at  last  they 
did  not  ask  how  many  had  died,  but  how  many  of  them  then 
remained.  And  also  the  devils,  whom  they  constantly  wor- 
shiped, led  them  astray,  in  addition  to  the  other  manifold 
scandals  that  they  taught  them,  so  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  vengeance  of  Grod ;  but  commanded 
the  priests  to  tell  the  people  that  their  gods  were  wroth 
with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  more  frequently  offer  and 
sacrifice  to  them  than  they  had  ere  done.  At  the  same  time 
it  happened  that  a  vestal  of  their  gods,  who  was  named 
Capparonia,  committed  incontinence.  Eor  that  crime  the 
Eomans  hanged  her,  and  also  him  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  with  her,  and  all  those  who  were  privy  to  the  jcrime, 
and  concealed  it  among  themselves.  How  can  we  now 
imagine,  that  the  Bomans  themselves  wrote  and  composed 
such  [narratives]  for  their  own  gloiy  and  praise,  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  the  praise,  have  related  such  disgraces  of  them- 
selves ?  How  many  may  we  imagine  greater  disgraces  they 
have  passed  in  silence,  both  for  love  of  themselves  and 
eountiymen,  as  well  as  for  fear  of  their  senate  ? 

Of  the  CAETHAGnaAir  Wae.  We  will  now,  says 
Orosius,  begin  concerning  the  Carthaginian  war  (that  was  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  that  was  built  by  the 
woman  ^Elisa  eighty-two  years  before  Eome),  as  of  the 
calamities  of  the  citizens  and  their  disasters  little  has  been 
said  and  written,  as  Trogus  and  Justinus,  the  historians, 
have  related;  because  their  affairs  at  no  time  succeeded  well, 
neither  within  among  themselves,  nor  without  from  other 
nations.  And  yet,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  they  decreed, 
when  a  great  pestilence  came  upon  them,  that  they  should 
sacrifice  men  to  their  gods.  In  like  manner,  the  devils,  in 
whom  they  believed,  instructed  them,  that  for  those  who 
were  unhealed  there  they  should  slay  the  hale ;  and  men 
were  so  foolish,  that  they  imagined  they  might  thereby  still 
the  evil,  and  the  devils  so  crafby  that  they  thereby  aug- 
mented it.  And  because  they  were  so  very  foolish,  the 
vengeance  of  God  came  upon  them,  in  wars,  besides  other 
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to-eacan  o^pum  ypelum.  f»t  pa&f  optoft  on  SiciLum  ;j  on  Sap - 
t$inium  f am  i^anbum.  on  fa  hy  jelomlicofC  punnon  *.  •  ^jrep 
fam  f e  him  fpa  opcpaeblice  miflainp.  f  hy  an^unnon  hit  pitan 
heopa  labceofum  ^  heopa  eraapum  heopa  esqijie^  "j  him  be- 
bubon  '^  hy  on  fpatefittaf  popan  3  on  ellf lobe .'  •  Ba^  aej^p. 
fam  hy  beban.  f  hy  mon  to  heopa  eapbe  popl^e.  f  hi  'nM^ftan 
jepanbian.  hpa&tSep  hy  heopa  mebf»lfa  opepffi^an  mifa^^oal- 
Da  him  mon  faef  poppypnbe.  fa  jepohtan  hy  mib  ppbe ;  •  Chi 
fa&pe  hqi^^^un^e  jem^i^te  ye  y]he]rtalabteop.  OOazeuf.  hif  a^eaae 
funu.  mib  puppupmn  ^^ypebne  on  bifceophabe.  he  hme  fa  pop 
fam  ^^^pelan  ^bealh.  ^  he  hme  opeppon  het  j  ahon.  3  p^ibe  f 
he  pop  hip  poppepenneppe  ppelc  pceopp  pepebe.  popf  on  hit  B»p 
feap  mib  him  ^  »ni^  o^p  puppupan  pepebe  buton  cyrmigBBa  I  - 
Rafe  eptep  fam  hy  be;seatan  Eaptama  fa  buph.  ^  eaDe  fa 
a&Ita&peptan  opplo^on.  f e  f«pinne  p»pon.  3  fa  otSpe  to  ban 
gen^bbon;-  Da  »t  nihptan.  he  peapS  pylp  bepypeb  3  ajpjflA- 
5en  !•  .  Dip  fd&f  ^^pben  on  Eipupep  be^e.  Peppa  cyninjef  1  • 


^ptep  fam  pimilco.  Captaina  cynm^.  ^epop  mib  pypbe  on 
Sicihe.  ^  him  f sep  becom  ppa  paephc  ypeL  f  fa  meim  pfl»]ion 
ppa  pa^e  beabe.  ppa  hit  him  on  becom.  "^  by  fa  »t  mh]t^  hy 
bebyp^ean  ne  mihton.  ^  pop  fam  ege  hip  unpillum  penbe.  3 
ham  pop.  mib  fam  fe  faep  psepon  >  Sona  ppa  f  popme  fcip 
lanb  jepohte.  ^  f  ejephce  ppeH  ^ebobabe.  ppa  psepon  eaDe  fa 
buphpape  Lapta^mj^Eipep  mib  ppitShce  heape  "3  pope  cmftypeb* 
^  8&lc  ahpenbe  ^  ppinenbe  septep  hip  pp^nb.  "3  hy  untp^eablKe 
nanpa  tpeop^a  him  ne  penbon.  biCton  f  hy  mib-eaHe  pc^- 
peopiSan  pceolban>  CCib  fam  fe  fa  buphpape  ppa  ^eomophc 
anpn  ha&pbon.  fa  com  pe  cymnj  pylp  mib  hip  pcipe.  ^  laab  je- 
pohte  mib  ppi^  ly^ephcan  jejypekn.  3  a&^^^ep  ^e  he  pylp  hmt- 
peapb  pop.  ^e  f  pcdc  f  him  on^ean  com.  eall  hit  him  pepmbe 
hampeapb  poljobe.  3  he  pe  cynm^  hip  hanba  po&p  upppec^ibep 
bpaebenbe  pi^  fsep  heoponep.  ^  mib  opepheoptneppe  him  pep 
panienbe  »jt$ep  je  hip  a^enne  heapbp»Ifa.  je  eaJlep  fsep  p<dcep. 
3  he  f»-sy^  him  pyipum  jebybe  f  fsep  pyppt  psep.  f a  he  to  lup 
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eyils.  That  was  ofibenest  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
in  wliich  they  most  frequently  warred.  After  they  had  so 
c^lben  been  unsuccessful,  they  began  to  blame  their  generals 
aod  their  soldiers  for  their  oisasters,  and  command^  them 
to  go  into  exile  aud  banishment.  Shortly  after,  they  prayed 
to  be  re-admitted  to  their  country,  that  they  might  try 
whether  they  could  overcome  their  bad  fortune.  When  this 
was  refused  them,  they  attempted  with  an  army.  In  the 
ravage,  the  general-in-chief,  Mazeus,met  his  own  son  clad  in 
purple,  though  one  of  the  priesthood.  On  account  of  that 
garment  he  was  incensed,  and  he  commanded  him  to  be 
seized  and  cruciEed;  and  thought  that  in  contempt  of  him 
he  wore  such  a  garment ;  because  it  is  not  a'  custom  with 
them  that  any  other  should  be  dad  in  purple  but  kings. 
Shortly  after  this  they  got  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  slew  all 
the  chiefs  that  were  in  it,  and  reduced  the  others  to  sub- 
jection. Then  at  last,  he  was  himself  circumvented  and 
slain.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the 
Persians, 

V. 

After  that  Himflco,  king  of  Carthage,  proceeded  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  and  there  came  upon  them  such  a  sudden  evil, 
that  men  were  dead  as  soon  as  it  came  upon  them,  so  that  at 
last  they  could  not  bury  them;  and  from  fear  against  his 
will  departed,  and  proceeded  home  with  those  that  there 
were.  As  soon  as  the  first  ship  reached  the  land  and  an- 
nounced the  fearful  intelligence,  then  were  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  affected  with  violent  groaning  and  weeping, 
and  every  one  asking  and  inquiring  after  his  friends,  and 
would  positively  believe  nothing  true,  but  that  they  must  all 
have  perished.  "While  the  citizens  were  engaged  on  so 
mournful  a  subject,  the  king  himself  came  with  his  ship,  and 
landed  in  a  very  squalid  garment,  and  both  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  and  the  people  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  all  followed  him  homewards  weeping;  and  he,  the  king, 
stretched  out  his  hands  upwards  towards  heaven,  and  with 
overflowing  heart,  bewailed  both  his  own  hard  fortune  and 
that  of  all  the  people ;  and  he,  moreover,  did  to  himself  that 
which  was  worst,  when  he  came  to  his  house,  when  he  there 
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mne  com.  pA  he  ^  pole  ]y»p-ute  betynbe.  3  hine  s&ime  pddji- 
mne  beleac.  "3  hine  j^lpne  opfloh  ;•  JEpcep  fam  pa&j'  pun  pelig 
maim  bmnan  Eaptama.  fe  p»f  haten  panno.  "j  p»f  mib  unje- 
mece  f af  cynebomef  ^nenbe ; .  Sc  him  jefuhce  ^  he  mib 
)>»pa  pitena  pjllum  him  ne  mihte  tocmnan.  ;]  him  to  pa&be 
2;enam  -^  he  hy  eaUe  to  jepeopbimi  to  him  ^ehet.  ^  he  hy 
ptSSan  mihte  mib  attpe  acpellan.  ac  hit  jepeaptS  fuph  fa 
amelbob.  fe  he  jefoht  hapbe  ^  him  to  t$»]ie  ba&be  fylftan 
pceolbe ; .  Da  he  onpmbe  f  ^  cu^  ps&f .  J>a  je^abepabe  he  eafle 
fa  feopaf  "3  fa  ypelan  menn  f e  he  mihte.  ^  f ohte  "^  he  on  fa 
buphpape  on  im^eapepe  become,  ac  hit  him  peaptS  a&pop  cv^  > 
Da  him  s&t  f 8&pe  bypij  ne  ^efpeop.  fa  jepenbe  he  mib  xxiiiu  M. 
to  anpe  otSeppe  bypij.  ^  fohte  -p  he  fa  abpaece  :•  Da  ha&fbon 
fa  buph-leoba  GOaupitane  him  to  piltume.  "3  him  on^ean  comon 
butan  paeftene.  ^  pannon  jepenjon.  "3  fa  oSpe  jeplymbon.  3 
f »p  p^^an  tmtp^ab  peapB ;  •  -^pep:  hme  man  p^anj;.  fa 
pticobe  him  mon  fa  ejan  ut.  '^  ptJ^an  him  mon  ]*loh  fa  hanba 
op.  fa  ^  heapob.  *]  eall  hip  cynn  mon  opploh.  fy  la&p  hit  mon 
upepan  bajum  ppaece.  o^t5e  aemj  o'8ep  boppte  ept  ppylc  onjm- 
nan ;  •  Dip  jepeaptS  on  Philippupep  ba&je.  f  a&p  cyninjep ;  •  -^ptep 
f  am  hypbon  Captanienpep  '^  pe  ma&pa  Mexanbep  ha&pbe  abpocen 
Tipum  fa  buph.  peo  pap  on  »p-bajum  heopa  ylbpena  etSel.  3 
onbpebon  ^  hy  eac  to  him  cuman  polbon*.  Da  penbon  hy 
f  ibep  Smilcop.  heopa  f  one  jleapeptan  mann.  -f  he  Slexanbpep 
pipan  bepceapobe.  ppa  he  hit  him  ept  ham  onbeab.  on  anum 
bpebe  appiten.  ^  pi^8an  hit  appiten  pap  he  hit  opep-pophte 
mib  peaxe ;  •  6pt  fa  Mexanbep  jepapen  pap  "3  he  ham  com.  fa 
tujon  hme  f  ape  bupje  pitan.  ^  he  heopa  ppicbomep  pitS  Mex- 
anbep  ppemmenbe  i^dii\iQ,  ^  hme  pop  fape  tihtlan  opplojon;- 
-^ptep  f  am  Eaptanienpep  punnon  on  8icihe.  f  ap  him  pelbon 
teala  jeppeop.  •]  bepatan  heopa  heapob-buph.  Sipacupep  pap 
hatenu ; .  Da  ne  onhajobe  Sjathocle.  heopa  cyiiinje.  ^  he 
pi8  hy  mihte  buton  paptene  jepeohtan.  ne  eac  -p  hy  ealle 
mihton  pop  metelepte  f  ap  bmnan  ^ebiban.  ac  leton  heopa 
pultum  f  ap  bmnan  beon.  be  f  am  bale,  f  e  hy  dt'^^ji  mihton  je 
heopa  papten  ^ehealban.  je  eac  -^  fa  mete  hapbon  fa  hpile.  3 
pe  cynmj  mib  f  am  otJpum  bale  on  pcipnm  pop  on  Eaptanienpe. 
^  hy  pat$e  f  ap  popbapnan  het.  f  e  he  to  lanbe  jepop.  popf  on 
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shut  the  people  out,  and  locked  himself  therein  alone,  and 
slew  himself.  After  that,  there  was  a  wealthy  man  in 
Carthage,  who  was  named  Hanno,  and  was  immoderately 
craving  after  the  kingship.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
the  wiS  of  the  senators  ne  could  not  attain  it,  and  he  took 
the  resolution  that  he  would  bid  them  all  to  a  feast,  in  order 
that  he  might  then  kill  them  by  poison.  But  it  was  divulged 
through  those  who  he  had  thought  would  have  aided  him  in 
the  deed.  When  he  found  that  it  was  known,  he  gathered 
all  the  slaves  and  the  evil  men  that  he  could,  and  thought 
that  he  could  come  on  the  citizens  unawares ;  but  it  had  been 
previously  made  known  to  them.  When  he  did  not  succeed 
at  the  city,  he  betook  himself  with  twenty-four  thousand  to 
another  city,  and  thought  he  could  capture  it.  But  the 
citizens  had  the  Mauritanians  to  aid  them,  and  came  against 
him  outside  the  fortress,  and  took  Hanno,  and  put  the  others 
to  flight,  and  there  he  was  afterwards  tortured.  First  they 
scourged  him,  then  put  his  eyes  out,  and  afterwards  struck 
off  his  hands,  then  his  head,  and  slew  all  his  kin,  lest  they  at 
a  future  day  might  avenge  it,  or  any  other  mi^ht  again  dare 
the  like.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  iang. 
After  that,  the  Carthaginians  heard  that  the  Great  Alexander 
had  taken  the  city  of  Tyre,  which,  in  days  of  old,  was  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  and  dreaded  lest  they  should  also 
come  to  them.  Thereupon  they  sent  Amilcar  thither,  their 
most  expert  man,  that  he  might  observe  Alexander's  move- 
ments, so  that  he  might  announce  it  to  them  at  home  written 
on  a  board ;  and  after  it  was  written,  he  worked  it  over  with 
wax.  After  Alexander  was  dead  and  he  was  come  home,  the 
senators  of  the  city  accused  him  of  having  acted  treache- 
rously towards  them  with  Alexander,  and  for  that  accusation 
slew  him.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  made  war  on  Sicily, 
where  they  seldom  succeeded  well,  and  besieged  their  chief 
city  called  Syracuse.  Then  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
Agathocles,  their  king,  that  he  should  fight  with  them  outside 
his  fortress,  nor  also  that,  on  account  of  want  of  food,  they 
should  all  remain  within  it;  but  let  a  part  of  their  force  be 
within,  both  that  they  might  hold  their  fastness,  and  also 
that  during  that  while  they  might  have  food ;  and  the  king 
with  the  other  part  proceeded  in  ships  to  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  and  immeoiately  after  he  had  reached  land  com- 
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lie  nolfae  f  luf  jrynb  he(^  efC  anu^ne  aofealb  hiBfrbe. ;)  lum 
]>»p  jia^e  }»fcen  jepophte.  ^  jra&f  ^  pie  ]>anon-ut  fleanbe  ^ 
hynezibe.  o^  panno.  ^f  folc^  ot$ep  cyoiii^.  hine  aet  ]«m 
peftene  ^efohte  inib  xx.  K.  >  !Kc  hine  ^'S^adioclef  jeflymbe 
3  hif  jolcej  offloh  ii.  M.  "j  him  vptqi-pyl^enbe  pa&f  06  t.  mila 
to  ^pe  bypij  Capitani^ife.  3  pmp.  otSep  p&jren  ^epophte. 
"3  ]»»p  ymbutan  p»f  hep^enbe  "]  bs&pnfinbe.  f  L^taimenf  e 
mihton  ^ef  eon  op  heopa  bypi^  f  pyp.  3  ]yone  teonan  jKmne 
hy  <»i  pope  paeponl*  Ymbe  )«>ne  timan  )>e  %  ps&j-.  ^(^ 
po&f  haten  Sl^athocl^  bpo6op.  ]7one  he  aet  ham  on  fxpe 
byp>j  him  bea^an  kc.  he  beppebe  "^  pole  ]>e  hi  embp efcen 
ha&pbon.  on  anpe  nihr  mi^e^epe.  ;]  hie  maept  eall  opploh. 
^  ]>a  o5pe  to  pcipan  o^plu^on:*  '&ab  pa^  ]ya&p  ]?e  hy  ham 
comon.  ^  f  ppeE  cut)  peap^  Eaptamienpum.  ppa  papboa  hy 
fpa  ppiJSe  popj^ohte.  "^  njedaep  "^  an  ^  S^adiode  man^a  bypQ 
to  japol-^lbum  pupbon.  ac  &uc  hy  him  heapma&lum  pylpe 
on  hanb  eobon.  ppa  eac  Opqdep  pe  cymn^  mib  I^ene  hip  polce. 
hine  eac  jepohte;*  ^c  Si^aihodBY  jebybe  umqieophce  pi$ 
hme.  f  he  hme  on  hip  pa&pum  beppac  3  opploh.  ppa  him  eac 
pylpom  pt$t$an  aeptep  lamp ;.  Irip  he  ^  ]rai  ane  nntpeop^a  ne 
^ebybe.  ppom  Jmm  ba&je  he  mihte  butan  bpoce  ealpa  Laptama 
anpealb  be^itan;*  On  ]7a&pe  hpile  pe  he  ]H>ne  mipa&b  ^nph- 
teah.  Bomilcop  [Smileop].  Pena  cymnj.  paep  mibpibbe  pit$  hip 
papenbe.  mib  eallmn  hip  polce:-  Sc  betnx  ^Sjathocle  3  hip 
polce  peap9  un^epa&bnep.  f  he  pylp  oppla^en  peapt$  :•  JEifoep^ 
hip  beat$e  popan  ept  I^ptaimeopq*  on  8icdie  mib  pcipom :  •  £>& 
hy-^^eahpebon.  po,  penbon  hy  a&ptep  Pippnpe.  Gp^pa  cynfii^e.  3 
he  him  pume  hpde  ^pylpte  :• 


VI. 

^ptep  fBm  ]»e  Romebuph  ^etiml^ieb  pa&p  cccc.  pimrpom 
3  Lxxxm.  pei^x>n  OOameptme.  8icdia  pdlc.  aaptep  Romoiia 
pultume.J^  hy  pitS  Pena  polce  mihtel*  Da  penbon  h^  ham 
^^Lppinf  Jjaubiup  yoae  conpul  mib  pnkumel*     6pt   ]»  hy 


manded  them  to  be  burnt,  because  he  would  not  that  his 
enemies  should  have  afterwards  any  power  otbt  them ;  and 
he  there  speedily  constructed  a  fortress,  and  was  driving  out 
the  people  thence  and  oppressing  them,  until  Hanno,  the 
people's  other  king,  sought  him  at  the  fortress  with  twenty- 
thousand  men.  But  Agathocles  put  him  to  fliglat,  and  slew 
two  thousand  of  his  people,  and  followed  after  him  to  within 
five  miles  of  the  Carthaginian  city,  and  there  constructed 
another  fortress,  and  there  about  was  harrying  and  burning, 
so  that  the  Carthaginians  might  see  the  fire  from  their  city, 
and  the  calamity,  while  they  were  [out]  in  the  expedition. 
About  the  tim«  that  this  was,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  who 
was  named  Andro,  whom  he  had  left  behind  hSn  at  home  in 
the  city,  overcame  by  artifice  the  army  that  had  besieged  him, 
iQ  one  night  unexpectedly,  and  slew  them  almost  all,  and  the 
others  fled  to  their  ships.  And  immediately  after  they  came 
home,  and  the  intelHgenee  became  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  were  so  despised,  that  not  only  many  cities 
became  tributaries  to  Agathocles,  but  also  surrendered  to 
him  in  bodies.  So  also  Ophelias,  iiie  king,  with  Cyrene, 
his  people,  likewise  sought  him.  But  Agathocles  acted 
treacherously  towards  him,  by  deceiving  him  into  a  compact 
with  him,  and  slew  him ;  as  it  happened  afterwards  also  to 
himself.  If  he  had  not  done  that  one  act  of  treacheiy,  he 
might  from  that  day,  without  difficulty  have  acquired  the 
rule  over  all  the  Carthaginians.  During  the  time  that  he 
was  following  that  evil  counsel,  Bonulcar,  the  Punic  king, 
was  peaceably  mardiing  towards  him  with  all  his  people. 
But  there  was  dissension  between  Agathocles  and  his  people, 
so  that  he  himself  was  slain.  After  his  death  the  Cartha- 
ginians proceeded  again  to  Sicily  with  ships.  When  they 
(the  Sicilians)  were  apprized  of  that,  they  sent  for  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  he  for  some  time  aided  them. 

YI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  the  Mamertini,  a  Sicilian  people,  sent  to  the  Eo- 
mans  for  aid,  that  they  might  withstand  the  Panic  people. 
Whereupon  they  sent  to  them  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius, 
with  aid.    Then  after  they  had  proceeded  together  with  their 
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cojSBbepe-peapb  pojian  mib  heopa  polcum.  fa  plujon  Pene.  fpa 
hy  efC  fylpe  fsebon.  ^  hy  punbpeban  f  hy  s&p  jdujon  aji  hy 
toja&bepe  jenealaehcon ; .  Fop  fam  jJeame  panno.  Pena 
cyninj.  mib  eallum  hij-  p olce.  peaptS  Romanum  to  japol-jylbum. 
3  him  »lce  jeape  jej-ealbe  cpa  hunb  calentana  feoljrpef .  on 
8&lcpe  anpe  talentan  p»j*  Lxxx.  punba ;  •  JEp:e]i  f  am  Romane 
befs&tan  fone  ylbpan  pamiibalan.  Pena  cynmj.  on  Sjpijente. 
Sicilia  bypij.  ot5  he  popneah  hunjpe  j-pealt;.  Da  com  hmi 
Pena  o^ep  cynmj  to  pulcume  mib  pciphepe.  panno  p»p  haten. 
1  faep  jeplymeb  peap^.  3  Romane  pi^^an  f  p»ften  abps&can.  "3 
pannibal  pe  cynmj  on  niht  ut-ot5pleah  mib  peapum  mannum.  3 
Lxxx.  pcipa  jejabepabe. ;]  on  Romana  lanb-jema&po  hepjabe : - 
On  )>a  ppace  pimbon  Romane  »pept  f  hy  pcipa  pophtan.  -p 
jeppemebe  DuiLup  heopa  conpul  f  f  an^m  peapt$  tibhce 
fuphtojen.  ppa  -JJ  »ptep  pyxtijmn  baja  }>a&p  J>e  f  timbep 
acoppen  pgep.  )>»p  ps&pon  xxx.  ^  c.  ^eapopa.  je  mib  msepte  je 
mib  pejle. ;]  o^ep  conpul.  pe  pgep  haten  Eopnehup  Spma.  pe 
jepop  on  Lipapip  f  ijlanb.  to  panmbale  to  punbop-pppaece 
mib  xvi.  pcipan.  J>a  opploh  he  hme :  •  Spa  f  J>a  pe  o^ep  conpul 
jehypbe.  Duihup.  ppa  jepop  he  to  fam  i^anbe  mib  xxx.  pcipum 
•]  pannibalep  polcep  111.  hunb  opploh.  *]  hip  xxx.  pcipa  ^enam.  "3 
xiii.  on  p»  bepencte.  •]  hyne  pylpne  jeplymbe ;  •  iEptep  J?am 
Punici.  f  pmbon  Eaptanienpe.  hy  jepetton  pannonan  opep 
heopa  pcipa.  ppa  pannibalep  p»p  aep.  f  he  bepepebe  Sap'Smiamt 
■3  Eoppicam  fa  ijlanb  pi's  Romanum.  ^  he  pat5e  J>aep  pit$  hy 
jepeaht  mib  pciphepe.  ^  opplajen  peap'8  :• 

Da&p  on  fam  geptepan  ^eape  Ealatmup  pe  conpul  pop  mi6 
pypbe  to  liamepinam.  Siciha  bypij.  ac  him  ha&pbon  Pene  f  one 
peg  poppeten.  ]?»p  he  opep  {^one  munt  papan  pceolbe ;  •  Da 
^enam  Calatmup  111.  hunb  manna  mib  him.  ^  on  anpe  bijdpe 
ptope  fone  mimt  opepptah.  "3  J?a  menn  apaepbe  f  hy  eaUe 
on^ean  hme  psepon  peohtenbe.  ^  fone  pej  letan  butan  pape. 
f  r®o  pyp^  pi'8tSan  faep  tSuph  pop.  ^  ]?»p  peapS  fa  iii.  hunb 
manna  opplajen  ealle.  buton  fam  conpule  anum.  he  com  punb 
apej;*  ^ptep  "Sam  Punice  jepetton  ept  pone  ealban  pan- 
nibalan.  ^  he  mib  pcipum  on  Romeine  punne.  ac  ept  fa  he  f s&p 
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people,  the  Cartliaginiaiis  fled,  as  they  themselves  said 
afterwards ;  and  they  wondered  that  they  fled  before  they 
had  engaged  together.  Through  that  mght,  Hanno,  the. 
Punic  kmg,  with  all  his  subjects,  became  tributaries  to  the 
Bomans,  and  paid'  them  every  year  two  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  in  each  single  talent  were  eighty  pounds.  After  that 
the  Bomans  besieged  the  elder  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  in 
Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  until  he  nearly  perished  with 
hunger.  Then  the  other  Punic  king,  who  was  named  Hanno, 
came  to  his  aid  with  a  fleet,  and  was  there  put  to  flight,  and 
the  Eomans  afterwards  took  the  fortress,  and  the  king, 
Annibal,  fled  away  by  night  with  a  few  men,  and  gathered 
eighty  ships,  and  pillaged  on  the  Eoman  coasts.  In  re- 
taliation, the  Eomans  first  resolved  to  construct  ships,  which 
Duilius,  their  consul,  promoted,  so  that  the  undertaking  was 
speedily  accomplished;  so  that  after  sixty  days  from  the 
time  that  the  timber  was  cut,  a  hundred  and  thirty  were 
ready,  both  with  mast  and  sail ;  and  the  other  cbnsid,  who 
was  named  Cornelius  Asina,  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Lipara  with  sixteen  ships,  to  a  private  conference  with 
Annibal,  when  he  slew  him.  When  Duilius,  the  other 
consul,  heard  that,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  withthirir^ 
ships,  and  slew  three  hundred  of  Annibal's  people,  and  took 
thirty  of  his  ships,  and  sank  thirteen  in  the  sea,  and  put 
himself  to  flight.  After  that  the  Pceni,  that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 'placed  Hanno  over  their  ships,  as  Annibal  had 
previously  been,  that  he  might  defend  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  against  the  Bomans ;  and  he  soon  after  fought 
against  them  with  a  fleet  and  was  slain. 

In  the  year  after  this,  the  consul  Calatinus  proceeded  with 
an  army  to  Camerina,  a  city  of  Sicily;  but  the  Carthaginians 
had  beset  the  way,  where  he  was  to  pass  over  the  mountain. 
Calatinus  thereupon  took  with  him  three  hundred  men  and 
ascended  the  mountain  at  a  secret  place,  and  the  men  feared 
that  they  were  all  fighting  against  them,  and  left  the  way 
without  defence,  so  that  the  army  afterwards  passed  there- 
through; and  there  were  all  the  three  hundred  men  slain, 
save  the  consul  alone;  he  came  away  wounded.  After  that 
the  Carthaginians  again  appointed  the  old  Annibal  to  make 
war  on  the  Bomans  with  ships;  but  again,  when  he  was 
about  to  harry  there,  he  was  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the 
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heji^^Bn  fceolbe.  he  peapt$  pa;5e  j^ymeb.  3  on  ]«in  jfleaixie 
byne  optypfbon  hij  ajene  ^^epan*.*  .^Iftep  fsan  2Stiliuf  fe 
conpil  a^^fte  Lipapum  "j  OOebtam.  Sicilia  igjanbi*  ^pcep 
pam.  popan  Romane  on-  Xpfjuce  mib  un.  hvab  fcipa  3 
fpitipaa ;  -  Da  fenbon  by  heopa  tpe%en  cyninjcq-  bun  ongfoan. 
pannan  "3  ^Smilcop.  nub  fcipum.  3  )4&p  pupbcm  b^en  jeplymeb. 
3  Romane  ^enamon  on  bim  Lxxum.  f  cipa.  3  ptStSan  by  abpaacon 
Elypeam  beopa  bupb.  3  yB^ion  b^^enbe  66  Laptaina  heojia, 
beafob-buph ;  •  ^pcejfi  "pwoa.  Be^uf  fe  consul  unbq)|:ei^ 
Captaina  ^^inn  *  •  Da  be  a&pqr  ]>ibep  nub  pypbe  papenbe  pa&p . 
fdk  jepicobe  be  neab  anpe  ea.  peo  yady  baten  Ba^iAba.  ]»  com 
op  yam  p»tepe  an  ns&bpe.  peo  pa&p  unjemetbce  miceL.  3  )>a 
menn  ealle  opplob  fe  neab  ]>am  pa&tepe  comon ;.  B€  DiER€ 
NJSDKKS ;  •  Da  je^abepabe  RepAnp  ealle  y&  p cytcan  fe  on 
yam  psepelbe  p»pon.  f  *by  mon  mib  jianum  opepcome.  ac 
|K>nne  by  mon  plob  <^^  pceat.  ]7onne  ^lab  bit  on  yam.  pciUum. 
ppylce  bit  paepe  pme^  ipen ;  •  Da  bet  be  mib  yeaa  pabptap . 
mib  yam.  by  peallaf  bpa&can.  y&me  by  on  pa&ptenne  pubton.  f 
bipe  mon  mib  yeim  J^pipep  onjnippe*.-  Da  peap$  bipe  nub 
anum  pyppe  an  ptbb  popob.  f  beo  p^^an  ma&^en  ne  ba&pbe 
by  to  jepcylbanne.  ac  pa;5e  y»f  beo  peaptS  oppbi^en.  pop^on 

^  bit  ip  na&bfkoia  jecynb.  f  beopa'  nu&jen  3  beopa  petSe  bi5  on 
beopa  pibbum.  ppa  o^pa  cpeopenbpa  pypma  biS  on  beopa 
potum ;.  Da  beo  ^epylleb  pep.  be  bet  by  bebylban.  3  ]«  bjfbe 
to  Rome  l^mjan.  3  by  ysdji  to  meptSe  a)>eman.  popjwn  beo 
p»p  bunb-tpelpti2;ep  pota  lan^ ;  •     i£pcep  yam  jepeabt  Re^up 

^  pi$  f$py  Pena  cymn^  on  anum  jepeobte.  pit$  tpe^en  papbpu- 
balap .  3  pe  Spibba  pa&p  baten  ^Snulcop.  pe  p»p  on  Sicibum  bim 
to  pultume  ^epett;*  On  yam  jepeobte  pa&p  Eaptaimenpa 
xyn.  M.  oppla^en.  3  xv.  M.  ^epan^en.  3  ix.  elpenbap  ^eniunen. 
3  Lxxxii.  tuna  bim  eobon  on  banb ;  - 

Daseptep  yam  ye  Eaptaimenpe  ^eplymbe  ps&pon.  by  pibiebon 
ppiiSep  to  Re^e.  ac  ept  ]»  by  (m^eatan.  f  be  un^emetbc 
%apA  piS  yam  ppit$e  babban  f(Abe,  y&  cpa&bon  by  f  bim  leoppe 
p»pe  f  by  on  ppylcon  m'Se  bea'S  popname.  ]>onne  by  mib  ppylcan 
niebe  ppi^  be^eate'*  Da  penbon  by  septep  pultume.  a^ep  ^e 
on  Eaibe.  ^e  on  Ippame.  ^e  on  Lsecebemonie.  »ptep  Cxantipupe. 
yam  cynm^e  [  •  €pt  ya  by  eaJle  jepomnab  ps&pan.  pa  beyohtan 
by  ealle  beogn.'  pijcpeptap  to  €x»Dt]pupe.  3  be  p^tSan  ya  pole 
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flight  his  own  companions  stoned  him  to  death.  After  that 
the  oouBul  AtiliuB  laid  waste  the  Sicilian  islaoids  of  lipara 
and  Melita.  After  that  the  Somans  proceeded  to  Africa 
with  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships.  Thereupon  they  sent 
their  two  kings,  Hanno  and  Amilcar,  against  them  with  ships ; 
and  there  were  both  put  to  flight,  and  the  Eomans  took  from 
them  eightj-four  ships,  and  they  afterwards  took  ihear  city 
of  Olupea,  and  harried  as  £ir  as  l^eir  chief  dty,  Carthage. 
After  that  the  consul  Eegolus  undertook  the  Carthaginian 
watr.  When  he  flrst  came  thither  with  an  army,  he  en- 
camped near  a  iiTer  that  was  named  Bagrada,  when  there 
came  from  the  water  a  serp^it  that  was  enormously  large, 
and  slew  all  the  men  that  came  near  the  water.  Or  the 
fiEBPEHT.  Thereupon  Begulus  gathered  all  the  archers  that 
were  in  the  expedition,  that  they  might  overcome  it  with 
arrows ;  but  when  they  slruck  or  shot  at  ifc,  it  (the  missile) 
glided  on  its  scales  as  if  they  were  smooth  iron.  He  then 
commanded  that  with  the  balistas,  with  which  they  break 
walls  when  they  fight  against  a  foriaress,  they  should  cast  at 
it  obliquely.  Thereupon  with  one  cast  one  of  its  ribs  was 
brc^n,  so  that  afterwards  it  had  no  power  to  protect  itself, 
but  shortly  after  was  slain;  because  it  is  the  natoe  of 
saints,  that  their  power  and  their  locomotiye  faculty  is  in 
then!  ribs,  as  of  other  creeping  worms  it  is  in  their  feet. 
When  it  was  killed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  flayed  and  the  hide 
brought  to  Eoroe,  and  there  to  be  stretched  out  as  a  wonder ; 
because  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  Aft^  that, 
Ee^us  fought  against  three  Punic  kings,  in  one  battle, 
agamst  the  two  Asdrubals,  and  the  third  called  Amilcar, 
who  was  in  Sicily,  [but]  fetched  to  aid  them.  In  that  battle 
serenteen  thousand  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  fifteen 
thousand  captured,  and  nine  elephants  taken,  and  eighty-two 
towns  surrendered  to  him. 

Then,  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  put  to  flight,  they 
desired  peace  from  Segulus ;  but  after  th^  had  ascertained 
that  he  would  have  an  immoderate  tribute  for  the  peace, 
they  said  that  they  would  rather  that  death  should  destroy 
them  in  such  [a  state  of]  hate,  than  that  they  under  such 
hard  conditions  should  obtain  peace.  Thereupon  they  sent 
for  succour  to  Gaul,  to  Spain,  and  to  Lacedsemonia,  to  the 
king,  Xantippus.    After  they  were  all  assembled^  they  com- 
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jelaebbe  J>aBp  hy  toj;a8epe  jecpeben  haepbon.  •]  jej-ecce  tpa  pole 
bi^ellice  on  tpa  healpa  hip.  •]  tSpibbe  beseptan  him.  ^  bebeab 
)mm  tpam  polcum.  J^onne  lie  pylp  mib  )>ain  pypmepcan  basic 
pi^  f ap  8&ptemepcan  pluje.  ^  hy  fonne  on  Rejulep  pypbe  on 
cpa  healpa  fpyjiep  onpope.  faep  peap^  Romana  xxx.  M.  opplajen. 
•3  Rejulup  jepanjen  mib  v.  hunb  manna ;  •  Dep  pje  jepeapS 
Pumcum  on  fam  teot^an  jeape  heopa  jepmnep  *]  Romana  > 
Ra3$e  f  aep  Gxantipup  pop  epc  to  hip  ajnum  pice.  3  him  Romane 
onbpeb.  popfon  fe  hy  pop  hip  lape  »t  heopa  jemittinje 
beppicene  pupbon ;  •  JEptep  J>am  -^mihup  Paulup  pe  conpul  pop 
on  ffpppicam  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa  to  Elypeam  fam  i^anbe. 
•3  him  comon  J>s&p  onjean  Punice  mib  ppa  pela  pcipa.  ^  fsep 
jeplymbe  paepon.  •]  heopa  polcep  paep  v.  M.  opplajen.  ^  heopa 
pcipa  xxx.  jepanjen.  ^  1111.  ^  an  hunb  abpuncen.  "3  Romana 
paep  an  c.  •]  an  m.  opplajen.  "3  heopa  pcipa  ix.  abpuncen.  '^  hy 
on  J>am  i^anbe  p»pten  pophtan.  -]  hy  }>8&p  ept  Pene  jepohton 
mib  heopa  tpam  cyninjum.  pa  paepan  bejen  pannon  hatene. 
']  }>8Bp  heopa  paepon  ix.  M.  oppla^en.  "3  J>a  ot5pe  jeplymeb;. 
GDib  faepe  hepe-h^e  Romane  opephlaeptan  heopa  pcipa.  J>a  hy 
hampeapb  pa&pon.  f  heopa  jebpap  cc. ;)  xxx.  "j  Lxx.  peap^  to 
lape.  "3  uneatSe  jenepeb  mib  fam  ^  hy  ma&pt  ealle  ut-apuppon 
f  ]>aBpon  pa&p:.  -^ptep  fam  Sinilcop.  Pena  cyninj.  pop  on 
Numibiam  ^  on  GOaupitaniam.  ^  hy  opephepjabe.  ^  to  ^apol- 
jylbum  jepette.  popfon  fe  hy  aep  Rejule  on  hanb  eoban!* 
DaBp  ymb  vi.  jeap  Seppihup  Eepio  anb  Sempponiup  Blepup.  fa 
conpulap.  popan  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa  3  Lx.  jum  on  Spppice.  ^ 
on  Eaptanienpum  moneja  bypij  abpa&con.  ^  piS^an  mib 
miclum  fingum  hampeapb  popan.  "j  ept  heopa  pcipa  opep- 
hla&ptan.  f  heopa  jebpupon  L.  "3  0.  *.•  -^ptep  fam  Eotta  pe 
conpul  pop  ott  Sicilie  ^  hy  ealle  pophep^abe.  fa&p  pa&pon  ppa 
micle  mannplyhtap.  on  a&g8pe  healpe.  f  hy  mon  a&t  nyhptan 
bebypjean  ne  mihte  ;•  On  Luciupep  baeje  Eehupep.  J>a&p  con- 
pulep.  "3  on  QOetellupep  Iiaiupep.  ^  on  Fupiupep  Pacilupep.  com 
Sptepbal.  pe  nipa  cymnj.  op  £aptainum  on  Lilibeum  f  ijlanb 
mib  xxx.  M.  jehoppebpa.  ^  mib  xxx.  jum  elpenba;]  c.  '^  pat5e  faep 
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mitted  all  tlieir  military  force  to  Xaatippus,  and  he  subse- 
quently led  tliose  nations  to  where  they  had  agreed  together, 
and  placed  two  nations  secretly  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the 
third  behind  him,  and  commanded  the  two  natioiis,  when  he 
himself  with  the  foremost  part  should  flee  towards  the  hind- 
most, that  they  then  should  march  on  the  armj  of  Begulus, 
on  each  side  obliquely.  There  were  slain  thirty  thousand 
Bomans,  and  Eegulus  with  five  hundred  men  was  taken. 
This  victory  happened  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  tenth  year 
of  their  war  with  the  [Romans.  Shortly  after,  Xantippus 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  Bomans  were  fear- 
stricken,  because  by  his  instruction,  in  their  engagement, 
they  had  been  overreached.  After  that,  the  consul  .^juilius 
Faulus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  three  hundred  ships,  to  the 
island  of  Clupea,  and  thetre  the  Carthaginians  came  against 
him  with  as  many  ships,  and  were  th^re  put  to  flight,  and 
five  thousand  of  their  people  were  slain,  and  thirty  of  their 
skips  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  four  sunk;  and  of  the 
Bomans  one  thousand  one  .hundred  were  slain,  and  nine  of 
their  ships  simk :  and  they  constructed  a  fortress  on  the 
island ;  and  there  the  Carthagioians  again  sought  them  with 
their  two  kiogs,  who  were  called  the  two  Hannos,  and  there 
nine  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  others  put  to 
flight.  "With  the  booty  the  Eomans  overloaded  their  ships 
when  they  were  [proce^iing]  homeward,  so  that  two  himdred 
and  thirty  were  lost,  and  seventy  were  left,  and  with  difficulty 
saved,  by  casting  out  almost  aU  that  was  in  them.  After  that, 
Amilcar,  the  Punic  king,  proceeded  to  Numidia  and  to 
Mauritania,  and  ravaged  them,  and  made  them,  tributary, 
because  they  had  before  submitted  to  Begulus.  Six  years 
aft^,  Searvilius  CsBpio  and  Sempronius  Blsesus,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  ships  to  Africa,  and 
took  many  towns  &om  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
with  much  spoil  proceeded  homewards,  and  again  so  over- 
loaded their  ships,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
lost.  After  that,  the  consul  Cotta  proceeded  to  Sidly,  and 
ravaged  it  all ;  there  were  so  many  slaughters  on  both  sides, 
that  at  last  they  could  not  be  buried.  In  the  days  of  the 
consul  Lucius  C©lius,  and  of  Metellus  Caius,  and  of  Furius 
Pacilus,  Asdrubal,  the  new  king  of  Carthage,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lilybseum  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  with  a 
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jepeahc  pit5  OOecelluf  fone  cyninj]'  Sc  p^tSan  GOeteDuf  ya, 
elpenbaf  opepcom.  fit$8aii  he  ha&^be  eac  pa"5e  f  otSep  pole 
jeplymeb ; .  iEfCep  ]^am  pleame.  Sjrefbal  peapS  ojjlajen  j^iam 
hi]*  a^num  polce ;  • 

Da  p»pon  Eaptamienfe  fpa  opepcumene.  3  ppa  j^ebpepebe 
betux  him  pylpum.  f  hy  hi  Co  nanum  onpealbe  ne  bema&taa. 
achy  ^epeaptS.  f  hy  polban  to  Romanum  ppitSep  pihuan> 
Da  penbon  hy  Rejulup  ^one  conpul.  fone  hy  ha&pbon  mib  him 
pp  pmtep  on  benbum.  3  he  him  jeppop  on  hip  joba  namon.  f 
he  ae^ep  polbe.  je  -JJ  »penbe  abeoban.  ppa  ppa  hy  hme  heton. 
je  eac  him  f  anbpypbe  ept  jecytSan.  ^  he  hit  ppa  jelaepte.  ;j 
abeab  ^  a&^ep  }>»pa  polca  o'Spnm  a^eape  ealle  ^a  menn  pe  hy 
^ehepjab  hs&pbon.  "3  pitStJan  him  betpeonum  pbbe  heolban.  ^ 
apcep  J>am  fe  he  hit  aboben  haepbe.  he  hy  halpobe.  f  hy 
nanuht  J>a&pa  s&penba  ne  unbeppenjon.  "3  cpa&'S.  f  him  to  micel 
a&pipte  paepe.  ^  hy  ppa  emidice  ppixlebon.  "3  eac  f  heopa 
jepipna  ns&pe  f  hy  ppa  heane  hy  jef  ohtan.  f  hy  heojia  ^ehcan 
pupbon.  Da  a&ptep  fam  popbmn.  hy  bubon  him  f  he  on 
cyStSe  mib  him  punobe.  "3  to  hip  pice  penje.  fa  anbpyjibe  he 
him  ^  cpsetS.  f  hit  na  jepeoptSan  pceolbe.  f  pe  ps&pe  leoba  cyninj. 
pef e  »p  p8&p  polce  feop.  Da,  apseban  hip  jepepan  hu  he  heopa 
sepenba  abeab.  "Sa  popcuppon  hi  him  fa.  tpa  a&bpan.  on  tpa 
healpa  }>8&pa  eajan.  f  he  a&ptep  J^am  plapan  ne  mihte.  o9  he 
ppa  peapijenbe  hip  hp  poplet ;  • 

^ptep  Jam  Stihup  Rejulup  -}  QOanhup  Ulpco.  )>a  conpulap. 
popon  on  Captame  on  Lihbemn  'p  i^anb.  mib  tpam  hunb' 
pcipa.  "3  faep  bepsetan  an  paepten  :•  Da  bepop  hme  J?a&p  pan- 
nibal  pe  jeonja  cynmj.  Smilcopep  punu.  J>a&p  hy  unjeapepe 
buton  paeptene  paetan.  "}  fa&p  ealle  opplajene  paepan  buton 
peapum  >  ^ptep  ^am  Elaubiup  pe  conpul  pop  ept  on  Pumce. 
^  him  panmbal  ut  on  pae  on^ean  com  ^  ealle  opploh.  butan  xxx. 
pcipla&pta  pa.  o^plujon  to  Lihbeum  ]yam  i^lanbe.  ]7aep  paep 
opplajen  ix.  M.  ^  xx.  M.  jepanjen;*  <^ptep  fam  pop  liaiap 
luniup.  pe  conpul.  on  ISpppice.  ^  mib  eallum  hip  paepelbe  on 
pa&  poppeap^ ;  •  Da&p  on  fam  aepteppan  jeape.  pannibal  penbe 
pciphepe  on  Rome.  ^  fa&p  unjemetlic  jehepjabon ;  •  ^ptep 
fam  Lutatia  pe  conpul  pop  on  Spppice  mib  ui.  hunb  pcipa. 
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hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and  immediately  after  fought 
with  the  king  Metellus.  But  after  Metellus  had  overcome 
the  elephants,  he  also  quickly  put  the  other  people  to  flight. 
After  the  flight,  Asdrubal  was  slain  by  his  own  people. 

Then  were  the  Carthaginians  so  overcome  and  so  perplexed 
among  themselves,  that  they  could  not  assume  to  themselves 
any  power,  but  they  determined  that  they  would  desire  peace 
of  the  Eomans.  Thereupon  they  sent  the  consul  Eegalus, 
whom  they  had  had  five  years  with  them  in  bonds  ;  and  he 
swore  to  them,  in  the  name  of  his  gods,  that  he  would  both 
annoimce  the  errand,  as  they  commanded  him,  and  also  again 
declare  the  answer.  And  that  he  so  performed,  and  an- 
nounced, that  each  people  should  restore  to  the  other  all  the 
men  that  they  had  captured,  and  afterwards  preserve  peace 
between  them.  And  after  he  had  announced  that,  he  im- 
plored them  not  to  accept  aught  of  the  errands,  and  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  them  to  exchange  on  such 
equal  terms ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should 
think  so  meanly  of  themselves  that  they  were  their  equals. 
Then,  after  those  words,  they  enjoined  him  to  stay  at  home 
with  them,  and  assume  the  government;  but  he  answered 
them  and  said,  that  it  could  not  be  that  he  should  be  a  king 
of  nations,  who  had  before  been  a  slave  to  people.  When 
his  companions  had  related  how  he  had-  announced  their 
errands,  they  cut  the  two  nerves  on  the  two  sides  of  his  eyes, 
80  that  after  that  he  could  not  sleep,  until  thus  enduring 
pain,  he  yielded  up  his  life. 

After  that  Atilius  Eegulus  and  Manlius  Vulso,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  against  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  isle  of  Lilybaeum, 
with  two  hundred  ships,  and  there  besieged  a  fortress.  Then 
the  young  king,  Annibal,  the  son  of  Atnilcar,  betook  him- 
self there  where  unprepared  they  were  sitting  about  the 
fortress,  and  there  all  were  slaia  save  a  few.  .Aiiber  that  the 
consul  Claudius  again  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  Annibal 
met  them  out  at  sea  and  slew  them  all,  except  thirty  transports 
that  escaped  to  the  island  of  LilybsBum.  There  were  slain 
nine  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand  captured.  After  that 
the  consul  Caius  Junius  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  perished  at 
sea  with  his  whole  expedition.  In  the  year  after,  Annibal 
sent  a  fleet  to  Eome,  and  there  they  committed  great  ravages. 
After  that,  Lutatius,  the  consul,  proceeded  against  Africa 

2d2 
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CO  8icihmn.  ^  lum  Pmuce  fmfi  yiX  jepuhton.  t$»p  pea]i9 
Lutatia  funb  ^uph  f  oSeji  cneop.  )^f  on  mejijeii  com  paimo 
nub  pannibalef  pyjibe.  "3  j^p  ^epeaibt  |^  Lmtatia  ^eh  he  foab 
p»pe.  3  pannan  ^eplymbe.  3  bam  a&pteji  fop.  tift  he  com  to 
Cinain  yaspe  bypi^^ ;  •  BaSe  ]»i^  comon  ep:  Pene  mib  pipbe  to 
hmi.  *}  jejdjmbe  pvphan.  3  o^ia^n  u.  if,  > 

Da  pikwbon  Eaptame  oSpe  piSe  Fpit$ef  to  lUmiaimm.  "j  hy 
bit  bim  on  p  jepab  ^eapm.  *))  by  him  Sicibam  to  ne  ti^n. 
ne  8apt$iniam.  *]!  eac  bim  jefeaibon  ymfi  on-upan  lu.  M.  talentana 
sftlce^eape'.- 


vn. 

i£|:tep  ]mm  fe  Romebupb  ^enml^ieb  ]n&f  t.  bimb  pnft^umi. 
^  vu.  peap^  imjemetbc  pypbpyne  mib  Romanmn.  f  nan  maun 
nyfte  bpanon  bit  com.**  Da  f  ]:yp  alet.  )>a  feapt$  'nbep 
f eo  ea  fpa  flebu  fpa  beo  naeppe  sep  n»f  ne  p^^^an.  f  beo  maqt; 
eall  jenam  f  bmnan  ynpe  bypij  p»f  ^pa  manna  anblyfCBe. 
^e  eac  on  beopa  ^etimbpnm'*  On  )mm  ba^nm  fe  Tktiq- 
Semj^oniuf  -^  Erpatiaf  Duuf  paepon  confokf  on  Rome,  by 
^epibton  pits  Fabf  eiy  ^am  polce.  ^  beopa  o^o^on  xii.  M.  :• 

On  fam  ^eape  pupbon  Iralbe  Romanum  pi'5eppeapbe.  fe 
mon  nu  baett  Lanjbeapbaf . ;;)  pa8e  fmy  beopa  pole  to^aebepe 
^els&bbon.  on  beopa  ]7am  popman  ^epeohte  p»f  Romana  m.  X. 
opflajen.  3  on  pam  aeptepan  jeape  p»f  Ijafiie  1111.  &.  opflflr^^. 
3  u.  M.  ^pan^en ;  •  Da  Roimne  bampeapb  pnpan.  ^a  notevn 
by  bon  )»one  tpiumpban  bepopan  beopa  confi:Jam.  )>e  beopa 
^puna  pep  ]M)nne  by  pje  b»pbon.  pop^on  )w  be  aet  ])am  a»pp«B 
Sepeobte  pleab.  -^  hj  f  fi^San  peala  ;eapa  on  mippenfaciUD 
p^um  bpeo^enbe  paepon  >  De^  Titnp  QOanbnp.  3  Topcpefcvp 
Irtuup.  "^  !Scibup  Bnbulcuf  pa&pan  conpobip^  on  Rome.  }« 
(m^unnon  8apSinie.  ppa  by  Pene  ^dsepbon.  pmnan  pilS  Ro- 
manum. -j  pa:5e  opepppriJbe  pa&pon:-  iEptep  fam  Romane 
punnon  on  Eaptame.  pop^on  ]>e  by  ppiS  abpocen  ba^rbon:- 
Da  penbon  by  tua  beopa  aepenbpacan  to  Romannm  mpxfk 
ppii$e.  3  bit  abibban    ne  mibton:*       Da   a&t   )>am  i$pjbban 
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witii  three  Imndred  Bfaips  to  Sicily,  aaad  the  Carthaginians 
there  fought  against  mm.  There  was  Lutatius  wounded 
through  one  kaee.  On  the  morrow  came  Hanno  with 
Annibal's  army,  and  tiiere  fought  against  Lutatius,  although 
he  was  wounded,  and  he  put  Hanno  to  flight,  and  proceeded 
after  him,  until  he  came  to  the  city  of  Erycina.  Quickly 
after,  the  Carthaginians  came  to  him  again  with  an  army, 
and  were  put  to  flight,  and  two  thousand  slain. 

The  Carthaginians  then  a  second  time  sued  for  peace  to 
the  Eomans,  and  they  granted  it  to  them  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  take  possession  of  Sicily  nor  Sardinia ;  and 
should,  moreoyer,  pay  them  three  thousand  talents  erery 


vn. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
ihere  was  an  immense  conflagration  among  the  Bomans,  and 
no  man  knew  wh^ice  it  came.  When  the  fire  ceased,  the 
river  Tiber  was  so  swollen  as  it  had  never  been  before  nor 
sinee;  so  that  it  carried  away  almost  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  that  was  within  the  city,  yea,  even  in  their  dweU- 
ingB.  In  those  days,  when  Titus  Sempronius  and  Cains 
Oncchus  were  consuls  at  Ecnne,  they  K)ught  against  the 
people  of  the  Ealisci,  and  slew  twelve  thousand  of  them. 

In  that  jear,  the  Oauls,  who  are  now  called  Longobards, 
were  hostile  to  the  Bomans,  and  shortly  after,  led  their 
people  together.  In  their  first  battle  three  thousand  of  the 
Bomans  were  slain ;  and  in  the  following  year  four  thousand 
Gauls  were  slain,  and  two  l^ousand  captured.  When  the 
Bomans  were  [returning]  homeward,  they  would  not  make  a 
triumph  before  their  consuls,  as  was  their  wont  when  they 
bad  victory,  because  in  the  flrst  battle  they  had  fled ;  and  they 
for  many  years  after  endured  that  in  divers  victories.  When 
Titus  ManHus,  and  Caius  Torquatus,  and  Atilius  Bulbus 
were  consuls  at  Bome,  the  Sardinians,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  taught  them,  began  to  war  against  the  Bomans,  and  were 
soon  overpowered.  After  that  the  Bomans  made  war  on  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  had  broken  the  peace.  They 
thereupon  sent  two  of  their  messengers  to  Bome  for  peace, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.     Then,  at  the  third  time,  they  sent 
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cyjipe  hy  fenbon  x.  heopa  ylbejxan  pitena.  ■]  hy  hit  abibban  lie 
mihcon  * .  JEtt  Jam  feopt^an  cyppe  hy  fenbon  pannan  heopa 
fone  unpeop^ejxan  ^ejn. -j  he  hit  abeab>  pitobhce.  cpee^ 
Opopuf.  nu  pe  pnbon  cumen  to  fam  ^oban  tibum.  J>e  uj- 
Romane  o^pitat5.  "^  to  ]78&pe  Jenihtfumnejye.  )>e  hy  uf  ealni^ 
pope  SylpatS.  f  upe  ne  pien  )?am  ^ehcan  [ .  Sc  ppme  hy  mon 
fonne.  a&ptep  hu  mone^a  pintpum  j*eo  pbb  jepupbe.  }>»r  )?e  hy 
a&pj*t  unpibbe  pit$  monejum  'polcum  h»f bon  \ .  Donne  ip  ^ 
aeptep  L.  pmtpa  "^  cccc.  Shpi^e  fonne  ept  hu  lanje  peo  pbb 
jeptobe.  ponne  pa&p  f  an  jeap ;. 

Sona  paep  on  pam  a&pteppan  ^eape.  Irallie  punnon  pil5  Ro- 
mane. 3  Pene  on  otSpe  healpe  \  •  pu  tJinctS  eop  nu  Romanum. 
hu  peo  pibb  jepa&jxnob  pa&pe.  hpa&t^ep  heo  pi  fam  jeLcopt  'pe 
mon  nime  anne  elep  bpopan  ;)  bpype  on  an  mycel  pyp.  "^  "Sence 
hit  mib  pam  abpaepcan.  ponne  ip  pen  ppa  micle  ppitSop  ppa 
he  "SenctS  f  he  hit  abpa&pce.  f  he  hit  ppa  micle  ppi'ISop  on- 
tynbe ;  •  Spa  ponne  paep  mib  Romanum.  f  an  jeap  f  hy  pbbe 
haapbon.  f  hy  unbep  p»pe  pibbe  to  pa&pe  maej-tan  pace  become. 

On  heopa  pam  a&peptan  jepmne.  5&nilcop  Haptaina  cymnj. 
pa  he  to  Romanum  mib  pypbe  papan  polbe.  pa  peaptS  he  ppam 
Spenum  befpibab  "^  opplajen  ;•  On  fam  jeape  Ihpice  opplogan 
Romana  a&penbpacan ; .  -^ptep  fam  Fulmup  Pojt:umiup  pe 
conpul  pop  pam  on  hi  pypbe  jelaebbe.  3  pela  opplajen  peap^  on 
aejtSpe  healpe.  "3  he  peah  pije  haepbe;.  Sona  pa&p  on  pam 
a&pteppan  jeape.  jela&pban  Romana  bipceopap  ppylce  mpe 
pa&bap.  ppylce  hy  pull  opt  a&p  ealbe  jebybon.  pa  him  mon  on 
Speo  healpa  onpmnenbe  paep.  a&jSep  je  Iialhe  be  puj)an  mun- 
tum.  je  Ijallie  be  nopt^an  muntimi.  je  Pene.  f  hy  pceolban 
mib  mannum  pop  hy  heopa  jobum  blotan.  3  faet  pceplbe  beon 
an  Irallipc  pa&pneh-mann.  -3  an  IjaUipc  pipmann.  "3  hy  pa  Ro- 
mane be  fa&pa  bipceopa  lape.  hy  ppa  cuce  bebypjbon !  •  3Sc 
hit  Iiob  ppaec  on  him.  ppa  he  a&p  ealne^  bybe.  ppa  opt  ppa  hy 
mib  mannum  opppeban.  f  hy  mib  heopa  cucum  ^bon  f  hy 
imjyltije  cpealboni-  Da&t  paep  a&peft  jepyne  on  fam  je- 
peohte  pe  hy  pitS  liallmm  ha&pbon.  peh  pe  heopa  ajenep  pul- 
tumep  pa&pe  eahta  hunb  M.  buton  o^pum  polcum  pe  hy  ha&pbon 
to-apponen.  f  hy  pat$e  plu^on.  faep  fe  heopa  conpul  oppla^en 
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ten  of  their  eldest  senators,  and  they  could  not  obtain  it.  At 
the  fourth  time,  they  sent  Hanno,  their  imworthiest  minister, 
and  he  obtained  it.  Verily,  says  Orosius,  we  are  now  come 
to  the  good  times  that  the  Romans  twit  us  with,  and  to  the 
abundance  that  they  are  always  boasting  of  before  us,  [saying] 
that  ours  are  not  uke  to  them.  But  let  then  any  one'  ask 
them,  after  how  many  years  the  peace  was,  from  the  time 
they  first  had  war  with  many  people  ?  It  is  then  after  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Then  let  him  again  ask,  how.  long 
the  peace  lasted  ?    It  was  one  year ! 

Immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Gauls  made 
war  against  the  Eomans,  and,  on. the  other  side,  the  Cartha- 
ginians. How  think  ye  now,  Eomans,  how  the  peace  was 
established,  whether  it  were  not  likest  to  any  one  taking  a  drop 
of  oil  and  dropping  it  on  a  great  fire,  and  thinking  thereby 
to  quench  it,  when  the  probability  is  much  greater  that,  when 
he  thinks  that  he  quenches  it,  he  makes  it  bum  so  much 
more  fiercely  ?  So  then  it  was  with  the  Eomans,  that  the 
one  year  they  h^d  peace,  during  that  peace,  they  fell  into 
the  greatest  strife. 

In  their  first  war,  Amilcar,  kiag  of  Carthage,  when  he  was 
about  to  proceed  against  the  Eomans  with  an  army,  was 
siSTOunded  by  the  Spaniards  and  slaia.  In  that  year  the 
Illyrians  slew  the  Eoman  envoys.  After  that  Pulvius 
Postumius,  the  consul,  on  that  account,  led  an  army  against 
them,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  yet  he  had  the 
victory.  Soon  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Eoman  priests 
taught,  as  new  doctrines,  such  as  they  had  very  often  prac- 
tised in  former  times:  when  a  war  was  raging  on  three 
sides  of  them,  with  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  mountains, 
the  Guuls  on  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, that  they  should  sacrifice  for  themselves  to  their 
gods  with  human  beings,  and  that  should  be  a  Gkiilish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman.  And  the  Eomans  then,  by  the 
instruction  of  their  priests,  thus  buried  them  alive.  But 
God  avenged  it  on  them,  as  he  had  always  done  before.  So 
often  as  they  saxjrificed  with  human  beings,  they  paid  with 
their  living  ones,  for  having  slain  the  guiltless.  That  was 
first  seen  in  the  battle  that  they  had  with  the  Gkuls,  al- 
though their  own  force  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  besides 
other  nations  that  they  had  drawn  to  them,  when  they  quickly 
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pa&f.  '^  heopa  otSpef  pokef  iii.  S.  f  him  J?a  je^hihl^e  fpylc  ^ 
ma&fte  psel.  fpylc  h^  op:  a&p  pop  naht  haepbon '.  -  JSt  heojia 
of$pan  ^ef eohce  pa&j*  Irallia  ix.  M.  opfla^en.  ]»&f  on  ]»ain  ISpibbttii 
^eajie  QOauoliuf  Tojicuatuf  ^  Fuluiuf  Flaccuf  p»pon  coBfukif 
on  Rome,  hy^epihton  pif$  IiaJlimn.  '3  heopahonb  M.  ojqiogon. 
^  VI.  M.  jepenjon;* 

On  ]>am  s&pteppan  ^eape  pe&pan  mom^e  punbpa  ^^'^^ene.  an 
p»f  f  on  Piceno  )>am  puba  an  piDe  peoll  blobe.  -|  on  Thpacia 
fam  lanbe  mon  feah  f pylce  f e  heopon  bupne.  3  on  TSpimmio 
]7sepe  bypi^  pa&f  nibt  ot$  miSne  baa^.  3  peap^  fpa  micel  e^iUbeo- 
ponj.  f  on  Eapia  3  on  Rot$iim.  Jmm  i^lanbom.  papbon  mide 
hpypap.  *)  nolojyuf  ^ehpeaf  >  Dy  ^eape  Flamimuf  pe  ocmpil 
popf edhi  fa.  ps&^ene  fe  ]>a  hlyttan  bim  p»bon.  "3  him  lo^an  j)  he 
et  ]>am  ^^eohce  ne  come  pi$  tiaUie.  ac  he  hit  tSuphteah.  "^i 
mib  peop5f  cipe  ^eenba^.  Jw&p  paap  Ikdlia  Tii.  M.  opplajen.  ^  xv. 
M.  ^epanjent*  JEptep  fam  Haubiup  pe  conpul  ^epeaht;  pitJ 
Eiallie.  3  heopa  opploh  xxx.  M.  "^  he  p^lp  ^^epeaht  piS  foos 
cynm^  B.nyf^  *|  hyne  opploh.  ^  GOe^elan  pa  buph  ^eeobe '  •  ^pt^ 
pam  punnon  Iptpie  on  Romane.  fo,  penbon  by  beopa  conpolap 
on^ean.  Eopnebup  3  OOmuCiup.  f  a&p  paep  mick  pa&l  ^efia^en  on 
»258pe  healpe.  '^  Iptpie  pupbon  feh  Romanum  unbep])eobbe '.. 


vin. 

iEptep  yaxa  ]>e  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  y.  hunb  pintpum 
^  xxxm.  pannibal.  Fena  cynm^.  bepset  Sa^imtum  Ippania  bnph. 
pop]>on  ]7e  by  on  pimbel  pi^  Romane  pibbe  beolban.  3  )>a&p  psep 
pittenbe  vm.  monaS.  ot$  he  by  ealle  bun^e  acpealbe  ^  'pa.  buph 
topeapp.  peb  pe  Romane  beopa  sepenbpacan  to  bim  penbon.  3 
by  pipmetton  J  hi  -^  S^^^  popleton.  ac  he  by  ppa  unpeoj^bce 
pppeab.  f  be  neopa  pylp  onpeon  nolbe  on  pam.  ^epmne.  3  &lc 
on  mone^m  o^pum ;  •  ^ptep  ))am  panmbal  ^ecy^be  ^one 
mtS  ^  ]7one  bece.  pe  be  bepopan  hip  ps&bep  ^eppeop.  )>a  he  mjon 
pmtpe  cniht  pa&p.  f  be  n»ppe  ne  pupbe  Romana  ppeonb :  •   Ihf^. 
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fled,  beeause  their  eonsul  was  skin,  and  of  their  other  people 
three  thousai^ :  that  seemed  to  them  as  au  immense  slaughter, 
what  thej  had  often  b^ore  regarded  as  naught.  In  their 
second  battle,  nine  thousand  Oauls  were  slain.  In  the  third 
year  aflber  this,  Manlins  Torquatus  and  Pulidtts  Elaceus 
w^re  eonsuls  at  Eome.  They  fought  against  the  Oauls,  and 
slew  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  and  took  six  thousand. 

In  the  year  after,  there  were  many  wonders  seen.  One 
was,  that  in  the  wood  of  Pieenum  a  spring  welled  with  blood; 
and  in  the  land  of  Thrace  it  was  seen  as  if  the  heayens  were 
burning ;  and  in  the  city  of  Ariminum  there  was  night  until 
mid-day;  and  there  was  so  great  an  earthquake  that  in  Cana 
and  tlie  isle  of  Ehodes  there  were  great  ruins,  and  the 
Ci^oBsus  fell.  In  this  year,  the  consul  Elaminius  despised 
the  sayings  that  the  augurs  had  sakL  to  him,  and  wisely  warned 
him  not  tQ  engage  in  war  against  the  Gauls ;  but  he  earned 
it  ti[ux)ugh  and  with  honour  eoAed  it.  There  were  seven 
thousand  of  the  Gauls  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  captured. 
After  that,  the  consul  Claudius  fought  against  the  Gbuls 
and  slew  thirty  thousand  of  them;  and  he  himself  fought 
with  the  king  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him,  and  took  the 
city  of  Milan.  After  that,  the  Istrians  warred  against  the 
Eomans;  they  thereupon  sent  their  consuls,  Cornelias  and 
Minucius,  against  [them].  There  was  a  great  slaughter  made 
on  both  sides,  though  the  Istrians  became  subjected  to  the 
Bomans. 


VIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  besieged  Saguntimi,  a  city  of 
Spain,  because  they  had  ever  held  peace  with  the  Eomans; 
and  was  sitting  there  eight  months,  imtil  he  had  killed  them 
all  by  hunger  and  destroyed  the  city ;  although  the  Eomans 
sent  their  messengers  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  abandon  the 
war,  but  he  so  injuriously  slighted  them,  that  he  declined 
even  the  sight  of  them  in  that  war,  and  also  in  many  others. 
After  that,  Annibal  manifested  the  enmity  and  hate,  that  he 
had  sworn  before  his  father,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
that  he  would  never  be  a  friend  of  the  Epmans.    When 
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Publiur  EojineLuf .  3  8cipio  Publiuf .  *j  Semppomuf  Lonjuj*^.  fa 
hy  pa&pon  conjrdaf .  pannibal  abpa&c  mib  jepeohte  opep  ])a 
beopjaf  fe  mon  hs&tt  Pepenei.  fa  pnbon  becpyx  Iralleum  -3 
Spanevun.  "3  p^t5an  he  ^epop  opep  fa  monejan  f  eoba.  ot$  he  com 
to  Slpip  f am  muntum.  •]  f aep  eac  opep  abpa&c.  feh  him  mon 
optpa&blice  mib  jepeohtum  pitSptobe.  3  f  onne  pej  jepophte  opep 
munti.  pop  ppa.  fonne  he  to  fEtm  jynbpijum  ptane  com.  f onne 
het  he  hme  mib  pype  onhs&tan.  "3  pt$t$an  mib  mattucum 
heapan.  "3  mib  fam  ma&ptan  jeppmce  fa  muntap  opeppop;. 
pip  hepep  p»p  an  M.  petJena.  3  xx.  M.  jehoppebpa ; .  Da  he 
h»pbe  on  f am  emnette  jepapen  o^  he  com  to  Ticinnm  fa&pe 
ea.  fa  com  him  f aep  onjean  8cipio  pe  conpul.  3  f aep  ppecenlice 
jepunbob  peapt5.  •]  €ac  opj-lajen  pa&pe.  jip  hip  punu  hip  ne  je- 
hiilpe.  mib  f  am  f  e  he  hme  popan  popptob.  ot$  he  on  pleame 
pealb.  f  »p  peaptS  Romana  nucel  p»l  jeplajen  \ .  peopa  »ptepe 
jepeoht  pa&p  set  Tpepa  f  aepe  ea.  3  ept  paepon  Roman/B  popplejen 
3  jeplymeb;*  Da  fset  Semppomup  jehypbe.  heopa  o6ep 
conpul.  pe  pa&p  on  Sicihum  mib  pypbe  jepapen.  he  fonan  apop. 
3  bejen  fa  conpulap  paepon  mib  pypbe  onjean  pannibal.  3  heopa 
jemittinj  paep  ept  set  Tpepa  f  a&pe  ea.  ■]  eac  Romane  jeplymeb 
^  ppitJop  popplajen.  ^  pannibal  jepunbob;-  -^ptep  fam  pop 
pannibal  opep  Bapban  f  one  beopii.  f  eh  f  e  hit  ymbe  f  one  timan 
paepon  ppa  micel  pnap-jeblanb.  ppa  f  8&jt$ep  je  f a&pa  hoppa  pela 
poppupbon.  je  fa  elpenbap  ealle  buton  anum.  je  fa  menn  pylpe 
imeat^e  f  one  cyle  ^enaepan ;  •  Sc  popf  am  he  jene^be  ppitSopt 
opep  tSone  munt.  f  e  he  pipte  'p  Flaminiup  pe  conpul  penbe  p  he 
buton  popje  mihte  on  fam  pmtep-petle  jepunian.  f e  he  fa  on 
pa&p  mib  fam  polce  f e  he  fa  jejabepab  haepbe.  3  untpeojenbbce 
penbe  -p  nan  na&pe  f  e  f  paepelt  ymbe  f  one  timan  an^mnan 
boppte  o^t$e  mihte.  pop  fon  imjemethcan  cyle'.«  ODib  fam 
f e  pannibal  to  fam  lanbe  becom.  ppa  jepicobe  he  on  anpe 
byjelpe  ptope  neah  fam  otSpum  polce.  3  pum  hip  pole  penbe 
jinb  f  lanb  to  baepnanne  3  to  hepjeanne.  f  pe  conpul  psep 
penenbe  f  eall  f  pole  paepe  jeonb  f  lanb  tobpaeb.  3  f  ibep- 
peapb  papenbe  paep.  3  ^encenbe  f  he  hy  on  f  aepe  hepjunje 
beppice.  "3  f  pole  buton  tpuman  laebbe.  ppa  he  pipte  f  f  otJep 
paep.  o^  f  panmbal  him  com  ^pyjiep  on  mib  fam  pultume  f e 
he  aet^aebepe  haepbe.  3  f  one  conpul  opploh.  3  f  aep  otSpej-  polcef 
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PabliuB  Cornelius,  and  Publius  Scipio,  and  Sempronius 
JjDfngoB  "were  consuls,  Annibal  burst  with  warfare  over  the 
monntainB  called  the  Pyrenees,  that  are  between  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  afterwards  he  traversed  many  nations,  until  he 
came  to  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  burst  across  them 
also,  although  oftentimes  opposed  with  battle;  and  then 
wrought  a  way  over  the  mountain  [and]  so  proceeded.  When 
he  came  to  the  rock  itself,  he  commanded  it  to  be  heated 
with  fire,  and  afterwards  hewed  with  mattocks,  and  with 
the  greatest  toil  crossed  the  mountains.  Of  his  army  there 
were  a  [hundred]  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse. 
When  he  had  marched  on  the  plain  untfl  he  came  to  the 
river  Ticinus,  the  consul  Scipio  came  against  him,  and  was 
there  dangerously  wounded,  and  would  also  have  been  slain, 
if  his  son  had  not  helped  him,  by  placing  himself  before  hira, 
until  he  betook  himseu  to  flight.  There  was  a  great  slaughter 
made  of  the  Eomans.  Their  second  battle  was  at  the  river 
Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  were  again  beaten  and  put  to  flight. 
When  Sempronius,  their  other  consul,  who  was  gone  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  heard  that,  he  depaii;ed  thence,  and  both 
consuls  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Annibal,  and  their 
meeting  was  again  at  the.river  Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  [were] 
also  put  to  flight,  and  more  completely  beaten,  and  Annibal 
wounded.  After  that,  Annibal  proceeded  over  the  Apenuine 
mountains,  although  about  that  time  there  were  such  great 
snow-storms,  that  of  the  horses  many  perished,  and  aU  the 
elephants  but  one ;  yea,  the  men  themselves  with  difficulty 
could  sustain  the  cold.  But  he  ventured  across  the  mountain, 
chiefly  because  he  knew  that  the  consul  Maminius  imagined 
that  he  might  without  apprehension  abide  in  the  winter- 
station  in  which  he  then  was  with  the  army  he  had  gathered, 
and  imagined  undoubtingly  that  there  was  no  one  who  durst 
or  could  undertake  the  passage  at  that  season,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold.  When  Annibal  came  to  that  land,  he  en- 
camped in  a  secret  place  near  the  other  army,  and  sent  some 
of  his  people  over  the  country  to  bum  and  pillage ;  so  that 
the  consul  imagined  that  all  the  army  was  dispersed  over  the 
land,  and  proceeded  thitherward,  and  thought  he  should 
circumvent  them  in  the  plundering,  and  led  the  army  in  dis- 
order, as  he  knew  that  the  other  was,  until  Annibal  came 
upon  his  flank  with  the  force  that  he  had  together,  and  slew 
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xrv.  M- "]  VI.  jejanjen.  ^  paraubalef  polcef  psef  tq»ic.  opfia^^  > 
JEfcefi  ])am  Scipio  fe  conpil.  )>ef  o^pej*  8ciptonef  bpotSop.  faef 
mone^a  ^epeoht  bonbe  on  Ifpannim.  3  CDaj^onem  Peiia  lafa&eop 
jepen^  >  •{  mcHie^  pmbofi  ^epujibon  on  ]aefie  tabe  :•  JE^icfC 
jwBf-  f  feo  fuime  p»f  fpylce  heo  psepe  eal  ^dydaba  :•  OtSqi 
p»f  ^  mon  ^^eah  rP^loe  feo  fUBse  ^  fe  numa  fuliton> 
S>af  funbop  ^efupboaon  Sppif  ^am  knbe.  ^  on  8api6iniam  soon 
^efeab  tpejoi  fcjibaf  blobe  fpsE^can.  ;j  Falifci  -^  pole  hy  gefupm 
fpylce  feo  heopon  p»pe  tx)}iliben.  *]  !S)^kii]i&  ^  pole  faun  ^cfnibte. 
j>  fay  heopa  oc^n-pipan  -3  faeopa  caplap  apyUeb  faaspbon.  f  eal 
)»  eap  p»pon  blobi^e ;  • 


IX. 

JBpcep  yam  pe  Romebupfa  ^etnnbpeb  peef  t.  farunb  pn^Hini 
■3  xi.  papa  Luauf  ^mifauf.  *;)  Paiiluf  PuMiuf .  -|  Tqwntiuf 
Uappo^.  pa.  fajr  p»pon  confnlaf .  fa^  jepopan  nub  pypbe  on^^ean 
pannibaL  ac  fae  fai  mib  paxn  ilcan  ppence  beppac.  pe  fae  aee  heopa 
seppan  2eni^;m^e  bybe.  *}  eac  mib  fam  nipan.  pe  fay  »p  ne 
cutSan.  p»t  psBf .  f  he  on  peftpe  ft»pe  let  fom  hif  pole,  'j  mib 
fumum  pop  on^ean  pa  conpulaf .  ~|  pa5e  yadf  fe  fay  tx>foiiine 
comon.  fae  jieafa  pi$  ]i8&p^  b»ptan  fXfpan,  -j  him  te  eonpukf 
paepon  a^ep-p^i^oibe.  *}  jl  pole  fleanbe.  ^  penbon  'p  fa^^  on  ^ara 
b»^e  fcec^an  faabban  ]»one  nu&ptan  pi^e.  ac  patSe  fssf  fejptsn' 
mW  on  faif  pokume  com.  fae  jeplymbe  ealle  fh  conpulaf .  -}  on 
Romanum  fpa  miceL  p»l  ^«flofa.  fpa  faeopa  nasppe  s»f .  ne  aep 
ne  fitS^an.  s&t  anum  ^epec^e.  yait  ps&p  sdini.  M.  ^  Jia^iaconfnla 
cp^en  opflofa.  ^  pone  tSpibban  ^epen^.  ;j  pa  on  b»%  fae  mihce 
cuman  tx)  ealpa  Romana  anpealbe.  )^»p  fae  popt$  S^F^^  ^ 
tSaepe  bypi^  >  JSpt^p  )>am  pamubal  penbe  ham  to  Captaimi 
^peo  mibb  ^Ibaipa  fapm^a  faip  fi^e  to  taene :  •  Be  )«2n  fapmj* 
um  mon  mifate  pitan  fap»t  Romana  bupitSe  ^qceallen  pa^.  pop' 
}K>n  pe  hit  paef  ^eap  mib  faim  on  ]wm  bajum.  f  nan  cl5ep  ne 
mofte  ^benne  fapm^  pqiian.  buton  fae  ae^elep  cynnep  paepe> 
JE^]i  fam  gepeofate  pa&pon  Romana  ppa  fpi1$e  pop^^lDe.  f 
Hecifauf  QOetdlup.  pe  pa  faeopa  eonpul  pa&p.  je  ealle  heopa  fcma- 
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the  consul,  and  of  the  other  people  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
six  [thoiifiand]  were  captured ;  and  of  Annibal's  people  two 
thousand  were  skin.  After  that,  the  consul  Scipio,  tibie 
brother  of  the  other  Scipio,  fought  many  battles  in  Spain, 
and  took  Mago,  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  prisoner. 
And  many  wonders  happened  at  this  time.  The  first  was, 
that  tiie  sun  was  as  if  it  were  all  diminished.  The  second 
was^  that  it  was  seen  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  were  fighting. 
These  wonders  happened  in  the  land  of  Arpi.  And  in 
Sardinia  two  shields  were  se^n  to  sweat  blood.  And  the 
people  of  the  Palisci  saw  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  cloven. 
And  it  seemed  to  the  people. of  Antium,  that,  having  thrown 
their  bundles  of  com  into  their  baskets,  all  the  ears  were 
bloody. 

IX. 

After  "Rome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty  years, 
when  Lucius  iBmilius,  and  Faulus  Publius,  and  Terentius 
Yanro  w^re  consuls,  they  marched  with  an  army  against 
Annibal ;  but  he  deceived  them  by  the  same  stratagem  that 
he  had  used  at  their  former  meeting,  and  also  with  a  new  one 
which  they  knew  not  before ;  whick  was,  that  he  lefb  some  of 
his  army  ia  a  strong  place,  and  with  some  marched  against 
the  consuls,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  he  fled 
towards  those  who  were  behind,  and  the  ccmsuls  pursued  him 
and  slew  his  people,  and  thoi^ht  that  they  on  that  day  should 
have  the  greatest  victory.  But  as  soon  as  Annibal  came  to 
his  force,  he  put  all  the  consuls  to  flight,  and  made  so  great 
a  slaughter  of  the  Bomans  as  never  had  been  of  them,  neither 
be&re  nor  since,  in  one  battle ;  that  was  forty-four  thousand ; 
and  he  slew  two  of  their  consuls  and  captured  the  third ;  and 
on  that  day  he  might  have  come  to  th^  dominion  of  all  the 
Bomans,  u  he  had  marched  on  to  the  city.  After  that 
Annibal  sent  home  to  Carthage  three  measures  of  golden 
rmgs,  in  token  of  his  victory.  By  the  rings  might  be  known 
how  many  noble  Bomans  nad  Mien ;  because  it  was  their 
custom  in  those  days,  that  no  one  might  wear  a  golden  riDg, 
unless  he  were  of  noble  liaeage.  After  that  battle  the 
Bomans  were  so  very  desponding,  that  Ccecilius  Metellus, 
who  was  then  their  consul,  yea,  all  their  senate,  had  resolved 
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tup  haBfbon  jjef obt.  -f  hy  fceolbon  Romebuph  popl»tan.  je 
pipt5on  ealle  Icaliam.  "3  by  -p  j^a  jels&rton.  jif  bim  8cipio  ne 
jejrypbe.  j*e  pa&r  ))8epa  cempena  ylbejT.  mib  fam  fe  be  bij- 
fpeopbe  ^ebpaeb.  '^  j^op  ^  bim  leoppe  ysajve,  f  be  bme  jylpie 
acpealbe.  fonne  be  poplece  bip  ps&bep-e^el.  3  fs&be  eac  f  be 
]>8&pa  a&lcef  ebtenb  polbe  beon.  j^a  fpa  bif  peonbef.  fe  faef 
popbep  p»pe  f  ppam  Romebypij  f  obte.  3  be  by  ealle  mib  Jam 
jeny bbe.  f  by  a^af  ppopan.  f  by  ealle  a&tjaebepe  polbon.  ot5t5e 
on  beopa  eapbe  licjean.  o^t$e  on  beopa  eapbe  bbban  >  ^ptep 
l?am  by  jepetcan  ticcatop.  f  be  pceolbe  beon  beppa  opep  jia 
conpulap.  pe  ps&p  bacen  Decmp  luniup.  be  naep  bucon  xvu. 
pmtpe^.  3  Scipiai;  by  ^epeccon  to  conpule.  "3  ealle  fa  men  }>e  bi 
on  feopbome  baepbon.  by  jeppeobon.  on  f  jepab.  f  by  a'Sap 
ppopan.  f  by  bim  a&t  fam  jepmnum  jela&pton.  3  pume  J>a  pe 
beopa  ppejean  nolban.  ot5  bine  anjobe  f  by  mibton.  fonne  jul- 
bon  bi  fa  conpulap  mib  beopa  ^em»nan  peo.  "3  ptS^an  ppeobon. 
^  ealle  fa  f e  popbemebe  paepon  a&p  fam.  otS5e  by  pylpe  pop- 
popbt  ba&pbon.  by  bic  eall  popjeapon.  pitS  fam  f e  bi  bim  sec  fam 
jepinnum  pulleobon.  f s&pa  manna  pa&p  vi.  M.  fa  by  ^e^abepab 
pa&pon.  "3  ealle  Itabam  jeppican  Romanum.  ^  to  panmbale  je- 
cypbon.  popf  on  f  e  by  pa&pon  oppene.  bp»^ep  g&ppe  Romane  to 
beopa  anpealbe  become ; .  Da  jepop  panmbal  on  Benepente.  3 
by  bim  onjean  comon.  3  bim  to  jecipbon  >  iEptep  fam  Ro- 
mane b»pbon  jejabepab  1111.  le^ian  beopa  polcep.  '^  penbon 
Lucmp  Poptimiiup  f one  conpul  on  fa  Iiallie  f e  mon  nu  Lanj- 
beapbap ,  baet.  3  faap  opplajen  peaji^.  •]  faep  polcep  pela  mib 
bim ; .  iEptep  fam  Romane  jepetton  Qaubiup  GOapceUup  to 
conpule.  pe  pa&p  a&p  8cipionep  jepepa.  be  pop  beapmn^a  mib  je- 
pealbenan  pultvmie  on  f  one  enbe  panmbalep  polcep  f  e  be  pylp 
on  pa&p.  31  pela  f  a&p  polcep  opplob.  3  bme  pylpne  jeplymbe : .  Da 
baepbe  OOapcellup  Romanmn  cu^  jebon.  f  mon  panmbal  je- 
pljTnan  mibte.  f  eb  be  by  a&p  tpeobe  bpa&t$ep  bme  mon  mib 
a&mjon  man-pultume  jeplyman  mibte : .  Iiemonj  fam  Sepin- 
num.  fa  tpe5en.8cipion.  fe  fa  pa&pon  conpulap  3  eac  jebpo^op. 
by  paepon  on  Ippanium  mib  pypbe.  3  jepubton  pitS  ^paptepbale. 
panmbalep  pa&bepan.  3  bme  opplojon.  3  bip  polcep  xxx.  M. 
pume  opplojon  pume  jepenjon.  pe  pa&p  eac  Pena  ot5ep  cynj  > 
JEptep  fam  Eentemup  Penula  pe  conpul  ba&b  f  penatup  bim 
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to  abandon  the  city  of  Borne,  and,  in  fact,  all  Italy ;  and  they 
had  so  done,  if  Scipio  had  not  restrained  them,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  soldiers,  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  would  rather  kill  himself  than  abandon  his  paternal 
country ;  and  said  also  that  he  would  pursue  every  one  of 
those  as  his  foe,  who  should  give  his  vote  for  leaving  Eome ; 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  them  to  swear  oaths  that 
they  would  altogether  either  fall  in  their  country  or  live  in 
their  coimtry.  After  that,  they  appointed  a  dictator,  who 
should  be  master  over  the  consuls  ;  he  was  named  Decimus 
Junius ;  he  was  only  seventeen  years,  and  Scipio  they  ap- 
pointed consul,  and  all  the  men  that  they  had  in  servitude 
they  fireed,  on  condition  that  they  swore  oaths,  that  they 
would  aid  them  in  the  wars ;  and  some,  whose  masters  would 
not,  until  they  were  indemnified  to  enable  them,  the  consuls 
paid  for  with  their  public  money,  and  then  freed  them ;  and 
all  those  who  had  previously  been  condemned  or  perpetrated 
crime,  they  forgave  all,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  fiill 
service  in  the  wars.  Of  these  men  there  were  six  thousand, 
when  they  were  gathered  together.  And  all  Italy  deserted 
from  the  Komans  and  turned  to  Annibal,  because  they  were 
without  hope  that  the  Eomans  would  ever  recover  their 
power.  Annibal  then  marched  on  Beneventum,  and  they 
came  to  meet  him  and  turned  to  him.  After  that,  the  Eomans 
had  collected  four  legions  of  their  people,  and  sent  Lucius 
Postumius,  the  consul,  against  those  Gauls  that  are  no^ 
called  Langobardi,  and  he  was  there  slain,  and  many  people 
with  him.  After  that  the  Eomans  appointed  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  for  consul,  who  had  previously  been  the  companion  of 
Scipio:  he  marched  secretly  with  an  overwhelmmg  force 
against  that  part  of  Annibal's  army,  in  which  he  himself  was, 
and  slew  many  of  his  people,  and  put  him  himself  to  flight. 
Thus  did  Marcellus  make  manifest  to  the  Eomans,  that 
Annibal  could  be  put  to  flight,  although  they  had  before 
doubted  whether  any  one  with  any  human  force  could  defeat 
him.  During  these  wars,  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then 
consuls  and  dso  brothers,  were  in  Spam  with  an  army,  and 
fought  against  Asdrubal,  Annibal's  uncle,  and  slew  him ;  and 
of  his  thirty  thousand  men  slew  some  and  captured  some :  he 
was  also  the  Carthaginians'  other  king.  After  that,  Centenius 
Penula,  the  consul,  requested  the  senate  to  give  him  a  force, 
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piltimi  fealbon.  f  he  mihte  pannibal  mib  jepeohte  ^efecean. 
3  he  )y»p  ofifla^eii  feaji'S.  -]  yiii.  Ji.  hif  p olcef '  •  iEjitep  )nkm 
Semf^muf  Epaccuf  f e  conful  pop  ept  mib  pypbe  on^esn  pan- 
nibal. ;)  ^^ynieb  peapt$.  3  hip  hepep  p»p  micel  p»l  oppla^en  ;- 
pu  ma^on  nu  Romane.  cp»tS  Opopiup.  co  pd6e  ^epec^ean.  ^ 
hy  ^  lu»fbon  betpan  tiba  ^ime  hy  nu  habban.  ]«  by  ppa  mo- 
ne^^  ^epum  baepbon  enbemep  unbepponjoi.  an  pc&p  on  Ippania. 
o6ep  on  OOasceboma.  ]>pibbe  on  ISappabocia.  peoptSe  a&t  bam  pifS 
pannibal.  3  hi  eac  optopc  j^eplymbe  fupbon.  -}  jebipmpabe : . 
Sc  f  p»p  ppriSe  ppeotol.  -p  by  ^  p«pon  becepan  fepiSf  ]K»me 
by  nu  pen.  f  by  ))eb  )>»p  jepinnep  jepptcan  nolbon.  ac  b;^  opr 
^ebibon  on  lytlum  pta|w)e.  -]  on  unpoibcum.  ^  by  ]>a  aet 
nibftan  baepbon  ealpa  )uepa  anpealb.  }»e  a^  neab  beopa  baep- 
bon:. 


!Rjpce]i  Jwn  ]«  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  ▼.  bunb  pintpum 
^  xbu.  QOapcellup  EJaubiup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pcipbepe  on 
8u;ibe.  ^  be^ear  Sipacupep  beopa  f&  j^le^eptan  bupb.  ^b  fe 
by  9Bt  ]Mun  8&ppan  psspdte  be^tan  ne  mibte.  ))a  be  bi  bep eten 
baepbe.  pp  ^S^icbune^ep  qia&pre.  pome  Sicilie  )»epiep:-  On 
tSam  teoi^an  ^eape  )>aep  )w  panmbal  ponn  on  Icabe.  be  pop  op 
Campania  ]Mun  lanbe.  o^  iSpeo  mila  to  Bomebypij.  *]  aet  faepe 
ea  jepicabe  ]»e  mon  2^nmanep  baet.  eallum  Bomanum  to  )wm 
ma&ptan  e^e.  ppa  bit  mon  on  ]>8&pa  pa&pneb-manna  ^ebaepom 
on^tan  mibte.  bu  by  apypbtebe  ]mpan  ^  a^a&lpebe.  pk  fsL 
pipmen  upnon  nub  ptanum  yiiS  ]»a^ia  peaUa.  '^  cpeeb<m  "^  by  ^ 
bupb  pepijan  polbon.  ^p  ]»  paepneb-men  ne  bopptan  :•  Dtop 
on  mopi^en  pannibal  pop  to  Jrsepe  bypij.  3  bq:opan  ]?am  ^eate 
hip  pole  jetpymebe.  ]>e  mon  bs&t^CoUma:-  3Sc  ]m  conpulap 
nolban  by  pelpe  ppa  eapje  ^e^cean.  ppa  bi  )>a  pipmen  a&p 
yopcf»bxa.  f  by  bi  binnan  ]>a&pe  bypij  yej[ii^«a  ne  bopptan. 
ac  by  bi  butan  pam  ^eate  on  jean  panmbal  tpymebon>  Xe 
]?a  by  tojaebepe  poibon.  pa  com  ppa  unjem^bc  poi.  f  beopa 
nan  ne  mibte  nanep  p»pnep  jepealban.  ~|  popjiam  copopan!- 
Da  pe  pen  ablon  by  popan  ept  tojaebepe.  ^  ept  peap^  o6ep 
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that  he  might  give  battle  to  Annibal,  and  he  was  there  ^in, 
and  eight  thousand  of  his  people.  After  that,  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  consul,  a^ain  marched  with  an  army  against  An- 
nibal,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  a  great  slaughter 
was  made.  How  can  the  Eomans  now,  says  Orosius,  say  with 
truth,  that  they  had  better  times  then  than  they  now  have, 
when  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  undertaken  so  many  wars  ? 
One  was  in  Spain,  a  second  in  Macedonia,  a  third  in  Cappa- 
docia,  a  fourth  at  home  against  Annibal ;  and  they  were, 
moreover,  oftenest  defeated  and  disgraced.  But  it  was  very 
manifest  that  they  were  better  soldiers  then  than  they  now 
are ;  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  flinch  from  the  war ; 
(but  they  often  rested  on  a  little  and  hopeless  foundation),  so 
that  at  last  they  had  dominion  over  all  those,  whom  before 
they  had  had  for  their  neighbours. 


After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  the  consul,  Claudius  Marcellus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet 
to  Sidly,  and  acquired  Sjrracuse,  their  wealthiest  city,  al- 
though in  the  former  expedition  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
when  he  had  besieged  it,  by  reason  of  the  craft  of  Archi- 
medes, a  Sicilian  officer.  In  the  tenth  year  from  the  time 
that  Annibal  made  war  in  Italy,  he  Receded  from  the  land 
of  Campania,  as  far  as  three  miles  of  Kome,  and  encamped  by 
the  river  that  is  called  the  Anien,  to  the  great  terror  of  ah 
the  Eomans ;  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  it  might  be 
understood  how  frightened  and  panic-stricken  they  were; 
when  the  women  ran  with  stones  to  the  walls,  and  said  that 
they  would  defend  the  city,  if  the  men  durst  not.  On  the 
following  morning,  Annibal  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  arrayed 
his  army  before  tiie  gate  that  is  called  the  Collme.  But  the 
consuls  would  not  think  themselves  so  dastardly  as  the 
women  had  before  charged  them  [with  being],  that  they 
durst  not  defend  themselves  withm  the  ci^:  but  they 
arrayed  themselves  against  Annibal  without  the  gate.  But 
when  they  would  join  battle,  there  came  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing rain,  that  none  of  them  could  govern  any  weapon,  and 
they  therefore  separated.  When  the  rain  had  ceased,  they 
came  together  again,  and  again  there  was  another  such  rain, 
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fp^e  jien.  f  hf  ejft;  topajian;-  Da  onjeat  pannibal.  -j  him 
fjrlp  f»be.  ]>eh  ]>e  he  pdnienbe  pa&pe  3  penenbe  Romana 
onpealbef.  "^  hit  Iiob  ne  ^e)>ap>be  ;•  Iiefec^^a^  me  nu  Bomame. 
cptttS  Opopuf .  hpe^nne  ^  ^epupbe  oiS^e  hpapa.  »p  )>aiii  epipcen- 
bome.  oiStSe  ^e  o6t$6  oSepe  set  »m^um  ^obum  mihton  pen 
abibban.  fpa  mon  p^t^an  mihte.  pt$t5an  fe  qiiftenbam  paq*.  -] 
nu  ^^  majon  mon^e  ^obe  »t  upum  hielenbuin  Lpifte. 
]>onne  him  ]>eap]:  bitJ ;  •  pit  p»r  )>eah  fpitJe  j-peotoi.  f  f e  ika 
£pij%.  ]'e])e  hi  ejr  to  cpiftenbome  onpenbe.  f  ye  him  )>one  poi 
to  ^efcilbReffe  onfenbe.  )»eh  hi  J^a&f  p^^e  nepan.  to  )h>ii  f 
hy  rylpe.  ^  eac  moni^e  otSpe  ^uph  hy.  to  9am  cpiftenbome  -} 
to  )mm  f otSan  ^eleafan  become ;  • 

On  Jwrn  bajum  )>e  ]^if  ^epeap^.  p»pon  tpe^n  eonpikf 
Offia^en  on  Ifpama.  ^  ps&pon  jebpoik>p.  *|  p»pon  bejen 
Scipian  hatene.  hy  pupbon  befpicene  ppam  pajxepbale  Pena 
cyninje ;  •  On  faepe  tibe  Quintuj-  Fulmu]-  j-e  conpil  ^ee^fabe 
ealle  )>a  ylbeftan  menn  fe  on  Lampania  paepon.  f  hy  hy  jylfe 
mib  attpe  acpealbon.  '^  ealle  ]n&  ylbeftan  menn.  'pe  ps&pon  on 
£apu  lisepe  bypi^  he  opfloh.  pop^wn  ]>e  he  penbe  f  hi  polbon 
pamuoale  on  puknmie  beon.  )>eh  ]>e  ^  fenatuf  him  hs&fbe  ]ia 
baebe  pBjte  popboben  :•  Da  Romane  jeahfebon  f  pa  conpili^ 
on  Ifpammn  opflajen  pupbon.  ]«  ne  mihton  ])a  p enatup  ii»nne 
conpul  unbep  him  pinban.  'pe  bopfte  on  Ippanie  mib  pypbe 
jepapan.  buton  ]>»pa  conpola  otSpep  punu.  8cipio  pep  haten. 
pe  peep  cniht ;  •  8e  y»f  jeopne  bibbenbe.  f  lum  mon  ^pultum 
pealbe.  f  he  mofte  on  Ippame  pypbe  jeleban.  "3  he  ^  peepelbe 
Yfipofc  pop  yam  yvcphteah.  'pe  he  pohte  f  hyp  pebep  *}  hip 
paebepan  jeppaece.  peh  pe  he  hit  pa&pte  pit$  penati^- baelel- 
TSc  Romane  pa&pon  )»s&p  ps&peltep  ppa  ^eopnpulle.  }>eh  fe  hy 
ppit$e  ^ebpocobe  paepon  on  heopa  hcjenban  peo  pe  hi  jemaene 
haepbon.  pop  pom.  ^epmnum  pe  hy  pa,  haepbon  on  peopep  healpa. 
f  hy  eall  him  jepealbon  f  hy  pk  haepbon.  pam  paepelte  to 
pulcume.  buton  f  aelc  pipman  heepbe  ane  ynbpaxi  jolbep.  3 
an  punb  peolppep.  3  aelc  paspneb-man  anne  hpm^.  3  ane 
hoppan ;  • 

£^  Scipio  hfl^be  ^papen  to  )>aepe  mpan  bypij  Eaptaina.  pe 
mon  nu  Eopbopa  heet.  he  bepaet  GOajonem.  panmbalep  bpotSop. 
"]  pop]K>n  pehe  an.  p9i  buph-leobe  on  un^eapepe  becom.  he  hi 
on  lydan  p^pfte  mib  hun^pe  on  ^epealb  ^enybbe.  |i  hun  pe 
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fmd  they  again  sepaa»ted.  Then  Annibal  was  sencdble,  and 
to  himself  said,  though  he  was  desirous  of  and  hoping  for  the 
dominion  over  the  Bomaus,  that  God  did  not  permit  it.  Tell 
me  now,  Bomans,  says  Orosius,  when  it  happened  or  where, 
before  Christianity,  that  either  ye  or  others  could  by  prayer 
obtain  rain  from  any  gods  as  men  afterwards  could,  after 
Christianity  was,  and  may  now  yet  many  blessings  of  our 
Sariour  Christ,  when  they  have  need.  For  it  was  very 
manifest,  that  the  same  Christ,  who  afterwards  converted 
them  to  Christianity,  sent  them  the  rain  as  a  protection,  al- 
though they  were  not  worthy  of  it,  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves, and  manv  others  also,  through  them,  might  come  to 
Christianity  and  to  true  belief. 

In  the  ^ays  that  this  happened  there  were  two  consuls 
slain  in  Spain,  they  were  brothers,  and  were  both  named 
Scipio.  Tney  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Asdrubal, 
the  Punic  king.  At  that  time,  the  consul,  Quintus  Fulvius, 
terrified  all  the  chief  men  that  were  in  Campania,  so  that 
iikey  killed  themselves  with  poison.  And  all  Uie  chief  men 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Capua  he  slewj  because  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  a  support  to  Annibal,  although  the  senate 
had  strongly  forbidden  him  that  deed.  When  the  Eomans 
were  informed  that  the  consuls  were  slain  in  Spain,  the 
senate  could  not  among  themselves  find  any  consul  that  durst 
proceed  with  an  army  to  Spain,  except  the  son  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  who  was  named  Scipio,  wno  was  a  youth.  He 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  grant  him  support,  that 
he  might  lead  an  army  to  Spain,  and  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
to  accomplish  this  expedition,  because  he  hoped  he  could 
arenge  his  father  and  his  uncle ;  although  he  strictly  con- 
cealed this  from  the  senate.  But  the  Bomans  were  so  eager 
for  the  expedition,  although  they  were  greatly  broken  in 
their  treasure,  which  they  had  in  common,  in  consequence  of 
the  wars,  which  they  had  on  four  sides,  that  they  gave 
him  all  that  they  had,  in  aid  of  the  expedition,  excepting  that 
every  woman  retained  one  ounce*  of  gold  and  one  pound  of 
ffllver,  and  every  man  one  ring  and  one  bulla. 

When  Scipio  had  marched  to  the  new  city  of  Carthage, 
which  is* now  called  Cordova,  he  besieged  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Annibal,  and  because  he  came  unawares  on  the  inhabitants, 
he  in  a  little  time  reduced  them  under  his  power  by  hunger, 
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cyninj  rylp  on  hanb  eobe.  "3  be  ealle  }»a  otSjie  pime  ojjloh 
pime  jebanb.  "3  ]>one  cymnj  jebunbenne  to  Rome  fenbe. '} 
moni^e  mib  him  ]>»pa  ylbep:ena  peotena>  Bmnan  ]>epe 
bypi^  ya&y  micel  licjenbe  peob  punben.  pun  hit  Scipio  to  Rome 
fenbe.  fum  he  hit  het  ]>am  polce  ba&lan  >  On  ]?sepe  tibe  pp 
Lemnuf  fe  conpil  op  OOs&cebonia  on  Sicihe  mib  fciphepe.  ;j 
J78&P  ^eeobe  ^^jpi^entum  ]>a  buph.  ^  S^penj  pannonan  heopa 
labteop.  pt$t$an  him  eoban  on  hanb  xl.  bupja.  "3  xxyi.  he  jeeobe 
nub  jepeohte ;  •  On  ])»pe  tibe  panmbal  opjioh  Iineuf  Fulnraf 
]K)ne  conpil  on  Itahum.  3  eahta  M.  mib  him  :•  JSptep  ]mm 
panmbal  peaht  pit$  QOapcelluf  ))one  conpil  tSpy  ba^af.  ]?y  popman 
ba&^e  ]rai  pole  peollan  on  a&^pe  healpe  ^ehce.  ]>y  a&ptepan  bseje 
panmbal  haepbe  pje.  fy  tJpibban  baeje  haepbe  pe  conpul^ 
^ptep  ])am  Famup  OOaximup  p e  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  to 
Tapentan  ])8&pe  bjrpij.  ppa  panmbal  nypte.  j  )>a  buph  on  nibc 
abpsec.  ppa  ))a  nyjran  pe  J^aepmne  p»pon.  *]  pannibalep  labteop 
opplob.  raptolon.  "2  xxx.  M.  mib  him  >  Dsep  on  ]?am  aept;epan 
^eape  panmbal  bept8&l  on  GOapceUup  Haubiup  ]7one  conpul. 
faep  be  on  pypbe  paet.  ■]  bine  opplob.  ■]  hip  pole  mib  him  >'  On 
]7am  ba^um  8cipio  jeplymbe  paptepbal  on  Ippanium.  panm- 
balep  ot$epne  bpoSop.  "^  ]>»p  polcep  him  eobe  on  hanb  bunb- 
eabtati^  bup^a ; .  Spa  lat$  pa&p  Pena  pole  Seipione.  Jia  be  hy 
^eplymeb  bs&pbe.  ppa-f eh  fe  be  by  pume  pit$  peo  jepealbe.  f  be 
f  peopt$  nolbe  ajan  f  bim  mon  pitS  pealbe.  ae  bit  ot$pum  man- 
num  pealbe ; .  On  yam  ilean  ^eape  beppae  ept  panmbal  tpe^en 
conpulap.  QOapcellup  ■]  Epippinup.  ■]  by  opplob*.  Da  Oaubiup 
Nepo  anb  QOapeup  Limup  Sabnatop  pa&pan  conpulap.  paptepbal. 
Panmbalep  bpot$op.  pop  mib  pypbe  op  Ippanium  on  Itaba. 
Pannibale  to  pulrume.  pa  ^eabpebon  ]ia  conpulap  f  s&p  panm- 
bal. "3  bun  onjean  comon.  ppa  he  ]7a  muntap  opeppapen  baepbe. 
J  ])»p  baepbon  lan^pum  jepeoht.  »p  ))a&pa  polea  a]7ep  plu^e.  f 
psep  ppitSop  on  ]>am  ^elan^.  f  paptepbal  ppa  late  pleab.  pop]N>n 
fe  be  elpenbap  mib  him  bsepbe.  -3  Romane  ba&pbon  pije  ^.  Dap 
peaptS  paptepbal  opplajen.  ^  Liu.  M.  hepep.  ^  v.  m.  jepanjen;- 
Da  heton  ya  conjiilap  paptepbale  f  beapob  op-aceoppan.  "^ 
apeoppan  bit  bepopan  panmbalep  pic-ptope  * .  Da  panmbale 
cut5  paep  f  hip  bpot$op  oppl^en  pa&p.  '^  fa&p  polcep  ppa  pela  mib 
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so  that  the  king  himself  surrendered,  and  of  all  the  others 
some  he  slew,  some  bound,  and  sent  the  king  bound  to  Eome, 
and  with  him  many  of  the  chief  senators.  Within  the  city  a 
great  treasure  was  found :  some  of  it  Scipio  sent  to  Eome, 
some  he  ordered  to  be  divided  among  his  people.  At  that 
time  the  consul  Lsevinus  proceeded  with  a  fleet  from  Mace- 
donia to  Sicily,  and  there  took  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  and 
captured  Hanno,  their  leader.  Afterwards  foriy  towns  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  twenty-six  he  gained  by  warfare.  At  that 
time  Annibal  slew  the  consul  Cneus  Fulvius  in  Italy,  and 
eight  thousand  with  him.  After  that  Annibal  fought  against 
!&fiffcellu8,  the  consul,  for  three  days :  on  the  first  day,  the 
people  fell  alike  on  either  side ;  on  the  second  day,  Annibal 
had  the  victory ;  on  the  third  day,  the  consul  had.  After 
that,  the  consul,  Fabius  Mazimus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet  to 
the  city  of  Tarentum,  unknown  to  Annibal,  and  captured  the 
city  by  night,  so  that  they  knew  it  not  who  were  therein ; 
and  slew  Carthalo,  Annibal's  general,  and  thirty  thousand 
with  him.  In  the  year  after  this,  Annibal  stole  on  the  consul, 
Claudius  Marcellus,  where  he  sat  with  his  army,  and  slew  him 
and  his  people  with  him.  In  those  days  Scipio  put  to  flight 
Asdrubal  in  Spain,  the  other  brother  of  Annibal,  and  of  that 
people  there  surrendered  to  him  eighty  towns.  So  hateful 
were  the  Punic  people  to  Scipio,  that,  when  he  had  defeated 
them,  although  he  sold  some  for  money,  he  would  not  possess 
the  value  that  had  been  given  him  for  them,  but  gave  it  to 
other  persons.  In  the  same  year,  Annibal  again  circumvented 
two  consuls,  Marcellus  and  Crispinus,  and  slew  them.  "When 
Claudius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator  were  consuls, 
Asdrubal,  Annibal's  brother,  marched  with  an  army  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  Annibal.  Then  the  consuls  were 
apprized  of  that  before  Annibal,  and  came  against  him  when 
he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  there  they  had  a  long 
battle  ere  either  of  the  armies  fled.  It  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  elephants  with  him  that  Asdrubal  was 
so  slow  to  flee ;  and  the  Eomans  had  the  victory.  There  was 
Asdrubal  slain,  and  fifty-three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  five 
thousand  captured.  The  consuls  then  commanded  Asdrubal's 
head  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  before  Annibal's  camp.  When 
it  was  known  to  Annibal  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  so 
many  of  the  people  with  him,  then  he  first  felt  fear  of  the 
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him.  ya,  peapiS  him  a&jieft  e^e  j^iam  Romanum.  "j  ^efoji  on 
Bpuci  f  lanb ' .  Da  hspbe  pamubal  '^  Romane  an  jeap  frd- 
neffe  him  becpeonum.  pop)K>n  ])e  )?a  pole  butni  on  pepep-able. 
mib  im^emet^e  jTmlron;.  On  ]>»pe  ftnhieffe  8cipio  ^^eobe 
ealle  Ifpanie.  "j  fit$t$an  com  to  Rome.  3  Romanum  co  juobe 
jelfl&pbe.  "^  by  mib  f  cipum  pope  on  panmbalef  lanb  - .  Ba 
f  enbon  Romane  hme.  f  he  ]>»f  p»pelcef  conpil  p»pe.  "3  paiSe 
ftBf  fe  he  on  Pene  com.  him  com  onjean  panno  f e  cynin^ 
unpepLce.  '^  ]>»p  peapt$  opfla^en;*  On  )>»pe  cibe  panmbai 
peaht  piiS  8empponiuf  ]>one  conpil  on  Icaliam.  "j  hme  bebpap 
into  Romebypi^ ;  •  ^ptep  ]>am  popan  Pene  on^^n  Scipion 
mib  eallum  heopa  pultume.  3  pic-ptope  namon  on  tpam  pto- 
pum.  neah  ]>a&pe  bypi^  ]>e  mon  Utica  het.  on  oSpe  psepan 
Pene.  on  o5pe  NumetSe.  fe  him  on  pulcume  p»pon.  "3  je)>oht 
haepbon  f  hy  f  »p  pceolban  pmtep-p elc  habban ; .  'Re  p itStSan 
8cipio  ^eiahpobe  ^  ]>a  popepeapbap  psopon  peop  yaxn  paepcemte 
jepecce.  "^  esc  f  ]>»p  nane  otSpe  neap  p»pan.  he  y&  by^ellice 
^elsBbbe  hip  pjjibe  b^nih  ])am  peapbum.  '^  peapa  menn  to  ot$pmn 
]>aspa  pseprenna  onpenbe.  co  fon  f  hy  hip  »nne  enbe  onbsepn- 
bon.  f  pt$t$an  m»pt  ealle  l^e  ]78&p  bmnan  psepan.  paepon  pi^  ]>»p 
pypep  peapb.  co  f  on  f  hy  hit  acpencan  ]7ohton ; .  pe  )rai  Scipio. 
jemon^  faxn.  hy  m»)t  ealle  opploh  ]-  Da  '^  )>a  otSpe  onpunbon. 
]7e  on  ]>am  ot$pum  pseptenna  p»pon.  hi  psepan  plocmsBlum  Jyibep- 
peapb  ]>am  otSpum  co  pulcume.  "3  hy  Scipio  psep  ealle  ]>a  nihc 
pleanbe  ppa  hi  ]>onne  comon  o^  baej.  ^  pitStlan  he  ploh  opcp 
ealne  ]7one  b8&^  pleonbe.  ^  heopa  tpe^en  cynin^ap.  paptepbsd  ^ 
Sipax.  oSplu^on  co  Capcama  ]>»pe  bypij.  ^  je2abep^)an  ]Mme 
pulcum  ]ie  hi  ]>a  hs&pbon.  "^  on^^ean  Scipian  comon.  "j  epc  pup- 
bon  jeplymeb  mco  Capcama ; .  Sume  otSplu^on  co  Lpecan  ]raun 
i^^lanbe.  '^  him  8cipio  penbe  pciphepe  aepcep.  f  mon  pume 
opploh  pume  ^epenj.  "^  8ipax  peapiS  ^epan^en.  heopa  ot$qi 
cynin^.  '^  p9t$an  p»p  Co  Rome  on  pacencan  penbeb  *  • 

On  yam.  jepeohcum  p»pon  Pene  ppa  pophynbe.  '^  hy  na 
piSSan  hy  pit$  Romane  co  nahce  ne  bem»con.  ^  penbon  on 
Icabe  »pcep  pannibale.  ^  b»ban  f  he  him  co  pulcume 
come.  "3  he  him  pepenbe  ))sepe  bene  ^^ly^^tSabe.  pop)H>n  fe 
he  pceolbe  Icaham  poplascan.  on  )>am  ]ipeoceo5an  ^eajie.  fe 
he  »p  on  com.  ^  he  ealle  opploh  ye  op  yam  lanbum  hip 
menn  paspon.  "^  nub  him  opep  pse  nolban*.  Da  he  ham- 
peapb  pe^ebe.  y&  hec  he  anne  mann  pcij^an  on  yone  m»pc. 
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Eomans,  and  inarched  into  the  land  of  the  Eruttii.  There- 
upon Annibal  and  the  Eomans  had  a  year  of  stillness  between 
them,  becanae  of  both  armies  vast  numbers  died  of  fever. 
During  that  stillness,  Scipio  conquered  all  Spain,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Eome,  and  counselled  the  Eomans  to  proceed 
with  shq»8  to  Annibal's  land.  Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent 
him,  that  he  might  be  the  commander  of  the  expedition ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Carthage,  Hanno,  the  king,  came 
against  him  unawares,  and  was  there  slain.  At  that  time 
Aiinibal  fought  against  the  consul  Sempronius  in  Italy,  and 
drove  him  into  Eome.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded against  Scipio  with  all  their  force,  and  pitched  a  camp 
in  two  places,  near  the  city  that  is  called  TJtica ;  in  the  one 
were  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  other  the  Numidians,  who 
were  in  aid  of  them,  and  had  thought  they  should  there  have 
winter-quarters.  But  when  Scipio  learned  that  the  foremost 
watches  were  stationed  far  from  the  fortress,  and  also  that 
there  were  no  others  nearer,  he  secretly  led  his  army  be- 
tween the  watches,  and  sent  a  few  men  to  one  of  their  fast- 
nesses, that  they  might  set  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  that  then 
most  of  aU  those  that  were  within  would  run  towards  the  fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  quenching  it.  He  then,  Scipio,  in  the  mean 
while,  slew  almost  all  of  them.  When  the  others,  who  were 
in  the  other  fastness,  discovered  that,  they  went  thitherward 
in  fiocks,  to  aid  the  others ;  and  Scipio  was  all  that  night 
slaying  them  as  they  came,  until  day;  and  afterwards  he 
slew  those  fleeing  through  the  whole  day;  and  their  two 
kings,  Asdrubal  and  Syphax,  fled  to  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
gathered  the  force  that  they  had  there,  and  came  against 
Scipio,  and  were  again  driven  into  Carthage.  Some  fled  to 
the  isle  of  Cirta,  and  Scipio  sent  a  fleet  after  them,  so  that 
some  were  slain,  some  taken ;  and  Syphax  was  taken,  one  of 
their  kings,  and  was  afterwards  sent  in  chains  to  Eome. 

In  these  wars,  the  Carthaginians  were  so  reduced,  that  they 
afterwards  esteemed  themselves  as  naught  against  the  Eomans, 
and  sent  to  Italy  for  Annibal,  and  prayed  that  he  would  come 
to  their  aid,  and  he  granted  their  prayer  weeping,  because  he 
must  abandon  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  he  had  first 
come  thither ;  and  he  slew  all  his  men  that  were  of  those 
countries,  who  would  not  [cross]  the  sea  with  him.  "When  he 
sailed  homewards,  he  commanded  a  man  to  ascend  the  mast 
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"]  locian  hpaet$ep  he  f  lanb  jecneope  f  hi  topeapb  psepon.  )rai  f  aebe 
he  him.  -p  he  jefape  ane  tobpocene  byjijenne.  fpylce  heojia 
]>eap  psef  -^  mon  picum  mannum  bujran  eopt$an  op  jranum 
pophte '  •   Da  p»f  pannibale.  aeprep  heopa  h8&])emf  cum  ^epunan. 
f  anbpypbe  fpitJe  lat5.  ■]  him  un]>aac  f »be  ]7»f  anbpypbef .  ■]  eahie 
pone  hepe  he  het  mib  ))am  f  cipum  ]7anon  penban  J»e  he  ^e]K>hc 
h»pbe.  -3  up  comon  xt  Leptan  y«m  tune.  "3  hp»bhce  pop  to 
£aptaina.  ■]  bibbenbe  yadf  f  he  mopte  pit5  Scipion  pppecan.  -j 
pilnienbe  p»r  f  he  ppit$  betpeox  pam  polcum  pinban  pceolbe;. 
!Rc  hy  heopa  punbop-ppps&ce  pe  hy  betpeox  pam  potum  to^ae- 
bepe-peapb   ^epppaecon.  .[■]]    to   unpibbe  bpohton.  "j  hy  to 
jepeohte  jypebon.  ■]  patJe  paep  fe  hi  to^s&bepe  comon.  panm« 
balep  pole  peapi$  jeplymeb.  -3  xx.  M.  oppla^en.  "]  v.  hunb  3 
eahtatij  elpenba.  j  pannibal  ot^pleah  peopepa  pum  to  2^pa- 
metum  fam  paep:enne ; .   Da  penbon  fa  buph-leobe  op  Eaptama 
septep  pannibale. "]  cpa&bon  f  him  pelept  psepe.  "f  hy  ppitJep  to 
Romanum  pilnabe;.   Da]7a  Eaiup  Eopnehup  ■]  Lentulup  Pub- 
liup^   ps&pon   conpulap.   peapS  IjEiptainum   ppitS   alypeb  p|)am 
Scipion.  mib  ]>9&pa  Senatupep  piUan.  on  f  ^epab.  f  )>a  i^lanb 
Sicilia  3  Sapbinia  hipbon  to  Romanum.  "j  f  hy  him  selce  ^eajie 
jepealbe  ppa  pela  talentana  peolppep.  ppa  hy  lum  fonne  alypbe. 
"3  8cipio  het  V.  hunb  heopa  pcipa  up-ateon  ^  popbaepnan.  "3 
pit$t$an  to  Rome  hampeapb  pop  ]  •    Da  him  mon  ]7one  tpiumphan 
onjean  bpohte.  fa  eobe  f s&pmib  Teppentiup  pe  msepa  Eap- 
tama  pceop.  -j  ba&p  ha&tt  on  hip  heapbe.   popfon  Romane 
haepbon  J>a  niphce  jepett.  f  J>a  fe  ha&tt  bepan  mofton.  fonne 
M  rpy^c  pole  opeppunnen  ha&pbon.  f  fa  mopton  a&^^ep  habban. 
je  peoph  je  ppeobom ; . 


XI. 

JEptep  fam  f e  Romebuph  2;etimbpeb  pa&p  v.  hunb  pintpum 
■]  L.  paep  jeenbab  f  aeptepe  Punica  ^epmn  *]  Romana.  ^  hi 
bpeojenbe  pa&pan  xiiii.  pmtep.  ae  Romane  pat$e  faep  o^ep 
on^unnon  pitS  QOa&eebonie : .  Da  hlutan  fa  conpulap.  hp^lc 
heopa  f  jepmn  aepept  unbeppon  peeolbe;-  Da  ^ehleat  hit 
Qumtiup    Flamimup.    j    on   fam   gepmne   moneja   ^epeoht 
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and  look  whether  he  knew  the  land  towards  which  they  were 
going.  Then  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  a  ruined  sepulchre, 
such  as  it  was  their  custom  to  make  above  the  earth  of  stones 
for  rich  men.  Thereupon  was  to  Annibal,  according  to  tiieir 
heathen  custom,  that  answer  extremely  distasteful,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  answer,  and  he  commanded 
all  the  army  with  the  ships  to  turn  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  resolved  [to  go],  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Leptis, 
and  speedily  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  prayed  that  he 
might  speak  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  he  might  settle  a 
peace  between  the  [two]  nations :  but  their  private  confer- 
ence, which  they  had  with  each  other,  they  brought  to  a 
hostUe  termination,  and  prepared  themselves  for  battle ;  and 
soon  after  they  had  come  together,  Annibal's  army  was  put 
to  flight  and  twenty  thousand  slain,  aiyl  five  hundred  and 
eighiy  elephants ;  and  Annibal  with  three  others  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Adrumetum.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage sent  for  Annibal,  and  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  desire  peace  of  the  Eomans.  When  Caius  Cornelius  and 
Publius  lientulus  were  consuls,  peace  was  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  Scipio,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on 
condition  that  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  belong 
to  the  Eomans,  and  that  they  should  pay  them  every  year  as 
many  talents  of  silver  as  they  then  conceded  to  them ;  and 
Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  of  their  ships  to  be  drawn  up 
and  burnt,  and  then  proceeded  homeward  to  Bome.  Then 
they  brought  the  triumph  to  meet  him,  when  therewith  went 
Terentius,  the  great  Carthaginian  poet,  and  bare  a  hat  on  his 
head ;  because  the  Eomans  had  newly  decreed,  that  those  who 
might  bear  a  hat,  when  they  had  overcome  such  people,  might 
have  both  life  and  freedom. 

XI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  second  war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Eomans  was  ended, 
that  they  had  been  carrying  on  for  fourteen  years ;  but  the 
Eomans,  immediately  after,  began  another  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Then  the  consuls  drew  lots,  which  of  them 
should  first  undertake  that  war.  The  lot  then  fell  on  Quinc- 
tius  Flamininus,  who  in  that  war  fought  many  battles,  and 
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iSujihteali.  3  opcofc  p^e  hsepbe.  otS  FhiLppnf  beojta  c](imi3; 
ppi'Sef  ba&b.  "j  bit  him  Romane  alypbon.  *^  pt$^$an  he  fop  on 
Lsecehemonie.  ;j  Qumtiuf  Mamimuf  jenybbe  b^en  Jwi  cy- 
mn^af .  -p  by  fealbon  heopa  pma  to  ^flum.  Philippuf  GOa&ce- 
bonia  cynin;  fealbe  Demecpraf  hif  pinu.  3  L»cebemoiua 
cynmj  fealbe  !?(pmeman  hif  pinu.  -3  ealle  ]>a  Romanifcan  menn 
fe  pannibal  on  Epece  jefealb  ha&pbe.  him  bebeab  fe  conpil.  f 
hy  eall  heopa  heapob  befceapon.  co  tacne  f  he  by  op  'peopbome 
abybe;.  On  t$8&pe  tibe  Inpibpef  "3  Eenomanni  fa  pole,  by 
to^8&bepe  by  ^epomnoban.  pop  Smilcopep  lape.  pannibalep 
bpeSep.  ))one  he  »p  on  Italium  him  bea&pran  poplet.  "j  pt$f$an 
popan  on  Placencie  ■;)  on  Cpemone  ])a  lanb.  "^  by  mib-ealle 
apepton ; .  Da  penbon  Romane  f  ibep  Oaubmp  Fuluiup^  Jwne 
conpul.  3  he  by  rniea^e  opeppann  •.  JEpcep  fam  Flammiup  pe 
conjiil  ^epeaht  pit5  Rwlippup.  GDaceboma  cymnj.  "3  pit5  Thpaci. 
3  pi^  Ihpice.  '^  yi6  mone^a  ot$pe  tJeoba  on  anmn  ^epeoht^.  7 
hy  ealle  jeplymbe.  Jya&p  psep  Cba&cebonia  ehta  M.  oppla^en.  7 
VI.  M.  jepanjen!'  iEptep  fam  8empponiup  pe  conpul  peap^ 
opplajen  on  Ippania  mib  ealpe  hip  pypbe;.  On  ))aepe  tibe 
GDapcellnp  pe  conpul  peaptJ  jeplymeb  on  €cpupia  fam  Ismbe.  pa 
com  Fupiup  o6ep  conpul  him  Co  pulcume.  7  pi^e  h»pbe.  7  by 
fiffan  f  lanb  eaU  apepcan ;  •  Dapa  Luciup  Ualepmp  "3  Maccup 
QOapcup^  psepon  conpulap.  fa  on^an  3jitiochup  8ipia  cymnj 
pinnan  pi's  Romanum.  7  op  Spia  on  Gupope  mib  pypbe  ^epop  ;• 
On  ])»pe  cibe  bebubon  Romane  f  mon  pannibal  I^ptama 
cynmj  jepenje.  "}  hine  ptStSan  to  Rome  bpohte ;  •  Da  he  f 
jehyjibe.  fa  pleah  he  to  Sntiochupe.  8ipia  cynmge.  f a&p  he  on 
tpeo^enblican  onbibe  p»p.  hp»fep  he  fV6  Romanum  pinnan 
boppte.  ppa  he  on^unnen  hsepbe  [  •  !Kc  hine  pannibal  appon. 
■^  he  ^  ^epinn  lenj  onjan;-  Da  penbon  Romane  8cipion 
Spppicanup  heopa  s&penbpacan  to  Sntiochupe.  fa  het  he 
pannibal.  f  he  piS  fa  a&penbpacan  pppaece.  3  him  jeanbpypbe  [- 
Da  by  nanpe  pibbe  ne  jepeaptS.  fa  com  »ptep  fam  8cipio  pe 
conpul  mib  Elappione.  ot$pum  conpule.  ■]  Sntiochupep  polcep 
opploh  xl.  M.  fs&p  on  fam  »ptepan  ^eape  jepeaht  8cipio  pi^ 
pannibal  ute  on  p8&.  7  pje  ha&pbe ; .  Da  Sntiochup  f  jehypbe. 
fa  bseb  he  Scipion  ppiSep.  7  him  hip  punu  ham  onpenbe.  pe  p»p 
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oftenest  liad  the  victory,  until  Philip,  their  king,  sued  for 
peace,  and  the  Eomans  granted  it  to  him ;  and  he  after  went 
to  LacedflBmonia,  and  Quinctius  Elamininus  compelled  both 
kings  to  giye  their  sons  as  hostages.  Philip,  the  Macedonian 
king,  gave  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
gave  his  son  Armenes.  And  of  all  the  Eoman  men  that 
Annibal  had  sold  into  Greece,  the  consul  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  shaved,  in  token  that  he  released  them  from 
slavery.  At  that  time  the  nations  of  the  Insubres  and  Ce- 
nomani  assembled  together,  at  the  instigation  of  Amilcar,  the 
brother  of  Annibal,  whom  he  had  before  left  behind  him 
in  Italy,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  against  the  lands 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and  totally  laid  them  waste. 
Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent  thither  the  consul  Claudius 
Eulvius,  and  he  with  difficulty  overcame  them.  After  that 
the  consul  Plamininus  fought  against  Philip,  the  king  of 
Macedon,  against  the  Thracians,  and  against  the  Illyrians, 
and  against  many  other  nations,  in  one  battle,  and  put  them 
all  to  flight.  There  were  of  the  Macedonians  eight  thousand 
slain,  and  six  thousand  taken.  After  that  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  was  slain  in  Spain  with  aU  his  army.  At  that  time 
the  consul  Marcellus  was  routed  in  the  land  of  Etruria, 
when  FuriuB,  the  other  consul,  came  to  his  aid  and  had  vic- 
tory, and  they  afterwards  laid  waste  all  that  land.  When 
Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Flaccus  were  consuls,  Antiochus, 
the  Syrian  king,  began  to  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  came 
from  Asia  into  Europe  with  an  army.  At  that  time,  the 
Eomans  commanded  that  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  king, 
should  be  seized  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eome.  When 
he  heard  that,  he  fled  to  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king,  where 
he  was  in  a  state  of  doubt,  whether  he  durst  war  against  the 
Eomans  as  he  had  begun.  But  Annibal  induced  him  that 
he  carried  on  the  war  longer.  Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent 
Scipio  Africanus,  as  their  ambassador,  to  Antiochus,  when 
he  commanded  Annibal  to  speak  with  the  ambassadors,  and 
answer  them.  When  they  obtained  no  peace,  the  consul 
Scipio  came  after  that  with  Glabrio,  another  consul,  and  of 
the  people  of  Antiochus  slew  forty  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Scipio  fought  against  Annibal  out  at  sea,  and 
had  the  victory.  When  Antiochus  heard  that,  he  prayed 
Scipio  for  peace,  and  sent  his  son  home  to  him,  who  was  in 
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on  hif  pealbe.  fpa  he  nyfte  hu  he  him  to  com.  butan  fpa  pime 
menn  fs&ban.  f  he  fceolbe  beon  on  hep^un^e  jejsm^en.  otSt$e 
on  peapbe;*  On  ]>9&pe  pppan  Ifpanie  poppeapti  Gmiliuf  fe 
conpil  mib  eallmn  hif  polce.  ppam  Luptaniam  }>a&pe  ]>eobeI- 
On  fam  ba^m  poppeaptJ  Lucmj-  Bemuf  pe  conpil.  mib  ealkim 
hif  polce.  ppam  Gcpupci  J?am  leobmn.  f  faep  nan  to  lape  ne 
peapiS  f  hit  to  Rome  jebobabe;-  jEptep  J?am  Fulmup  pc 
conpul  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Epece  to  J?am  beoppmi  ))e  mon 
Ohmphup  het.  fa  pap  yxj  polcep  pela  on  an  p»pten  otSplo^en. 
fa  on  f am  jepeohte.  fa  hi  f  paepten  bpecan  polban.  p»p  pela 
Romana  mib  planmn  oppcotob.  -3  mib  ptanum  optoppob.  fa  pe 
conpnl  onjeat  -^  h;^  f  ps&pten  abpecan  ne  mihton.  fa  bebeab 
he  pumum  f am  polce.  f  hy  ppam  f am  pa&ptenne  apopan.  -^  fa 
otJpe  he  het  f  hy  pitS  f a&pa  oiSeppa  plu^an  fonne  f  ^epeoht 
maept  paepe.  -p  hi  mib  fam  aloccoban  ut  fa  fe  f»p  binnan 
pa&pan ; .  On  fam  pleame.  fa  fa  buphpape  ept  pi^  f aep  psepte- 
nep  plujon.  heopa  peaptS  opplajen  ^d.  M.  •;}  fa  f e  f »p  to  lape 
pupbon  him  on  hanb  eoban ; .  On  fam  bapun  pop  GOapcup  pe 
conpul  on  Lijop  f  lanb.  "3  jeplymeb  peap^.  ■]  hip  polcep  oppla^en 
1111.  M. ;  •  Daf  a  Cfoapcup  Elaubiup  -3  OOapceUup  Qmntup^  psepon 
conpulap.  Phihppup.  OOaeceboma  cyninj.  opploh  Romana  »penb- 
paean.  ■]  penbe  Demetpiup  hip  punu  to  fam  penatum.  -p  he  ^ 
yppe  jepette  pit5  hy.  ^  f eh  f e  he  ppa  jebybe.  fa  he  ham  com. 
Phihppup  het  hip  otJepne  punu  f  he  hme  mib  attpe  acpealbe. 
popf on  f e  he  teah  hine  f  he  hyp  un^epipna  ppps&ce  pit$  fa  pena- 
tup*.  On  fs&pe  ilcan  tibe  panmbal  hip  a^num  pillan  hme 
pylpe  mib  artpe  acpealbe ; .  On  f  aepe  tibe  otSiepbe  Fulcama 
f  i^anb  on  Sicihum.  f  nsep  ^epepen  aep  fa ; .  On  f aepe  tibe 
Qmntup  Fulmup  pe  conj-ul  ^epeaht  pit$  fa  pyppan  Ippame.  "3 
pge  haepbe',.  D^fa  Lepibup  GOutiup^  paep  conj-ul.  polbe  peo 
ptpenjepte  f eob  pmnan  on  Romane.  f e  mon  fa  het  Baptepne. 
■]  nu  hy  mon  h»t  punjepie.  hy  polban  cuman  Peppeupe  to 
pultume.  OOs&cebonia  cyninje.  fa  paep  Donua  peo  ea  ppa  ppit$e 
opepppopen.  f  hy  jetpupebon  f  hy  opep  fam  ipe  papan 
mihton.  ac  hy  ma&pt  ealle  f  a&p  poppupbon ;  •  Daf  a  P.  Licimup 
Epappup  -}  Iraiup  Eappiup  paepon  conpulap.  fa  ^epeapt$  f  GDsece- 
bonipce  gepmn.  f  mon  eat5e  maej  to  fam  ma&jtan  ^epmnum 
^etellan.  popf  am  f  e  on  fam  ba^m  paepon  ealle  Itabe  Ro- 
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His  power,  as  he  knew  not  how  he  came  to  him,  unless,  as 
some  men  said,  that  he  had  been  captured  while  plundering, 
or  on  his  watch.  In  the  farther  Spain,  -^milius,  the  consid, 
perished  with  all  his  army  hj  the  Lusitanian  nation.  In 
those  days,  the  consul,  Lucius  BsBbius,  perished  with  all  his 
army,  by  the  Etruscan  nations,  so  that  none  was  left  to  an- 
nounce it  at  Eome.  After  that,  the  consul  Eulvius  pro- 
ceeded with  an  army  to  G-reece,  to  the  mountains  that  are 
called  Olympus,  where  many  of  that  people  had  fled  to  a 
&stness.  Tnen,  in  the  fight,  when  they  would  capture  the 
fastness,  many  of  the  Eomans  were  shot  with  arrows  and 
struck  with  stones.  When  the  consul  was  sensible  that  they 
could  not  take  the  fastness,  ,he  commanded  some  of  the  army 
to  depart  from  the  fastness,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  flee 
towards  the  others,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  that  they 
might  thereby  entice  out  those  that  were  there  within.  In 
the  flight,  when  the  inhabitants  fled  back  towards  the  fast- 
ness, forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  those  that  were 
left  surrendered  to  him.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Marcius 
went  with  an  ^rmy  to  the  land  of  Liguria,  and  was  put  to  ^ 
flight,  and  four  thousand  of  his  army  were  slain.  When 
Marcus  Claudius  and  Marcellus  Quintus  were  consuls, 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  slew  the  Boman  ambassadors,  and 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  to  the  senate,  that  he  might  allay 
their  anger ;  and,  although  he  did  so,  when  he  came  home 
Philip  commanded  his  other  son  to  kill  him  with  poison,  be- 
cause he  accused  him  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  him  before 
the  senate.  At  the  same  time,  Annibal  voluntarily  killed 
himself  by  poison.  At  that  same  time,  appeared  the  island 
of  Vulcan,  m  Sicily,  which  had  not  been  seen  before  then. 
At  that  time  the  consul,.  Quintus  Fulvius,  fought  against 
the  further  Spaniards,  and  had  victory.  When  Lepidus 
Mucins  was  consul,  that  most  fierce  nation  caUed  the  £as- 
temae  (but  now  called  Hungarii)  resolved  to  make  war  on 
the  Eomans.  They  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Perseus, 
the  Macedonian  king.  At  that  time  the  river  Danube  was 
so  greatlT^  frozen  over,  that  they  trusted  that  they  could  pass 
over  the  ice,  but  almost  all  of  them  there  perished.  When 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Gains  Cassius  were  consuls,  the 
Macedonian  war  took  place,  which  may  well  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  wars,  because  in  those  days  all  the  Italians 
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maDum  on  pulcume.  ^  eac  Fhtolomeuf  ^ypta  c^ain^.  3 
Spjeatuf  liappabocia  cynmj.  -}  6uineiuf  Spa  cynmj.  3 
QOs^niffa  NumetSia  cynm j ;  •  jfiab  P^f euf e  GOaecebonia  cy- 
nin^e.  him  pa&pon  on  pulnime  ealle  Thpaci  -}  ILpice.  -}  palSe 
y»Y  ])e  hy  tofomne  comon.  Romane  |nipbon  ^ejdymeb.  ^  pa;5e 
])»f  »t  ot$pmn  jepeohte  hy  papbon  eac  2;e^y™^*  1  »pcep 
fam  jepeohtum  Pepfeuf  ps&f  ealne  )>one  2;ei^i  Romane  fpi^ 
fpencenbe.  "3  fit$5an  he  pop  on  Ilipice.  -}  abpsec  Sulcamim 
heopa  buph.  f  eo  paef  Romanmn  wabeppeob,  '^  micel  ]>aef  mann- 
cynnef .  pim  acpealbe  fum  OOs&cebonie  Isebbe ;  •  JEtpcefk  )nun 
^epeaht  Luciup  Gmihup  pe  conpul  pitS  Peppeap  ^  hme  op^ponn. 
-}  hip  polcep  opploh  xx.  M.  "j  he  pylp  aac  ^am  cjT^pe  ot$pl^.  3 
pat$e  SBptep  )mm  ^epan^en  peaptS.  ;)  to  Rome  bpoht;.  -^  Jwp 
oppla^en.  -}  mone^a  jepeoht  ^epupbon  on  ])am  bapim  on 
monejmn  lanbum.  f  hit  nu  ip  to  lon^pnm  ealle  to  pecj^ume  > 
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iGptep  ]»am  )>e  Romebnph  ^etmibpeb  paep  yi.  hnnb  pmtrpnm 
ysLp&  Luciup  Lucmrap.  "^  LucuUup  !Rvi\a}  p»pon  conpolaf .  peqit^ 
Romanum  pe  m»pta  e^e  ppam  Scdtipepum.  Ippania  polce.  *] 
nanne  mann  na&pbon  "pe  ])ibep  mib  pypbe  boppte  ^epapan. 
bucan  8cipion  ]>am  conpule.  pe  p»p  »ptep  )>am  p»pelte  Sf7]u- 
canup  haten.  pop))on  ]>e  he  y&  ot$pe  p'Se  ]?ibep  pop  ]»i  nan 
otSep  ne  boppte.  ^eh  fe  Romane  h»pbe  ^^Topben  hpene  a&p.  f 
he  on  Spam  papan  pceolbe.  ac  he  mone^a  ^epeoht  on  Ippamiun 
on  mippenhcum  ppim  J^uphteah :  •  On  ]7am  bajum  Sepuinp 
Iralua.  8cipion  ^epepa.  ^epeaht  yiH  Lnptaniam.  Ippania  polce.  "j 
jeplymeb  peapt$:*  On  ^am  bajum  bebubon  Romana  ^obap 
]mm  penatmn  f  mon  theatpum  pophte  him  to  plejan.  ac  hit 
Scipio^  optpaebhce  him  abeab.  f  hy  hit  ne  an^^unnon.  ^  eac 
pylp  psebe.  ya,  he  ham  op  Ippamam  com.  f  hit  p»pe  pe  msepta 
unp»b. "]  pe  ma&pta  jebpola ;  •  Py  ))a  Romane  pop  hip  cibmje. 
-}  ^uph  hip  lape.  opephypbon  fam  ^obum.  '^  eaiXi  f  peoh  ■}>  hi 
])»pto  pamnob  ha&pbon.  pe  hy  pi9  )mm  pylum.  -}  pi9  }mm.  popce 
pyllan  polban.  hy  hit  pi9  ot$pum  t$in^m  pealban  *  •  Nu  maeg 
]>am  cpiptenan  ^pcomian.  fe  ppylc  beopol^ylb  InpitfS ']  b^onjaS. 
fa,  pe  fefe  cpipt^en  n»p.    hit  ppa  ppiSe    FOf^-eah.   fefe   hit 
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were  in  aid  of  the  Eomans,  and  also  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Massanissa,  king  of  Numidia.  And  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  there  were  in  aid  all  the  Thracians  and 
Illyrians.  And  soon  after  they  came  together,  the  Bomans 
were  put  to  flight,  and  soon  after,  in  a  second  battle,  they 
were  also  put  to  flight;  and  after  those  battles,  Perseus 
greatly  harassed  the  Romans  all  that  year,  and  afterwards 
marched  into  Illyria,  and  took  their  town  of  Sulcanum, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Eomans,  and  of  the  people  some  he 
slew,  some  led  into  Macedonia.  Alter  that,  Lucius  JEmilius, 
the  consul,  fought  against  Perseus  and  oyercame  him,  and 
slew  twenty  thousand  of  his  army,  and  he  himself  on  that 
occasion  fled,  and  soon  afterwards  was  captured  and  brought 
to  SU)me,  and  there  slain.  And  there  were  many  wars  in 
those  days  in  many  lands,  which  it  ia  now  too  tedious  to 
relate. 


xn. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  years,  when  Lu- 
cius Licinius  and  Lucullus  Aulus  were  consuls,  the  Romans 
were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  Celtiberians,  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  had  no  man  who  durst  proceed  thither  with  an  army, 
except  the  consul  Scipio,  who  after  that  expedition  was  called 
Africaaus,  because  he  a  second  time  went  whither  no  other 
durst  [go]  ;  although  the  Eomans,  a  Kttle  while  before,  had 
decreed  that  he  should  go  to  Asia;  but  he  fought  many 
battles  in  Spain  with  divers  victories.  Li  those  days,  Servius 
Galba,  a  companion  of  Scipio,  fought  against  the  Lusitanians, 
a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  defeated.  In  those  days,  the  Eo- 
man  gods  commanded  the  senate  to  build  them  a  theatre 
for  plays ;  but  Scipio  oftentimes  enjoined  them  not  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  also  himself  said,  when  he  came  from  Spain, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  and  the  greatest 
«rror.  The  Eomans  then,  through  his  chiding  and  his  advice, 
eontemned  the  gods ;  and  all  the  money  that  they  had  thereto 
collected,  with  which  they  had  intended  to  pay  for  the  pillars 
and  for  the  work,  they  paid  for  other  things.  Now  may 
those  Christians  feel  shame,  who  love  and  cultivate  such 
idolatry;  when  he,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  so  greatly 
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jryjitJpian  fceolbe.  sdpoeji  heopa  apiiun  jepunan!-  iEj*:ep 
))am  SejLUiuf  Iralua  pop  eft  on  Luj'itaiye.  "^  ppii$  ^enamon  jntS 
hy.  J  hy  unbep  fam  jipitSe  bef pac ;  •  8eo  b»b  peap'S  popn^ 
Romanum  to  })ain  m»ftau  heapme.  f  him  nan  pole  ne  jetpu* 
pobe.  J>e  him  unbep]7eoh  paef  ]  • 
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iEptep  f  am  )>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pmtpum 
']  II.  ^afa  Eenfopmuf  QOapcuf  "3  OOanliuf  Lucmp^  pa&pon  con- 
pilaf.  })a  jepeap^  f  ^pibbe  jepmn  Romana  ;]  Laptama.  3 
jepeap^  -Jwt  fenatuf  him  betpeonum.  jip  hy  mon  tSpibban  pi^e 
opeppunne.  ^  mon  ealle  Captama  topuppe.  "}  ept  penbon 
Scipian  fibep.  ^  he  hi  aet  heopa  popman  jepeohte  jeplymbe.  3 
bebpap  into  £aptaina ;  •  iEptep  fam  hy  bs&ban  ppitSep  Romane. 
ac  hit  8cipio  nolbe  him  alypan  pit$  nanmn  otJpmn  tSinje.  buton 
hy  him  ealle  heopa  psepeno  a^eapon.  -}  })a  buph  popleton.  ^  f 
nan  ne  paete  h^e  x.  milmn  neah  ]  •  ^ptep  J>am  fe  ^  jebon 
paep.  hy  cpa&bon  f  him  leop]ie  psepe  f  hi  mib  ]7a&pe  bypi^ 
a&tjaebepe  poppupbon.  f onne  hi  mon  buton  him  topuppe*  j 
him  ept  ps&peno  pophton.  ))a  f  e  ipen  haepbon.  "3  }?a  )>e  na&pbon. 
hy  pophton  pume  op  peolppe.  pume  op  tpeopum.  j  ^epetcon 
him  to  cyninjum  tpejen  paptepbalap'.*  Nu  ic  piUe.  cp»9 
Opopup.  pecjan  hulucu  heo  paep  hype  ^^mbejanjep  xxx.  mila 
bpab.  "3  eaU  heo  psep  mib  pse  utan  be^anjen.  butan  tSpim 
milum.  "3  pe  peall  pa&p  xx.  pota  t$icce. ;]  yL  ealna  heah.  ^  J^sep 
pa&p  bmnan  otSep  laeppe  paepten.  on  fam  pa&p  chpe.  f  pa&p  tp^pa 
mila  heah^  ;•  Py  fa  Captainienpep  aet  fam  cyppe  fam  buph 
apepebon.  ]>eh  pe  Scipio  aep  pela  ^a&p  peallep  tobpocen  haepbe.  j 
pitS^an  hampeapb  pop ;  • 

Da]7a  Eneo  Eopneliup  ;]  Lentulup  Luciliup  pa&pon  conpulap. 
fa  pop  Scipio  tJpibban  pi^e  on  Spppice.  to  J?on  f  he  fohte 
Laptaman  topeoppan.  "3  fa  he  f a&p  com.  he  pa&p  vi.  ba^ap  on 
fa  buph  peohtenbe.  66  fa  buphpape  baebon  f  hy  mopton  been 
heopa  unbepfeopap.  fa  hy  bepepian  ne  mihton>  Da  het 
Scipio  ealle  fa  pipmenn.  fo&pa  pa&p  xxvi.  M.  "3  fa  fa  pa&pneb* 
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despised  it,  who  should  have  furthered  it  according  to  their 
own  custom.  After  that,  Servius  Galba  went  again  to  Lusi- 
tania,  and  made  peace  with  them,  and  during  that  peace  cir-> 
cumvented  them.  That  deed  was .  almost  of  the  greatest 
Harm  to  the  Eomans,  so  that  no  people  would  trust  them 
who  was  subject  to  them. 

xin. 

iikr  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  two  years, 
when  Censorinus  Marcus  and  Lucius  ManHius  were  consuls, 
there  happened  the  third  war  of  the  Eomans  and  Cartha- 
ginians :  and  the  senate  agreed  among  themselves^  that,  if 
they  overcame  them  a  third  time,  they  would  destroy  all 
Carthage.  And  they  again  sent  Scipio  thither,  and  in  their 
first  battle  he  put  them  to  flight  and  drove  them  into  Car- 
thage. After  that,  they  sumL  the  Bomans  for  peace ;  but 
Scipio  would  not  grant  it  them  on  any  other  condition,  except 
they  would  all  give  up  their  weapons,  and  abandon  the  city, 
and  that  no  one  should  settle  nearer  than  ten  miles  to  it. 
After  that  was  done,  they  said  that  they  would  rather  perish 
together  with  the  city,  than  that  it  should  be  destroyed  with- 
out them ;  and  they  again  made  themselves  weapons,  those 
that  had  iron ;  and  those  that  had  not,  made  them,  some  of 
silver,  some  of  wood,  and  appointed  the  two  Asdrubals  for 
their  kings.  Now  I  will,  says  Orosius,  relate  how  in  circuit 
it  was  thirty  miles  about,  and  was  aU.  without  surrounded 
with  sea,  except  three  miles ;  and  the  wall  was  twenty  feet 
thick  and  forty  ells  high ;  and  within  there  was  another  less 
fastness,  on  the  sea-shore,  that  was  two  miles  high.  The 
Carthaginians  then,  at  that  time,  defended  the  city,  although 
Scipio  had  before  broken  down  much  of  the  waU,  and  after* 
wajrds  returned  homewards. 

When  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  were  consuls, 
Scipio  proceeded  a  third  time  to  AMca,  because  he  intended 
to  destroy  Carthage ;  and  when  he  came  there  he  was  six 
days  fighting  against  the  city,  until  the  citizens  prayed  that 
they  might  be  their  thralls,  as  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves. Thereupon  Scipio  commanded  all  the  women,  of 
whom  there  were  tweniy-six  thousand,  and  then  the  men, 
the  niunber  of  whom  was  thirty  thousand  [to  go  out]  ;  and 
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menn  ]78&pa  pKf  xxx.  M.  •]  fe  cyninj  pajrepbal  time  fylpne 
acpealbe. ;]  hif  pip  mib  hype  cpam  pinum  hi  pylpe  fopbaepnbe 
pop  ]7a&f  cynin^ep  beat$e.  3  Scipio  het  ealle  ]7a  buph  topeoppan. 
J  8&lcne  hiepe  ptan  tobeatan.  f  hy  to  nanum  pealle  piS'San  ne 
mihton.  "3  peo  buph  mnepeapb  bapn  xvi.  ba^ap.  ymb  vu.  hunb 
pmtpa  J?»p  fe  heo  a&p  j^etimbpeb  ps&p;.  Da  paep -f  6pibbe 
^epinn  ^eenbob  Pumca  3  Romana.  on  J?am  peop^an  ^eape  ))8&p 
]?e  hic  8&P  on^unnen  paep.  ))eh  ])e  Romane  ha&pbon  sep  lan^pum 
^emot  ymbe  'f,  hpsetSep  him  ps&bhqie  paepe.  ]7e  hi  }>a  buph 
mib-ealle  popbybon.  '^  hy  a  p^^an  on  ]7a  healpe  ppitS  haepbon. 
]>e  hy  hi  pt»nban  popletan.  ro  pon  j$  him  ^epinn  ept  )>onan 
apoce.  popJ)on  hy  onbpeban.  jip  hi  hpilum  ne  punnon.  -p  hy  to 
patJe  aplapebon  ^  aeap^abon*.*  8pa^  f  eop  Romanum  nu  ept 
cut5  peapt$.  pt5t$an  pe  cpiptenbom  pa&p.  cp»t$  Opopiup.  f  je 
eoppa  ylbpena  hpetptan  poplupon.  eoppa  jepmna.  3  eoppep 
hpaetjcipep.  popfon  je  pynbon  nu  utan  pa&tte  3  innan  hla&ne. 
ac  eoppe  ylbpan  pa&pon  utan  hla&ne  "}  mnan  pa&tte.  ptpon^ep 
mobep  ;3  p»ptep  ;•  Ic  nat  eac.  cpa&6  he.  hu  nytt  ic  ]^  hpde 
beo.  ^e  ic  Jwip  popb  pppece.  buton  f  ic  mm  jeppmc  amyppe> 
pit  bit$  eac  2;eopnhc.  f  mon  heapbhce  ^mbe  ^one  hnepceptan 
mealm-ptan.  a&ptep  )7am  f  he  thence  ])one  peleptan  hpetjtan 
on  to  ^epaecanne :-  Spa  }>onne  ip  me  nu  ppii$e  eappei$e  heopa 
mob  to  ahpettan.  nu  hit  naSop  nele  beon.  ne  pceapp  ne 
heapb:- 
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I. 

IE  pat.  cpa&'5  Opopiup.  hpa&t  pe  Romana  jilp  ppitSopt  ip.  pop]>on 
fe  hi  maneja  pole  opeppunnan.  ^  mane^a  cynin^ap  bepopan 
heopa  tpiumphan  optpa&bhce  bpipan.  f  pmbon  )>a  ^obcunban 
tiba.  f e  hy  ealne  pej  popejilpatJ.  jehcopt  ^am  fe  hi  nu  cpa&bon. 
f  fa  tiba  him  anum  ^epealbe  pa&pan.  -}  na&pan  eallum  polce.  ac 
f  aep  hi  hit  ^eopne  on2;itan  cuiSan.  f  onne  pa&pon  hi  eallum  pol- 
cum  ^ema&nel*  Ijip  hi  fonne  cpe^atS.  f  fa  tiba  jobe  pa&pon. 
popfon  hi  fa  ane  buph  peh^e  ^ebyban.  f onne  majon  hi  pihtop 
cpe5an.  f  fa  pa&pan  fa  unjepa&h^eptan.  popfon  fe  tSupih  f aepe 
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the  king  Asdrubal,  killed  himself,  and  his  wife  with  her  two 
sons  burned  themselves,  because  of  the  king's  death ;  and 
Scipio  commanded  all  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  every 
hewn  stone  to  be  beaten  to  pieces,  that  they  might  not  after- 
wards [serve]  for  any  wall.  And  the  city  within  was  burning 
for  sixteen  days,  about  seven  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  built.  Then  was  the  third  war  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Eomans  ended,  in  the  fourth  year  froni  the 
time  when  it  was  first  begun ;  although  the  Eomans  had  pre- 
viously a  long  consultation,  as  to  whether  it  were  more  advi- 
sable totally  to  destroy  the  city,  that  they  might  ever  after 
have  peace  on  that  side,  or  they  should  leave  it  standing, 
that  war  might  afterwards  be  raised  up  ftom  thence ;  because 
they  dreaded,  if  they  had  not  sometimes  war,  that  they  would 
too  quickly  become  slothful  and  spiritless.  So  that  it  is  now 
manifest  to  you,  Eomans,  that  since  Christianity  was,  says 
Orosius,  that  ye  have  lost  the  whetstone  of  your  forefathers, 
of  your  wars  and  your  energy ;  because  ye  are  now  fat  with- 
out and  lean  within ;  but  your  forefathers  were  lean  without 
and  fat  within,  of  strong  and  firm  mind.  I  also  know  not, 
says  he,  how  useful  I  may  be  while  I  am  speaking  these 
w(»rds,  or  whether  I  may  lose  my  labour.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable ffflr  a  man  to  rub  hardly  the  softest  metal,  if  he 
intends  the  most  excellent  whetstone  to  work  upon  it.  So 
then  it  is  to  me  now  very  difficult  to  whet  their  mood,  now 
when  it  will  be  neither  sharp  nor  hard. 


BOOK  V. 

I. 

I  KKOW,  says  Orosius,  what  the  Eoman  vaunt  chiefly  is ;  [it 
is]  because  they  have  overcome  many  nations  and  have  often- 
times driven  many  kings  before  their  triumphs.  Those  are  the 
blessed  times  that  they  are  always  boasting  of,  as  if  they  now 
said,  that  those  times  were  given  to  them  alone,  and  not  to 
all  people ;  but,  if  they  could  well  understand  it,  they  were 
common  to  all  nations.  But  if  they  say  that  those  times 
were  good,  because  they  made  one  city  prosperous,  then  more 
justly  may  they  say,  that  they  were  the  most  unhappy,  be- 
cause through  the  pride  of  that  one  city,  all  the  others  were 
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anpe  bup^e  pleneeo  jmpbon  ealle  o^pe  to  ysBfolan  jebone :-  I^p 
hi  ]>oime  y»Y  ne  jdypan.  acpan  ]>oime  I&alia.  hypa  agene  laab- 
leobe.  hu  him  ]ya  tiba  ^ehcobon.  ]»  hi  man  floh  3  h]^be.  3  on 
o'Spe  hmb  fealbe  xx.  pinjt]m  3  0.  ^ip  hi  ]K)nne  him  ne  jelypan. 
aqije  Jwnne  Ifpame.  'pe  f  ylce  paepan  bpeo^enbe  tpa  hiuib 
pmrpa.  "3  mAm^e  o^pe  J^eoba.  3  eac  ]>a  mane^;an  cynmjaf.  hu 
him  hcobe.  ftmae  hi  man  on  ^eocon  3  on  pacentan  bepopan 
heopa  tpiumphan  bpipon.  him  to  ^pe.  pit$  Romane  peapb.  "} 
fylS^an  on  capcepnum  la^on.  olS  ]^  hi  beal$e  fpulton ; .  2Snb 
hi  mamje  cynmjaf  jeppenctan.  to  )>on  "p  hi  eal  ^pealbon  f  hi 
fOTOte  ba&pbon.  jnlS  heopa  eapman  hpe ;  •  !Rc  pop^n  hit  if  up 
uncat$  3  unjelypebhc.  popfon  }>e  pe  pynb  on  5am  ppiSe.ge- 
bopene.  ]>e  hi  ]>a  uneaSe  heopa  peoph^  mib  jeceapobon '  •  £)»t 
psep  py^an  Ejiipt  ^ebopen  p»p.  f  pe  pa&pon  op  »lcon]»e(^^me 
alypebe.  3  op  s&lcon  e^e.  ^p  pe  him  pul^an^an  pyllasS  *. 


II. 

w^ptep  Jwon  pe  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  pasp  vi.  hunb 
pmtpmn  "3  vi.  "^  pasp  py  ilcan  ^eape  ]?e  Laptaina  topoppen  pa&p. 
8&ptep  hype  hpype.  Irneo  Lopnehup  ■]  Lentulup  Lucio^  to- 
puppon  Eopmthmn.  ealpa  Epeaca  heapob-buph;«  On  hype 
bpjue  ^emultan  ealle  )>a  anhcneppa  to^s&bepe.  pe  ]>8&p  binnan 
pa&pan.  je  jylbene.  je  pylppene.  je  s&pene.  je  cr^pene.  3  on 
pyttap  bepuncon ; .  Ijit  to-ba&je  man  ha&t  Eopinthipce  patu 
ealle  pe  f  a&pop  jepophte  pa&pan.  popf  on  pe  hi  pint  pa&^epan  ^ 
byppan  ^onne  a&ni^e  o^pe  > 

On  f  am  ba^um  paap  an  hypbe  on  pippanium  pe  paep  Uepiatup 
haten.  ■]  pa&p  mycel  ^eopman.  -)  on  ^a&pe  ptalunje  he  peap^ 
peapepe.  3  on  ]>am  praplace  he  him  ^eteah  to  mycehie  man- 
pultum.  3  mani^e  tunap  opephep^obe  ;•  iEptep  pwn  hip  pepob 
peox  to  pcm  ppitSe  f  he  mani^e  lanb  pophep^obe.  -)  Romanmn 
peap5  micel  eje  ppam  him.  -}  Uetihup  ]>one  conpul  onjean  hme 
mib  pypbe  penban.  ■]  he  )>a&p  jeplymeb  peapt$.  "3  hip  p(^ep  pe 
msepta  ba&l  oppla^en ; .  ^t  oBpum  cyppe  fybep  pop  Iiamp 
Folucmp  pe  conpul.  ■]  eac  geplymeb  peaptS ; .  Mv  tSpibban  eyppe 
fj^bep  pop  Elaubiup  pe  conpul.  ■]  ]>ohte  f  he  Romana  bypmop 
^ebetanpceolbe.  ac  he  hit  on  ]7am  paepelbe  ppy^op  ^eyhte.  3  nn- 
ea'Se  p}rlp  a^j  com  *  •  JBpt^  pom  Uepiatup  ^emettcmib  t$pim 
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reduced  to  indigence.  But  if  they  do  not  beliey©  tins,  1^ 
them  afik  the  Italians,  their  own  countrymen,  how  they  liked 
those  times,  when  they  were  slain,  and  oppressed,  and.  sold 
into  other  lands  for  a  hundred  and  twenfy  years  ?  But  if 
they  do  not  believe  them,  let  them  ask  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  suffering  the  same  for  two  hundred  years,  and  many 
other  nations.  And  also  the  many  kings,  how  they  liked  it, 
when  in  yokes  and  in  chains  they  w^e  driven  in  pride  before 
their  triumphs  towards  Eome,  and  afterwards  lay  in  prisons 
until  they  perished  by  death?  And  many  kings  they 
afflicted,  that  they  might  give  them  all  that  they  had  for 
their  miserable  life.  But  therefore  it  is  unknown  to  us  and 
incredible,  because  we  are  bom  in  that  peace  that  they  could 
hardly  buy  with  their  lives.  It  was  after  Christ  was  bom 
that  we  were  redeemed  jfrom  every  thrddom  and  from  every 
fear,  if  we  will  fiilfil  his  precepts. 


n. 

After  Borne  had  been  buUt  six  hundred  and  six  years,  that 
was  in  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed: 
after  its  fall,  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  destroyed 
Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  its  burning, 
all  the  statues  that  were  in  it,  were  melted  together,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  brazen,  or  of  copper,  and  sunk  into  pits.  Yet  to 
this  day  we  call  Corinthian  vessels  all  that  were  made 
thereof;  for  they  are  fairer  and  dearer  than  any  others. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  shepherd  in  Spain,  who  was 
named  Yiriathus,  and  was  a  great  thief,  and  in  his  stealing 
he  became  a  robber,  and  in  his  robberies  drew  to  him  a  large 
force  of  men,  and  plundered  many  towns.  After  that  his 
gang  increased  so  much  that  he  ravaged  many  lands,  and  the 
Bomans  were  in  great  dread  of  him,  and  sent  the  consul  Ye- 
tiliuB  against  him  with  an  army,  and  he  was  there  put  to 
flight,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  slain.  At  the 
second  time,  Caius  Plautius  the  consul  proceeded  thither, 
and  was  also  put  to  flight.  At  the  third  time,  the  consul 
Claudius  proceeded  thither,  and  thought  that  he  would  re- 
pair the  Boman  disgrace ;  but  he  in  that  expedition  rather 
increased  it,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty.    After  that 
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bunb  manna.  Romana  an  M.  on  anum  puba.  fs&ji  pa&f  Uepiatuf  ef 
folcef  hunb-feofontij  opflajen.  ^  Romana  ni.  bunb.  3  ]>a  o5pe 
jeplymebe  pupban ;.  On  )7am  pleame  peaptJ  an  Fepiacuj-  ]>e^eii 
J>am  ot5pum  Co  lan^e  a&ptep-pyljenbe.  otS  man  hif  hopj-  imbep 
him  opfceat.  ]7a  polbeui  ])a  oSpe  ealle  hme  8&nne  ojiflean.  otSSe 
^ebmbaa.  )7a  floh  he  anej*  mannef  hopj*.  mib  hif  fpeopbe.  f 
him  panb  f  heapob  op.  ptStSan  paep  eallum  Jam  o^pmn  ppi 
mycel  eje  ppam  hmi.  f  hi  hme  ^eceui  ne  bopptan ; .  ^ftep 
faxa  Sppiup  Elaubmp  j"e  conpul  jepeahc  pit5  Irallie.  3  )7a&p 
jepljmeb  peaptS.  "j  patSe  faep  ept  pypbe  jela&bbe  pi^  hi.  3  pje 
ha&fbe.  ^  heopa  opploh  vi.  M. ;.  Da  he  hampeapb  pa&p.  )?a  baeb 
he  f  man  bybe  bep opan  him  ]7one  tpiimxphan.  ac  Romane  him 
untpeophce  hip  poppypnbon.  ■]  hit  unbep  f  labebon.  pop]>on  }>e 
he  8BJ1  »c  ]?am  o^pum  cyppe  p je  na&pbe ; .  iEptep  }>am  ps&p 
ppa  mycel  man-q?eahn  on  Rome,  f  )>8&p  nan  uten-cumen  man 
cuman  ne  boppte.  '^  mani^e  lanb  binnan  ]78&pe  bypi^  paepon 
butan  a&lcimi  yppepeapbe ; .  pi  piCon  feah  f  f  ilce  ypel  opep- 
eobe  bucan  jebloce.  jya.  fa  mane^an  »p  b^bon  ]>e  hi  penbon  f 
by  mib  heopa  beopolj^lbmn  jejrypeb  ha&pbon ; .  Butan  tpeon. 
jip  hi  fa  blotan  mihtan.  hi  polban  pecjean  f  him  heopa  jobap 
^ehulpan ; .  35c  hit  p»p  Efobej-  jipu.  f  ealle  fa  la^on  f e  hit  bon 
pceolban.  o^  hit  pylp  opepeobe  *.  -iEptep  fam  Faniup  pe  conpul 
pop  mib  pypbe  on^ean  Fepiatup.  •^  jeplymeb  peaptS  *,.  8e  conpul 
jebybe  eallum  Romanum  fa  bypmephceptan  ba&be.  fa  he 
appeon  op  Scif  f  lum  pyx  bunb  manna  to  him  hip  ^ef  optena.  j 
fa  hi  him  to  coman.  bet  bim  eallum  fa  hanba  op-aceoppan^  *  • 
^ftep  fam  pop  Pompeiup  pe  conpul  on  Numantmap.  Ippania 
feobe.  ;j  jeplymeb  peapIS;.  Ymbe  peopeptyne  jeap  fa&p.fe 
Uepiatup  pi^  Romane  onjan.  he  peaptS  ppam  hip  a^enum  man- 
num  opplajen.  ■]  fpa  opt  j"pa  hme  Romane  mib  jepeohte  je- 
pohton.  he  hi  pmle  jeplymbe ; .  D»p  b^ban  f  eah  Romane  lytic 
tpeopf a.  f  him  fa  ps&pan  latJe  3  unpyp^e  f e  heopa  hlapopb 
beppicon.  feah  fe  hi  him  leana  to  fs&pe  tibe  penban  ;*  Ic  pceal 
eac  nybe  f apa  mane^a  ^epinna  ^eppipan.  fe  on  fam  eapt- 
lanbum  ^^epupban.  hip  me  j'ceal  afpeotan  pop  Romana  S^pm* 
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Viriathus,  with  three  hundred  men,  met  with  a  thousand 
Bomans  in  a  wood,  where  of  Viriathus'  people  seventy  were 
slain,  and  of  the  Eomans  three  hundred,  and  the  others  were 
put  to  flight.  In  the  flight  there  was  a  soldier  of  Viriathus 
following  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  others,  until  his 
horse  was  slain  under  him,  when  all  the  others  [Eomans] 
would  slay  or  bind  him,  a  single  man.  Thereupon  he  slew  a 
man's  horse  with  his  sword,  so  that  its  head  flew  off,  where- 
upon the  others  were  in  such  great  fear  of  him  that  they 
durst  not  encounter  him.  After  that,  the  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  fought  against  the  Gtiuls,  and  was  put  to  flight, 
and  soon  after  again  led  an  army  against  them,  and  had  the 
victory,  and  slew  six  thousand  of  them.  When  on  his  return 
home,  he  begged  that  the  triumph  might  be  brought  to  meet 
him ;  but  the  Eomans  positively  refused  it,  and  excused  it 
under  the  [plea]  that  he  previously,  on  the  other  occasion, 
had  not  the  victory.  After  that  there  was  so  great  a  pesti- 
lence at  Eome  that  no  stranger  durst  come  thither,  and  many 
lands  within  the  city  were  without  any  inheritor.  They 
knew,  however,  that  the  same  evil  would  pass  away  without 
sacrifice,  as  the  many  others  had  done,  that  they  imagined 
they  had  repressed  by  their  idolatries,  "Without  doubt,  if 
they  could  then  have  sacrificed,  they  would  have  said  that 
their  gods  had  helped  them.  But  it  was  God's  grace  that 
they  all  lay  [sick]  who  shoidd  have  done  it,  until  it  passed 
over  of  itself  After  that,  Fabius,  the  consul,  marched  with 
an  army  against  Viriathus,  and  was  put  to  flight.  The  con- 
sul did  a  most  disgraceful  deed  for  all  the  Eomans,  when  he 
enticed  to  him  from  Scythia  six  hundred  men  of  his  associates, 
and  when  they  came  to  him,  commanded  the  hands  of  them 
all  to  be  cut  off.  After  that  the  consul  Pompeius  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  nation  of  Spain,  and  was  put  to 
flight.  About  fourteen  years  from  the  time  when  Viriathus 
began  to  [make  war]  against  the  Eomans,  he  was  slain  by 
his  own  men ;  and  as  often  as  the  Eomans  had  sought  him 
with  battle,  he  always  put  them  to  flight.  There,  however,  the 
Eomans  showed  a  little  regard  to  faith,  and  that  those  were 
hateftil  to  them  and  unworthy  who  betrayed  their  lord, 
although  the^  at  that  time  expected  rewards.  I  shall  ako 
from  necessity  pass  in  silence  the  many  wars  which  took 
place  in  the  east  lands.    I  shall  grow  weary  of  these  Soman 
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num : .  On  ]>»pe  tibe  GOiqubatij- .  Paptba  cyninj.  ^eeobe  Babi- 
loniam.  ";}  ealle  ]«.  lanb  ]>e  betpeox  ))am  tpam  ean  p»pon, 
pinbuf e  ;]  Ibafpe.  ])a  ps^pon  »p  on  Eomana  anpealbe.  ^  p^an 
he  gebp»bbe  bif  juoe  ei^ft  0*5  Inbea  ^in»po.  "^  Demetpiuf . 
Spa  cymn^.  hme  tpipa  nub  pypbe  ^efohte  * .  JEtc  oSpnm  d^pe 
he  peapS  jepb^meb.  s&t  ot&pmn  ^ejran^en  * .  pe  p»f  on  Rorosna 
anpealbe.  popj^on  ]>e  hi  hme  peep  ^efetton;.  i®)t;ep  )»ani 
GOancmuj'  pe  conpul  pop  on  Numantine.  Ippania  pole,  "j  fs^ 
pep  pinnenbe.  66  he  nam  ppi^  piS  'p  pole. "]  p;^an  hme  ape^ 
bept»l ; .  Da  he  ham  com.  ]n  heton  hme  Romane  ^ebmbm.  -] 
^bpmjan  b^opan  Nmnantia  ps&pt:enep  ^eate  \ .  £^  na^ep  ne 
hine  ]>a  ept  ham  lasban  ne  bopptan.  fe  hme  ]r^bep  Is&bban.  ne 
hip  y&  onpon  nolbon.  ]7ehme  man  to  bpohte.  ac  ppit$e  hpeopkce 
ppa  ^ebenb  he  on  anpe  pcxvpe  beppan  ]>am  ^eate  psBp  pumenbe. 
08  he  hip  hp  pplec ; . 

On  }>am  ba^^um  Bputup  pe  conpol  opploh  Ippama  polcep  Lx. 
iL  ]wi  psepan  Lapcaniam  on  pultnmie.  "3  paiSe  ]>»p  he  pop  epc 
on  Luptame.  "3  hypa  opploh  l.  M.  3  vi.  M.  ^epen^ ;.  On  yean 
bi^;mn  pop  Lepibup  pe  conpul  on  ]»  neapan  Ippame.  '^  ^eplymeb 
peap!S.  "3  hip  polcep  piep  oppla^en  yi.  M.  "j  ]7a  ]>e  ]>a&p  ape^  coman. 
hi  otSplujon  mib  ]>am  m»pt:an  bipmope:-  Pp»6ep  Bomane 
hit  piton  sem^pm  men  to  pee^anue.  hp»t  heopa  polcep  on 
Ippaniam  on  peapa  ^ei^on  poppupbe.  ]>onne  hi  ppam  ^ep»lijum 
tibum  plpa;5.  )H>nne  pepon  ]7a  him  pylpum  yn  un^epseh^- 
eptani* 

Da]7a  8epamp  Pulmup  -}  Flaccup  Qmntup  p»pon  conpiiap^. 
penfitS  on  Rome  an  cilb  jebopen  f  hsepbe  peopep  pet.  "3  peiip^ 
hanba.  ^  peopep  ea^an.  -^  peopep  eapan'.-  On  ]iam  ^ape 
iq-ppan^  up  €tna  pyp  on  Sicihum.  -j  mape  ]>8ep  lanbep  popbs&pnbe 
pQuiae  hit  »ppe  a&p  b^f^be  *.  • 


III. 

^ptep  ysm  )>e  Romana  buph  jetsmbpeb  pe&p  yi.  hunb 
jnntpimi  3  xx.  y&f9.  QOancmup  '^'^^be  fane  ^^lelan  ppj^  on 
Nmnantmm.  ppa  hit  Romane  p^^lp  p»bon.  f  unbep  heopa 
anpealbe  nan  bypmophcpe  bteb  ne  ^^mpbe.  buton  on  fim 
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waf  s«  At  that  time,  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Farthians, 
conquered  Babylonia  and  all  the  lands  that  were  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  Indus  aud  the  Hydaspes,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  Eoman  power :  and  afterwards  he  extended 
his  dominion  east  as  far  as  the  confines  of  India ;  and  De- 
metrius, the  king  of  Asia,  sought  him  twice  with  an  army. 
At  one  time  he  was  put  to  flight,  at  the  other  captured.  He 
was  under  the  Boman  power,  because  they  had  establisdied 
him  there.  After  that,  Mancinus,  the  consul,  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  there 
warriog  until  he  made  peace  with  that  people,  and  afterwards 
stole  himself  away.  When  he  came  home,  the  Eomans 
ordered  him  to  be  bound  and  brought  before  the  gate  of  the 
fortress  of  Numantia.  Then,  neither  those  who  had  led  him 
thither  durst  lead  him  back,  nor  would  those  receive  him  to 
whom  he  was  brought ;  but  very  cruelly,  thus  bound,  he  con- 
tiaued  iu  one  place,  before  the  gate,  until  he  gave  up  his 
life. 

In  those  days,  the  consul  Brutus  slew  of  the  Spanish 
nation  sixty  thousand,  who  had  been  aiding  the  Lusltanians ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  again  proceeded  against  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  slew  Mty  thousand  of  them,  and  captured  six: 
thousand.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Lepidus  proceeded  to 
the  hither  Spain,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  six 
thousand  were  slain,  and  those  who  came  away,  fled  with 
the  greatest  disgrace.  Can  the  Bomans  reproach  any  man 
for  saying  how  many  of  their  people  perished  in  a  few  years 
in  Spain,  when  they  boast  of  happy  times,  while  those  were 
to  themselves  the  most  unhappy  ? 

"When  Servhis  !Pulvius  and  Quintus  Elaccus  were  consuls, 
a  child  was  bom  at  Bome  that  had  four  feet,  and  four  hands, 
and  four  eyes,  and  four. ears.  In  that  year  fire  sprang  up 
from  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  burned  more  of  that  land  tbui  it 
had  ever  done  before. 


III. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
when  Mancinus  made  the  evil  peace  in  Numantia,  as  the 
Bomans  themselves  said,  that,  during  their  dominion,  no 
more  disgraceful  deed  had  taken  place,  except  at  the  battle 
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jepeohte  sst  Caubenef  Fupculuf .  ]>a  fenbon  Romane  Scipion 
on  Numancie  mib  jyjibe','  pi  f^bon  on  J>am  noptS-pept  enbe 
I]fpania.  "3  hi  hi  fylp  aep  Jam  mib  1111.  M.  apepebon  peopeptyne 
pmcep  pi^  Romana  xl.  fit.  •]  optoft  pge  h»pbon  :•  Da  bepa&c 
hi  Scipio  healp  jeap  on  heopa  psepcene.  -j  hi  co  J>on  ^ebpocobe. 
f  him  leoppe  paep  f  hi  hi  pylpe  popnefbe.  )>onne  hi  )?a  yjimj^a 
lencj  )7popebon*..  Da  pe  Scipio  onjeat  ^  hi  ppylcep  mobep 
p»pan.  ]»  het  he  pum  hip  pole  peohtan  on  f  pa&pcen.  f  hy  mib 
J)am  f  pole  uc-aloecoban  ;•  Da  buphpape  to  fon  pajene  ;j  co 
]K)n  bbtie.  ^  hi  peohtan  moptan.  3  ^eman^  ]7am  ^epean  hi  hi 
pylp  mib  ealatS  opepbpenctan.  3  utypnenbe  pa&pon  a&t  tpam 
jeaton '  •  On  ]>sepe  bypij  paep  sepept  ealo-gepeopc  on^unnon. 
popfon  ]te  hi  pm  n»pbon  ;.  On  fam  ppiebome  peaptJ  Numantia 
bujutS  ^epeallen.  ;j  pe  b»l  )>e  )>a&p  to  lape  peapt5  popbaepnbon 
ealle  ys.  buph.  pop])on  ]>e  hi  ne  ut$on  '^  heopa  pynb  to  heopa 
ealban  jeptpeonon  pennon.  -}  8&ptep  fam  hi  hi  pylpe  on  J>am 
pype  popppilbon ; . 

Da  pe  Scipio  hme  hampeapb  penbe  op  ]7am  lanbe.  ])a  com 
him  to  an  ealb  man  pe  fBdf  Numentipe.  )?a  ppa&S^  pe  8cipio 
hme.  on  hpj'  hit  S^lanj  paepe  f  Numantie  ppa  patSe  ahnepeo- 
bon.  ppa  heapbe  ppa  hi  lanje  pa&pan.  J)a  pa&be  he  him.  f  hi 
p»pan  heapbe  ]>a  hpile  ]7e  hi  heopa  anpa&bneppe  jeheolban  him 
betpeonan.  3  anpealbnyppe.  3  pona  ppa  hi  him  betpeonum  unje- 
paebneppe  up-ahopon.  ppa  poppupbon  hi  ealle ; .  Da  peaptS  J«m 
Seipion  f  anbpypbe  ppitSe  anbpypne.  3  eallum  Romanum  pitum. 
pop  yam  anbpypbe  "3  pop  )>am  popbum  hi  pupbon  ppi^e  mib 
jeejepobe.  fa  he  ham  com.  pop^on  J>e  hi  ]ja  ha&pbon  un^epa&b* 
nyppc  bim  betpeonum  \ . 

On  ])a&pe  tibe  Epeaccup  pa&p  haten  an  J)apa  conpula,  -3  he 
pmnan  onjann  pitJ  ealle  fa  otJpe.  ot$  hi  hme  opplojon.  3  eac  on 
fa&pe  tibe  on  Sicilium  fa  f eopap  pimnan  pit$  fa  hlapopbap.  '^ 
imeatSe  opeppunnene  pupbon.  "j  vii.  M.  opjia^en  s&p  man  hi 
^ebijan  mihte.  -)  set  f aepe  anpe  bypi^;  OOintupnan  heopa  man 
ahen^  ppte  healp  hunbpeb ;. 
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of  CaudinsD  Furculae ;  the  Eomans  sent  Scipio  against  the 
Numantines  with  an  army.  They  are  in  the  north-west  end 
of  Spain,  and  had  previously  defended  themselves  with  four 
thousand  [men],  for  fourteen  years,  against  forty  thousand 
Eomans,  and  oftenest  had  victory.  Scipio  then  besieged 
them  a  half  year  in  their  fastness,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  preferred  devoting  themselves,  to  longer 
enduring  those  miseries.  When  Scipio  was  aware  that  they 
were  of  such  a  mind,  he  commanded  some  of  his  army  to 
fight  against  the  fastness,  that  they  thereby  might  entice  the 
people  out.  The  inhabitants  [were]  much  rejoiced  and  much 
elated  at  being  enabled  to  fight,  and  amid  their  joy  over- 
drenched  themselves  with  ale,  and  ran  out  at  two  gates. 
In  that  city  ale-works  were  first  begun,  because  they  had  no 
wine.  By  that  device  the  flower  of  Numantia  fell,  and  the 
part  that  was  left  burned  the  entire  city,  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  succeed  to  their  ancient 
treasures ;  and  after  that  they  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
fire. 

"When  Scipio  was  returning  homeward  from  that  land, 
there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  who  was  a  Numantine. . 
Then  Scipio  asked  him,  what  the  cause  was  that  the  Nu- 
mantines  had  so  rapidly  become  so  enervated,  so  bold  as  they 
had  long  been.  He  thereupon  said  to  him,  that  they  were 
bold  as  long  as  they  preserved  unanimity  and  simplicity 
among  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they  raised  up  mscord 
among  themselves,  they  all  perished.  To  Scipio  that  answer 
appeared  of  serious  import,  and  to  all  the  Eioman  senators ; 
by  that  answer,  and  by  those  words,  they  were  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  came  home;  because  they  then  had  discord 
among  themselves. 

At  that  time  one  of  their  consuls  was  named  Gracchus, 
and  he  began  to  war  against  all  the  others,  until  they  slew 
him.  And  also  at  that  time  in  Sicily  the  slaves  made  war  on 
their  lords,  and  were  with  difficulty  overcome,  and  seven 
thousand  slain  before  they  could  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
single  town  of  MinturnsB  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  cru- 
cified* 
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IV. 

Mpceji  yam  ]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbjieb  ymy  vi.  hanb  inntjiimi 
;]  XXI.  Luciniuf  Epafpif  fe  conpil.  he  ywf  eae  Romana  ylfoepca 
bifceop.  he  '^eYoji  mib  pypbe  on^ean  Sfiiftonicufe  ^am  cy- 
niiic^e.  fe  polbe  hun  ^ea^an  ]>a  la&ffaii  !Spam.  ]>eh  }»e  hi  a^ 
TSItraliuf.  hif  a^en  bpo^op.  hsepbe  Romanum  to  bodbabe 
jefealb;.  Lpafpife  psepon  mani^e  cynu^r  op  man^Dm 
lanbum  to  pultume  cumen.  an^  p»f  Nicomebia.  tp^n  op 
Bithinia.  6py  op  Ponto.  uu.  op  Spmenia.  v.  op  Sp^eata.  vi.  of 
Cappaboaa.  vu.  op  Fdimine.  viii.  op  Papia^oma.  *]  Jyeah^-hpaBjieiie 
pa15e  ]7»f  fe  hi  to^ebepe  comaa.  pe  conpul  peapS  aplymeb. 
j>eah  fe  he  mycehie  pulcum  h»pbe  * .  Da  '^  Peppena  ^ehypbe. 
pe  olSep  conpul.  he  pa  hpaebbce  pypbe  ^^abepabe.  3  on  pone 
cynmc^  unp»pne  becom.  pa  hip  p^pb  eall  topapen  ymf,  3  hme 
bebpap  into  anum  p»ptene.  -]  hine  bepaet  oS  hine  ealle  ]« 
buph-leobe  a^eapan  ]iam  conpule.  3  he  hme  het  pyiStSan  to 
Rome  bpmjan.  3  on  capcepne  bepcupan.  "3  he  fa&p  laej  otS  he 
hip  hp  poplet ; .  On  ]>8Bpe  tibe  !Sntiochupe.  !Xppipia  cynmje. 
^eyuhte  f  he  picejenoh  nsepbe. "]  pihiobe  f  he  Papthe  bejeate* 
-}  yybeji  pop  mib  mane^m  t$upenbmn.  3  hsM  ystp.  Pe^Ddie 
yf$ehce  opeppunnan.  *]  "pone  cynin^  opplo^on.  3  him  f  pice 
^eahnebon.  poppon^Sntiochiiq*  ne  ^ymbe  hp»t  he  h»pbe  maima 
^epimep.  '}  ne  nam  nane  pape  hpylce  hi  pa&pan.  popj^on  heopa 
p»p  ma  popcutSpa  ]70ime  aeltseppa ;.  On  p»pe  tibe  Scipio..  pe 
betpta  3  pe  pdepta  Romana  pitena  -}  ^^ena.  maanbe  hip 
eappeSa  to  Romana  ptum.  ps&p  hi  a&t  heopa  ^mote  peBfMm. 
pop  hpy  hi  hme  ppa  unpyp"8ne  on  hip  ylbe  byban.  3  ahpofae  hi. 
pop  hpi  hi  nolbon  ^etSencean  ealle  fa  bpocu  3  pa  ^ppinc  fe  he 
pop  heopa  pillan.  3  eac  pop  neob.)»eappe.  pela  pmtpa  bpeo^nbe 
p»p  unapimebhce  opt  ptSum.  "j  hu  he  hi  abybe  op  pannibalep 
]>eopbome.  3  op  mam^e  o'5pe  "Seobe.  3  hu  he  him  to  peopbome 
^epylbe  ealle  Ippame.  "j  ealle  Spppice.  3  pa  on  Jmpe  ilcan  niht. 
pe  he  on  b8&^  ]»ap  popb  ppp»c.  Romane  him  ^eSancebon  eallep 
hip  ^eppmcep  mib  pyppan  leane  poime  he  to  him  ^e&npiaiefy 
hsepbe.  p&  hi  hme  on  hip  bebbe  apmopebaa  3  a'SpypomobiBi.  f 
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IV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years,  the  consul,  Licinius  Grassus,  who  was  also  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Bomans,  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  the  king,  who  would  appropriate  to  himself  the 
Lesser  Asia,  although  Attains,  his  own  brother,  had  pre- 
viously given  it  to  the  Bomans  by  his  will.  To  the  aid  of 
Crassus  there  came  many  kings  from  many  lands :  one  was 
from  Nicomedia,  two  from  Bithynia,  three  from  Pontus,  four 
from  Armenia,  five  from  Argeata,  six  from  Gappadocia,  seven 
fr^m  Pylemene,  eight  from  Paphlagonia ;  and  yet,  soon  after 
they  came  together,  the  consul  was  put  to  mght,  although 
he  had  a  great  force.  When  Perpema,  the  other  consul, 
heard  that,  he  hastily  gathered  an  army,  and  came  on  the 
king  unawares,  when  his  army  was  all  dispersed,  and  drove 
him  into  a  fortress,  aud  besieged  him  until  aU  the  iohabitants 
delivered  him  to  the  consul,  and  he  afterwards  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  Bome  and  cast  into  prison,  and  he  there 
lay  until  he  gave  up  his  life.  At  that  time  it  appeared  to 
AntioehuB,  king  of  Assyria,  that  he  had  not  realm  enough, 
and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  Parthia,  and  proceeded  thither 
with  many  thousands,  and  there  the  Parthians  easily  over- 
came him,  and  slew  the  king,  and  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  kingdom ;  because  Antiochus  recked  not  what  number 
of  men  he  had,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  sort  they  were,  there 
were  therefore  more  dissolute  than  decent  among  them.  At 
that  time,  Scipio,  the  best  and  the  most  excellent  of  Boman 
senators  and  officers,  bewailed  his  hardships  to  the  Boman 
senators,  when  they  were  at  their  meetmg,  [demanding] 
why  they  treated  him  so  unworthily  in  his  age ;  and  asked 
them,  why  they  would  not  remember  all  the  miseries  and 
the  toils  that  he  had  undergone  for  their  sake,  and  also  from 
necessity,  for  many  years  and  at  countless  times,  and  how  he 
had  saved  them  from  Annibal's  thraldom,  and  of  many 
another  nation ;  and  how  he  had  reduced  to  their  servitude 
all  Spain  and  all  Africa.  And  then,  on  that  same  night,  after 
the  day  on  which  he  had  spoken,  the  Bomans  thawed  him 
for  all  his  toil  with  a  worse  reward  than  he  had  earned  from 
them,  when  they  smothered  and  suffocated  him  in  his  bed. 
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he  hif  lip  alet ; .  €ala  Romane  hpa  ma&j  eop  nu  tpufian.  )?a 
je  fpylc  lean  bybon  eoppum  )>ain  jetpypeftan  pitfiui;.  Da}^ 
emiliuj-  a&pejt:efi  ps&f  conpil.  Gcna  pyp  ajdeop  up  fpa  bpab  -j  fpa 
my  eel  f  peapa  ])apa  manna  mihte  beon  eapbp  a&fce.  t$e  on  Lapape 
pape  m  J>am  ijlanbe.  f e  J^aep  nibc  paep.  pop  f a&pe  ha&te.  ;j  pop 
f am  ptence ; .  IJe  ealle  fa  clipu  f e  neah  ))a&pe  pse  ps&pon.  pp- 
bupnen  co  ahpan.  j  ealle  )}a  pcipu  popmnlcan.  fe  fesi  fam  p» 
papenbe  pa&pon*..  Ee  ealle  J?a  pixap.  ]>e  on  Jmm  pas  ps&pon. 
acps&lan  pop  ]78&pe  hsBtan*. 

Dafa  OOapcup  Flaccup  p»p  conpul.  coman  ^s&pptapan  on 
Spppice.  3  a&lc  ubt  poppqiupon  fa&j*  fe  on  )7am  lanbe  psep 
peaxenbep  3  jpopenbep;.  -Slptep  )?am  fe  bi  abpuncene 
pa&pan.  hi  peapp  peo  pa&  up.  -j  p^tSan  ma&pc  eall  poppeaptS  f  on 
fam  lanbe  paep.  je  manna,  je  nytena.  ^e  pilbeop.  pop  yam 
ptence;. 


V. 

^ptep  yum  pe  Romana  bupuh  ^etimbpeb  p»p  vi.  haab 
pmtpum  ^  xxuii.  fafa  Lucmp  GOella  3  Quintup  Flammiup^ 
paepon  conpulap.  fa  jepeap^  f am  fa  penatup.  ^  man  ep  pceolbe 
timbpian  Eaptama;.  Sc  faepe  ilcan  niht  fe  man  on  bsej 
ha&pbe  fa  bupuh  mib  ptacum  jcmepcob.  ppa  ppa  hi  hi  fa 
pujicean  polban.  fa  cujon  pulpap  fa  pcacan  up.  fa  popleton  hi 
f  peopc  popfam.  3  lanj  ^emot  ha&pbon.  hpaefep  hit  tacnobe 
fe  pbbe  fe  unpibbe.  ^  hi  by  ppa-feah  ept  ^etimbpeban  *. 

On  f  a&pe  tibe  OOetellup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Baleapip  f  lanb.  *3 
opeppann  fa  picin^ap  f e  on  f  lanb  hep^oban.  f eah  f e  f a&pa 
lanbleoba  pela  poppupbe  I  • 


VI. 

^ptep  f  am  f  e  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  vi.  hunb  pin- 
tpum  3  xxvii.  Famup  pe  conpul  ^emette  Betmtupan.  IjaUia 
cyninj.  3  bine  mib  Ijrlimi  pultume  opepcom !  • 
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so  that  he  lost  his  life.  Alas,  Eomans !  who  can  now  trust 
you,  when  you  so  rewarded  your  most  faithful  senator? 
"When  -Smilius  and  Orestes  were  consuls,  the  fire  of  Etna 
flowed  up  so  hroad  and  so  much,  that  few  of  the  inhahitants 
of  the  island  of  Lipari  could  remain  in  their  dwellings,  who 
were  there  that  night,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the 
stench.  Tea,  all  the  cliffs,  that  were  near  the  sea,  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  all  the  ships  were  consumed,  although  they 
were  sailing  on  the  sea.  Yea,  all  the  fishes,  that  were  in  the 
sea,  perished  from  the  heat. 

When  Marcus  Maccus  was  consul,  locusts  came  into 
Africa,  and  every  morning  cropped  off  whatever  was  waxing 
and  growing  on  the  land.  After  they  were  drowned,  the  sea 
cast  them  up,  and  afterwards  almost  everything  perished 
that  was  on  the  land,  both  men  and  cattle,  and  also  the  wild 
animals,  by  reason  of  the  stench. 


After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  when  Lucius  Metellus  and  Quintus 
Elamininus  were  consuls,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Carthage 
should  be  rebuilt.  But  on  the  same  night  of  the  day  on 
which  they  had  marked  the  city  out  with  stakes,  so  as  they 
wished  to  construct  it,  the  wolves  pulled  up  the  stakes; 
then,  because  of  that,  they  abandoned  the  work,  and  had  a 
long  consultation,  whether  it  betokened  peace  or  war ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  rebuilt  it. 

At  that  time,  Metellus  the  consul  proceeded  to  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  overcame  the  pirates  who  plundered  in  those 
islands,  although  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 


VI. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  the  consul  Fabius  met  Bituitus,  king  of 
G-aul,  and,  with  a  small  force,  overcame  him. 
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VII. 

Mpceji  )7am  ]>e  Romana  bupb  jetimbpeb  paey  vi.  liunb  pin- 
cpum  3  XXXV.  ^afa  8cipio  Napca  anb  Lucmf  Lalpipniuf  paepan 
conpilaf.  Romane  pimnoii  pi^  IJeopeop'San.  NumetJa  cyninji- 
8e  ilea  Eieopeop^a  p»f  OOecipfUfCf  mse^.  Numefa  cymnjef.  ] 
he  hine  on  hij-  jeojotJe  unbeppenj.  "}  lime  peban  bet.  ■]  laepan 
mib  bip  tpam  punum.  "^  )7a  pe  cyninj  jepop.  he  bebeab  hif 
tpam  punum  f  hi  f  aep  picep  tSpibban  bal  XfeopeoptJan  peal- 
bon;.  !ffc  pt5t5an  pe  t5pibba  bsel  on  hip  ^epealbe  pa&p.  he 
beppac  bejen  fa  punu.  o^epne  he  opploh.  otJepne  he  abp«pbe. 
3  he  p'S^an  jepohce  Romane  him  Co  ppitSe.  "3  hi  penbon  Eal- 
pupnan  tSone  conpul  mib  him  mib  pypbe ; .  Sc  lieopeopfa  je- 
ceapobe  mib  hip  peo  aec  f  am  coApule.  f  he  ))«p  jejnnnep  lytel 
tSujihceah !  •  -^ptep  f  am  Ireopeop'Sa  com  to  Rome.  "3  bijefiice 
jeceapobe  to  tSam  penatum.  to  anum  -3  to  anum.  f  hi  eafle 
pa&pon  ymbe  hme  tpypypbije;.  Da  he  hine  hampeapb  of 
j?»pe  bypij  penbe.  fa  tselbe  he  Romane.  ■]  hi  ppit5e  bipmopobe 
mib  hip  popbum.  3  paebe  f  man  nane  buph  ne  mihte  f6  mib 
peo  ^eceapian.  jip  hype  aenij  man  ceapobe ; .  D»p  on  fam 
aeptepan  ^eape  Romane  penbon  Snihup  Pojtumiup  J)one  con- 
pul. mib  JjK,  M.  onjean  IreopeotJan  * .  peopa  jemittmcj  psp 
8et  Ealama  fa&pe  bypij.  -^  J?a&p  pa&pan  Romane  opeppunnen.  *] 
pi^tSan  lytle  hpile  hi  ^enamon  ppit5  him  betpeonum.  ■]  p^^an 
maept  eaUe  Spppice  jecypbon  to  rfeopeoptJan ; .  ^ptep  fam 
Romane  penbon  ept  OOeteUup  mib  pypbe  on^ean  lieopeopiaTi. 
;j  he  pje  ha&pbe  aet  tpam  cyppum.  "^  set  Spibban  cyppe  he 
bebpap  IJeopeop^an  on  Nume'Sian.  hip  ajen  lanb.  ^  hine 
^enybbe  f  he  pealbe  Romanum  i5peo  hunb  ^ipla.  j  he  f  eah 
piStSan  na  f  e  laep  ne  hepjobe  on  Romane ; .  Da  penbon  hi 
ept  GOapiup  fone  conpul  onjean  rreopeoptJan.  a  ppa  lytijne.  •)  a 
ppa  bpebenbne  ppa  he  pa&p. "}  pop  to  anpe  bypij  jelicopt  fam  fe 
he  hi  abpecan  f  ohte ; .  Sc  pona  ppa  IreopeoptSa  ha&pbe  hi\ 
pultum  to  fa&pe  bypij  ^ela&b  on^ean  GOapmp.  fa  poplet  he 
OOapiup  f  pa&pten.  "j  pop  to  otSpum  f  a&p  he  jeahpobe  f  Tteo- 
peop^an  jolb-hopb  pa&p.  "}  jenybbe  fa  buph-leobe  f  m  him 
eoban  on  hanb.  ■]  him  a^eapon  eall  f  licjenbe  peoh.  f  f«p 
bmnan  pa&p ;.      Da  ne  jetpypobe  lieopeop'Sa  hip  a^enum  poke 
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YII. 


After  the  city  of  Eoine  had  been  built'  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  when  Scipio  Nasica  and  Lucius  Calpurnius 
were  consuls,  the  Eomans  warred  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
!N'umidia.  The  same  Jugurtha  was  the  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  he  adopted  him  in  his  youth,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  fed  and  taught  with  his  two  sons :  and  when  the  king 
died,  he  commanded  his  two  sons  to  give  a  third  part  of  his 
realm  to  Jugurtha.  .  But  when  the  third  part  was  in  his 
power,  he  deceived  both  the  sons,  one  he  slew,  the  other  he 
drove  away,  and  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  Eomans  for 
protection ;  and  they  sent  the  consul  Calpurnius  with  him 
with  an  army.  But  Jugurtha  with  his  money  bribed  the 
consul,  so  that  he  performed  but  little  of  warfare.  After 
that,  Jugurtha  came  to  Eome,  and  secretly  bribed  the 
senators,  one  by  one,  so  that  they  were  all  vacillating  about 
him.  "When  he  returned  homewards  from  the  city,  he  re- 
proached the  Eomans,  and  insulted  them  with  his  words,  and 
said,  that  no  city  could  be  bought  more  easily  with  money,  if 
any  one  were  inclined  to  buy  it.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Eomans  sent  Aulus  Postumius,  the  consul,  with  sixty  thousand 
[men]  against  Jugurtha.  Their  meeting  was  at  the  city  of 
Calama,  and  there  the  Eomans  were  overcome,  and  a  little 
while  after,  they  made  peace  between  them ;  and  afterwards, 
almost  all  Africa  turned  to  Jugurtha.  After  that,  the  Eo- 
mans again  sent  Metellus  with  an  armv  against  Jugurtha, 
and  he  had  victory  on  two  occasions,  and,  on  the  third  occa- 
sion, he  drove  Jugurtha  into  Numidia,  his  own  land,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  the  Eomans  three  hundred  hostages ; 
and  he  yet  afterwards  made  depredations  on  the  Eomans^ 
They  then  after  that  sent  the  consul  Marius  against  Ju* 
gurtha,  [one]  ever  as  crafty  and  cunning  as  he  was ;  and 
[he]  proceeded  to  a  city  exactly  as  if  he  intended  to  besiege 
it.  .Dut  as  soon  as  Jugurtha  had  led  his  force  to  that  city 
against  Marius,  he,  IVl^rius,  then  abandoned  that  fortress, 
and  marched  to  another,  where  he  had  learned  that  Jugurtha's 
treasure  was,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  to 
him;  and  they  gave  up  to  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
therein.     Jugurtha  then  did  not  trust  his  own  people  after 
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opep  )>»t.  ac  ^ej^optube  him  pi9  Bohan.  GOaupitaoia  cyninc^e. 
^  he  him  com  to  mib  miclum  man-piltume.  ^  0]:t:ji8&bbce  on 
Romane  jtslobe.  ot5  hi  ^ecpeban  polc-^epeoht  him  betpeo- 
num*.  To  ]7am  ^peohte  haepbe  Boho  Ijeopeoptian  ^ebjiohc 
ro  pultume  Lx.  M.  ^ehopfebpa  buton  pe^5aa ; .  QDib  Eommam 
lu&f  aep  ne  fi^55aii  fpa  heapb  ^epeoht  fpa,  ]>aep  p»f .  f<^]>Qa  ]»e 
hi  pupbon  on  »lce  healpe  utan  bepanjen.  3  heopa  eac  maeft 
pp]>on  poppeap^.  ]>e  heopa  mitinc  p»f  on  panbihqie  bone,  f 
hi  pop  bufte  ne  mihtan  ^peon  hu  hi  hi  bdbiealban  pceolbao. 
to-eacon  )>am  hi  bepobe  sf^&efi  ^e  tSuppt  je  haete.  3  ealne 
)K>ne  be^  paepon  f  f&poibe  (^  niht;.  Da  on  mep^en  hi 
]wpon  f  lice  bonbe.  3  ept  paepon  on  a&lce  healpe  utan  bi^an^* 
en.  ppa  hi  a&p  pa&pon.  "3  ^  hi  fpit^ojt;  tpeobe  hpaeSep  hi  ap^ 
oxnan.  f&  jecpa&ban  hi  '^  hi  pume  hi  bea&pCan  paepebtMi.  ]| 
pume  tkipuh  ealle  ]>a  tpiunan  utan  afuhtan.  jip  hi  mibton ;. 
Da  hi  ppa  ^ebon  haepbon.  ^  com  an  pen  -^  j^itSe.  f  CDaupitaiue 
paepon  mib  }>am  ^^pjobe.  pop)K>n  fe  heopa  jcylbap  paspon 
beco^ene  mib  ylpenban  hybum.  f  hi  hec^a  peapa  pop  pun 
pastan  ahebban  mihte.  3  pop  Jxajn  2^eplymebe  pupbon.  pop]io& 
fe  elpenbq*  hj/b  pyle  bpincan  paDtan  ^ehce  an  ppm^e  beS  -. 
Ds&p  peap9  QDaupitama  o]^la^en  zl.  IL  3  1.  hunb  manna  > 
i&ptep  ]>am  Boho  ^enam  ppi^  pit(  Romanum.  3  him  Iieo- 
peopSan  jebunbome  a^eap .  3  hme  man  by  be  pit$^an  on  capoe^m. 
3  hip  tpe^en  puna.  o5  hi  ^aep  ealle  acpa&lon;. 


vrn. 

Mjft^i  }>ani  ^  Eomane  bujih  ^etimbpeb  pa^  vu  hunb  pm- 
tpum  -}  xlii.  p9fa,  QDalhup  "]  Qumtmup^  paepon  conpvlap.  Bo- 
mane  ^epuhron  pii$  Cimbpoip.  3  pi3  Teutonap .  *}  pi^  ^ijubponop. 
]iaf  feobsL  psepon  on  IiaUium.  3  fxp.  ealle  opflagene  pupbon. 
buton  z.  mannum.  f  psep  xl.  M. "}  ^a&p  pa&p  Biomana  Ofjiajen 
hunb-eahtati^  M.  3  heopa  conpul  3  hip  t^e^en  puna  >  jBftep 
]vam  ])a  ylcan  ]>eoba  b^a&tan  GOapiup  9one  conpul  on  anum 
pa&ptene.  "3  hit  lanj  pppt  paep  aep  he  ut  papan  polbe  to  ^peohte. 
»p  him  man  pa&be.  'p  hi  polban  papan  on  Italiam,  Romana 
lanb  I'     !Rc  pitStSon  he  him  pop  to  ut  op  ]>am  paeptmie.  ]>a  hi  hi 
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t^iat,  but  asBomfced  Itimself  witli  BooekiK,  king  of  MxvaA* 
tania,  and  he  came  to  him  with  a  large  aid  of  men,  and  fre- 
quently gtole  on  the  Bomans,  until  a  general  battle  was  re- 
Bolved  on  between  th«m.  For  that  battle  Bocohus  had 
brought  to  the  aid  of  Jugortha  sixty  thousand  horse  besideB 
loot.  Wiih  the  Eomans  there  was  not,  neither  before  nor 
since,  so  ha»i  a  fight  as  l^ere  was,  becanse  they  were  snr* 
rounded  on  every  side,  and  also  the  most  of  them  perished, 
because  their  meeting  was  on  a  sandy  down,  so  that  for  dust 
they  could  not  see  how  they  should  defend  themselves ;  be- 
sides which  they  were  annoyed  both  by  thirst  and  heat,  and 
all  that  day  they  were  enduring  that  until  night.  In  the 
mgrning  theyw^re  doiag  the  same,  and  were  again  eur- 
rounded  caa  every  aide,  as  they  had  been  before :  and  when 
they  were  most  doubting  whether  they  could  escape,  th^ 
resolved  that  some  should  protect  their  rear,  and  some,  if 
they  might,  fight  [their  way]  oeat  through  all  the  cohorts. 
When  they  hsd  so  done,  there  came  a  rain,  and  so  vioienitly, 
that  the  MaujitanianB  were  wearied  by  it,  because  their 
shields  were  coTered  with  the  hides  of  el^hants,  so  that  few 
of  them  could  raise  them,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  and 
were,  tho^fore,  put  to  flight ;  because  an  el^hant's  hide 
will  drink  water  as  a  sponge  'does.  Of  the  MauritanianB 
there  were  slain  forty  thousand  one  hundred  men.  Aft^ 
that,  Bocchos  made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  and  ddlivered 
Jugurtha  to  them  bound,  and  he  was  afterwards  cast  into 
prison  and  his  two  sons,  until  they  tha?e  all  pexished. 


vni. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
ye«rs,  when  ManHus  aiad  Quintus  were  oonaolA,  the  Bomans 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  and  agaiiuit  the  Teutones,  imd 
against  the  Amhronee  (these  nations  were  in  Gaol),  and 
aU  were  there  ftlain,  except  ten  men,  tiiat  WBB  f(»*ty  f^ona^^ 
mbA  of  the  Bomans  were  ihere  slain  eighty  thoiunind,  and 
thmr  cons»l  andhis  two  sons.  Afber  that,  these  same  natioDB 
besieged  the  consul  Marius  in  a  fortress,  and  it  was  a  long 
l^ne  before  he  would  go  <Mit  to  battle,  until  it  was  told  him 
that  they  would  go  into  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Bomans.    But 
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on  anpe  bune  ^emetton.  y&  m»nbe  ]>9&f  conpilef  pole  co  him 
lieopa  }>uprt  }>e  him  jetenje  pa&jr.  fa  anbpyjibe  he  him.  ^  cpseS. 
€aSe  pe  ma^on  ^ej-eon.  on  o^pe  healpe  upjia  peonba.  hpa&p  pe 
bpmca  hif  S^lan^.  J>e  up  nyhpt  if.  ac  popfam  ye  hi  uf  neap 
rynb.  pe  hi  ne  majon  buton  jepeohce  co-cuman^ : .  D»p 
h»pbon  Romana  fije.  -|  )?8&p  pa&f  lialha  j)Frla3en  cpa  hnnb 
}»ufenba  3  heojia  labteop.  "3  hunb-eahtati^  M.  jepanjen ;. 


IX. 

iEptep  J>am  fe  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  pa&f  vi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum  3  xlv.  on  fam  pipcan  ^eape  fe  GOapiuf  pa&f  conpil.  ^  eac 
)>a  mib  Romana  psef  pb  op  otSpum  polcrnn.  ]>a  on^unnon  Ro- 
mane  ]>a  ms&ptan  pace  him  betpeonum  up-apsepan.  ]>eah  ic  hit 
nu  pceopthce  p ec^an  pcyle.  cpaetJ  Opopup.  hpa  J^aep  opbppuman 
psepon.  f  pa&p  a&pept  OOapiup  pe  conpid.  "3  Luciup.  3  2tpuleiup. ;] 
Satupnmup.  f  hi  abpsepbon  GOetellup  tSone  conpul  on  el]7eobe. 
pe  pa&p  conpul  »p  fOapiup ;  •  pit  y^y  J)a  ppytJe  ofSmcenbe  Jwun 
otSpum  conpulimi.  Pompempe  "-i  Eaton.  ]>esLh  ]7e  hi  mib  ]7s&pe 
ppace  ]7am  abpa&pbon  on  nanum  ptsele  beon  ne  mihtan.  hi  ]>eah 
j^uphtu^on  f  hi  opplojon  Luciup  3  Satupmnup.  -|  ept  paepan 
bibbenbe  f  GOetellup  to  Rome  mopte.  ac  him  fa-^  GOapiup  3 
Fupiup  poppypnban.  3  him  J>a  p^tSan  pe  peonbpcipe  psep  be- 
tpeonum pexanbe.  J>eah  f  e  hit  hi  openhce  cytJan  ne  bopptan. 
pop  ]>8spa  plsnatum  e^e  ;• 


X. 

-  iEptep  ])am  "pe  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  vi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum  ^  Lxi.  on  J?am  vi.  ^eape  J>e  luliup  pe  lipepe  paep  conpul. 
3  Luciup  GOaptiup.  peapt$  opep  eaUe  Itaha  unjepeplic  unpb.  "3 
openhce  cut5  betuh  luliupe ")  Pompempe.  ]>eah  hi  hit  e&p  ppij^e 
him  betpeonum  bypnbon ;  •  Tinb  eac  on  t$am  ^eape  ^epupbon 
mam^e  punbop  on  manepun  lanbum ;  •  'Sn  pa&p  f  man  ^epeah 
ppylce  an  pypen  hpmc^  nopt$an  cimien.  mib  mycclum  ppeje ;  • 
O^ep  peap'S  on  Tapentam  fa&pebypij.  a&t  anpe  peopme.  ]>oime 
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after  he  went  towards  tbem  out  of  the  fortress,  he  met  them 
on  a  down,  when  the  consul's  men  complained  to  him  of  their 
thirst,  which  was  oppressive  to  them;  whereupon  he  an- 
swered them  and  said:  "We  can  easily  see,  on  the  other 
side  of  our  enemies,  where  the  drink  is  to  be  had  that  is 
nearest  to  us ;  but  because  th^  are  nearer  to  us,  we  cannot 
come  to  it  without  fighting."  The  Eomans  there  had  victory, 
and  of  the  tjkiuls  there  were  slain  two  hundred  thousand  and 
their  leader,  and  eighty  thousand  taken. 

IX. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  in  the  fifth  year  that  Marius  was  consul,  and 
jbIbo  when  there  was  peace  with  the  Eomans  from  other 
nations,  then  the  Eomans  began  to  raise  the  greatest  strife 
among  themselves ;  though  I  shall  [but]  shortly  now  say, 
says  Orosius,  who  its  authors  were.    That  was,  m  the  first 

Slace,  the  consul  Marius,  and  Lucius,  and  Apuleius,  and 
atuminus,  because  these  drove  the  consul  Metellus  into 
exUe,  who  was  consul  before  Marius.  The  other  consuls 
then,  Fompey  and  Gato  takiug  this  extremely  ill,  although 
they  could  stand  the  exile,  with  regard  to  his  banishment,  in 
no  stead,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  slaying  Lucius  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  afterward  requested  that  Metellus  might  [return] 
to  Eome ;  but  Marius  and  Furius  still  forbade  it ;  and  the 
enmitv  between  them  was  afterwards  increased;  although 
they  durst  not  openly  manifest  it  for  fear  of  the  senate. 


I. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been^built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years,  in  the  sixth  year  that  Julius  Csesar  was 
consul,  and  Lucius  Marfcius,  there  was  over  all  Italy  unna- 
tural and  open  hostility  between  Julius  and  Fompey;  al- 
though they  had  previously  completely  concealed  it  between 
themselves.  And  also  in  that  year  many  wonders  happened 
in  many  lands.  One  was,  that  people  saw  as  if  a  fiery  ring 
came  from  the  north,  with  a  great  sound.  The  second  was 
in  the  city  of  Aretium,  at  a  feast,  when  the  loaves  were 
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«iaa)«Uaf8f  ppar  to  ^ic^eDne.  fetme  apn  yesf^  blob  nfct' 
Dnt  9pibbe  poerr  ^  fait  ha^olabe  bae^^f  "3  Ajtoef  opqv  edle  fio^ 
BMHie.  ^  on  8onsi»  }>aii&  fambe  jeo  eofi^  tobupft.  '3  puacm  wp 
fmtf  byjinenfee  j^ji  p^  Jwf  faeofioDfif .  3  maa  ^feah  rpyice  faic 
fi&jie  BBi  '^fovA  hpinc^  on  hec^oniflm  bfiafabpe  ]Kmne  funne.  3 
)WBf  f^iam  ^am  faeopone  bpi^eiiibc  mlSe|s  06  ]«  eoy^sn.  ^  ]Pi^ 
ept  yupeobt  f^  ]7»f  faeoy»»ef ;  -  On  ]«pe  ofee  Pioenbe  ^  pile. 
"]( Uejrtme.  7  GD«pp.  -^  Peii^.  'y  CDappwcim.  -3  8(»iiiDiioe»  ^ 
Lucam.  hi  ealle  ^epeapi$  bun  betpeanum.  -)^  fai  polbaa  BmnaaanBi 
^efpican.  -j  opflojon  Caiuf  SepuiLuf.  Romana  ealbopman.  fe 
p%f  mib  sepenbum  to  him  afenbeb  ;•  On  }>am  ba^um  apebban 
fa  nytena  3  ]>a  hunbaf  f e  ps&pan  on  Sommtum  ;  •  iEjitep 
fan  jiqsaibte  Pompeiuf  ]*e  conful  pit$  ]»  pole.  3  jeplyme^  F^^^* 
7  ialRif  f e  espepe  ^epeabt  pi9  CCapp e  fsm  poke.  "3  jeplyincb 
peifiS.  "3  pa^e  f aef  Inbup  ^epeaht  pi8  Somnitam  3  p^  Lucanmn. 
^  hi  ^^ymbe'*  ^ptep  fam  hine  man  het  llapepe>  Sli 
beeb  be  f  man  )Hme  tpmmplisn  him  on^ean  bpohte.  ]rai  prabe 
hrai  man  ane  blace  hacelan  on^ean  hum.  on  bypmop  pop  tpa- 
wnphan.  "^  ept  hi  him  penbon  ane  tanecan.  f a  fe  hi  ^9- 
^beton.  j)  be  eaUep  buton  apin^e  to  Rome  ne  com  >  Mufcefk 
fan  8illa  pe  conpul.  Pompeinpep  ^epepa.  ^epeaht  piS  CpepzaniD 
fam  polee.  *}  hi  jephpibe:-  iEptep  fam  ^^eabt  Pomperop 
piS  Picentep  fam  polce.  "^i  hi  ^eplymbe  >  Da  bpol^can  Romam 
fone  tpramphan  onjean  Pompemp  mib  mscdpe  j^]«5pnhiypfe« 
pop  fam  l^^rdon  p^e  fe  he  fa  haepbe.  ^  nolbon  Iiidinf e  B«ne 
peop^cipe  bon.  f  eah  he  mapan  ba&be  ^ebon  heepbe.  baton  woe 
caaican.  3  he<^  ^epmn  mib  fam  ppi^e  jepettan**  ^ftep 
fam  luliup'j  Pompemp  abpscon  Spculum  fabuph  on  ODsappiim. 
y  f 8Bp  opplojon  ehtacyne  M. ;  •  iEptep  fam  ^epeaht  8illa  pe  con- 
ptd  pit$  Sommtmn.  "^  heojia  opploh  xviii.  M. ;  • 


XI. 


iEIptep  fam  f e  Romana  baph  ^timbpeb  psep  vi.  hunb  pm- 
tpnm  ^  Lxii.  Romane  penbon  8i]lan  fone  conpid  andean  tOe* 


scored  for  eating,  l^ere  laa  blood  out.  The  third  was,  that 
it  huled  day  and  night  oveft  all  i^  Eomon  [territory],  and 
in  the  Sanmifcea'  land  the  earth  buret  asunder,  and  thenoe 
&re  burnt  up  to  the  heavens,  and  there  was  seen  as  it  were  a 
golden  ring  in  the  heorens,  broader  than  the  suo,  and  ex^ 
tending  itself  from  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth,  and  aftierw 
wards  retnmed  towards  the  heavens.  At  that  time,  the 
nation  of  the  Heentes,  and  the  Yestini,  and  the  Marsi,  and 
the  Peligni,  and  the  Marmcini,  and  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Lneaiai,  all  agreed  together  that  they  would  revolt  £rom  the 
Somans,  and  slew  Caius  Servilius,  the  Boman  pr»tor,  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages.  In  those  days,  the 
oatUe  became  mad,  and  the  dogs  iSiat  were  with  the  Sam- 
nites. After  that,  the  consul  Pompey  fought  against  those 
nations  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and  Julius  Caesar  fought 
against  the  nation  of  the  Marsi,  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and 
lAarily  after  Julius  fou^t  against  the  Samnitea  and  against 
the  Lucani  and  put  them  to  flight.  After  that  they  named 
him  OcBior.  He  then  demanded  that  the  triumph  should 
be  brought  to  meet  him,  when  they  sent  him  a  black 
mantle,  as  an  insult,  instead  of  a  triumph ;  and  afterwards 
they  sent  him  a  toga,  which  tiiey  had  promised,  so  that  he 
did  not  come  to  Borne  altogether  without  honour.  After 
that,  Sylla,  the  consul,  the  companion  of  Fompey,  fought 
against  the  pec^le  of  iElsemia,  and  put  them  to  £ght.  After 
that,  Fompey  fought  against  the  nation  of  the  Ficentes,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  The  Bomans  then  brought  the  triumph  to 
meet  Fompey,  with  great  honour,  for  that  little  victory  that 
he  had  had,  and  would  not  do  any  honour  to  Julius,  although 
he  had  done  a  greater  deed,  except  a  toga,  and  therewith 
greatly  confirmed  their  [mutual]  hostOity.  After  that, 
Julius  and  Fompey  took  the  town  of  Ascalum  from  the 
Marsi,  and  there  slew  eighteen  thousand.  After  that,  the 
consul  Sylla  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and  slew  eighteen 
thousand  of  them. 


XI. 

After  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  the  Bomans  sent  the  consul  Sylla  against 
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cjubatif  Paptha  cynmcje ;  •  Da  oj^hte  f  CDapiufe  yam  con- 
fule.  luliufCf  eame.  f  man  f  jepimi  him  beca&cean  nolbe.  3 
baeb  f  man  Irnn  fealbe  ]>one  feopo^an  conpilatum.  3  eac  ^ 
jepmn.  popj^on  hit  p»f  ]ieap  mib  heom  "^  man  ymbe  xii.  monaS 
bybe  alcef  conpilef  fetl  anum  pyle  hyppe  ])onne  hit  »p  p»r  > 
Da  Silla  ^eahf obe  on  hpylc  ^epab  ODapiuf  com  tx)  Rome,  he  fa^ 
hpsebhce  mib  eallpe  hif  pypbe  pit$  Romepeapb  j»paibe  peef .  "j 
ODapiuf  bebpap  into  Romebypij  mib  eallmn  hif  polce.  '3  hme 
pS^on  J?a  buph-leobe  ^epen^on  "^j  jebunbon.  •]  hine  pt$6on  yohtxm 
Sillan  ajipan ;  •  2(c  he  pleah  ]78&pe  ilcan  mhte  op  yam  benbum 
Jie  hme  man  on  ba&j  ^ebenbe.  "3  pCSon  pleah  putJ  opep  r»  on 
Spppicam.  f 8&P  hip  pultum  maept  pe&p.  ^  paSe  epc  f»Y  cyppenbe 
pits  Romepeapb  [  •  pim  pa&pon  tpe^en  conpulap  on  pultume. 
Cinna  "3  Septopiup.  fa  pa&pon  pimble  a&lcepypelepopbppmnan*- 
J  patSe  }>8&p  J>e  fa  penatup  jehypbon.  f  OOapiup  to  Rome 
neal»hte.  hi  ealle  utplu^on  on  Cpeaca  lanb  aeptep  Sillan  -} 
septep  Pompeiupe.  fybep  hi  fa  mib  pjTibf  ^^epapene  pa&ponl- 
D&  pa&p  8illa  mib  mycelpe  jeopnpulneppe  papenbe  op  Dpecom 
pits  Romepeapb. "]  pi^  OOapiup  heapbhce  ^epeoht  tSupuhteah.  -j 
hine  j^eplymbe.  ^  ealle  opploh  binnon  Romebypij  f e  OOapiufe 
on  pultume  peipon ;  •  RatSe  f  a&p  ealle  fa  conpulap  pa&pon  beabe 
buton  tpam.  CDapiup  "3  8iUa  ^epopan  him  pylp.  "3  Lmna  paep 
oppla^^en  on  Smypna.  Spia  bypij.  3  Septopiup  yB&y  opplajen  on 
Ippama ;  - 

Da  unbeppen^  Pompemp  Paptha  ^epmn.  popf  on  OOetpibatep 
heopa  cynm^  teah  him  to  fa  L»ppan  ^pam  "^  eall  Cpeaca  lanb. 
ac  hme  Pompemp  op  eallum  f  am  lanbe  aplymbe.  "3  hine  bebpap 
on  Spmeme.  3  him  aeptep  pyh^enbe  pa&p  ot$  hine  otSpe  men 
opplo^on.  ^  ^enybbe  SSpchelaup  f  one  labteop.  f  he  pa&p  hip  un- 
bepf  eop ;  •  pit  ip  nu  im jelypeblic  to  pecjenne.  cpaeS  Opopup. 
hpa&t  on  f  am  ^epinne  poppeaptS.  f  hi  pa&pon  bpeo^enbe  xi.  pm- 
tpa  aep  hit  ^eenbob  beon  mihte.  aejtSep  je  on  f eobe  pophep- 
junje.  je  on  cyninja  phhtum.  je  on  hun^pe ;  • 

Da  Pompemp  hampeapb  pa&p.  fa  nolban  fa  lanb  f  pa&pten 
alypan  aet  piepupalem.  him  paepon  on  pultume  xxu.  cymnja  > 
Da  het  Pompemp  f  man  f  pa&pten  bpaece.  3  onpuhte  baejep.  J 
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Mithridateg,  king  of  the  Farthians.  Then  Marius  the 
consul,  the  uncle  of  Julius,  took  it  ill  that  they  would  not 
commit  that  war  to  him,  and  demanded  that  a  seventh  con- 
sulate should  be  given  to  him,  and  abo  that  war ;  because  it 
was  a  custom  with  them,  that  after  a  twelvemonth  they 
raised  the  seat  of  every  consul  higher  by  a  cushion  than  it 
was  before.  When  Sylla  was  ii3brmed  with  what  design 
Marius  had  come  to  Eome,  he  instantly  marched  towards 
Bome  with  all  his  army,  and  drove  Manus  into  the  city  of 
.  Bome  with  all  his  people ;  and  the  citizens  afterwards  seized 
and  bound  him,  and  afterwards  resolved  on  delivering  him  to 
Sylla.  But  he  fled  in  that  same  night  from  the  bonds  with 
which  they  had  bound  him  in  the  day ;  and  afterwards  fled 
south  over  the  sea  to  Africa,  where  his  greatest  support  was ; 
and  quickly  again  turned  towards  Bome.  Two  of  the  consuls 
were  his  supporters,  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  who  were  ever 
authors  of  every  eyil.  And  immediately  after  the  senate 
heard  that  Manus  was  approaching  Bome,  they  all  fled  out 
to  the  land  of  Greece,  after  SyUa  and  after  Pompey,  whither 
they  had  then  proceeded  with  an  army.  Thereupon  Sylla 
with  great  diligence  proceeded  from  Greece  towa^ras  Bome, 
and  fought  obstinate  battles  against  Marius,  and  put '  him 
to  flight,  and  slew  within  the  city  of  Bome  all  who  had  been 
in  aid  of  Marius.  Immediately  after,  all  the  consuls  died 
save  two.  Marius  and  Sylla  died  voluntarily,  and  Cinna  was 
slain  at  Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia ;  and  Sertorius  was  slain  in 
Spain. 

Pompey  then  undertook  the  Parthian  war,  because  Mithri- 
dates,  their  king,  had  taken  to  himself  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
all  the  land  of  the  Greeks ;  but  Pompey  made  him  flee  jBrom 
all  that  land,  and  drove  him  into  Armenia,  and  pursued  him, 
until  other  men  slew  him  ;  and  he  compelled  Archelaus,  the 
general,  to  be  his  underling.  It  is  now  incredible  to  say, 
says  Orosius,  how  many  perished  in  that  war,  which  they 
endured  for  forty  years,  before  it  could  be  ended,  as  well 
through  the  devastation  of  nations,  the  slaughters  of  kings, 
and  hunger. 

When  Pompey  was  [on  his  way]  homewards,  those  nations 
would  not  dehver  up  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  They  were 
supported  by  twenty-two  kings.  Then  Pompey  commanded 
the  fortress  to  be  ti^en,  and  fought  against  it  by  day,  and 


4BA  Kore  autbxb'b  aBonnk 

Mfttef  fimUe  onbe^  s&ptep  o5pe  uiq«pi^e.  ^  f  p ok  nub  ]wiii 
a^Sfv^tan.  f  lu  him  on  hanb  eobm  ymbe  ^py  mon^af  ]ra&f  ]w  la 
man  sBp  d^8A>  Da&ji  ]r»f  lubea  ajqia^oi  xui.  M.  ;)  bbui 
topeafip  )M)ne  peall  nytSep  ot$  )Kine  jpimb.  -^  man  Isbbe  Spijfto- 
bukif  to  Rome  jebunbemie.  f  e  pa&f  9/j^]i  je  hec^  cynm^  ^ 
hcopa  bifceop  > 


XII. 

Mfceji  'pKEa  "pe  Romebuph  ^etimbp^  ps&f  vi.  bunb  jnntpnm 
3  Lxvn.  Romane  jef ealbon  Ctuuf e  Iidiuj*  feop on  legion  to  ]Km  '^ 
lie  fceolbe  pp  pnt€^  pinnan  on  Iiflllie  :• 

^ptep  )wun  fe  be  bi  opepfunnen  baepbe.  he  pop  on  !^^. 
iDome  f  i^lanb.  "^  piS  )wi  Bpyttap  jepeabr.  -j  jeplymeb  peap^  on 
pam  bmbe  ]7e  man  bast  Lenttonb  >  Ra^  }»s&f  he  ^epeaht  yifi 
fa  Bpyttap  ept  on  I/entlanbe.  -3  bt  pupbon  aplymebe.  peopa 
9pibbe  gepeobt  peap  neab  ^pe  ea  fe  man  b»t  Temepe.  heab 
])am  popba  ^  man  bset  f^ebngapopb ;  •  iEptqi  ^am  ^^epeohre 
bim  eobe  on  banb  pe  cynmj  "3  )>a  bupbpepe.  J)e  p»pon  on  Eypn- 
cea^tpe.  "^  p'S'Son  eaBe  ])e  on  ^am  i^anbe  psepon ;  • 

-^ptep  fam  lubup  pop  to  Rome.  3  baeb  f  bim  man  bpobte 
]K>ne  tpmmphan  onjean.  {>a  bebnbon  hi  him.  f  be  come  mib 
peapum  mannum  to  Rome.  3  eahie  hip  pultnm  bea&ptan  bim 
lete;.  "Re  ^a  beharapeapb  pop.  bim  coman  on^ean)?a^y 
ealbopmaan  ye  bim  on  pnbnime  peepon.  3  bim  psebon  f  bi  pop 
hip  ^mjum  abpaepbe  pa&pon.  -3  eac  f  ealle  fa  le^ian.  fe  paspon 
on  Romane  anpealbe.  ps&pon  Pomperape  on  pultmne  jepealb.  "p 
be  fe  p»ftLcpe  ^epmn  mibte  babban  pi^  bine  *.  Da  penbe  eptr 
Inbnp  to  hip  a^ennm  polce?  3  pepenbe  maenbe  pa  nnape  pe  man 
km  bitton  ^epypbton  bybe.  3  ppitJofD  papa  manna  pe  pop  hip 
"Sm^um  poppapbon.  3  be  bim  appeon  to  pfpan  pa  peopon  l^an 
ye  paepon  on  Snbnone  fam  lanbe  * . 

Da  Pompeinp  3  Eato  3  eaOe  fa  penatup  f  jebypbon. 
ya  pc^ian  hi  on  Hpeacap.  3  micelne  pultnm  ^^abepoban 
on  Ibpaci  9aepe  bune;.  Da  pop  Inbnp  to  Rome.  3 
tobpaec  beopa  mabm-hup.  3  eall  jebaelbe  f  f  a&pmne  pa&f  * . 
Dnr  ip  nnalypebbc  to  pec^anne.   cp8&t$  Opopup.  bpa&t  f  a&p 
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by  nigbt,  ome  a£ber  another,  unwearied  pressed  it,  and 
iAiBBebj  80  Imraased  the  people,  that  they  snnrendered  to 
him  three  mc»itbs  after  they  had  first  inyested  it.  There 
were  thirteen  thaasand  Jews  slain,  and  the  walls  were  cast 
down  to  the  ground ;  and  AristobnlnB  was  led  bound  to  Eome, 
who  waa  bofch  their  king  and  their  prvsst. 


xn. 

After  Some  had  beesi  built  six  hundred  and  sixtjr-sevai 
years,  the  E>oman»  gave  Caius  Julius  seven  legions,  that  he 
might  war  five  years  in  Gaul. 

After  he  had  overcome  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Britain,  and  fought  againart  the  Britonfi,  and  was  put  to  fiight 
in  the  land  that  is  called  Kentland.  So<m  after,  he  agvat 
foi^t  against  the  Eritons  in  Kentland,  and  they  were  rat 
to  fiight.  Their  third  battle  was  near  the  river  that  is  called 
ThanEbeSy  near  the  ford  that;  is  called  Wallingford.  After  that 
bofctle,  the  king  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  inhabxtanta  that 
were  in  *'  Gymceaster,"  and  afberwards  all  who  were  in  ther 
ii^and. 

After  that,  Julius  went  to  Eome,  and  demanded  the  triumiA 
to  be  brought  to  meet  him  ;  whereupon  they  commanded 
him  that  he  should  come  to  Eome  with  few  men,  and  leave 
the  whole  of  his  force  behind  him.  But  as  he  waa  proceeding 
hoKiewards,  there  came  to  meet  him  the  three  senators  who 
were  his  supporters,  and  said  to  him,  that  they,  on  his  ao* 
count,  had  been  driven  away ;  and  also,  that  all  the  legions, 
that  were  in  the  power  of  the  Eomaus,  had  been  given  to  aid 
Pompey^  that  he  might  have  the  securer  contest  with  him. 
Julius  thereupon  returned  to  his  own  army,  and,  weeping 
complained  of  the  dishonour  that  had  been  so  undeserredfy 
dene  him,  and  chiefly  [(m  account]  of  thoae  men  who  had 
perished  for  his  sake :  and  he  afterwards  enticed  to  him  th& 
seven  legions  that  were  in  the  land  of  Suhno. 

When  Pompey,  and  Gato^  and  all  the  senators  heard  thaty 
they  w^Qt  to  the  Greeks,  and  gathered  a  large  force  in  the 
mountain  of  Thrace.  Then  Julius  marched  to  Borne,  and 
broke  open  their  treasury,  and  divided  all  that  was  therein. 
It  is  incredible  to  say,  says  Orosius,  how  much  there  was  of 
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eallef  pa&f!*  iEp:ep  J^am  he  pop  to  ODafpliam  f  lanb.  3 
)»8&p  lee  Speo  le^an  bea&ptan  him.  Co  'Son  "^  m  f  pole 
to  hjm  ^en^bbon.  3  he  f^lp  mib  ]>am  o%uin  bs&le  pop  on 
Ifpanie.  ]>8&p  Fompeiupef  le^ian  pa&pon  mib  hip  tSpim  latteopum. 
^  he  hi  ealle  tx)  him  ^enybbe;.  ^ptep  yarn  he  pop  on 
Epeacalanb.  ]>»p  hip  Pompemp  on  anpe  bune  onbab  mib  xxx. 
cymn^an.  buton  hip  a^enum  pultume;.  Da  pop  Fompeiup 
)»»p  GOapcellup  pa&p.  luliupep  labteop.  "^i  hine  opploh  mib  ecdlum 
hip  poke ; .  ^ptep  }>am  luhup  bep&t  Topquacup.  Pompeiupep 
latteop.  on  anmn  pseptene.  'j  him  Pompeiup  8&ptep  pop.  ]»»p 
peapS  luhup  jeplymeb.  "3  hip  polcep  pela  popplajen.  pop}«m  fe 
him  man  peaht  on  tpa  healpa.  on  oSpe  healpe  Pompeiup.  on 
o^pe  healpe  pe  labteop ;.  8it$t$an  pop  luhup  on  Thej^aham.  3 
pBdji  hip  pulcum  ^e^abepabe*.  Da  Pompeiup  f  jehypbe.  }» 
pop  he  him  8&ptep  mib  un^emethcum  pultume.  he  h»p)e 
hunb-eahtatij  cooptana.  f  pe  nu  tpuman  hata%.  f  ps&p  on 
)»am  ba^um  pp  hunb  manna.  3  an  M.  ]7ip  eall  he  hs&pbe  buton 
hip  a^enum  pultume.  'j  butan  Catone  hip  ^epepan.  "^i  button 
)»apa  penatupep ; .  !Snb  luliup  hs&pbe  hunb-eahtati^  cooptana  [ . 
Peopa  se^ep  h»pbe  hip  pole  on  Spim  heapum.  3  hi  pylpe 
psepon  on  ]>am  mibmeptan.  "3  }>a  otSpe  on  tpam  healpa  heopa  [. 
Da  luliup  haepbe  »nne  ]>8&pa  bsela  ^ejdymeb.  y&  clypobe 
Pompeiup  him  to  ymbe  Romane  ealbe  ^eqry^pa&bene.  feah.  fe 
hi  pylp  ^ela&ptan  ne  ^ohte.  Iiepepa.  ^epepa.  jemyne  f  Cu  upe 
2;epepp8&benne  3  q^ybpa&benne  to  lan^e  ne  opepbpsac ; .  Da 
anbpeapbe  he  him.  "^  cps&t$.  On  pumepe  tibe  9u  pa&pe  mm  ^e- 
pepa.  "^i  popj^am  ]>e  t$u  nu  ne  eapt.  me  ip  eall  leopopt  f  t$e  ip 
latSopt ;.    D»t  psep  peo  ^ecpybp»ben  "pe  Romane  ^epet  ha&pbon. 

J  heopa  nan  otSepne  on  'Sone  anbphtan  ne  plo^e.  ]7a&p  ]>»p  hi 
1  ast  jepeohtum  ^emetton ; .  iEptep  )?am  popbum  Pompeiup 
peaptS  jeplymeb  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  "-i  he  pylp  pitS^San  ot$pleah 
on  2^pam  mib  hip  pipe.  3  mib  hip  beapnum.  3  p^Son  he  pop  on 
^yptum.  -|  hip  pultumep  ba&b  aet  Phtolomeupe  f  am  c5Tiinge. 
•3  pa^e  )?a&p  fe  he  to  him  com.  he  him  het  f  heapub  op- 
aceoppan.  "3  hit  py8^on  het  luhupe^onpenbon.  "^j  hip  hpm^  mib  •• 
!Sc  ])a  man  hit  to  him  bpohte.  he  fKf  ma&nenbe  ^  bxbe  mib 
nudum  pope.  poplK)n  he  f»Y  ealpa  manna  milbheoptapt  on 
]>am  bapmi;.  uEptep  }>am  Phtolomeup  jels&bbe  pypbe  piS 
luhupe.  3  eall  hip  pole  peap*  ^eplymeb.  -3  he  pjlp  ^^pan^en. "} 
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it  all.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Marseilles^ 
and  there  left  three  legions  behind  him,  that  he  might  reduce 
that  people  to  subjediion,  and  he  himself,  with  the  other 
part,  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legions  were  with 
his  three  generals,  and  he  subjected  them  all  to  him.  After 
that  he  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  awaited  him  on 
a  mountain,  with  thirty  kings  besides  his  own  force.  Pompey 
then  marched  to  where  Marcellus,  Julius'  general,  was,  and 
dew  him  with  all  his  army.  After  that,  Julius  besieged 
Torquatus,  Pompey's  general,  in  a  fortress,  and  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded after  him :  there  was  Julius  put  to  flight,  and  many 
of  his  people  slain,  because  they  fought  on  both  sides  of  him, 
on  one  side  Pompey,  on  the  other  the  general.  Julius  then 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  there  gathered  his  force.  When 
Pompey  heard  that,  he  marched  sSter  him  with  an  immense 
force :  he  had  eighty  cohorts,  which  we  now  call  trwnan^ 
which  in  those  days  were  of  a  thousand  flre  hundred  men : 
all  this  he  had  besides  his  own  force,  and  besides  [that  of] 
Cato,  his  associate,  and  besides  that  of  the  senate.  And 
Julias  had  eighty  cohorts.  Each  of  them  had  his  force  in 
three  bodies,  ana  they  themselves  were  in  the  middlemost, 
and  the  others  on  the  two  sides  of  them.  When  Julius  had 
put  one  of  the  bodies  to  flight,  Pompey  caUed  to  him  about 
the  old  Eoman  compact,  although  he  mmself  did  not  think 
of  observing  it :  "  Cfomrade,  comrade,  remember  that  thou  do 
not  too  long  infringe  our  old  fellowship  and  covenant." 
Thereupon  he  answered  him,  and  said :  '^  At  one  time  thou 
wast  my  comrade,  and  because  thou  art  not  [so]  now,  that  is 
most  desirable  to  me  that  is  most  hateful  to  thee."  This 
was  the  compact  that  the  Eomans  had  established,  that  none 
of  them  should  strike  another  in  the  face,  wherever  they  met 
in  battles.  After  those  words,  Pompey  was  put  to  flight 
with  aU  his  army ;  and  he  himself  afterwards  fled  into  j^ia 
with  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  afterwards  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  asked  aid  of  Ptolemy  the  king.  And  soon  after 
he  came  to  him,  he  commanded  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Julius,  and  his  ring  with  it.  But  when  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  bewailed  the  deed  with  much  weep- 
ing ;  because  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  compassionate  in 
those  days.  After  that,  Ptolemy  led  an  army  against  Julius, 
and  all  ids  people  were  put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  cap- 


cdfe  ^  men  luiuif  het  oj^iean*  ]«aet  }>»pe  hqie  popan  ^  i 
Fompeiuf  opfldtu  ^  he  nia-)?eali  €ft;  pojdek:  Fhtolomeaf  ro 
iiif  pice:.  Mft^i  )mm  luliuf  ^ejzcabc  friS  Phtolomeitf  Jyisfn. 
;]  »t  aelcon  cyppe  p^e  hiftjrbe  ^ . 

Mfcep.  ysjsi  ^epeohte  ealle  Cg^ypti  pupbon  inliupe  imbe)w 
^eopBf .  3  he  faun  fyt$6on  hpeqif  &o  Rome.  ^  cf%;  pecte  fm^tiif . 
*;]  lijne  rj^lpx^  maa  ^q^tte  '^  he  pnf  hyppe  |»onne  oonpoL  f 
hi  hetan  cictafcop  >  JSpcqi  )wm  he  pop  on  Sfppioe  siftxp 
liito&e  ]>am  conpile:.  Da  he  "^  ^eahfobe*  ]rai  h&pbe  he  1^ 
fUBu  f  he  him  on^ean  pope.  3  fame  hira  co  ppitfe  ^qnlifce. 
pop)Kin.  Gf»e?5  he.  )>e  ic  pac.  '^  nan  fpa  ^  man  ne  ko^aJS  ppa 
ke  If  on  ]»ipf<m  hpe.  )»eah  )ie  he  me  fjr  pe  ia^pta.  ^  pop)^ 
ic  ne  m«g  pnban  ast  me  pylpsm.  f  ic  ^ne  asqie  ^^epeo  *. 

.Sftep  ]mm  popbe  he  eobe  to  )wpe  hiqi^  peaBnm.  3  |ieah 
vsc  opep.  ^  he  eall  toba^pt  >  Sc  ]>a  luirap  to  pepe  bypi^ 
eom.  he  him  paof  ppitte  msmei^ie  '^  he  to  hmi  coco  ne  com.  3 
f  he  ppyloon  b^i^  TP^^'r  J^pcep^  Jwm  luhup  jepeaht  pri$ 
Fompeiupep  jenepon.  3  piS  mam^e  hip  majaf  ^  ;]  he  hi  eafle 
op|ioh.  3  ptS^B  to  Rome  pop.  -^  ]ra&p  p»p  ppa  aubpr^e.  j^  bm 
man  by  be  peopep  jptiSim.  ]»one  tpiiimphan  pa  he  ham  00m  3. 
Sii$6on  he  poji  on  Ippame.  3  ^q^eaht  pst$  Fompempep  tpam 
punum.  3  ^p  y»Y  hip  pole  ppa  ppiiSe  popph^en.  f  he  pimie 
hpile  penbe  f  man  hine  S^xm  poeeibe.  3  he  pop  ^Saspe 
onbps&bin^e  pasp  ^  ppi<6op  on  '^  fepob  J^pang.  pop^on  pe 
him  pa&p  lec^f^  f  hme  man  eppin^^e.  ]»onne  hiiM  man  ^ 
bmibe:- 

iEptqi  yam  he  com  to  Rome.  3  eaiie  ^  ^p^myppa  ]w  )»8^ 
to  pt^an^e  ps^ion  3  to  heapbe.  he  hi  ealle  ^ebybe  leohtpan  3 
hSpan.  lie  y&  eaUmn  )nm  penatam  op6incenbum.  3  ^am  con- 
puhim.  f  he  haopa  ealban  ^petnyppatobpecan  folbe,  ahlec^on 
^  ealle.  3  hme  mib  faeopa  met-peaamm  oj^ceboa  on  heopa 
^emot-epne  ] .     Dapa  ponba  ps&p  xxvii.  \ . 


xm. 

iElpte^  fMSL  ]»e  Romana  buph  ^etmibpeb  paep  im,  hanb 
pintpum  3  Lx.  pen^  Octavianup  to  RtHBoaiia  aapealbe.  heopa 
ungancq-.  8&pte|i  luliufep  ple^e  JMf  mas^cf .  popjxm  pe  lunc 


tmed ;  and  Jutiius  eonunanded  all  the  mexL  to  be  alua  -who 
were  of  the  ootmsel  for  siajring  Pompejr ;  and  ha,  neverthe- 
less, dismissed  Ptolemy  again  to  his  kingdom.  After  that 
Julius  fought  thrioe  agamst  Ptolemy,  azid  at  eveay  time  had 
victory. 

After  tiiat  wwr,  all  ike  Egyptians  were  subdued  by  Julius^ 
aend  he  aftenrards  returned  to  Borne,  and  re-estabEshed  ihi^ 
wesxtAe,  and  appointed  himself  to  be  higher  than  consul,  what 
they  called  a  dictator.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  Afinca 
after  the  oonsul  Gato.  When  he  [Cato]  heard  that,  he  ad- 
vised hia  son  to  go  to  meet  him,  and  sue  to  him  for  peace : 
*^  Because,''  said  he,  ^  I  kiiow  that  so  good  a  man  as  he  is 
lives  not  in  this  life,  al&ough  to  me  he  is  the  most  hostile, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  ever  to  see  him." 

After  tihat  speech,  he  went  to  ihe  dty  walls,  and  flew  ndb 
liver  them,  so  that  he  was  all  burst  to  pieces.  But  when  Julius 
came  to  the  city,  he  greatly  grieved  that  he  had  not  come  to 
him  alive,  and  l^t  he  had  dml  by  sueh  a  deai^.  After  i^t, 
Julius  fou]|ht  against  the  nephews  of  Pompey,  and  agaiast 
many  of  his  kin,  and  he  slew  them  all,  and  afterwards  -pKh- 
eeeded  to  Bome,  and  was  there  in  such  veaeratum,  that  they 
granted  him  the  triumph  four  times  after  he  came  home. 
Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Spain  and  fought  against  Pom- 
pey's  two  sons,  and  theiw  his  army  was  so  daughtered,  that 
he  for  some  ixme  thought  he  shoald  be  captured,  and,  by 
reason  of  that  dread,  he  the  more  pressed  into  the  [hostile] 
army,  beeaose  it  was  to  him  more  desirable  to  be  slain  than 
bound. 

Afber  that  he  came  to  Bome,  and  all  the  laws  tiiere  tiiat 
were  too  severe  and  too  hard,  he  made  lighter  and  milder. 
All  the  senate  then  and  theTtwo  consuls  tiling  it  ill  lAist  he 
would  destroy  their  old  laws,  all  rushed  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  with  l^eir  daggers  in  their  senate^houae.  The 
wounds  were  twenty-seven. 


xm. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
Octavianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  after  the  slaying  of  Julius  his  kins- 
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ha&pbe  luliuf  him  sep  mib  -^epfutum  jepssftnob.  ]>8&t  he  afrptep 
him  to  eallmn  hif  ^eftpeonmn  pen^e.  pop]>on  pe  he  hine  pop 
ma&^s&bene  ^el»pbe  ^  jetybe  ^  he  jyf^on  mi.  ^epeoht  pel 
cynehce  ^epedit  ^  5uphteah.  fpa  fpa  luliuf  hif  m»^  bybe  8&p. 
an  fit5  Pompeiuf.  o^ep  pit$  !?&itoniuf  )>one  conpil.  Spibbe  pitJ 
EajTraf.  peoptSe  pi's  Lepibup.  )>eah  )>e  he  paSe  J>8Br  hip  ppeonb 
pypbe.  3  he  eac  jeb^e  ^  ^Jitoniup  hip  ppeonb  peapS.  f  he  hip 
bohtop  pealbe  Octaviane  to  pipe,  j  eac  f  Occavianup  pealbe  hip 
ppeoptop  3&itomupe ;. 

8it$t$on  him  ^eteah  2&itomup  to  ^epealbe  ealle  Spam^. 
iEptep  fam  he  poplet  Octavianupep  ppeoptep.  3  him  pj^lpum 
onbeab  ^epmn.  "3  opene  peonbpeipe.  "3  he  him  het  to  pipe  ^e- 
peccean  Ileopatpan  fa.  q^ene.  ]>a  ha&pbe  luhup  s&p.  3  hipe 
pop)>am  h»pbe  ^epealb  eail  Gjjpta;.  Rat$e  ])a&p  Octayianup 
^elsebbe  pypbe  pi's  2&itoniup.  "3  hme  pa'Se  ^epl5inbe  ]>sep  "pe  hi 
to3»bepe  coman ;  •  Dsep  ymbe  Speo  niht  hi  ^epuhton  ut  on 
f8&;.  Octavianup  h»pbe  xxx.  pcipa  3  cc.  jiapa  micelpa 
SpypeSpena.  on  pBm  ps&pon  papenbe  eahta  lepan.  "j  2&itomap 
hsdfbe  hunb-eahtati^  pcipa.  on  pam  ps&pan  papenbe  x.  le^an. 
pop}>on  ppa  micle  ppa  he  Isep  ha&pbe.  ppa  micle  hi  psepon  bete- 
pan  3  mapan.  poppon  hi  pa&pon  ppa  jepopht.  f  hi  man  ne 
mihte  mib  mannmn  opephla&ptan.  f  hi  n»pan  tyn  pota  heaje 
bupan  pa&tepe;.  {)8&t  ^epeoht  peap'S  ppiSe  ma&pe.  ]>eah  pe 
Octavianup  pje  ha&pbe.  ]>8&p  Sntoniupep^  polcep  pa&p  opplajen 
XII.  M.  "3  Ileopatpa  hip  cpen  peapS  ^eplymeb.  ppa  hi  tojsebepe 
coman  mib  hipe  hepe ;  •  iEptep  ^am  Octavianup  ^^ep^iht  piiS 
2&it:oniuf  "3  piS  Ileopatpan.  3  hi  ^eplymbe.  f  pa&p  on  ]>»pe 
tibe  kal.  2^ptup.  ^  on  )mm  bs&^e  pe  pe  hata;S  hlapma&ppan  \ . 
8iSSon  p»p  Octavianup  35^ptup  haten.  pop]7on  pe  he  on  ]>8&pe 
tibe  pje  h»pbe ; .  ^Eptep  fam  !Sntomup  -|  Oeopatpa  ha&pbon 
^e^epab  pciphepe  on  paia  Reabftn  p».  ac  pa.  him  man  paebe 
f  Octavianup  J^ybeppeapb  pa&p.  }>a  jecypbe  eall  f  pole  to 
Octavianupe.  -|  hi  pylpe  otSplujon  to  anum  lytlum  p^obe  • . 
Peo  ))a  Ileopatpa  het  abelpan  hype  bypi^enne.  3  ]>aep  on-innain 
eobe.  pdi  heo  ))8&pon  ^ele^en  p»p.  ]>a  het  heo  niman  up  naLp 
]?a  na&bpan.  "-i  bon  to  hipe  ei^me.  f  heo  hi  abite.  pop)>on  pe 
]>a&pe  na&bpan  ^ecynb  ip  Sa&t  selc  uht  pa&y  pe  heo  abit  pceal  hip 
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man;  because  JtzHus  had  previously  ccn^rmed  to  bim  by 
viitiiigB,  tbat  be  after  bim  abould  succeed  to  all  bk  acquisi- 
tions ;  beesnse  be  bad,  on  account  of  kinship,  instructed  and 
educated  hini.  And  be  afterwards  most  royally  foi^btin  and 
carried  on  four  wars,  as  Julius,  bk  kinsman,  bad  dene  before ; 
ofne  agamsfe  Fompey,  the  second  against  the  cansnl  Anthony, 
the  third  against  Cassius,  the  fourth  f^ainst  Lepidns,  though 
be  quickly  after  became  bis  friend ;  and  he  also  acted  so  that 
Anthony  became  his  Mend,  so  that  he  gave  bis  daughter  to 
Oeia?ianus  to  wife,  and  also  that  Octayianus  gave  his  sister 
to  Anthony. 

Afterwards  Anthony  reduced  all  Asia  under  his  power. 
After  that  he  forsook  the  sister  of  Octavianus,  and  declared 
war  and  open  hostility  against  himself;  and  he  commanded 
the  queen  Cleopatra  to  be  fetched  to  bim  for  a  wife,  whom 
Julius  had  previously  had,  and  on  that  account  had  given  to 
her  aJl  Egypt.  Immediately  after,  Octavianus  led  an  army 
against  Anthony ;  and  speedily  put  bim  to  flight  after  they 
had  come  together.  After  this,  they  fought  for  three  days 
out  at  sea.  Octavianus  had  thirty  ships  and  two  hundred 
of  the  large  triremes,  on  board  of  which  were  faring  eight 
legions,  and  Anthony  had  eighty  ships,  on  board  of  which 
were  £aring  ten  legions ;  because  by  so  many  as  he  bad  fewer, 
by  BO  much  were  they  better  and  larger ;  for  they  were  so 
constructed  that  they  could  not  be  orerloaded  vrith  men, 
being  ten  feet  high  above  the  water^.  The  battle  was  very- 
great,  though  Octavianus  had  victory.  Of  Anthony's  people 
there  were  slain  twelve  thousand,  and  Cleopatra,  nis  queen, 
was  put  to  flight  when  they  engaged  with  her  army.  After 
that,  Octavianus  fought  against  Anthony  and  against  Cleo- 
patra, and  put  them  to  flight :  it  was  at  that  time  the  first  of 
August,  on  the  day  that  we  call  Lammas.  Octavianus  was 
afterwards  called  Augustus,  because  he  at  that  time  had 
victory.  After  that,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  collected  a 
naval  force  on  the  Eed  Sea ;  but  when  it  was  told  them  that 
Octavianus  was  [coming]  thitherward,  all  their  people  turned 
to  Octavianus,  and  they  themselves  fled  to  a  little  army. 
Cleopatra  then  ordered  her  sepulchre  to  be  dug,  and  entered 
into  it.  "When  she  was  laid  in  it,  she  then  commanded  an 
adder  to  be  taken  up  and  applied  to  her  arm,  that  it  might 
bite  her ;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  adder,  that  every 
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bp  on  fl»pe  ^eenbian.  *;)  heo  pop  yam  fpa  bybe  f  heo  nolbe 
hi  man  bpipe  bepopan  )>am  tpiumphan  yit  Romepeapb  \ .  Da 
2&itoniuf  jef eah  f  heo  hi  Co  bed^e  ^y\iebe,  J»a  opfticobe  he 
hine  fylpne.  '3  bebeab  f  hine  man  on  y&  ylcan  bjTijenne  co 
hipe  fpa  pamcuce  ale^be  *•  Da  Octavianuf  Jiybep  com.  y&  bet 
he  mman  o^pep  cynnep  ns&bpan.  mppiUup^  ip  haten.  peo  ms^ 
ateon  s&lcep  cjunep  attop  ut  op  men.  ^ip  hi  man  tibhce  to 
bpincS.  ac  heo  pa&p  pop^papen  a&p  he  l^ybep  come ; .  Sit^tSon 
OctaTianup  b^eat  2Qexanbpiam  ^;ypta  heapob-buph.  '3  mib 
hipe  jeptpeone  he  ^epeljobe  Romebuph  ppi5e.  'p  man  »lcne 
ceap  mihce  be  cpam  pealbum  bet  ceapian.  ]7onne  man  »p 
mihte ' . 


XIV. 

^ptep  l^am  fe  Romane  buph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  vii.  hunb  pin- 
tpum  J  pip  J  XXX.  2^epeap9  f  Occayianup  Leapap  on  hip  pptan 
conpulatu  betynbe  lanep  bupn.  "^  jepeaptS  f  he  haepbe  anpealb 
eallep  mibban^eapbep ; .  Da^  p»p  ppeotole  ^etacnpb  y^  he 
cmht  p»p.  J  hine  man  pitS  Romepeapb  la&bbe  asptep  luhupep 
pleje  >  Dy  ilcan  b»^e.  fe  hme  man  to  conpule  pette.  jepeapS 
f  man  ^epeah  ymbe  ]7a  punnan  ppylce  an  ^Iben  pinj.  j  bmnan 
Romebypi^  peoll  an  pylle  ele  ealne  b»j : .  On  )>am  hpm^e  p»p 
^etacnob  f  on  hip  bajum  pceolbe  peoptSan  ^ebopen  pe]>e  leoht- 
pa  ip  J  pcinenbpa  )>onne  peo  punne  ]7a  psepe.  anb  pe  ele  ^^etac- 
nobe  miltpunje  eallmn  mancynne.  ppa  he  eac  ma&mj  tacen 
pylp  "^ebybe  fe  ept  ^^epupbon.  )>eah  )>e  hi  unpitenbe  bybe.  on 
Ijobep  bypene;.  8mn  p»p  aepept  f  he  bebeab  opep  ealne 
mibbanjeapb  f  selc  ms&jtS  ymbe  jeapep  pyne  to^s&bepe  come. 
f  selc  man  fy  ^^eapop  pipte  hpap  hi  pbbe  h»pbon.  )>a&t  tacnobe 
■^  on  hip  ba^^mn  pceolbe  beon  ^^ebopen.  pej'e  up  ealle  to  anum 
nia&^-S^mote  2ela)>obe.  f  bitS  on  ^am  topepban  hpe.*.  OtSep 
p»p  f  he  bebeab  f  eall  mancyn  ane  pbbe  h»pbon.  j  an  S^F^^ 
^bon.  ^  tacnobe  f  pe  ealle  pceulon  s&nne  ^eleapon  habbon.  3 
a&nne  pillan^obpapeopca;.  Dpibbe  p»p  f  he  bebeab  f  a&lc 
^apa  f  e  on  seKeobipiyppe  ps&pe.  come  to  hip  a^^enum  ^eapbe. 
3  to  hip  pa&bep  etSle.  je  )>eope  ^e  ppije.  ;j  pej>e  f  nolbe.  he  be- 
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creature  that  it  bites  will  end  its  life  in  sleep.  And  she  did 
BO  because  sbe  would  not  be  driven  before  a  triumph  towards 
"Rome,  "When  Anthony  saw  that  she  was  preparing  herself 
for  death,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  commanded,  thus  half  dead, 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  sepulchre.  When  Octavianus  came 
thither,  he  commanded  another  kind  of  adder  to  be  taken,  called 
psyllus,  which  can  draw  every  kind  of  poison  out  of  a  man,  if 
it  be  applied  in  time.  But  she  had  expired  before  he  came 
thither.  After  that,  Octavianus  got  Alexandria,  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt,  and  with  its  treasures  greatly  enriched  Eome, 
80  that  every  commodity  might  be  bought  better  by  twofold 
than  it  could  previously. 


XIV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  it  came  to  pass  that  Octavianus  Caesar,  ih  his  fifth 
consulship,  closed  the  doors  of  Janus  ;  and  it  befel  that  he 
had  dominion  of  all  the  earth.  That  was  manifestly  betokened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  brought  to  Eome  after  the  slay- 
ing of  Julius.  On  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
consul,  it  happened  that  there  was  seen  about  the  sun  as  it 
were  a  golden  ring,  and  within  the  city  of  Eome,  a  spring, 
for  a  whole  day,  welled  forth  oil.  By  the  ring  was  betokened 
that  in  his  days  there  should  be  bom  he  who  is  lighter  and 
brighter  than  the  sun  then  was;  and  the  oil  betokened 
mercy  to  all  mankind.  So  he  [Octavianus]  also  himself  made 
many  a  sign,  which  afterwards  came  to  pass,  though  he  un- 
wittingly did  them,  by  God-s  incitement.  One  was,  first, 
that  he  commanded,  over  all  the  earth,  that  every  nation, 
after  the  course  of  a  year,  should  come  together,  that  every 
man  might  know  the  more  readily  where  he  had  peace.  That 
betokened,  that  in  his  days  should  be  bom  he  who  has 
invited  us  all  to  one  kindred  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the 
life  to  coi^e.  The  second  was,  that  he  commanded  all  men 
to  have  one  peace  and  pay  one  tribute.  That  betokened, 
that  we  should  all  have  one  belief,  and  one  will  of  good 
works.  The  third  was,  that  he  commanded  all  those  who 
were  in  foreign  lands  to  come  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  to  his 
paternal  home,  both  servile  and  free ;  and  those  who  would 
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beftb  f  mmi  f&  ealk  opflojie.  ]wpa  f»poii  yi.  li.  )>&  lu  ^^egnbe- 
]iab  ]wpon.  )^t  cacnobe  f  uf  eaUom  if  bd>oben  f  pe  fceoloa 
cmikan  of  tSijje  ]K)pulbe  to  upef  ptbcfi  eSle»  jl  if  to  keoponam 
pwc  ^  fe)>e  -^  neSe.  he  pypt$  s4K>|ipeii  -3  ofjiagcnt*. 


XV. 

Mfcejk  )>am  pe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  p»f  vii.  himb  pmtpnim 
]  xxxvi.  pupbon  fume  Ifpame  leoba  Sjuftufe  pitSeppuman.  ^ 
onbybe  he  ep:  lanef  bupu.  3  pitJ  hi  pypbe  laftbbe,  ^  hi  ^eplyinbe. 
J  hi  ptSSon  on  anum  p»ftene  bef s&t.  f  hi  f itStSon  hi  fylf e  fume 
Offlojon.  fume  mib  attpe  acpealbon ; .  -^ptep  )?am  ma&ni^^e 
]>eoba  punnon  pit$  Sjuftuf.  »^ep  je  Hhpice.  je  Pannonii.  je 
8epmenne.  je  manije  otJpe  tSeoba;.  Sjuftufef  latteopap 
maae^a  micle  ^epeoht  pitJ  him  ^phtujon.  but  on  S^fcupe 
fylpum.  mp.  hi  opepcuman  mihtan;.  Mpcep.  ]Mm  S^^iqt;uf 
f  enbe  Qumtihuf  ^one  conpil  on  Iiepmame  mib  ^$pim'  lepan. 
ac  heopa  peapS  selc  opfla^en.  buton  ]wm  confute  anum ;.  Fop 
^»pe  bKbe  pei^[i$  ^^jtup  fpa  fapi;.  f  he  opt  unpitenbe  pldik 
mib  hif  heapbe  on  pone  pah.  Kinne  he  on  hip  f et&e  faet. ;]  ]K>iie 
conful  he  het  offlean*.  JSptep  ]ittm  Iiepmame  j^efohtoa 
^^uftuf  uBjenybbe  him  to  ppitSe.  "3  he  hum  popjcap  ^ne  mS. 
)>e  he  to  him  p^re^ ;. 

^ptep  ]7am  ]>eof  populb  eaill  jeceap  S^ftufef  fpitS  *}  hif 
pbbe.  *]  eaJlum  mannum  nanuht  fpa  gob  ne  ]>uhte.  ppa  ^  hi  to 
hip  hylbon  becoman.  "^  *])  hi  hip  unbepjpedpap  papbon ;.  Ne 
pofi^on  jf  aftniguiQ  polce  hip  agenum  »  gdicobe  to  healbenne. 
buton  on  fA  pifan  ye  him  SC^^v^tof  bebeab  *.  Dei  pupbon  lanq* 
bupu  ept  bet^eb. ;]  hip  loca  puftige.  fpa  hi  n»ppe  »p  me» 
pon  :•  On  ]»iun  ilcan  ^eape  ye  ^ip  eidl  gep«^t$.  j!^  p»f  on  pam 
tpam  3  peopepti^Jram  pintpe  2S^]t;afef  pice.  ^  F^«f)^  pe  S^^ 
pen.  pe^e  )?a  pbbe  bpohre  eatjie  pc^ulbe.  f  ip  npe  bpihstea 
ha&lenb  Cpift;.  Nu  ic  h»bbe  gefeb.  cp»tS  Opopi^r*  FP'^'''^ 
jj[ifm^e  tbffef  mibbanjeapbef .  hu  eall  mancyn  ongealb  ^f 
»peftan  monnep  fynna  mib  michim  teonum.  nu  ic  pylle  eac 
popS-jqie(^an.  hpylc  miltfung  j  hpylc  g^psepiiepp  p$5on  psep . 
p^tSon  fe  cpiftenbom  pa&p.  gehcoft  )>am  }e  manna  heopcam 
apenbe.  jofipon  }e  Jra  eppan  Jnng  agolbene  p»pon ;« 

pep  enbatS  peo  y.  boc. "}  onpn$  peo  yi.  % 
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not  he  commanded  all  to  be  slain.  Of  these,  when  they 
were  gathered,  there  were  six  thousand.  That  betokened, 
that  it  is  commanded  to  nfi  ail  to  go  from  this  world  to  the 
country  of  our  Pather,  that  is,  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and 
whosoever  will  not,  shall  be  cast  out  and  slain. 

XV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  seven  htmdied  and  thiriyH»x 
years,  there  were  some  Spanish  na;don8  adversanes  of 
Augimtus.  He  then  undid  again  i^e  doors  of  Janus,  and 
led  an  army  against  thera,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  afiter- 
wazds  besiegi^  them  in  a  fortress ;  so  that  they  afberwards 
«o««  slew  themselves,  and  some  perished  by  poison.  Afber 
that  many  nations  warred  against  Augufffcus,  lUyrians,  Pan- 
nonianfi,  Sarmatians,  and  many  other  nations.  The  gesnersb 
of  Augofllfafl  fou^t  many  greajfc  battles  against  them,  with- 
out Augustus  himself,  before  they  could  overcome  them. 
After  that,  Augustus  sent  Quinctilius,  the  consul,  to  G^er- 
mamy,  with  three  legions ;  but  of  them  every  one  was  slain, 
•except  the  consul  alone.  For  that  deed  Augustus  was  so 
eorrowM,  that  he  often  unwittingly  struck  with  his  head  cm. 
the  wall,  when  he  sat  on  his  seat :  and  he  eommanded  tive 
consul  to  be  slain.  After  that,  the  Germans  sued  Augustus 
voluntarily  for  peace,  and  he  forgave  them  the  enmity  l^ey 
had  shown  him. 

After  iMt,  this  worid  all  chose  Augustus's  peace  and  his 
friendship,  and  to  all  men  nothing  seemed  so  good  as  to  eome 
to  his  homage  and  become  his  subjects.  Nor,  indeed,  to  any 
nation  did  it  seem  agreeable  to  hold  its  own  law,  except  in  fludi 
wise  as  Augustus  commanded  it.  Then  were  the  doors  of 
Janus  again  closed,  and  his  locks  rusty,  as  they  had  never 
been  before.  In  the  same  year  that  all  this  caxne  to  pass, 
which  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus's  reign,  was 
bom  he  who  brought  peace  to  all  the  world,  that  is,  our  Lord 
Saviour  Christ.  I  ba,ve  now  said,  says  Orosius,  fr«m  the 
beginning  of  this  world,  how  all  mankind  paid  ftr  the  first 
man's  sins  with  great  tribulations :  I  will  now  also  &o  on  to 
relate  what  mercy  and  what  concord  were  afterwards,  afber 
Christianity  was ;  most  like  as  if  the  hearts  of  men  had  been 
changed,  because  those  former  sins  had  been  paid  for. 

Here  ends  the  fifth  book  and  begins  the  sixth. 
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BOOK  VI. 
I. 

NU  ic  pille.  q?»^  Opopuf .  on  popepeapbpe  fijje  vi.  bee  je- 
peccean.  f  hit  )>eah  Iiobef  bebob  pa&j*.  }^ah  bit  ycpan^  p»pe. 
hu  emhce  y&  peopep  anpealbaf  ]7apa  p eopep  heapob-pica  Jnff^f 
mibban^eapbef  ^eptobon.  Da&t  sepejre  ps&f  on  Sjjipium.  on 
yam  eaftems&ftan  anpealbe.  on  Babylonia  ]»9epe  bypij.  peo 
jeptob  tupa  feopon  hunb  pmtpa  on  hipe  anpealbe.  a&p  heo 
2;epeolle.  ppam  Ninupe.  heopa  a&peptan  cjiun^e.  o9  8apt$ana- 
polum.  heopa  nehptan.  f  ip  mi.  hunb  pintpa  j  an  M.  ]«  Eipnp 
benam  Babylonia  hipe  anpealbep.  )>a  on^an  »pept  Romana 
peaxan ;  •  €ac  on  yaxa  ba^um  p»p  f  noptSemepte  micbenbe  on 
OOaceboniam.  )>»t  ^eptob  lytle  ]K)nne  yii.  hunb  pintpa  ppam 
heopas&peptancynin^e.  Ilapane.  o^  Peppeup.heopa»ptemeptan !  - 
Spa  eac  on  !Spppicam.  on  9am  putSemeptan.  Captaina  peo  buph 
heo  ^epeoU  eac  binnan  vii.  hunb  pintpa.  ;}  ymbe  lytehie  pyppt 
fmf  ye  heo  a&pept  Dit^o  pe  pipman  ^etimbpebe.  ci6  hi  ept  Scipio 
topeapp.  pe  conpul  I  •  Spa  eac  Romana.  pe  ip  msept  3  peptemept. 
ymbe  Yii.  hunb  pintpa  ^  ymb  lytelne  eacan.  com  mycel  pyp- 
cyn  '3  mycel  bp^e  on  Romebuph.  f  )>»p  binnan  popbapn  xy. 
tunap.  ppa  nan  man  nypte  hpanon  f  pyp  com.  j  ]78&p  poppeapt$ 
ma&pt  edU  f  ]»»p  binnan  p»p.  y  ]78&p  unet&e  a&m^  SPoht 
pta^olq*  oiJptob ;  •  GOib  }>am  bp^e  heo  paep  ppa  ppiCe  pophyneb. 
y»t  heo  n»ppe  p'S'Son  ppilc  ept  ns&p.  »p  hi  !?^ptup  ept  ppa 
micle  bet  ^etimbpebe  ^onne  heo  »ppe  sep  y»jie,  yy  jeape  ye 
Epipt  ^ebopen  ps&p.  ppa  f  pume  men  cps&ban  f  heo  p»p6  nub 
^m-ptanum  ^epp»tepob.  ]>one  pultum  j  f  peopc  ^S^ptup 
jebohte  mib  pela  u.  talentana ;  •  pit  pa&p  eac  ppeotole  ^epyne 
f  hit  pa&p  Iiobep  ptihtun^  ymbe  j^apa  pica  anpealbap.  yaifa. 
Abpahame  pa&p  ^ehaten  Epiptep  cyme,  on  J>am  tpam  j  on  jreo- 
pept]^e]>an  pintpa  f  »p  f  e  Nmup  picpobe  on  Babyloma ;  • 

SfSL  eac  ept  on  ^am  pit$emeptan  anpealbe.  ^  on  ]>am  pepte- 
meptan.  f  ip  Rome.  peap9  pe  ilea  ^ebopen.  ]>e  s&p  ^jiahame 
^ehaten  peep,  on  J>am  tpam  j  peopepti^ej^an  ^eape  J>8Bp  ye 
S^ptup  picpobe.  f  p»p  pi^tSon  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»j-  vu. 
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BOOK  VI. 
I. 

I  THLL  now,  Bays  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  tMs  sixth 
book,  relate,  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  Gk)d's  commandment, 
although  it  were  rigorous,  how  equally  the  four  powers  of  the 
four  chief  empires  of  this  world  existed.  The  first  was  in 
Assyria,  in  the  eastmost  empire,  in  the  city  of  Babylon ;  it 
existed  twice  seven  hundred  years  in  its  power,  before  it  fell, 
from  Ninus,  their  first  king,  to  Sardanapalus,  their  last,  that 
is  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  years,  when  Cjtub  deprived 
Babylon  of  its  power.  Then  first  began  the  Eoman  [power] 
to  increase.  Also  in  those  days  was  the  northmost  increas- 
ing in  Macedonia,  which  existed  little  [less]  than  seven  hun- 
dred years,  from  their  first  king,  Caraunus,  to  Perseus,  their 
last.  So  also  in  Africa,  in  the  southmost,  the  city  of  Car- 
thage fell  also  within  seven  hundred  jears  and  a  little  space, 
from  the  time  that  the  woman  Dido  first  built  it,  until 
Bcipio,  the  consul,  afterwards  destroyed  it.  So  also  the 
Boman,  which  is  the  greatest  and  westmost,  about  seven 
hundred  years  and  a  little  more  [when  there]  came  a  great 
sort  of  fire,  and  a  great  conflagration  on  the  city  of  Eome, 
which  burned  in  it  fifteen  quarters,  and  no  man  knew  whence 
the  fire  came,  and  there  perished  almost  all  that  was  therein, 
so  that  hardly  any  particle  of  foundation  remained.  By  that 
conflagration  it  was  so  greatly  ruined,  that  it  never  after 
was  such  again,  until  Augustus  had  again  bmlt  it  so  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  in  the  year  that  Christ 
was  bom ;  so  that  some  men  said,  that  it  was  adorned  with 
gems.  That  aid  and  that  work  Augustus  bought  with  many 
thousand  talents.  It  was  also  manifestly  seen,  that  it  was 
God's  dispensation,  with  regard  to  the  sway  of  those  em- 
pires, when  Christ's  advent  was  promised  to  Abraham,  in  the 
forty  and  second  year  from  the  time  that  Ninus  reigned  in 
Babylonia. 

So  again  likewise,  in  the  latest  empire  and  the  westmost, 
that  is,  the  Eoman,  the  same  was  born  who  had  before  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  that  was  after  Borne  had  been  built  seven 
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hunb  pintpa  j  tpa  *]  pfti j ; .  8i^^on  jeftob  Romebupli  &pelp 
pintep.  mib  miclum  pelum.  fa  hpile  J>e  Sjujtnif  eat5meto  pi8 
Dob  jeheolb.  f e  he  on^umien  hxifbe.  f »t  paef  faet  he  pleah  ^ 
popbeab  "p  hme  man  job  hete.  fpa  nan  cyninj  nolbe  fe  ap  him 
p»f .  ac  polbon  jj  man  to  him  toba&be  j  him  opppebe ;  •  Sc 
]»aef  on  )>am  tpelptan  jeape.  Tutaiixf  hip  ^nepa  pop  op  ^^tum 
on  8ypie.  hit  hs&pbe  jSpiptnp  him  to  anpealbe  jep ealib.  pa.  noihe 
be  him  jebibban  to  fam  adnuhttjum  Iiobe.  ^  he  to  picfin- 
paLem  com.  ]>a  hit  man  !S^)t»  pa&be.  ]>a  hepebe  he  ]ia  cfep- 
metto.  "3  naiuiht  ne  leahtpahe ;  •  RaiSe  ^a»p  Romane  onjiilbon 
fmf  fopbep  mib  |^  miclmn  hnngpe.  Jnet  S^ftnf  abpap  c^ 
Bomebypij  healpe  pe  ]y»p  bmnan  pa&pan'.-  Da  peaptS  epc 
lanep  bupu  unbon.  pp^n  }>e  ]» latteopap  p»pon  Spipcope  of 
mane^n  laabum  nnjepabe.  }wah  ]7»p  nan  ^ecte  Supnhtoja:! 
nepupbe;- 

II. 

JBptep  )»am  "pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&p  vii.  hmibpint^uim 
3  Ljcvu.  peng  Tibepiup  to  pice  pe  cepap  septep  S^ptupe ;  •  pe 
pa&p  Romanum  ppa  pc^jypen  3  ppa  mdbe.  ppa  him  nan  anpealba 
na&p  a&p  )>am.  c^  Pilatup  him  onbeab  f^iam  pi^upalem  ymbe 
Cpiptef  tacnunja.  j  ymbe  hip  maptpunja.  3  eac  f  hme 
ma&mje  pop  gob  ha&pbon  I  •  Sc  )>a  he  hit  ps&be  )>am  penatum. 
]>a  pujibon  hi  ealle  piS  hine  ppy^  pitSeppeapbe.  pop]M>n  "pe  hit 
man  ne  ps&be  asj[iO]^  ppa  hit  mib  him  gepuna  psep.  ]Met  hi  hit 
pS^n  mihton  eallmn  Romanum  cy^San.  3  cp»bon  f  hi  kine 
pop  gob  habban  nolbon:-  Da  peap^  Tibepiup  Romanum  ppa 
p)ia^  3  H'^  heapb.  ppa  he  him  »p  pa&p  milbe  3  le}e.  f  he  pop- 
neah  n»nne  paepa  penatupfa  ne  let  cucune.  ne  pwpA  tpa  3 
tpentijpa  manna  pe  he  him  to  pultume  h»pbe  acopen.  'p  hi 
hip  p8&b-)>eahtepap  paepon.  )>a  man  het  patpiciop.  ealle  pa  he 
het  opplean.  buton  tpam.  ^e  hip  agene  tpejen  pima :-  Pu  Cob 
pa,  pSL  nu&ptan  opepmetto  gepp»c  on  paia  poke.  "^  hu  ppitSe  hi 
hip  onjulbon  j^iam  heopa  agenum  capepe.  pesih.  hit  eallumjwai 
plcum  on  oiSpum  lanbum  ppa  ppi'5e  jeppecen  ne  pupbe  ppa  hit 
opt  »p  yBS'Y','  On  pam  xu.  geape  Tibepiupep  picep  peapiS  ej* 
l^obef  ppacu  Romanum.  pa  hi  a&t  hec^a  theatpum  paepon  mib 


himdred  and  fifty-two  years.  Borne  afit^rwards  ertood  twelve 
years  in  great  prosperity,  wbile  Augustos  observed  hxasiHty 
towards  Grod,  as  ke  liad  begun ;  that  was,  that  he  shunned 
and  forbade  that;  any  one  should  call  him  a  god,  as  no  king 
would  that  was  before  him,  but  would  that  people  should 
worship  them  and  make  <^Serings  to  them.  But  in  the 
twelfth  year  afber,  Oains,  his  nephew,  weut  from  £%ypt  to 
Syria  (Augustus  had  given  it  him  to  govern),  and  would 
not  worship  the  Almig&y  Gkxl,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem. 
When  this  was  told  to  Augustas,  he  praised,  and  in  no  way 
blamed,  his  arrogance.  Soon  after  this,  the  Eomans  paid  for 
this  word  with  so  great  a  famine,  that  Augustus  drove  from 
Eome  half  of  those  that  were  within  it.  Then  again  was 
the  door  of  Janus  undone,  because  the  generals  in  many  lands 
were  at  variance  with  Augustus,  although  no  battle  was  fought. 

n. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  eaxty-sevtm 
years,  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  auoceeded  to  the  empire  afibor 
Augustus.  He  was  so  indulgent  and  so  mild  to  the  Eomans, 
as  no  monarch  had  ever  been  to  th^n  befiore,  until  Filafie 
announced  to  him  from  Jerusalem  coneecmng  Christ's 
miracles,  and  concerning  his  sufferings,  and  also  that  many 
held  him  for  a  god.  But  when  he  told  that  to  the  senate, 
they  were  all  very  adverse  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been 
tola  them  before,  as  was  the  custom  with  i^etn,  that  they 
might  a^rwards  make  it  known  to  aU  the  Eomans;  and 
said  that  they  would  not  have  him  for  a  god.  Thereupcm 
Tiberius  was  so  wroth  with  the  Eomans,  and  so  sev^^e  as  he 
before  had  been  mild  and  gentle  to  them,  so  that  he  hardly 
left  one  of  the  senate  alive,  nor  of  the  twenty-two  men  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  aid  him,  that  they  might  be  his  counseUcNTs, 
who  were  called  patricians.  All  these  he  ordered  to  be  slain, 
except  two,  yea^  even  his  own  two  sons.  How  G^od  then 
their  excessive  pride  avenged  on  that  people,  and  how  dearly 
they  paid  for  it  from  their  own  emperor !  although  on  all  the 
people  in  other  countries  it  was  n<^  so  severely  avenged  as  it 
had  often  been  before.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  God's  vengeance  was  again  on  the  Eomans,  while 
they  were  at  their  theatre  with  their  plays,  when  it  all  fell 
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heopa  pl^on.  J>a  hit  eall  tx)peoll.  -3  heopa  oprloli  xx.  M.  > 
pyji'Sijpe  ppace  bi  poppupbon  )>a.  cp»^  Opopuf .  fa  fe  beopa 
fynna  fceolbon  hpypfian  ^  bs&bbote  bon.  fpitSop  ^onne  heopa 
pieman  be^an.  fpa  heopa  ^epuna  ps&f  a&p  )>am  cpift^enbome.*- 
On  Jwun  eabtateo^an  jeape  bij-  picep.  J>a  Epijl:  pa&f  onhan^en. 
peapt$  mycel  ^eortepnyj*  opep  ealne  mibbanjeapb.  '^  ppa  mycel 
eoptSbeopun^.  f  clubap  peoUan  op  mimrum.  '3  ]>8&t  ]>s&pa  pimbpa 
m»ir  p»r.  J>a  pe  mona  puU  pap.  ^  f  »pe  punnan  pyppept.  f 
beo  fa  afyprpabe ;  •  ^ptep ,  Jam  Romane  aqyealbon  Tibepiup 
mib  attpe.  he  bsepbe  pice  xxiii.  pintpa  > 


in. 

iEptep  fam  )>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  ps&p  vii.  hunb  pint:pum 
^  Lxxxx.  peap9  Ikiup  Eali^a  capepe  1111.  jeap;.  pe  pa&p 
ppiSe  jepylleb  mib  un^eapum.  "3  mib  ppen-luptum.  "3  eall  be 
pap  ppylce  Romana  fa  yfp6e  psepon.  popfon  fe  hi  Epipcep 
bebob  byppcon  j  hit  poppapan ;.  Sc  he  hiC  on  him  ppa  ppi5e 
ppa&c.  ;j  hi  him  ppa  laSe  ps&pon.  fa&t  he  opt  pipcte.  f  eaUe 
Romane  hsepbon  »nne  ppeopon.  f  he  hme  patSopt  popceoppon 
mihte.  J  mib  un^emete  m»nenbe  pa&p.  f  f«p  fa  naep  ppilc  pacu 
ppilc  f  asp  opt  8Bp  p«p.  J  he  pylp  pop  opt  on  o^pe  lanb.  -3  polbe 
jepinn  pnban.  ac  he  ne  mihte  buton  pbbe*.  Unjebce 
p»pon  fa  tiba.  q?8&9  Opopiup.  pt5t5on  Epipt  jebopen  pa&p. 
pit$'5on  man  ne  mihte  unpibbe  pnbon.  "^  a&p  fam  man  ne 
mihte  mib  nanum  ^in^rn  popbu^on ; .  On  fam  bapim  com 
eac  IfObep  ppacu  opep  lubeum.  f  hi  a&jSep  ha&pbon  un- 
^efpa&pneppe  je  betpeonum  him  pylpum.  je  to  eallum  polcum. 
ppa-feah  heo  p»p  ppi^opt  on  ^exanbpia  fs&pe  bypij.  -j  hi 
Ijraiup  het  ut-abpipan;.  Da  penbon  by  Filonem.  heopa  fone 
jela&pebeptan  man.  to  fon  f  he  him  pceolbe  Daiupep  miltpe 
^ea&penbian.  ac  he  pop  f  a&pe  ^epilnun^e  ppy^e  bypmopabe.  "j 
bebeab  f  hi  man  on  a&lce  healpe  hynbe  f a&p  man  fonne  mihte. 
•3  bebeab  f  man  apylbe  biopol^ylba  fa  cypicean  a&t  piepupalem. 
f  man  hip  ajen  biopolj^ylb  f  a&p  to-mibbep  apette.  f  pa&p  hip 
ajen  anbcnep.  *]  Pilatup  he  ha&pbe  on  f  peatun^a.  otJ  he  hme 
pjrlpne  opptan^.  he  ^ebembe  upne  bpihten  to  beatJe ; .      Rat$e 
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down  and  dew  twenty  thousand  of  them.  By  a  worthy  ven- 
geance they  then  periBhed,  says  Orosius,  when  they  should 
naye  repented  of  their  sins  and  done  penance,  rather  than 
attend  their  plays,  as  was  their  wont  before  Christianity^.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Christ  was  crucified^ 
there  was  a  great  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  so  great  an 
earthquake,  that  huge  stones  fell  from  the  mountains ;  and 
what  was  the  greatest  of  those  wonders,  when  the  moon  was 
at  full  and  farthest  from  the  sun,  that  it  was  then  eclipsed. 
After  that  the  Eomans  killed  Tiberius  by  poison.  He  had 
the  empire  twenty-three  years. 


m. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  Caius  Caligula  became  emperor  for  four  years.  ISLe 
was  wholly  filled  with  vices  and  with  sinful  lusts,  and  was  al- 
together such  as  the  Eomans  were  then  worthy  of;  because 
they  had  derided  the  commands  of  Christ  and  despised  them* 
But  he  so  severely  avenged  it  on  them,  and  they  were  so 
hatefiil  to  him,  that  he  often  wished  that  all  the  Eomans  had 
one  neck,  that  he  might  the  most  speedily  sever  it ;  and  most 
vehemently  complained,  that  there  was  not  then  such  strife 
as  there  had  often  been  formerly;  and  he  himself  often 
went  into  other  countries,  and  desired  to  find  war,  but  he 
could  find  only  peace.  Unlike  were  the  times,  says  Orosius, 
after  Christ  was  bom,  when  men  could  find  no  war ;  and 
before  that  men  could  by  no  means  avoid  it.  In  those 
days,  God's  vengeance  came  also  over  the  Jews,  so  that 
they  had  dissension  both  among  themselves,  and  with  all 
nations ;  though  it  was  the  greatest  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  Caius  commanded  them  to  be  driven  out.  They  there- 
upon sent  Fhilo,  their  most  learned  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Caius's  clemency  for  them ;  but  he,  for  that  desire, 
sorely  insulted  them,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  contumely  on  every  side  where  it  was  possible ; 
and  commanded  that  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  should  be 
filled  with  idols ;  and  that  his  own  idol  should  be  there  set 
in  the  midst,  which  was  his  own  image.  And  Pilate  he 
threatened  until  he  stabbed  himself:  he  had  doomed  our 
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fmf  Romane  ofjiojon  Ijainq*  jtepenfae :-  Ba  fimbe 
hif  mat^m-Huf  tpa  cy|t».  ]>a  psepon  artpq*  piUe.  '3  on  otSpe  fHi* 
an  ^eppit.  ]ra^  paefKxi  on  appitsene  ealjia  ]»ipa  pioqrpa  manam 
namon.  fe  he  acpi^an  ]>oiifc6.  f  he  hi  ]>e  Is^  pop^ea&e  >  Bla 
jeat  man  f  att>op  nc  on  )>one  fa&.  *]  pa5e  )3^f  ]n^  com  19 
nyoel  padl  heabpa  firca>  ^^^Sqi  poef  fp^  S^flRe  Ijohcf 
fpacm  -^  he  f  pole  coftnui  lee.  ^  e|:t  hip  miltpmi^.  ]»a  he  ki 
pojibon  Be  let.  fpa  hit  Ikuiif  ^^ht  hmpx  > 


IV. 

iEptep  ]^am  pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  ps&p  Yu.  hunb  pintpa  '3 
xcT.  Jm  penj  Tibqiiup  Oaubiup  to  Romona  anpealbe*.  On 
Jwm  sepqt^n  ^eape  hip  picep  Petpup  pe  apoptolup  com  to 
Rome.  -3  f»p  popbon  a^^  qiiftene  men  ftuph  hip  la^e  *. 
Ba  polbon  Romane  opplean  Qaubiup.  pop  Eaiupep  ])mpmi  1^ 
maejep.  faep  asppan  capepep.  -3  ealle  )>a  fe  )>»pe  m»^e  pepe. 
ac  mib  ]?on  ye  hi  faep  quptenbomq-  onpenjon.  hi  ps&pon  ppa 
%epp2Kjte  ^  ppa  jepbpume.  f  hi  eaJle  pop^eapon  Jwtm  capepe.  J» 
pa&1i]>e  )>e  hip  ma&3  h»pbe  pit5  hi  ^epopht.  "3  he  popjeap  hnn 
eaQum  fa  impiht  *]  ^  pacen.  ^  hi  him  bon  )>ohton'.  On 
]»2epe  tibe  ^epeap'S  eac  oi^ep  tacen  on  Romana  anp^be. 
ptStSon  him  pe  qiijrenbom  to  com.  f  psep  f  Dalmatie  polbon 
^epyllan  Scpibanianupe  Jam  latteope  heopa  cynepice.  "3  pf58on 
pi^  Romane  pinnan.  ac  ]>a  hi  jepomnab  psBpon.  "^  hme  to 
cynmje  bon  polbon.  fa  ne  mihtan  hi  fa  ^tSpanan  up-ahebban. 
ppa  heopa  "Seap  psep  f  ODne  hy  anpealbap  petton.  ac  pupbon  him 
jylpum  piBeppeapbe  f  hi  hit  »ppe  onjunnon.  -j  Scpibamanup 
opplo^on;.  iEtpace  nu.  cp«t5  Opopnp.  pefe  pylle.  ot5^  pefe 
buppe.  f  f  anpn  ns&pe  jeptilleb  pop  fa&p  cpiptenbomep 
Irobep.  '2  jepecje  hpap  »nij  jepiim  »p  f  am  cpiptenbome  ppa 
jehpuppe.  jip  hit  onpinnen  yxjie ;  •  OJJep  punbop  ^^epeaptS  eac. 
f  y  peopf  an  ^eape  Oaubiupep  picep.  f  he  pylp  pop  s&pt^  je- 
pinne.  ")  nan  pmban  ne  mihte;.  On  f$am  ^eape  pa&p  mycel 
hxin^op  on  8ipia.  ^  on  Faleptma.  buton  f  ^ena.  jSbiab^ia 
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Lcnrd  to  deafcli.  Soon  afiber,  the  Eomans  slew  Caius  sleeping. 
1b  bis  tieasurj  were  then  found  two  chests  that  were  full  ot 
pcBSKHk ;  and  in  one  was  a  writing,  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  all  ^e  most  powerful  men,  whom  he  had  inten^d 
1»  kill,  that  he  might  the  less  forget  them.  Thereupon  thej 
shed  the  poison  out  into  the  sea,  and  immediately  afber,  there 
came  up  a  krge  hayock  of  dead  fishes.  [Here]  were  manifestlj 
seen  both  God's  yengeance,  in  letting  the  people  he  tempted, 
amd  again  of  his  mercy,  when  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
peni^;  as  OaiuB  had  intended. 


IV. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years,  Tiberius  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
itomans.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  apostle  Peter 
came  to  Eome,  and  there  were  first  Christian  men  [at 
Some],  through  his  teaching.  ^  Then  would  the  Homains  slay 
Gkiidiiifl,  on  account  of  his  kinsman,  Caius,  the  former  em- 
peror, aEkd  all  who  were  of  that  &mily.  But  affeer  ihej  had 
received  ChzistiaQity,  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  pacific,  that 
Hbej  aH  forgave  the  emperor  the  injury  that  hiskmsman  had 
wrought  against  them ;  and  he  forgave  all  of  them  the  injnB<> 
tiee  and  the  guile  that  they  had  intended  to  perpetrate  against 
him.  At  that  time,  there  was  also  another  sign  in  l^e  Boman 
dominion,  after  Christianity  had  cqme  to  them:  that  was, 
that  the  Dalmatians  would  give  their  kingdom  to  the  general 
Soribonianus,  and  afterwards  make  war  against  the  Bomans. 
But  when  they  were  assembled,  and  would  make  him  king, 
they  wtite  unaole  to  raise  the  ensigns,  as  was  their  custom 
when  they  established  governments ;  but  were  angry  with 
themselves  that  they  had  ever  undertaken  it,  and  slew  Scri- 
bonianus.  Let  him  deny,  says  Orosius,  who  will  or  who  dares, 
that  that  attempt  was  quelled  through  the  God  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  let  him  say  where  any  war,  before  Christianity, 
was  BO  averted,  if  it  had  been  begun.  Another  wonder  also 
bele)  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  he  himself 
wont  in  search  of  war,  and  could  find  none.  In  that  year 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine,  excepting 
that  Helena^  queen  of  the  Adiabeni,  gave  com  enough  to  the 
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q^en.  fealbe  faxa  miinucum  copn  ^enoli.  ]>e  ps&pon  a»t  piepu- 
falem.  pop]>on  }^  beo  J^a  psef  nipilice  cpiften ;.  On  Jwm  pptan 
jeajie  Oau&iufef  picef.  peap'5  o'Sypeb  an  i^lanb  betuhThepam. 
;]  T^epapam.  f eopon  mila  bpab  ^  pip  mila  lan^  * .  On  ]>am 
feopo]mn  ^eape  bip  picep  peap'5  ppa  mycel  un^e]>p8&pnef  on 
piejmpalem.  betub  ]>am  ^e  quftene  n»pan.  ^  ]>8ep  p»pon  xxx. 
U.  oppla^en.  "^  »t  ^am  ^eate  opcpeben.  ppa  nan  man  nypte 
bpanon  peo  ppobt  com>  On  J>am  m^ejyon  jeape  hip  picep 
peaptS  mycel  bun^op  on  Rome.  "}  Daubiup  bet  ut-abpipan 
ealle  fa.  lubeap  )>e  )>»p-binnan  ps&pon  >  iEpcep  ]>am  Romana 
jnton  IHaubiupe  )w>ne  bunjop.  J>e  bim  ^etenc^e  pa&p.  j  be  peapS 
bim  ppa  "SfiBm.  f  be  bet  opplean  ]>8&pa  penatopmn  xxxv.  ^  ]>apa 
ot$pa  "Speo  bunb.  ]>e  psep  ylbepte  pa&pon.  s&ptep  pam  Romane 
bine  acpealbon  mib  attpe  * . 


iEptep  ]>am  pe  Romebupb  ^timbpeb  p»p  Tin.  bunb  pmtpa 
-}  IX.  penj  Nepo  to  Romana  anpealbe.  j  bme  b»pbe  xuu.  ^eap. 
3  be  b»pbe  '^fc  ma  impeapa  ponne  bip  eam  bs&pbe  »p.  Ijainp. 
to-eacon  Jram  ms&ni^pealbum  bipmpum  pe  be  bonbe  ps&p ; .  pe 
bet  »t  pmnon  cyppe  onb»pnan  RomebjTuj.  -3  bebeab  hip 
ajenum  mannum.  f  bi  pmble  jejpipon  pa&p  licjenban  peop.  ppa 
hi  ms&pt  mibtan. ")  to  bim  bpobton.  ]^onne ,  hit  man  ut- 
oiSbpube.  •]  jeptob  bim  pylp  on  }>am  hybptan  toppe  )>e  fa&p- 
bmnan  pa&p.  ^  onj^an  p^cean  pceop-leotJ  be  J>am  bpyne.  pe 
pa&p  VI.  bajap  bypnenbe  j  vii.  nibt>  Sc  be  ppa&c  hip  un- 
jepealbep.  aepept  on  ]>8&pe  bypi^beopa  mipba&ba.  pa&t  biPetpup 
J  Paulup  ^emaptpeban.  "^  pt$9on  on  bim  pylpum.  ]m  be  bme 
opptanj  •.  pe  pa&p  manna  a&pept  ebtenb  cpiptenpa  manna ;. 
iEptep  bip  pylle  peap'5  papa  capapa  ma&^  ot^peallen ;. 


VI. 

iEptep  )>am  pe  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  yiu.  bunb  pintpum 
'3  xxiY.  pen^  Lalpa  to  Romana  anpealbe;.  Da&p  on  "Sam  yu. 
montSe  bme  opplob  Otbon  an  man.  j  bun  to  pam  anpealbe 
penj ;.  8ona  ppa  Romane  aepept  cpiptenpa  manna  ebton.  ppa 
Nepo  onptealbe.  ppa  pupbon  eaUe  ]>a  pole  beopa  pi'Seppmnan. 
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monks  that  were  at  Jerusalem,  because  she  was  newly  a 
Christian.  In  the  fifbh  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  an  island 
appeared  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  seven  miles  broad  and 
five  miles  long.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  there  was 
so  great  a  dissension  at  Jerusalem,  between  those  who  were 
not  Christians,  that  thirty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and 
trodden  down  at  the  gate,  and  no  one  knew  whence  the 
dispute  came.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  a 
great  famine  in  Bome,  and  Claudius  commanded  all  the  Jews 
that  were  therein  to  be  driven  out.  After  that,  the  Eomans 
accused  Claudius  of  the  famine  that  was  so  grievous  to  them, 
and  he  was  so  incensed  against  them,  that  he  commanded 
thirty-five  of  the  senators  to  be  slain,  and  three  hundred  of 
the  others,  who  were  the  chief;  after  which  the  Somans  killed 
him  with  poison. 


After  Bome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  nine  years, 
Nero  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and  had 
it  fourteen  years.  And  he  had  yet  more  vices  than  his  uncle 
Caius  had  formerly  had,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  scandals 
that  he  perpetrated.  At  one  time  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Bome  to  be  burnt,  and  commanded  his  own  men  always  to 
seize  of  the  treasure  as  much  as  they  could,  and  brmg  it 
to  him,  when  it  was  snatched  out ;  and  himself  stood  on  the 
highest  tower  that  was  therein,  and  began  making  poems  on 
the  conflagration,  that  was  burning  for  six  days  and  seven 
nights.  But  he  avenged  involuntarily,  first  on  the  city  their 
misdeeds  in  having  martyred  Peter  and  Paul,  and  next  on 
himself,  when  he  stabbed  himself.  He  was  the  first  man 
that  persecuted  Christian  men.  After  his  fall  the  race  of  the 
CfiBsars  became  extinct. 


VI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years^  Galba  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans.  In 
the  seventh  month  after,  a  man,  named  Otho,  slew  him,  and 
succeeded  to  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the  Bomans  first  per- 
secuted Christian  men,  as  Nero  had  instituted,  all  the  nations 
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'pe  be  Mftan  8ipia  fmpaa.  ^  e*c  hi  ]*)%e  him  betpeonHm 
b»|^ii  uB^epsBbn^e  >  UiteUiiif.  Lepmama  c^nj.  jqceahc 
])yi|^  )^  Ochon.  3  hine  opfloh  an  pun  t^ibban.  mon^e  fief  ^ 
Itt  jvuMia  onpnuum:- 


vn. 

Mfcej[i  }9an  }e  Rcnnebiiph  ^etambpcib  ^f  Dccc.  ymtpm  ;] 
xsET.  jrenj  Uefpafianuf  to  Romana  anpealbe**  Da  peap'S  qx 
fib  opep  eahie  Romana  anjraalb. ;]  he  beab  Titufe.  hif  jima. 
ytsc  he  topeapp  f  tempel  on  piepupalem.  ^  ealle  ]>a  baph. 
fopikm  ^  Iiob  nolbe  ^  hi  ^ne  cpiftenbcnne  lenc^  mypbon.  -j 
popbeab  f  man  naSep  efC  ne  timbpebe.  -j  he  jt^b^be  fspa, 
Iiibea  enbhifon  ptkm  hunb  M.  pame  he  opfloh.  pmie  on  otSep 
lanb  ^efealbe.  pime  he  mib  hun^e  acpealbe>  Mfcejiiyeim 
man  bp>e  him  tpam  ]>one  tpiumphan.  Uefpaf lane  ;]  Tituf e '  • 
8eo  anjyn  peap^  mycel  punbop  Romanmn.  pop]>on  ]>e  hi  »p  ne 
^ej^pan  tpe^en  men  a&tfomne  pa&pon  pttan;.  pi  betynbon 
lanef  bupa>  JSipceji  }«m  Uefpi^ianuf  jepop  on  utphte  on 
]»m  IX.  jeape  kif  picef.  on  anom  time  buton  Rome  *. 


VKL 

Mjfc^i  yum  ))e  Romebuph  ^eambpcb  pB9f  Tin.  hmib  pint^a 
J  XXIX.  jrra^  Titof  to  R49mana  mpeakbe.  ;}  hine  hvRpye  tpa 
jeap:-  Pe  pacf  TV^  ^obep  pilian*f  he  pebe  f  he  foplnpe  jKme 
bi^  ^  he  naJit  on  to  jobe  ne  ^ybe  *.  pe  jefop  eac  on  fsaai 
iktm  time  ]»e  hip  pnbep  bybe.  3  on  )>8^»e  ilcan  aide  > 


IX. 

iEftep  yam  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  viu.  hunb  pintpa 
;]  XXX.  fen^  Domitianuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  Titupep  bpotSop. 
*]  hit  ha&fbe  xv.  jeap  [.  pe  peapiS  ept  ehtenb  cpiftenpa  man- 
na. 3  p»p  on  fpa  mide  of ^imetto  afti^en.  f  he  beab  f  man 
on  ^ehce  to  him  onbujon  fceolbe  fpa  to  ifibei*  !Snb  he 
bebeab  f  man  lohamaep  ))one  apojtol  jebpc^te  on  Thomone 
yaxa  i^^Lsinbe  on  ppsecp^e  jiiam  o^pum  cpiftenum  lyumtiiinr^  •. 
!Snb  bebeab  f  man  acpealbe  eal  Damibej'  cyn.  to  ^n  jip  Cfiqt 
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that  were  to  the  east  of  Syria  became  their  adyersaries ;  yea, 
even  among  themselves  they  had  dissension.  Vitellius,  king 
of  the  Germans,  fought  thrice  against  Otho,  and  slew  him  in 
the  third  month  after  they  had  begun  to  make  war. 

VII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
Then  there  was  peace  again  over  all  the  Eoman  empire;  and 
he  commanded  Titus,  his  son,  to  destroy  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  towns ;  because  God  would  not  that  they 
should  longer  obstruct  Christianity,  and  forbade  that  either 
should  be  again  built,  and  he  ruined  of  the  Jews  eleven  times  a 
hundred  thousand :  some  he  slew,  sold  some  into  other  lands, 
^ome  he  killed  by  hunger.  After  that  the  triumph  was  made 
for  them  two,  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  sight  was  a  great 
wonder  to  the  Romans,  because  they  had  never  before  seen 
two  men  together  sitting  therein.  They  closed  the  doors  of 
Janus.  After  that  Vespasian  died  of  diarrhoea,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  viUa  outside  of  Rome. 

VIII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  Titus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
bad  it  two  years.  He  was  so  desirous  of  good,  that  he  said 
that  he  lost  the  day  on  which  he  had  done  nothing  good.  He 
died  also  in  the  same  villa  in  which  his  father  died,  and  of  the 
same  disease. 

IX. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
Pomitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  to  the  dommion  of 
the  Romans,  and  had  it  fifteen  years.  He  was  again  a  per- 
secutor of  Christian  men,  and  had  risen  to  suck  great  arro- 
gance, that  he  commanded  that*  men  should  bow  to  him  like 
as  they  would  to  a  god.  And  he  commanded  John,  the  ajgostle, 
to  be  conveyed  in  exile  from  other  Christian  men  to  the  island 
of  Thomone.    And  commanded  all  of  David's  kin  to  be  slain, 

2i 
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}tL  pc  pihoiftea  nepe.  f  be  p^$5oii  najebopen  Be  )»qi&e.f3op^ 
fit^aa  faebcm.  fhtof  iSam  cynne  cuman  pe«olfoe;.  JSspctijii 
ymi  bebobe  lie  peapt$  fyhf  uiiTypSbee  offb^en  > 


Mfcep^  yam  fe  Romebuph  ^etunbpeb  p»f  Dccc.  yuosop&  ^ 
xIyi.  ^a  f en^  Nejipi  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  f op]pam  fe  he  ealb 
pep  be  2^eaf  bim  to  paltiime  Tpaianuj*  'paae  man  *•  Da  ^e- 
fp»con  bi  bun  betpeoniun  f  bi  polbon  topenban  eaUe  jml  ^e- 
fetnejja  3  ealle  ]>a  ^ebobu.  )^  Domitianu]*  baefbe  sep  S^^- 
f op)K>n  ]>e  be  bun  psej*  »p  bam  laS.  3  beton  ^  lobann^  ^e- 
bpmjai^  »t  bif  mynftpe  on  ^epun.  jjiam  ]«m  populb-^pmtSum 
]>e  be  bpile  on  pa&f  I*     Da  ^efop  Neppa.  3 

Tpaianuf  ba&pbe  ]»one  anpealb  xix,  ^eaji  »p3qi  lum.  3  be 
imbep]>eobbe  Romanum  ealle  ]m  pole  ]>e  bim  mpbce  jqTicen 
ba&pbon.  3  bebeab  bip  ealbopmannum  f  hx  p»p<»i  quptei^ia 
manna  ebtenb  ;•  Da  pebe  bun  biopa  an.  Fbniuf  p»f  baten.  f 
be  pob  bube.  3  nudum  on  fwn  pyn^obe.  be  bit  ))a  hps&blice  ejr 
popbeab>  On  ]>»pe  tibe  pepon  lubei  on  nudum  jeflite  3 
on  micelpe  unpbbe  pi^  ))a  lanbleobe.  )>8&p  )>»p  bi  ]>onne  psepon. 
ot$  beopa  pela  {mpenba  poppupbon  on  a&^pe  banb  ;•  On  ]>sepe 
tibe  Tpaianup  ^epop  on  utpibte  on  Seleucia  ]7»pe  bypi^ ;  • 


XI. 

^ptep  ]>am  "pe  Komebupb  ^etimbpeb  f2RY  Dccc.  pmtpa  3 
Lxvu.  pen  J  Sbpianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  T^aianupep  jenepa. 
3  bme  b»pbe  xxi.  pmtep ;  •  !5nb  pat$e  }>»p  }>e  bim  cpiptene 
bee  eut$e  ps&pon  t5uph  «nne  J>apa  apoftola  jeonjpena.  Qua- 
bpatup  p»f  baten.  be  popbeab  opep  ealne  bif  anpealb.  ^  man 
nanum  cpiptenum  men  ne  abul^e.  3  pf  aemj  cpipten  a^lte.  f 
pe  ]H)mie  psepe  bepopan  bim.  3  bmi  }K>nne  bembe  pjip  ppa  ham 
piht  )mbte : .  pe  peap1$  }>a  Romanum  ppa  leop  3  ppa  peoptJ.  f 
bi  bme  nanubt  ne  beton  buton  ps&bep.  3  bun  to  peopiSpcipe  bi 
beton  bip  pip  Capepn  >     TSnb  be  bet  opplean  eaJle  fti  lubeipcan 
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with  the  object  tiat,  if  Christ  wcare  not  yet  bom,  he  might 
not  afterwards  be  bora ;  beeause  prophets  had  said,  that  he 
was  to  come  of  that  kin.  After  tnat  oommand,  he  was  him- 
self ignominioiisly  slain. 

3:. 

After  Some  had  been  built  eight  hondr^  and  forfy-six 
years,  Nerra  aucceeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
oecause  ho  was  old^  he  chose  to  aid  him  the  man  Trajan. 
Then  they  spoke  together  that  they  would  abrogate  all  the 
laws  and  all  the  decrees  that  Domitian  had  previously  enacted; 
because  he  had  before  been  hateful  to  them  both ;  and  they 
commanded  John  to  be  brought  back  to  his  minster  at  Ephe- 
Bus,  from  the  worldly  miseries  in  which  he  a  while  had  been. 
Nerva  then  died,  and 

Trajan  had  the  dominion  nineteen  years  after  him,  and  he 
reduced*  under  subjection  to  the  Bomans  all  those  nations 
that  had  newly  fallen  off  from  them ;  and  commanded  his 
prefects  to  be  persecutors  of  Christian  men.  Thereupon 
one  of  them,  named  Flinius,  said  to  him  that  he  commanded 
wrong,  and  therein  greatly  sinned.  He  then  quickly  coun- 
termanded it.  At  that  tmie,  the  Jews  were  [engaged]  in 
great  dissensions  and  great  hostility  towards  the  inhabitants,  - 
where  they  then  were,  until  many  thousands  of  them 
perished  on  both  sides.  At  that  time,  Trajan  died  of 
diacrhoBa  in  the  city  of  Seleucia. 

XI. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  eig^t  hondred  and  siity-seven 
years,  Hadriai^  Traian's  nephew,  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Bomans,  and  had  it  twentj-oae  years.  And  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  books  became  Imown  to  him,  through  one 
of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  named  Quadratus,  he  forbade, 
over  all  his  dominion,  an^  one  to  yez  any  Christian  man; 
and  [ordered]  if  any  Christian  offended,  that  he  should  be 
[brought]  before  him,  and  he  himself  would  then  adjudge  to 
him  what  to  him  might  appear  right.  He  was  by  the  Bo- 
mans so  beloved  and  so  honoured,  that  they  called  him 
nothing  but  Father,  and  in  honour  of  him,  they  called  his 
wife  Av^mta.    And  he  commanded  to  be  slain  all  the  Jewish 

2i2 
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men.  ]>e  psepon  on  PalefCina.  f  man  het  lubea  lanb.  fop]>cm 
fe  hi  cpiftene  men  pmebon  >  2Snb  be  bebeab  '^  man  tun* 
bpebe  on  ]>8&pe  ftope  piepufalem  ]>a  bupb. ;]  ]>a&t  bi  mon  ptS* 
t$an  bette  be  naman  61iam  > 

XII. 

iEftep  J>am  ))e  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  p»f  Dccc.  pmtpa  ;j 
LxxxYin.  penj  Pompemf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  )>e  man  o^pe 
naman  bet  Piuf.  -}  bim  fealbe  luftmur  fe  pbilofopbuf  ane 
qii]Tene  boc.  pop  beopa  ppeonbfcipe  >  8i'56on  be  )>a  jeleopnob 
b»pbe.  be  peaptS  cpiptenum  mannum  fpa  leop  ^  fpi^  bolb.  otJ 
bip  bpep  enbe ; . 

XIII. 

iEptep  J>am  Ipe  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  pa&p  Dcccc.  ^  xi. 
pmtpa.  pen^  ODapcuf  !Sntonmuf  to  Romana  anpealbe  mib  bip 
bpeiSep  Tiiupebufe;*  pi  ps&pon  )>a  a&peptan  men  ]>e  Romana 
anpealb  on  tpa  toba&lbon.  ^  bi  bme  b»pbon  xnu,  ^eap.  ^  bi  be- 
bubon  f  man  selcne  cpiptene  man  opploje:.  JCptep  J>am  hi 
b»pbon  mycel  jepm  pi9  Paptbe.  *]  bim  p it$t$on  becom  on  ppa 
mycel  bun^op.  pop]>on  fe  bi  ba&pbon  apepc  ealle  Lappabociam. 
-}  !Spmemam.  ^  eaUe  8ipiam:-  -^ptep  ]>am  bi  ^enamon  ppit$ 
pi$  Paptbe.  *]  bim  pit$t$on  becom  on  ppa  mycel  bun^op  ;]  micd 
man-cpealm.  f  beopa  peapa  to  lape  pupbon;.  iEptep  )>am  hi 
becoman  on  f  Denipce  ^epin.  mib  eallum  Lepmanmn ;  •  Da 
on  "Sam  ba&je  ]>e  hi  peobtan  pceolbon.  bim  com  an  ppa  mycel 
tL»te.  3  ppa  mycel  fuppt.  f  hi  bim  beopa  peopep  ne  penbon  *• 
Da  bseban  hi  ]>a  cpiptenan  men.  f  bi  beopa  on  pume  ppan 
gebulpon.  ^  on^eatan  f  bit  pa&p  tiobep  ppacu ',  •  Da  abaeban  hi 
mt  'pom.  a&bnibtipun  Iiobe.  f  bit  ppa  ppi^e  pinbe.  f  hi  ba&pbon 
pa&tep  ^enob  on-upon  ]>8&pe  bune.  ^  f  J)»p  ppa  imcel  "Sunop 
com.  ]>»t  be  opplob  peala  M.  manna  ^eman^  ]>am  ^epeobte  [  • 
Da  a&ptep  ]>am  Romana  ealle  pupbon  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa 
holbe.  f  hi  on  mane^um  templum  appitan  f  8&lc  cpipten  man 
hspbe  ppitJ  "J  pbbe.  "^  eac  f  »lc  ]>sepa  mopte  cpiptenbome  onpon 
fef e  polbe  .*  •  Snb  Sntomnup  pop^eap  eall  ^  ^apol  f  man  co 
Rome  pyllan  pceolbe.  ■]  bet  popbaepnan  f  ^eyjat  ye  bit  on 
appiten  ps&p  bpa&t  man  on  S^ape  ^Iban  pceolbe.  j  ]>»p  on  ]>am 
»pcpan  jeape  be  jepop  ;• 
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men  that  were  in  Palestine,  whicli  is  called  the  land  of  Judea, 
because  they  had  tortured  Christian  men.  And  he  com- 
manded that  they  should  build  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  tnat  it  should  afterwards  be  called  JSlia. 

XII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eisht  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
who,  by  another  name,  was  called  Pius.    And  Justin,  the 

Ehilosopher,  gave  him.  a  Christian  book,  in  token  of  their 
iendship.     After  he  had  learned  it,  he  became  dear  to 
Christian  men,  and  very  kind  [to  them]  till  his  life's  end. 

xni. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eleven  years, 
Marcus  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans, 
with  his  brother,  Aurelius.  They  were  the  first  men  that 
divided  the  Eoman  empire  into  two,  and  they  had  it  fourteen 
years ;  and  they  commanded  that  every  Christian  man  should 
be  slain.  After  that,  they  had  a  great  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  a  great  famine, 
because  they  had  laid  waste  all  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia, 
and  all  Syria.  After  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  so  great  a 
famine  and  so  great  a  mortality,  that  few  of  them  were  left. 
Aiter  that  the  Danish  war,  with  all  the  Germans,  came  upon 
them.  Then,  on  the  day  that  they  were  to  fight,  there  came 
upon  them  so  great  a  heat,  and  so  great  a  thirst,  that  they 
despaired  of  their  lives.  Thereupon  they  prayed  the  Christian 
men  in  some  wise  to  help  tfiem,  and  ascertained  it  was  God'i 
vengeance.  They  then  obtained  from  Almighty  God  that  it 
rained  so  abundantly  that  they  had*  rain  enough  upon  the 
down ;  and  that  so  great  thunder  came,  that  it  slew  many 
thousand  men  during  the  fight.  Then  after  that,  all  the 
Somans  became  so  Mendly  to  the  Christian  men,  that  in 
many  temples  they  wrote,  that  every  Christian  man  shoidd 
have  peace  and  protection ;  and  also,  that  every  one  of  them 
might  receive  Christianity  that  would.  And  Antoninus  for- 
gave all  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  paid  to  Bome,  and  com* 
manded  the  decree  to  be  burnt  in  wnich  it  was  written  what 
should  be  paid  yearly ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  died. 
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xi\r. 

JEj^ep.  yBSD.  fe  Romebrtpli  jecmbpcb  yssf  Dcccc.  pmcpa  "j 
XXX.  pen^  Luciuf  2Sntoninuf  to  pice.  "^  hit  lia&pbe  xiii.  jeap  \  • 
Pe  ps&f  fpit^e  ypd  man  ealpa  J^eapa.  buton  ]>»t  be  p»f  cene.  3 
o|X  feaht  anpij.  1  petda  jf^wi  f^Mtopam  he  hec  «n*kui.  pe 
]>»p  betfte  pa^an;*  jEpt^  ^am  an  ^unop  tq^)h  heopa 
EapitohHm.  ^  heopa  ^obaf  iium  psejion.  -j  heopa  beopul^ylb.  3 
heopa  bibho]^a  peapt5  popbiBfiiieb  jTiam  ^«n  hjette.  3  ealle 
heopa  ealban  bee  jropbupxian  Jrs&piBael'  D$bji  p»f  aa  {fa. 
micel  bem  ^ebupnen  j^a  on  Mexaabpia  p»f .  ^»pe  bj^j,  <Hi 
heopa  bibho]>ecan.  ]>8ep  p opbupnon  peopep  hunb  M.  boca  [  • 


XV. 

iEptep  yam  ]>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  psep  Dcocc.  pintpa  3 
aliiu  pens  Seuepuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  ha&pbe  zyu. 
Seap>  pe  bep»t  Pepcenniiif  oa  anum  p»ptenne.  oiS  he  him 
on  hanb  eobe.  3  he  hme  .p96on  het  ojjlean.  fop]K)n  he  polbe 
piqian  on  8ipie  3  on  Ggjfpce'r  ^ptep  })am  he  op|ioh^bmnjf 
)K)ne  man  on  ICalhum.  poj)]>on  pe  he  eac  polbe  on  hine  pinnan> 
SittSon  he  pqi«on  Bpytaxmie.  ^2  V^J^  of^  ^epeaht  piS  Peohtaf  J 
pits  Sceottaf .  »p  he  Bpyttap  mihte  pitS  hi  bepe^nan.  ^  het  emie 
peall  I'pypep  opep  eall  f  lanb  afettan  ppam  p»  otS  p».  3  pa^ 
Jwp  he  2^pp  on  Gopeppic  ceajtpe ;. 


XVI. 

^ptep  pam  )>e  Rom^mph  ^^etimbpeb  fmf  Doeec.  pmtfift  -| 
Ixu.  pa^  hif  pmu  to  pice  SSntoiunu]-.  "^  hit  haefbe  yu.  ysaij[i'* 
pe  haqcbe  tpa  ^q^eoftop  him  to  pifuia :-  pe  h«fbe  p^c  p&- 
jabqiab.  "3  polbe  pnman  pitS  Papk^e.  ac  he  peaptS  oj^lajen  on 
]>am  pi^elbe  ^vam  hip  ajeoum  mannnm  > 
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XIV 


A&et  Some  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yean, 
Lndns  Antoninus  Buoceeded  to  the  empire,  and  hftd  it 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  very  evil  man  in  all  his  morate, 
except  that  he  was  brave,  and  often  fought  in  single  combat. 
And  he  commanded  many  of  those  senators  to  be  slain,  who 
weie  the  beat.  After  that,  a  tiiunderbolt  struck  down  their 
Capitol,  in  which  their  gods  were,  and  their  idobt ;  and  their 
library  was  burnt  by  the  lightning,  and  all  their  anci^Mi 
books  w&te  burnt  tii^idii.  There  was  as  great  a  daanage  bj 
the  coiiflagrstion  as  was  in  the  dty  of  Alexandria,  in  i^ir 
library,  wl^xe  four  hundred  thousam  books  wesre  burnt. 


XV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  Severus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  ifomans, 
and  had  it  seventeen  years.  He  besieged  Pescemiias  in  a 
Ibrtvess,  nntil  he  suncnd^red  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain,  because  he  would  rei^  in  Syriaand 
in  Egypt.  Aft^  that,  he  slew  the  man  Albinus  in  fiaul^ 
beeause  he  also  would  war  against  him.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Britain  and  there  often  fought  against  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
before  he  could  protect  the  Britons  against  them ;  and  com:* 
manded  a  wall  to  be  constructed  across  over  all  that  land, 
from  sea  to  sea ;  and  shortly  after,  he  died  in  the  city  of 
York. 


XVI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years,  his  son,  Antoninus,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had 
it  seven  years.  He  had  two  sisters  for  wives.  He  had 
gathered  an  army,  and  would  war  against  the  Farthians,  but 
he  was  slain  on  his  march  by  his  own  men. 
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xvn. 


iEftep  yam  ye  Bomebuph  ^etimbpeb  pasj*  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
Izx.  jren^;  Cbapcuj*  ^upeliuj*  to  Romana  anpealbe.  ^  hine  lu&):be 
j»op6p  3eap.  hine  opflojon  eac  hif  a^ene  men.  ^  hip  mobop 
nub;. 

XVIII. 

iEftep  yam  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pief  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
Ixxuu.  jrenj  2Supelianuf  Mexanbep  to  Romana  anpealbe.  -}  hme 
ha&fbe  xri.  ^eap.  "3  ODammea.  hif  feo  ^obe  mobop.  jvnbe  s&ptep 
Opi^enef e  yam  jela&pebeftan  ma&n*e-ppeopMs.  "3  heo  peap^  p^tSon 
cpi)t;en  j^iam  him.  ^  pel  ^ela&peb.  "3  jebybe  f  hipe  funu  pjcf 
cpijrenum  mannum  fpytSe  bolb  *.  •  pe  jepop  mib  fypbe  on 
Pepfe.  ■]  oj^loh  Pepfan  heopa  cymnj  :•  iEftep  yam  he  foplet 
hif  hf  on  Cbajentftan  yxjie  bypij ;  • 


XIX. 

^ftep  )>am  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p«f  Dcccc.  pmtpa  -j 
Lxxxn.  fen^  GDaximmuf  to  Romana  anpealbe  >  pe  bebeab 
eft  f  man  cpiftene  men  bpocube.  "j  f  man  ya  ^oban  CDam- 
meam  ^emaptpobe.  ^  ealle  ]>a  ppeoftaf  ye  hipe  f ol^ebon.  buton 
Opijenef .  he  oiSfleah  on  B^te,  "^  GOaximmuf  pffloh  hif  a^ene 
ealbopman.  on  ]>am  tSpibban  ^eape  hif  picef .  on  TCquil^a  )»»pe 

i>yp«:- 

XX. 

iEftep  yam  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  Dcccc.  pntpa  ;] 
xc.  fen;  Iropbianuf  to  picel  ^  hit  ha&fbe  ti.  ^eap  ;•  pe  offloh 
ya  tpejen  ^ebpot$po.  ye  »p  CDaximinuf  offlojon.  ^  he  fylf  pat$e 
y»Y  sefop  :• 

XXI. 

iEftep  yam  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&f  Dcccc.  pmtpa  j 
xcTii.  fen^  Philippuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "3  hme  h»fbe  vii. 
jeapl*  pe  peapt$  bi^^eUice  cpiften.  fop]7on  he  ei^nm^a  ne 
bopfte]*     On  yam.  lu.  ^eape  hif  picef  hit  jepeaptS.  fpa  hit 
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xvn. 

After  Borne  had  been^builfc  nine  hundred  and  seven^  jears, 
Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans, 
and  had  it  four  years.  His  own  men  slew  him  also,  and  his 
mother  with  [him]. 

XVIII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years,  Aurelius  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
±U)mans,  and  had  it  sixteen  years.  And  Mammsaa,  his  good 
mother,  sent  after  Origen,  that  most  learned  mass-priest,  and 
she  afterwards  became  a  Christian  through  him,  and  well 
instructed,  and  caused  her  son  to  be  very  kind  to  Christian 
men.  He  went  with  an  army  against  the  Persians,  and  slew 
Xerxes,  their  king.  After  that,  he  expired  in  the  city  of 
Mentz. 

XIX. 

Afber  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years,  Maximinus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans. 
He  commanded  that  Christian  men  should  be  again  perse- 
cuted, and  that  the  good  Mammaea  should  be  martyred, 
and  all  the  priests  that  followed  her,  except  Origen,  he  fled 
into  Egypt.  ^  And  Maximinus  was  slain  by  his  own  prefect, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  city  of  Aquileia. 

XX. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
Gk>rdian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  six  years.  He 
slew  the  two  brothers,  who  had  before  slain  Maxmiinus,  and 
he  himself  died  shortly  after. 

XXI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years,  Philip  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  seven  years.  He  was  secretly  a  Christian,  because 
openly  he  durst  not  [be  one] .    In  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 


4tn  imre  aubkd's  oBonnB. 

Eob  ^eftibta&e.  f  pa&f  ymb  an  ^uj-enb  pintpa  faBf  ]>e  Rome- 
buph  jetimbpeb  p«f .  ^  »^qi  Jb  heopa  caj-epe  peaptS  quften. 
^e  eac  ^  hi  ]>a  miclaa  feopme  tSi^ebon  r^iijt^q*  tSancef .  s&t  )»»f 
caj-epef  palentfan.  ]>6  hi  a&p  a&lce  2^ape  tSi^ebon  a&t  beopa 
beopl^Ibum.  ^  pa&j*  beopla  Sancef .  tSs&t  ealle  R(»naiia  pol^jan 
ymb  XLi.  monaD  bpm^an  to^s&bepe  ]>one  f^jtsn  ba&l  beopa 
joba  ^e^eapob  to  beopa  ^eblote.  ^  heopa  pt$8on  peala  pucena 
a&t^a&bepe  bpucan  \ .  iEjrep  fun  Decmj*.  an  pice  man.  befpac 
Jone  cajepe.  ^  peng  him  ji^tJon  to  Jam  anpealbe;* 


xxn. 

JEfcep.  }>am  ye  Bomebnph  ^etimbpeb  paej*  H.  pmtpa  ^  mi. 
pen^  Deciuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  haepbe  m.  ^eap.  3 
pona  ^bybe  ppeotol  tacn  f  be  Phihppup  a&p  bepypebe.  mib  Jam 
f  he  bet  quptenpa  manna  ehtan.  3  mam^e  ^ebybe  to  hal^um 
maptypum.  "3  ^epette  hip  pimu  to  ]>am  anpealbe  to  him.  ^  pal$e 
]>a&p  hi  pupbon  be^en  a&tpomne  oppla^en  *• 


xxni. 

^ptep  fam  fe  Komebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  H-  pmtpa  3  rui. 
peng  Eallup  Ojnhanup  to  pice.  3  hit  ha&pbe  tpa  jeap :-  5>a 
peaptS  eft  liober  ppacu  on  Rome,  ppa  lange  ppa  peo  ehtner  paep 
]>»pa  cpijrenpa  manna,  ppa  lange  him  ungems&tlic  man-cpealm 
getenge.  f  nan  hup  n»p  bmnan  ]>8&pe  bypij.  f  hit  nsepbe  ]>aepe 
ppace  anjolben;*''  iEptep  fnm  €mihanup  opploh  Eallup.  ^ 
ha^rbe  him  ]»Qiie  anpeBlb  >  Dep  eac  on  ftaoi  tSpibbon  mont$e 
hube  maa  ofploli;* 

XXIV. 

.£ptep  Jwma  fe  Rbmebuph  getimbpeb  paep  iff.  pintpa  ^  x.  fa 
jepettan  Romana  tpegen  capepap*.  OSep  psep  mib  GmiLtum 
ysan  polce.  Ualepiam;^  pa&p  hatea.  o^Sqi  p»p  human  Rome 
bypig.  Iialhenup  poef  haceii>  Da  pceo&on  oa  pimbel  beon 
pumenbe  fofi  hit  ^nne  ^e«^  yxf ;.  Da  bdbubon  hi  be^^ 
cpiftenpa  maana  efatByjje-  &c  hfuebhoe  ikl  hi  b^ea  beoom 


it  Imppened  ba  God  had  ordained  it,  iksA  ivas  about  a  thou- 
saasd  years  &om  the  time  -whrn.  £(»ne  was  built,  tbat  betit 
thdr  eiD|)e3r(Hr  was  a  Gbrisliaii,  and  also  that  tliey  celebrated, 
in  hanour  of  Christy  at  the  emperor's  palaoe,  the  great  feast, 
which  they  had  previously  eelebrated  ewrjr  year  at  their 
heatb^L  festiyities.  It  was  in  honour  of  devila,  that  all  the 
Bomans  would,  every  twelfth  month,  brizig  together  the 
choicest  part  of  their  goods  [provisions]  prepared  foor  their 
sacrifice,  and  enjoy  them  togeth^  for  many  weeks  aflber.  After 
that  Deans,  a  powerful  man,  circumvented  the  emperor,  and 
aOberwards  sixoceeded  to  the  dominion. 

XXII. 

After  Eome  had  been  buHt  a  thousand  and  four  vearay 
Decius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and  had  it 
three  years,  and  soon  gave  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  traitor  to  Philip,  when  he  commanded  Christian 
men  to  be  persecuted,  and  many  made  holy  martyrs ;  and 
established  his  own  son  in  power  with  him ;  and  shortly  after, 
they  were  both  slain  together. 

XXIIL 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  tbousand  and  eight  years, 
OaHus  Hostilianus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  two 
years.  Th^i  was  again  <3rod's  vengeance  on  Eome :  as  long 
as  the  persecution  of  Christian  men  was,  so  long  did  a  wide- 
spreading  mortaliiy  weigh  on  them,  so  that  there  was  no 
house  within  the  city  that  had  not  paid  the  penalty.  After 
that  JEmilianus  slew  QaUus,  and  had  the  power  to  himself. 
In  the  third  month  after,  he  alsa  was  slain. 

XXIV. 

After  Bofoe  had  been  buHt  a  thousand  and  t^i  years,  the 
Bomans  established  two  emperors;  the  one  was  with  the 
nation  of  the  BhsBtians,  who  was  called  Valerian,  the  other 
was  within  the  city  of  Bome^  who  was  called  GalliaaiuB. 
These  were  to  be  ever  warring  where  it  was  necessary.  Then 
both  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  but  God's 
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Cobef  ppacu*.  Ual^anuf  pop  mib  fypbe  onjean  8aphan. 
P^j^  cpim'^e.  3  ]»»p  ^epuajen  ^f .  "^  pt$^n  be  p»f  Sapan  J^am 
cjninje  CO  Jwm  ^ej-ett.  ot$  hif  bjref  enbe.  f  he  pceolbe  ppa  ojpt 
ftupian.  fpa  be  co  bif  bopfe  polbe.  ^  be  ]H>ime  fe  cynin^  hsepbe 
bif  bpic  bim  to  bljpon;.  Dam  ot5pum  Ijalbanure  psepon 
mani^e  pole  onpinnenbe.  f  be  bip  pice  mib  micelpe  unpeopt$« 
neppe  ^  mib  micelpe  uneatJnyppe  ^eb»pbe*.  -Slpept  Ireap- 
mame.  ]>e  be  Donua  p»pon.  popbep^ebon  Icabam  06  Repemian 
yak  bupb.  -J  Spiepap  popbep^obon  eaUe  IiaUiam. '}  Iiocan  opqi« 
bep^oban  eaUe  Ijpecon  lanb.  -;}  ]>a  l»ppan  2Spam.  "3  Sepmemie 
^enybbon  ealle  Datie  ppam  Romana  anpealbe. '}  punap  popbep- 
jobon  Faimomam.  'j  Faptbe  popbep^obon  ClOepopocamiam  ^ 
ealle  8ipie;.  To-eacon  ]>am  Romane  bs&pbon  jepimi  betpub 
bim  pylpum*.  ^ptep  ]>am  Callienup  peapis  oppla^en  on  (be- 
biolaine  ^a&pe  bypi^;.  ppam  bip  a^enum  mannum  *. 


XXV. 

iGptep  ]wm  ]>e  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  piep  M.  pmtpa  3  zxT. 
pen^  IHaubiup  co  Romana  anpealbe  >  Dy  ilcan  ^eape  be 
opeppan  Iiocan.  -j  bi  abpap  uc  op  Cpeacum.  *]  bim  Romana 
^ebybon  anne  ^^ylbenne  pcylb.  ]>8&pe  baebe  Co  peoptJmynce. "}  ane 
gylbenne  anbcnyppe. ;]  ben^on  bi  up  on  beopa  Capicobum  :• 
Da&p  on  )>am  »pt^an  jeape  be*jepop.  ^  bip  bpo)?op  QmntiUup 
pen^  CO  yam  anpealbe.  ^  ])»p  on  fam  xvii.  ba&je  be  peap^ 
oppLa^en;. 


XXVI. 

iEpCep  ]>am  ye  Romebupb  ^ecimbpeb  piep  H.  pmcpa  ]  xzm. 
pen^  ^upelianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "^  bme  bsepbe  y.  ^eap  3 
Yi.  monatS.  ^  abpap  IioCan  be  nop^an  Donua.  ^  ]>anon  pop  on 
Sipie.  "2  bi  ^enybbe  epc  to  Romana  anpealbe.  ^  pt$t$on  be  pop 
on  Ijalbe.  "3  opplob  TeCpicum  yone  man.  popjyy  ye  be  bi  bim 
ceab  CO  anpealbe '•  ^pcep  ]mm  be  bebeab  cpipcenpa  manna 
ebcnyppe.  "j  pa^e  )>»p  peapt$  oppla^en  *. 
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vengeance  came  speedily  on  them  both.  Valerian  went  with 
an  army  against  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  and  was  there  taken 
prisoner ;  and  afterwards  he  was,  till  his  life's  end,  appointed 
for  Sing  Sapor,  that  he  should  stoop  as  often  as  he  [Sapor] 
would  mount  his  horse,  and  he,  the  king,  then  had  his  back 
to  leap  on.  On  the  other,  Grallienus,  many  nations  made 
war,  so  that  he  held  his  sway  with  great  unworthiness  and 
great  difficulty.  First,  the  Grermans,  that  were  on  the 
Danube,  ravaged  Italy,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Eavenna,  and  the 
Suevi  ravaged  all  GUul,  and  the  Q-oths  overran  all  the  land  of 
Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Sarmatians  forced  all 
Dacia  &om  the  Eoman  dominion,  and  the  Huns  ravaged 
Pannonia,  and  the  Parthians  ravaged  Mesopotamia  and  all 
Syria.  In  addition  to  which,  the  Bomans  had  wars  among 
themselves.  After  that,  Gallienus  was  slain  in  the  c^ty  of 
Milan  by  his  own  men. 


XXV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-five 
years,  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
In  the  same  year  he  overcame  the  Groths,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Greece.  And  the  Eomans  made  him  a  golden  shield, 
in  honour  of  the  deed,  and  a  golden  statue,  and  hung  them 
up  in  their  Capitol.  In  the  year  after  he  died,  and  Quintillus, 
his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  he  was  slain. 


•   XXVI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
years,  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans, 
and  had  it  five  years  and  six  months,  and  drove  the  Goths  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  again  reduced  them  to  subjection  to  the  Eomans ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Gam,  and  slew  the  man  Tetricus, 
because  he  had  drown  them  under  his  power.  After  that  he 
commanded  a  persecution  of  Christiim  men,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  slain. 
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xxvn. 


iEjstep  ^am  fe  Romebapk  ^etirabpeb  p»f  M.  pintpa  ^  zxxn. 
peBj  Tacicuf  to  Romaiia  anpealbe.  -j  ]>ef  on  ^m  yi.  mont^e  he 
fetufit  offk^n  on  Ponfco  lanbe ;.  Mjtejt  ^am  Flopianuf  penj 
to  yam  naayetHbt.  ^  ymf  ojyla^en  ^f  on  ^am  ^bbaa  monf^. 
on  Thappt  )wxn  lanbe  > 

xxvin. 

^)t:ep  ]>am  ]>e  RomebupL  jetimbpeb  ps&f  S.  pintpa  3  zxzui. 
jren^  Ppobup  to  Romona  anpealbe.  *}  hme  na&(be  yi.  ^eap  3  it. 
mont^af .  3  he  ab^be  punaf  op  Iiallium.  3  he  offloh  Satupmniim. 
]>e  a&]rep  anpealbe  pan;.  ^Eftep  }>am  he  oj^ioh  Ppoculuf  3 
Bonofuf.  )>a  j^nbon  eac  a&ftep  ^am  anpealbe ;.  ^Eftep  J>am 
he  peaptS  jylp  opjia^en  on  8ypmie  ]>a&pe  bune ;. 


TTTX. 

iEjrtep  ]>am  fe  Romebuph  jetunbpeb  p»f  H.  pintpa  3  xxxix. 
penj  Lapuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  ha&pbe  tpa  2^^- !] 
^epeaht  tp^  pi^  Fapthe.  3  ^eeobe  heopa  bup^a  tpa.  ]«  ps&pon 
on  Tigiif  fta]Fe  ]^»pe  ea ;.  RatSe  ymf  hine  offloh  an  ^unop. 
3  hif  pinu  Numepiannf  feng  to  t$am  anpealbe.  3  paj$e  ^a&f  hme 
<^loh  hif  agen  rp^P  '.• 


XXX,  . 

Mjftefi  )iam  ]»e  Romebuph  getnnbpeb  p»f  ii.  |nnt^  3  xh. 
fens  Diocletianuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  hmfbe  xx.  pm- 
tpa;*  pe  ^^ette  unbep  him  jin^ian  cafqie.  QOazmiuf  p»f 
haten.  3  hme  fonbe  on  Ikdhe.  fojifim  ft  hi  mphce  h»)i)an 
jepmn  up-ahapen.  ac  he  hi  eaSehce  opepoom  ;•  On  ]>»pe  tibe 
p»pon  Diodetiane  t$py  c^ninjar  on  pmnenbe.  Ei^iaanuf  on 
Bpetlanbe.  Schileuf  on  ^^^pta  kmbe.  3  Nappenf  op  Peppmi ;. 
I)a  ^epette  he  ui.  capepar  nnbep  him,  an  psBf  GDaaafnuiuq'. 
o'Sep  Conptaotmup.  tSpibbe  Ijalepiup ;.     OOaximianuf  he  penbe 
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xxvn. 


After  Some  had  been  built  a  tbonsand  and  tbirtj-two 
yefurs,  Taeitos  suceeeded  to  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  IRomans, 
and  in  the  sixth  month  after,  he  was  slain  in  the  bind  of 
PontuB.  After  that,  Floiianns  sneceeded  to  Hie  dominion, 
and  was  slain  the  third  month  after,  in  the  land  of  Tarsus, 

xxvin. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-three 
years,  Frobus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  six  years  and  four  months ;  and  he  expelled  the  Huns 
from  Qaul,  and  he  slew  Satuminus,  who  was  striying  after 
dominion.  After  that  he  slew  Froculus  and  Bonosus,  who 
were  also  yearning  after  dominion.  After  that  he  was  him- 
self  slain  m  the  mountain  of  Sirmium. 


XXDC. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-nine 
years,  Cams  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Somans,  and 
had  it  two  years,  and  fought  twice  against  the  Parthians,  and 
took  two  of  their  dties,  tiiat  were  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer 
Tigris.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  slain  by  thunder,  and  his 
Bon,  IN^umerian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  was  soon  9&et 
alain  by  his  own  father-in-law. 

XXX. 

After  Some  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  forty-one 
years,  Diocletian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  had  it  twenty  years.  He  set  a  younger  emperor  under 
him,  named  Maximian,  and  sent  him  to  (Saul ;  because  they 
bad  newly  raised  up  a  war ;  but  he  easily  oyercame  them. 
At  that  time  there  were  tlu:ee  kings  making  war  on  Dio- 
cletian :  Carauslius  in  Britain,  Achilleus  in  Egypt,  and  Narses 
from  Persia.  Thereupon  he  appointed  three  CsBsars  under 
hint :  one  was  Maximian,  the  second  Gonstantius,  the  third 
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on  'Kffjiice. ;]  he  opeppan  heopa  jntSeppinnan*.  Conftantmuf 
he  f  enbe  on  CalLe.  'j  he  opeppan  ^amanie  f  pic.  ^  pt^^an  he 
jeeobe  Bpettaniam  f  i^anb.  *2  he  jylf  Diocletianiif  fop  on 
^ypte.  ;3  bef»t  SCchdeuf  J»one  cynmj  viu.  mon^af .  on  Slex- 
anbpia]>»pebypi2.  08  hine  fa  buph-leobe  him  a^eapon.  ^  pt$8on 
opephepjobe  ^dle  ^;ypte*..  Ijalepiup  he  penbe  on  Peppe.  ;| 
jepeaht  tpeopa  pit$  Nappeup  fone  cyninj.  f  heopa  nat$op  naep be 
pje  ^.  Mt  heojia  tSpibban  jepeohte  Imlepiup  peaptS  ^eplymeb. 
;|  mib  micelpe  p^phcneppe  com  co  Diocletiane.  ac  he  hip  apen^ 
mib  micelpe  unpyptSneppe.  ;]  hine  het  ypnan  on  hip  a^enum 
puppupan  peala  mila  bepopan  hip  pab-pa&ne ;.  Mjfceji  ]>am  fe 
hip  mob  ps&p  mib  fam  bipmpe  ahpet.  he  pop  ept  on  Peppe.  3  hi 
j^eplymbe.  3  Nappeup  ^epen^.  -}  hip  pip.  -}  hip  beapn.  ])a  onpen^ 
Diocletianup  Iialepiupe  peopt5puUice*.  Dioclecianup  3  GDaxi- 
mianup  bebubon  ehtnyppe  cpiptenpa  manna.  Diocletianup  eapt- 
ene.  'j  GOaximianup  peptene.  3  pop  fam  ^ebobe  pupbon  peala 
maptypap  on  x.  pincpum  pyppte;.  Da  ^epeapt$  hi  him  be- 
tpeonum  f  hi  polban  ]>a  anpealbap  popls&tan.  3  ]>a  puppupan 
alec^^an  f  e  hi  pepeban.  *^  polbon  heopa  ba^ap  on  peptneppe  ^een- 
bian.  1  "p  ppa  jela&ptan;.  Diocletianup  jepsBt  on  Nicomebia 
f  »pe  bypij.  -}  GOaximianup  jepaet  on  GOebiolane  ]>»pe  bypij.  *] 
letan  fa  anpealbap  to  Halepiupe  *]  to  Eonptantmupe.  'j  hi  hme 
toba&lbon  p6^on  on  tpa ; .  Iialepiup  Bbpice  3  be^eonbon  fam 
jK)ne  eapt  enbe.  3  fone  m  septan  bael  tSippep  mibbanjeapbep.  -^ 
Eonptantinup  nam  ealle  Italie.  -}  Spppicam^  3  Ippame.  -^  IkJke. 
-}  Bpyttame.  ac  he  p«p  hpon  jypnenbe  fippa  populb-?5inja  3 
micelpa  anpealba.  ^  popf  am  he  poplet  hip  a^enum  piUan  Ita- 
Lam  -}  2(pppicam  to  Ealepiupe  :•  Da  jepette  Iialepiup  tpe^en 
cynmjap  unbep  him.  otSep  pa&p  haten  8euepup.  fam  he  ^epealbe 
Itaham  -}  SCpppicam.  -^  GOaximinup  he  jepette  on  fa  eaptlanb  :• 
On  fam  ba^^um  com  Conptantinup.  pe  milbheoptepta  man. 
^  pop  OB  Bpyttame.  •]  f aep  jepop.  'j  ^^epealbe  hip  puna  f 
pice.  Eonptantinupe.  fone  he  ha&pbe  be  61en$ui  hip  pipe ;.  Da 
polbe  GOaxentiup.  GOaximianup  punu.  habban  fone  anpealb  on 
Itaham^. 

Da  penbe  Iralepiup  him  on^ean  Seuepup  mib  pypbe.  f  e  him 
pe  anpealb  aep  ^epealb  pa&p.  ^  he  f  »p  beppicen  peap$  ppam  hip 
a^enum  mannum.  -}  opplajen  neah  Rapenna  f  »pe  bypi^ :  •     Da 
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Galerius.  MftxiTnian  he  sent  to  Africa,  and  he  orercame 
their  adversariea.  Constaatius  he  sent  to  Ghinl,  and  he  orear- 
eame  the  naticm  of  the  Alamanni,  and  afterwards  he  eonqnensd 
the  island  of  Britain.  And  he  himself,  Diocletian,  went  to 
IRgy^t,  and  besieged  the  king  Achilleus  eight  months,  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  nntil  the  inhabitants  delivered  him  up, 
and  afterwards  ravaged  all  Egypt.  Galerius  he  sent  to 
Persia,  who  fought  twice  against  Narses,  the:  king,  so  that 
neither  of  i  them  had  victory.  In  the  third  battle,  Galeriua 
was  put  to  flight,  and  in  great  fear  came  to  Diocletian ;  but 
he  received  him  with  great  indignity,  and  commanded  him 
to  run  in  his  own  purple  many  nules  before  hia  chariot. 
After  his  courage  had  heen  whetted  by  that  disgrace,  he 
proceeded  again  to  Persia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
Narses  prisoner,  and  his  wives  and  diildren:  thereupon 
Diocletian  reedlved  Oalerius  honourably.  Diocletian  and 
MaTimTan  ordered  a  persecution  of  Chriaraan  men,  Diocletian 
in  the  east,  and  Maximian  in  the  west ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  decree,  there  were  many  martyrs  for  a  space  of  t^i 
years.  Then  they  agreed  between  themselves  tiiat  they 
would  abandon  their  powers,  and  lay  aside  the  purple  that 
they  wore,  and  would  &id  their  days  in  tranquilhty ;  and 
they  did  so.  Diodetian  settled  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Maximian  settled  in  the  city  of  Milan,  and  [they]  lef^ 
tbdir  power  to  G^erius  and  to  Gonstantius ;  and  they  after-^ 
wtfds  divided  it  in  two.  Oalerius  [had]  lUyricum,  and  be- 
yond that  the  east  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  earth. 
And  Constantius  took  all  Ital^,  and  A&ica,  and  Spain,  and 
OauL,  and  Britain ;  but  he  was  httle  desirous  of  these  worldly 
things  and  of  great  pow&rs,  and,  therefore,  he  resigned,  of 
his  own  will,  Itdy  and  AMca  to  Oalerius.  Galerius,  tib^re- 
upon,  appointed  two  kings  under  him,  one  was  named 
Sev^rus,  to  whom  he  gave  Italy  and  Africa;  and  Maziminua 
he  placed  in  the  east  lands.  In  those  days  came  Constantius, 
the  most  kind-hearted  man,  and  proceeded  to  Britain,  and 
there  departed  [this  life],  and  gave  the  empire  to  his  son, 
Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  Helena  his  wife.  Maxentius, 
then,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  would  have  the  power  in  Italy. 
Thereupon  Galerius  sent  Sevenis  against  him  with  an 
army,  to  whom  the  government  had  already  been  given,  and 
he  was  there  betrayed  by  his  own  men,  and  slain  near  the 
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GDaxmuanuf  ^eahfobe  f  hif  pinu  penj;  to  fam  anpealbe.  he  ]7a 
hpseblice  poplec  J>a  bujih.  ^  he  on  jefeten  p»f .  "^  ]H>hte  hif 
funu  CO  befpicanne.  "^  'p^^on  p on  to  tiam  anpealbe.  ac  ]>a  hit  fe 
pinu  ajnrnbe.  ]>a  abpsej^  he  ]7one  ja&beji. "}  he  pleah  on  Iralhe. 
^  polbe  Eonjt^ntmuf  befpican.  hij*  a|mni.  *}  habban  bun  f  piee. 
ac  hit  onjnmbe  hif  bohtop.  -j  hit  Conftantinufe  ^epebe.  -^  he 
hine  jeplymbe  p^tSon  on  Cbajyiham.  3  he  ]>8&p  oppla^en  peaptS  ;• 
Da  ^efealbe  XrieLLepiuf  Laciniuf e  Itaham  ^  ^pjrpicam.  '^j  he  hec 
ealle  ]7a  qujrenan.  ]>e  )>8&p  bet]t:e  psepon.  ^ebpin^an  on  eltSeobe  :• 
ifiptep  yaxa  he  peap^  on  micelpe  untpumneffe. ;}  him  to  ^ehec 
mani^e  l»ceaf .  "3  hypa  nan  him  ne  mihte  beon  on  naniun  ^obe. 
ac  him  f»be  h;^a  an.  f  hit  ps&pe  Ixobef  ppacu  :•  Da  he&  he 
f  man  ]>a  cpijrenan  men  epc  ^ebpohte  on  hypa  eapbe.  aelOie 
^8ep  he  8&P  ps&f .  fpa-)>eah  he  S^fop  on  )>»pe  mettpjrmnejje.  3 
liicimtif  penj  to  )>am  anpealbe  :>  iEptep  fam.  peaptS  jepin 
betpuh  lionjrantinuf e  ;]  GOaxentiuf e.  *]  pa^e  ^s&j*  Conftantmuf 
Offloh  GOaxentiuf  bmnan  Rome.  »t  ]?»pe  bpyc^  ]>e  man  GOnl- 
tuuf  h»t:>  On  )>am  ba^mn  GOaximmuf  bebeab  cpiftenpa 
manna  ehtnyp-e.  3  patSe  )78Br  ^epop  on  Thappi  J)8epe  b^jiij:. 
On  )>am  ba^pm  Licimuf  bebeab  f  nan  cpiften  man  ne  come 
on  hif  hipebe.  ne  on  hif  psepelbe.  ^  pa'Se  ]>8&f  peaptS  ^^m 
betpeoh  him  ^  betpeoh  Ilonptantinupe.  'j  optpebhce  ^epeoht. 
otJ  Eonftantinuf  S^en^  Ldciniup.  -}  hinept$i$onhetbeheapbian. 
^  ptStSon  pen^  to  eaUum  Romana  anpealbe  :•  On  ]mm  bapmi 
^ppiuf  f e  ma&ff e-ppeoft  peap9  on  ^ebpolan  jrmbe  "pone  pihtan 
^eleapon.  ymbe  )>one  teonan  pa&f  ^^e^abepob  ]7peo  himbpeb 
bif  ceopa  ^  ehtatyne.  hine  to  opepplitenne  ^  to  amanpimianne : . 
On  J>am  ba^um  Honptantinuf  opfloh  £pifpun  hif  pmu.  3  li- 
cimmn  hif  fpeoftop-pinu.  f  nan  man  nyfte  hpa&t  fe  jjrlt  pa&f 
buton  him  anum  ;•  ^ptep  ]>am  he  unbep)>eobbe  him  pylpum 
mani^e  )>eoba.  ]>e  a&p  ps&pan  Romane  unjepylbe.  '^  het  atim- 
bpian  ane  buph  on  Ijpecum. ;]  het  hi  be  him  hatan  Lonftan* 
tinopohm  ;•  pe  het  s&pept  manna  f  man  cypicean  timbpebe. 
•]  f  man  beluce  aelc  beopuljylb-huf  :•  pe  jepop  ymb  an  -} 
Spittij  pintpa  ))»r  J>e  he  pice  ha&pbe.  on  anum  tune  neah  Ni- 
comebia  ]>aepe  bypi^  ;• 
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city  of  Eavenna.    When  Maximian  was  informed  that  hia 
son  had  succeeded  to  the  govermnent,  he  speedily  left  the 
city  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  thought  to  circumvent  hia 
son,  and  afterwards  succeed  to  the  government ;  but  when 
his  son  found  that,  he  drove  away  his  father,  and  he  fled 
into  Gaul,  and  would  circumvent  Constantine,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  have  the  empire  to  himself;  but  his  daughter  disco- 
vered it,  and  told  it  to  Constantiue,  and  he  afterwards  drove 
him  to  Marseilles,  and  he  was  there  slain.    Then  Valerius 
gave  Italy  and  Africa  to  Licinius,  and  he  commanded  all  the 
Christians,  who  were  there  the  best,  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
After  that  he  fell  into  a  great  sickness,  and  ordered  to  hirp 
many  phvsicians;    and   none   of  them  could  be   of  any 
good  to  him;  but  one  of  them  said  to  him  that  it  was 
God's   vengeance.     Thereupon    he   commanded  that  the 
Ghristisn  men  should  be  brought  again  to  their  own  country, 
each  to  where  he  had  been  before.    Nevertheless,  he  died  of 
that  sickness,   and  Licinius  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 
After  that,  there  was  war  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius;  and  shortly  after,  Constantine  slew  Maxentius  within 
Some,  at  the  bridge  called  the  Milvian.     In  those  days 
Maximinus  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  the  city  of  Tarsus.     In  those  days 
Licinius  commanded  that  no  Christian  man  should  come  into 
his  &mily  nor  in  his  retinue ;  and  shortly  after,  there  was 
war  between  him  and  Constantine,  and  frequent  battles, 
until  Constantine  took  Licinius  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  then  succeeded  to  the  whole 
Soman  empire.    In  those  days,  Arius,  the  mass-priest,  fell 
into  error  concerning  the  riffht  belief.    In  consequence  of 
that  crime,  there  were  assembled  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops,  to  confute  and  excommunicate  him.    In  those  days 
Constantine  slew  his  son,  Crispus,  and  Licinius,  his  sister's 
son,  so  that  no  one  knew  what  their  sin  was,  save  him  alone. 
After  that  he  subjected  to  himself  many  nations,  that  before 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Bomans ;  and  commanded  a  city  to 
be  built  in  G^'eece,  and  commanded  it  to  be  named  from  him- 
self, Constantinople.    He  first  of  men  commanded  churches 
to  be  built,  and  that  every  heathen  temple  should  be  closed. 
He  died  thirty-one  years  after  he  had  the  empire,  in  a  villa 
near  the  city  of  Nicomedia. 

2k2 
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./£ftefi  ]>am  ])e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&f  JC.  pmfcpjL  ^  xci. 
penj  Eonrtantiuj*  to  ]«ia  anpealbe  mib  luf  tpam  bpoSpmn. 
Canftantine  -^  Ilonftante.  3  he  Ilonftaiitiiq*  haefbe  xxiu. 
)nntpa>  pipupbon  ealle  1»a  ^^bpoSpu  on  ^am  ^Spianifcan 
je^lan  '^  EonfCantinuf  ^  Lanftanf  punnon  him  b6k7eouimi.oS 
ConfCantinaf  peapiS  ofrla^en :  •  iEptep  ]mm  CDa^entiuf  ojjioh 
Eonftanf .  -3  pen^  him  to  ]^am  pice.  ]>»t  pasf  Iialham  3  Icaliam  > 
On  ]nim  bagum  Illipice  ^ef  ettan  Uetepomonem  ]7one  man  to 
hypa  anpealbe.  to  ^n  f  hi  p^tSon  mihton  pinnan  pi$  GOapien- 
tiufe.  '^  hi  hme  nybbon  to  leopnun^a.  ^eah  he  ^epmtpab  p«pe. 
ac  Ccmftantiuf  hme  benaembe  se^ep  %e  )>ief  anpealbep.  ^e 
"pmpe  puppupan  }e  he  pepebe.  ^e  J^sepe  f  cole  pe  he  on  lec^ 
nobe>  .^Ift^  ]>am  he  jejieaht  piS  CDajnentiufe.  3  hme  ^e- 
jiymbe.  3  bebpaf  mto  Lacthma  ^a&pe  b^^^.  3  he  hine  pyj^ie 
pitS^n  opfticobe  >  iEptep  pam  Conftantiuf  jefette  luhamq* 
to  cafepe  unbep  hun.  j*e  pe&f  a&p  to  biacone  j^ehal^ob.  3  fenbe 
hine  on  IiflHie  mib  pypbe.  3  he  hp»bhce  opeppan  ^Jle  pa  pe  on 
IiaUie  punnon.  3  p»j*  aeptep  tSsepe  baebe  jpa  up-ahapen.  f  he 
polbe  ealne  Romana  anpeatb  hun  ^^a^nian.  3  mib  pypbe  psef 
papenbe  pa&p  Ilonptantiuf  p»p  mib  otSepe  pypbe  pitS  Papthe> 
Da  he  j^  ^eahpobe.  3  him  oa^ema-feapb  p»p.  pa  2^pop  he  on 
pam  p»pelbe  > 

!Snb  luhanup  pen;  to  pam  anpealbe.  3  hme  h»pbe  an  ;eap 
3  eahta  montkip:-  Da  pa&p  he  pona  jeopnpull  f  he  polbe 
bi^ohce  pone  cpiftenbom  onpenban.  3  popbeab  openlice  f  man 
nane  pepte-boc  ne  leopnobe.  3  pebe  eac  ^  nan  qupten  man 
ne  mopte  habban  nasnne  hip  imbep-pol^otSa.  3  hi  mib  pam 
pohte  beppican^*  Tic  eaUe  hi  ps&pon  p»p  popbq-.  ppa  pe  hit 
e^-pec^an  ^ehypbon.  cpa&tS  Opopiup.  f  him  koppe  p»p  p 
qiiptenbcMn  to  be2;anne.  ponne  hip  pcipa  to  haebbenne-. 
iEptep  pam  he  ^^jabepobe  p]^be.  3  polbe  papan  on  Pqipe.  3 
bebeab  ponne  he  ept  pa&pe  eaptene  hampeapb.  f  man  haepbe 
ampteatpum  j^^opht  a&t  piepupalem.  f  he  mihte  Irobep 
]>eopaf  on  bon.  "p  hi  beop  paepinne  abitan  -.  2Sc  Irob  ^eppsec 
on  ^am  pa&pelbe  ppt$e  ^ebapenhce  on  pam  apleapan  men  hip  ap- 
leapa  je^bt.  mib  pam  f  hine  ^emitte  an  man.  pa  he  pop  jpam 
Utepphonte  ]wpe  b^ij.  ^ehcopt  pam  pe  he  plyma  psepe.  3 
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After  Bome  bad  been,  built  a  thousand  and  nineiy-one 
yearly  dmatantius  suoeeeded  to  the  empire,  ^th  bb  two 
brothers,  Constanline  and  Gonstans,  and  he,  Conatantiufl, 
had  it  twentj-three  yearn.  All  ihe  brothers  were  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  Constantino  and  Constans  made  war  on  each 
other,  until  Constantino  was  slain.  After  that,  Magnentius 
slew  Constans,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire,  that  is,  of  Gaul 
and  Italy.  In  those  days  the  lUyrians  set  up  the  man 
Yetraoio  to  gOT^m  them,  that  they  might  make  war  on  Mag- 
nentius ;  and  they  forced  him  to  learning,  although  he  was 
&11  of  years.  Biat  Ccmstantius  deprived  lum  of  the  power, 
aad  of  the  purple  that  be  wore,  and  ci  the  school  in  which 
be  kamed.  Afber  that  he  [Constantius]  fought  against 
Magnentius,  and  put  him  to  flight,  and  drore  bun  into  the 
€3ij  of  Lyons;  and  he  [Magnentius]  afterwards  stabbed 
bimself  After  that,  Constaatius  app<»nted  Julian  to  be 
Cmaat  under  him,  who  had  before  been  consecrated  a  deacon, 
and  sent  him  into  CUhiI  with  an  army;  and  he  i^eedily  orai^ 
came  all  those  who  were  making  war  on  Gaul ;  and  was,  after 
that  deed,  so  uplifted,  that  he  would  appropriate  to  himself 
all  the  Eoman  power,  and  went  with  an  army  to  where 
Constantius  was  with  auother  army  against  the  Parthians. 
When  he  [Constantius]  was  informed  of  that,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  he  died  on  the  march. 

And  Julian  succeeded  to  the  domiimon,  and  had  it  one  year 
«Did  eight  months.  Thcai  was  he  so<m  desirous  of  secretly 
4RibTerting  Christianity,  and  openly  forbade  any  man  to  leain 
i^e  fast-book ;  and  said  also,  that  no  Christian  man  should 
hwre  any  of  his  under-offices,  and  thereby  thought  to  orerreach 
ifaem.  But  they  were  aU  of  the  resdution,  as  we  hare  heard 
it  repeated,  says  Orosius,  t&at  they  would  rather  cultirate 
Christianity  than  have  bis  provinces.  After  that  he  gathered 
tai  army,  and  would  proceed  to  Persia,  and  commanded,  that 
when  from  the  east  he  was  again  on  his  way  homewards,  an 
amphitheatre  i^odld  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  put 
into  it  God's  servants,  that  wild  beasts  might  devour  them 
therein.  But  in  that  expedition  God  very  fittingly  avenged  on 
that  base  man  his  base  mtention,  when  a  man  met  him,  as  he 
came  from  the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  exactly  as  though  he  were  a 
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him  fSBbe.  f  he  hine  mihte  Ifloban  tSupuh  ^  peften.  ^  he  on 
Pcjife  on  unjeapupe  become  >  Sc  J>a  he  hme  co-nubbef  faef 
pejrenef  hsep^e  ^els&bb.  )>a  ^efpac  he  him.  f  nan  man  nyjTe 
J'sef  )3&pelbef  hpap  he  com.  ac  popan  hpeappenbe  ^eonb  ^ 
pejren.  f  he  nyjt^  hpap  he  ut  fceolbe.  o^  )>»]*  plcef  pa&f  pela 
jroppopben.  »^ep  je  pop  fuppte  je  eac  fop  hunjpe-.  Ba 
com  him  onjean  an  uncut$  man.  "^  ojjloh  luhanuf ; . 


XXXII. 

^jrep  )?am  fe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  p»f  M.  pmtpa  "}  an 
hun5  "3  xYu.  penj  louimanuf  to  Romana  anpealbe*.  pine 
man  jeceaf  on  t$am  peftenne.  )>y  ilcan  b»;e  fe  man  luhanuf 
oj^tanj;.  ,pe  jef^be  Peppmi  Nifpbi  fa  buph.  '^  healpe 
GOefopotamiam  f  lanb.  pitS  )>am  -^  hi  mojxan  op  faia  lanbe 
buton  laSe '.  On  t$am  yiu.  mont$e  ]78&f  )>e  he  to  ^am  anpealbe 
pen^.  he  polbe  papan  on  Ilhpice.  f&  p»f  he  pume  niht  on 
anum  mp-cilctan  hupe.  )>a  het  he  betan  )>8&pinne  micd  py^i. 
pop]K)n  hit  p»p  cealb  pebep.  ]>a  on^an  pe  cealc  mib  imjemete 
ptincan.  )>a  peaptS  lomnianup  mib  )>am  bp»)»e  oppmopob ;. 


xxxin. 

iEptep  ysm  )>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  M.  pintpa  -}  an 
himb  3  xYiii.  pen^  Ualentinianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "^  hme 
h»pbe  XI.  ^eap,  he  pa&p  8ep)»am  luhanupep  cempena  ealbop- 
man*.  pe  him  bebeab  f  he  poplete  ]K)ne  hip  cpiptenbom. 
oi$t$e  hip  pol^otS.  ]>a  p»p  him  leoppe  f  he  poplete  hip  pol^otS. 
]K>nne  )>one  cpiptenbom^.  2^c  him  ^epylpte  ISob  ept  to  ma- 
pan  ape.  )>a  he  ]>a  la&ppan  pop  hip  lupe  poplet.  f  he  ]>»p  dean 
picep  ahte  jepealb.  "pe  hip  pitSeppmna  »p  ahte ;.  RaSe  y»x  he 
^epealbe  Ualente.  hip  bpetSep.  healp  hip  pice.  -3  he  het  opplean 
Pepcopiup  fe  J>a  picpan  polbe.  ^  mani^e  o^pe  mib  him;. 
Ualenp  p»p  jel»peb  ppam  anum  Sppiampco  bipceope.  Guboxup 
paep  haten.  ac  he  hit  h»l  ppitJe  pa&pte  yt6  hip  bpotJop,  pop)H)D 
he  pipte.  f  he  hit  on  him  ppecan  polbe.  pji  he  onpunbe  f  he 
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fugitive,  and  said  to  him,  that  he  could  lead  him  through  the 
waste,  so  that  he  might  come  on  the  Persians  unawares.  But 
when  he  had  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the  waste,  he  deceived 
liim,  so  that  no  man  knew  where  he  was  on  his  way ;  but  they 
went  wandering  about  the  waste,  so  that  he  knew«aot  where 
they  should  come  out ;  until  many  of  the  army  perished,  both 
firom  thirst  and  also  from  hunger.  Then  there  met  them  an 
unknown  man,  and  slew  Julian. 

XXXII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  Jovian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Itomans.  He  was  chosen  in  the  waste  on  the  same  day  that 
Julian  was  slain.  He  ^ve  the  cit^  of  Nisibis  to  the  Persians, 
and  half  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  on  condition  that  they 
mieht  depart  from  the  country  without  molestation.  In  the 
ei^th  month  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  he  would 
proceed  to  Hlyricum :  there  he  was  one  night  in  a  newly-- 
cemented  house,  when  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  m 
it,  because  it  was  cold  weather.  Then  the  chalk  began  to 
stink  immoderately,  when  Jovian  was  smothered  by  the 
vapour. 

XXXIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  Valentinian  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Bomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  previously 
been  a  tribune  of  Julian's  soldiers.  He  [Julian]  commanded 
him  to  renounce  his  Christianity  or  his  service,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  renounce  his  service  than  his  Christianity.  But  Q-od 
aided  him  after  to  greater  honour,  when  he  had  renounced  the 
less  for  love  of  Him,  so  that  he  gained  possession  of  the  same 
empire  that  his  adversary  had  previously  possessed.  Shortly 
after,  he  gave  to  Yalens,  his  brother,  half  his  empire ;  and  he 
commanded  Procopius  to  be  slain,  who  would  rule  there,  and 
many  others  with  him.  Valens  had  been  instructed  by  an 
Arian  bishop,  named  Eudoxius;  but  he  concealed  it  very 
strictly  from  his  brother ;  because  he  knew  that  he  would 
avenge  it  on  him,  if  he  found  out  that  he  was  of  another  be- 
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on  (Aipum  ^drafon  fmfne.  on  oSymm  lie  fflf  feq*.  F^!^^'*^  ^ 
pfte  hn  paefcmob  he  paef  »)i  cm  bif  jdeApon.  ^  he  lasffui 
anpealb  hs&pbe;*  On  ^am  ilcan  geafie  XfObeEque.  Ijomui 
r^nin^.  ^ebjb^  peala  nu^typa  on  hif  peobe cpiftenpa  maniia ;. 
On  ]wm  bajum  Ualentmisnuf  jenybbe  ept  ^  8eaxaa  tx>  kjpa 
a^enum  hmbe.  ^  hi  polbon  pinnan  fdi  Romana.  ^  paepon 
empbfmjttiBittah.  fwna.  sapr^c^e:-  %ib  Bap^enbiim  he^cft^^jibe 
eac.  f  hi  on  LaUie  ne  punnoa;.  COib  ]nuii  )>e  him  pKf 
fp^ojl:  xejt^eb.  ^  him  man  jehec  pulliihc  • .  On  Jwun  xi. 
^eape  hif  picef  8epmenne  hepjobon  on  Pannomam.  ]>a  he 
fybeppeapb  pa&f  mib  pypbe.  J)a  jepop  he  on  blobpyne;. 


XXXIF. 

JEptep  )>am  ^  Romebuph  ^^etimbpeb  paep  H.  ptntpa  3  c.  3 
XXIX.  pen^  Ualenp.  Ualentnnianupep  bpo^p.  to  Romana  an- 
pealbe.  3  Cpatianup.  Ualentiniamq*ep  pmu.  pen^  to  Italia  an- 
pealbe.  "^  to  Iialha.  'j  to  Ippania  unbep  Ualaipe>  Pe  fti 
Ualenp  o9^pbe  openhce  f  he  «p  bijelice  ^eh^  h»pbe.  ppa  ^ 
he  bebeab  ^  mimncap.  ]>e  populblice  ]nn;  popjan  pceolbaiL.  3 
p»pna  jepeoht.  f  hi  p»pna  namon.  "j  mib  ]«m  pnhton.  ^  Tpd 
bybon  mib  ot$pmn  mannum.  ^  penbe  on  €^ypte  3  het  top^pan 
eafle  J>a  munuc-hp  f  e  hip  bpo^op  8&p  ^epta]>elobe.  -^  pome  Va 
biunucap  he  het  opplean.  pume  on  elfeobe  popbpipon*.  On 
]»am  ba^m  Fipmup  p»p  haten  pum  man  on  2S^ppicum.  pe  p»p 
fxp.  pilnienbe  )»8&p  anpealbep;.  Da  penbe  Ualenp  ffbep^ 
Theobopup  hip  ealbopman  mib  pypbe.  J>»p  joban  Iheobopupep 
paobep.  ]>e  ept  pe&p  capepe;.  On  ]^am  pepetbe  Fipmup  psep 
^epanjen  3  poptS-^ela&beb  to  pleanne.  ]>a  ba&b  he  pylp  p»t  hme 
man  a&p  ^epullobe.  3  J^a  he  jepullob  pa^.  he  p»p  ^upuh  "pdBf 
m»ppe-ppeoptep  lape.  }>e  hme  puHobe.  on  ppa  pujlan  ^eleapon 
heopon-picep.  f  he  cpsB^  to  Jam  polce.  Dol5  nu  ppa  je  pillan.  •] 
him  pylp  leat  popt$.  f  him  man  aploh  f  heapob  op.  'y  peap^ 
Hpiptep  maptip^.  On  ]iam  ba^um  Cpatianup  ^ep^kht  on 
IjiaQium  pi9  ^Hamanne  yam  polce.  -^  hypa  pela  3c.  <^loh  1  •  On 
fam  tSpibban  ^eape  hip  picep.  pa  he  f  m»)t^  poh  bybe  pi^  Jwi 
ijobep  ]>eopap.  ]>a  abpipon  hine  Ijotan  ut  op  hypa  eapbe. ;]  hi 


lief  than  tbai  of  wUdk  lie  hiiiiBelf  this;  becsaae  lie  knew  hov 
siseadfast  he  had  previoiislj  beea  iu  Us  fntl^  when  he  bad 
less  power.  In  ike  same  jaar,  AthanariCytiag  of  the  Ooilia, 
made  many  martyrs  of  Christian  men  am^c^ig  his  people.  In 
those  days,  Yaientinian  finrced  the  Saxona  back  into  tbenr 
own  lan^  when  they  would  war  againat  the  Bomana.  They 
were  inhabiting  near  the  ooeaa.  The  Bm^gnndiana  abo  he 
prevfflited  from  waning  against  the  Gmnlsw  What  cboefiy 
restrained  them  was^  tiiat  they  were  promised  baptism.  In 
the  eleyenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Sazmatiana  ravaged 
Pannonia.  When  he  was  [marehing]  t^borwttrd  wii^  an 
army,  he  died  of  an  effiua<m  of  blood. 

IXXIV. 

After  Some  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  Valens,  the  brother  of  Yalentinian, 
succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and  Gratian, 
the  son  of  Yalentinian,  succeeded  .to  the  dominion  in  Italy, 
in  Graul,  and  in  Spain,  under  Yalens.  He  then,  Yalens, 
showed  openly  what  he  had  before  secretly  hidden,  so  that 
he  commanded  that  monks,  who  should  renounce  worldly 
things  and  strife  of  weapons,  should  take  arms  and  fight  with 
them,  and  do  evil  with  other  men.  And  he  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  commanded  all  the  monastenes  to  be  destroyed  tnat 
his  brother  had  before  founded.  And  some  of  the  monks 
he  commanded  to  be  slain,  some  driven  into  exile.  In  those 
days  there  waa  a  man  in  Africa,  named  IFirmus,  who  was 
there  desirous  of  dominicm.  Thereupon  Yalens  sent  thither 
his  count,  Theodosius,  with  an  army,  the  father  of  the  good 
Theodosius,  who  afterwards  was  emperor.  In  that  expedi- 
tion, !Firmus  was  taken,  and  led  forth  to  be  slain,  wh^  he 
himself  prayed  that  he  might  first  be  baptized.  When  he  had 
been  baptized,  he  was,  tl^ough  the  instruction  of  the  maaa- 
priest,  who  had  baptized  him,  in  such  full  belief  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  he  said  to  the  people :  '*  So  now  as  ye 
win,"  and  bowed  forward  to  them,  so  that  his  head  waa  struck 
ofi*:  and  he  was  Christ's  martyr.  In  those  days  Gratian 
fought  in  Gaul  against  the  Alamannic  nation,  and  slewmai^ 
thousands  of  them.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  doing  the  greatest  wrong  to  God's  servants,  the  Goths 
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fopon  pXi6on  opep  Donua  ]>a  ea  ^on  Ualenfef  pice.  ^  jnlnoban 
to  him.  f  hi  mojran  on  hif  pice  mib  yjfniSe  jepttan'-  Da 
ojiephojobe  he  f  he  him  at$ep  b^fbe,  o58e  pypnbe.  dS6e  tifobe, 
ac  hi  lee  ptcan  Jwp  f»p  hi  polbon*.  Sc  hif  ^epepan  ^  hif 
ealbopmen  njrbban  hi  a&pep  ^S&pile.  '}  micel  ^ejdit  hs&pbon 
^b  '^.  ot$  ]>a  Ijotan  hi  mib  jepeohte  ^epl^bon  :•  Da  Ualenj- 
f  jeahfobe  on  SSntiochia  )>a&pe  bypij.  fa  peaptS  he  fpiSe  jupij. 
5  jejyohte  hif  nuf ba&ba.  hu  hi  hine  bs&ban  pihtef  ^eleafan  3 
fuUjnhtef  biet^ef.  *;]  he  him  fenbe  ?S!ppiemfce  bifceopaf  co 
lapeojmm  ^  jebpolmen.  ppa  he  jylp  pa&p.  -^  hp»c  he  h»j:be 
Iiobef  )>eo)mm  on  optf itSaf  to  la5e  jebon  [ .  pet  ]>eah  fenban 
»jptep.  )>»p  he  »nne  hbbenbene  pifte.  ]>eah  he  f  late  bybe.  "^ 
him  ptS^on  het  jeapian;.  On  yuan  peop^an  jeape  hip  picep 
he  feaht  pit5  Irotan.  *]  ^eplymeb  peap^.  'j  bebpipen  on  aenne 
tun.  ']  peapt$  on  anum  hupe  popbepneb;.  D»p  paep  ppi^ 
piht  bom  jeenbob.  f  hi  ]>one  populbhce  popba&pnbon.  f  e  hi 
]>ohte  b»pnan  on  ecnyppe ;. 


XXXV. 

iEptep  )?am  he  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paap  M.  pintpa  ^  c.  "3 
xxxiii.  pen^  Ijpatianup  to  Romana  anpealbe. "}  hme  ha&pbe  vi. 
^eap.  ;3  jepette  Theobopiup  him  to  pultume.  pop}>on  him 
^epvihte  f  y&  ]ieoba  fe  hypa  ^epinnan  p»pon.  pa&pon  to  ppi^e 
jeptpanjobe.  %  hi  man  lenj  ne  milite  mib  jepeohtmn  opep- 
ppit^an ;.  2Sc  Theobopiup  ^enam  ppi'5  pi^  hi.  ^  on  fa&pe  pbbe  he 
la&bbe  ^hanapicup  hipa  cynmj  mib  him  to  Eonptantinopohm 
]>»pe  bypij.  -^  }>aBp  pat$e  f»p  hip  hp  jeenbobe  >  RatSe  faep  pe 
Irotan  on^eatan  hu  job  Theobopup  pa&p.  »gSep  je  hi.  je  ealle 
feOb&'pe  on  8cit$t$ium  p»pon.  jecupon  hip  ppitJ'.  On  J>am 
bajum  jecupon  Bpyttannie  GOaximianup  him  to  capepe.  opep 
hip  pillan.  pe  pa&pe  p^t^e  ealpa  Romana  anpealba.  pop  hip 
m»m^ealbum  bu^^um.  buton  f  he  }>a  pi^  hip  hlapopb  pann 
pop  ot$pa  manna  lape.  'j  pa'Se  ]>»p  he  pop  on  Ijalhe.  "3  Xrpa- 
tianup  opploh.  ^  Ualentmianup  hip  bpo^op  he  abpap  ut  op 
Italiam.  f  he  o^pleah  to  Theobopupe  ;• 
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drove  him  out  of  their  country ;  and  they  afterwards  passed 
oyer  the  river  Danube  into  Videns*  realm,  and  desired  of  him 
that  they  might  settle  in  his  reahn  in  peace.  Thereupon  he 
disdained  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  refuse  or  per- 
mit, but  let  them  settle  where  they  would.  But  his  prefects 
and  officials  sued  them  for  tribute,  and  they  had  great  conten- 
tion on  that  account,  until  the  Goths,  in  a  battle,  put  them 
to  flight.  When  Valens  was  informed  of  that  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  he  was  very  sorry,  and  thou^t  of  his  misdeeds,  how 
they  had  prayed  him  for  nght  belief  and  the  bath  of  baptism, 
ana  he  had  sent  them  Arian  bishops  and  heretics  (as  he  him- 
self was)  as  teachers,  and  what  he,  on  frequent  occasions,  had 
done  to  the  injury  of  God's  servants.  Then,  wherever  he 
knew  one  to  be  living,  he  commanded  him  to  be  sent  for ; 
although  he  did  it  late,  and  afterwards  commanded  him  to  be 
honoured.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  fought  against 
the  Goths,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into  a  viUage, 
and  was  burnt  in  a  house.  There  was  a  righteous  doom  com- 
pleted, when  they  burnt  him  in  worldly  fashion,  who  thought 
to  bum  them  eternally. 

XXXV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  Qratian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans,  and  had  it  six  years,  and  appointed  Theodosius 
to  aid  him ;  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nations  that 
were  their  adversaries,  were  grown  too  strong  to  be  longer 
overcome  by  wars.  But  Theodosius  made  peace  with  them, 
and,  during  that  peace,  he  led  Athanaric,  their  king,  with  him 
to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  after  he  [Athan- 
aric] there  ended  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  Goths  knew  how 
good  Theodosius  was,  both  they  and  all  the  nations  that  were 
in  Scythia,  chose  peace  with  him.  In  those  days,  tl^  Britons 
chose  Mazimus  for  their  emperor,  agamst  his  will,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  rule  of  all  the  Eomans,  for  his  manifold  imv 
tues,  excepting  that  he  warred  against  his  lord,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  other  men :  and  shortly  after,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
and  slew  Gratian,  and  drove  his  brother,  valentiniany  out  of 
Italy,  so  that  he  fled  to  Theodosius. 
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TXTTL 

xucnu.  peo^  Theobofnif  to  RomaMi  aofealbe.  -y  fame  faa^i>e  zi. 
^eifi.  he  hnfbe  ¥i.  ^cajfum  ae^  aafealb  opep  )«  eajt-hiBl^;. 
pe  |WL  Theobofittf  fasf  tSeaoeobe  ha  he  IjpaiciaBtt]'  hq*  hhqpofib 
jej^pecan  mihte»  'j  eac  hiy  bjio^qi  on  ymo.  aapealbe  ^d^m^aB. 
3  F^pbe  jelflBbbe  on  Itaha.  )>»ji  GOaximur  mib  jypbe  abab  set 
jS^ttil^ia  J^sepe  b^pi;;*  *]  Ibdf  ealbopmea  Xnt^ag^lSie  haefpte 
beboben  )pa  dsqva  to  hediheniie>  2£c  fe  eektopniaahL  be- 
ta^te  hj^nua  maaimw  to  healbeoae.  ^  {whce  hyn.  )yl|:  on  r<^ 
pom  to  fapenne  cayt-ymbatan.  ^  yasme  bqt^dan  on  Theobopiy 
hin^ban ;.  Sc  nub  ^fua  ^  he  ppam  j^a^e  dsq-an  ofsjaeast  yaqr 
piS  ^pa  Fcqpa.  ]«  con  Tbeobcfiuf  Jwpto.  ^  pwbe  JwBpaBt 
|;ea|pa  manna.  ]»a  jpaepon  jrpde  3  eaf^e,  "^  he  hi  paJ5e  af«^ 
i^rjpbe. ;)  >a  dufan  tobpaec.  "}  f^tSon  pop  q:ep  t$a  mimtiq-.  06 
he  com  to  SSquilegia.  3  ODaxunuf  of|*k)h  %  Ba  f  fe  ealbofunan 
^ehjTibe.  ]mi  abpencte  he  hme  yylpie  *.  puySebce  Ijo&  ^ecaa- 
bobe  f  mycle  ^epm.  nub  hypa  tpe^a  pylle. )«  OSaaonnr  3  hsf 
ealbopman  ha&pbon  up-ahapen  mib  mane^^um  t$eobum ;. 

^ptep  f  am  penj  ept  Ualentinianup  to  hip  pice,  3  J>8Bp  ymb 
tpa  ^eap.  )>e  he  on  IiaUmm  com.  hine  oppmopobe  Spbo^aeptep 
hip  ealbopman.  3  hme  piiSSon  mib  papum  be  J^am  ppeopan  up- 
aheoL^'  %'^^f^ofc  ]>am  pe  he  hme  pylpne  unpitenbe  h»pbe  apip^eb. 
3  ^epette  Bajemu]*  to  ]>a&p  picep  naman.  f  he  capqie  paqie»  3 
fen^  him  pylp  to  fam.  ajofekibe.  fopfBm  he  ne  mihte  pylf  hab- 
bau  y^Y  ai^albep  naman.  pop}»y  he  mep  Bomampe.  ac  laepbe 
}K)ne  obepne  f  he  beopol^lb  ^ecjine  beeobe ;.  Da  ^^daebbe 
ept  Theoboprap  pJTibe  pi5  hmi  tpam.  to  psspe  ilcan  chqan  }e 
he  a»p  hs&pbe  pi^  GDaximup;.  Da  penbe  Theobopnip  Ijotena 
pikmn  bepopan  him.  -^  hi  ]>a  dupan  tobpaecon.  ac  hi  jnipbon 
uton-ymbpapen  op  ]Mun  nmntum.  3  eaUe  opplagen.  ]>set  pa^[ion 
X.  JL ;.  Da  pop  Theobopiap  pyb^Mpeapb,  3  pipte  f  haie  man 
polbe  nuS  ^am  ilcan  ppence  be^^pibian  :•  Da  hi  tojaftbep^^eapb 
popan.  )ra  }»ohtan  6ii2emup  3  3^pbo^a&pt^.  f  hi  pceolban  tcpicfc 
Of  ]wm  muntum  hi  ^ebi^ean  mib  heopa  plana  j^ceotiun.  ac 
a^lc  com  ofejk  ]wkpa.  otS^e  on  hi  pylpe  ot$t^  on  }k  eopSSan.  3 
Theobopittp  ha&pbe  foae  pinb  mib  hno.  f  hip  pukiun  nnhte 
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XXXYI. 

After  Borne  luid  been  built  a  thouBand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years,  Theodosius  succeeded  to  l^e  domini<m 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  six  years 
before  had  the  dominion  of  the  east  parts.  He  then,  Theo- 
dosius, was  thinking  how  he  cofold  avenge  his  lord,  Gratian, 
and,  also  bring  his  brother  to  power ;  and  led  an  army  to 
Italy,  where  Maximus  was  staying  with  an  army,  at  the  city 
of  Aquileia,  and  had  commanded  nis  general,  Andragathius, 
to  hold  the  pass.  But  the  general  committed  the  holding 
of  it  to  inert  men,  and  resolved  with  himself  to  go  east- 
about  with  ships,  and  steal  on  Theodosius's  rear.  But  when 
he  had  marched  from  the  pass  towards  the  ships,  Theodo- 
sius came  thereto,  and  found  thereat  few  men,  who  were  bad 
and  slothM,  and  he  speedily  routed  them  and  forced  the 
pass,  and  then  marched  over  the  mountains,  until  he  came 
to  Aquileia,  and  slew  Maximus.  When  the  general  heard 
that,  he  drowned  himself.  How  easily  God  ended  that  great 
war,  by  the  fall  of  them  both,  which  Maximus  and  his  general 
had  raised  up  with  many  nations ! 

After  that,  Yalentinian  again  succeeded  to  his  empire,  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  came  into  Gaul,  Arbogastes,  his 
officer,  smothered  him,  and  afterwards  hung  him  up  by  the 
neck  with  ropes,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily  E^angled  himself; 
and  placed  Eugenius  to  be  emperor  with  the  name  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  he  himself  succeeded  to  the  power,  because 
he  could  not  himself  have  the  name  of  the  [supreme]  power, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  a  Boman ;  but  taught  the  other 
to  be  a  zealous  worshiper  of  idols.  Thereupon  Theodosius 
led  an  armv  against  them  both,  to  the  same  ]^ass  that  he 
had  formerly  gained  against  Maximus.  Theodosius  then  sent 
a  force  of  Ghoths  before  him  to  take  the  pass,  but  they  were 
surrounded  from  the  mountains  and  all  slain :  they  were  ten 
thousand.  Thereupon  Theodosius  marched  thitherward,  and 
knew  that  they  would  circumvent  him  by  the  same  artifice. 
"When  they  were  in  face  of  each  other,  Eugenius  and  Arbo- 
gastes thought  they  could  drive  them  from  the  mountains 
with  the  shootings  of  their  arrows ;  but  every  one  came  either 
on  themselves  or  on  the  earth ;  and  Theodosius  had  the  wind 
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maeftne  »lcne  heopa  plana  on  heopa  feonbum  aps&ftauan:. 
D«p  peapi$  Gujeniuf  opflajen.  -j  Spbojaejref  oj^ran^  bine 
fylpne  •.  Mpoeji  J>am  Theobopuf  pop  on  Italie.  *]  )«  he  com 
to  CTa&^elan^e  ]>»pe  bypij.  )>a  jeenbobe  he  hip  hp. ;]  beta&hce 
hip  tpam  punum  ]>one  anpealb  - . 


XXXVII. 

iEptep  faui  J?e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&p  M.  pintpa  *3  C.  "j 
xhx.  pen^  SCpchabiup  to  anpealbe  to  tarn  eapt-bsele.  "j  hine 
h»pbe  xu.  ^eap.  "3  ponopiup  to  ]>am  pept-baele.  'j  nu  ^t  haep9. 
quae's  Opopiup*. 

!Rnb  pop]>am  J)e  hi  jeonje  ps&pon.  he  hi  bet»hte  hip  tpam 
ealbopmannum  to  bepitanne.  2!^pchabiup  pep  betseht  Rupinupe. 
J  ponopiup  p»p  betseht  Stilecan*.  Kc  hi  ^ecjrSbon  pa^ 
]>»p  hpilce  hlapopb-hylbo  hi  ]K)hto&  to  cy^aime  on  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  beapnom.  pp  hi  hit  Jmphteon  mihton;-  Rupinup 
polbe  habban  him  pylp  ])one  anpealb  ]>»p  eapt.  'j  Stileca  polbe 
p^Ilan  hip  puna  ]>ipne  hep  pept ; .  jSnb  pop  J>am  peonbpcipe  he 
poplet  Dotan  on  Italie.  mib  heopa  tpam  cymnjum.  2Qpican  *] 
Eieb^otan.  'j  ]K)hte  pi^^on  f  pole  opeppunben  y»iie.  f  hi 
p^t$on  polbon  eall  f  he  polbe.  *;]  penbe  eac  f  he  )>am  Iiotan  ]wp 
jepmnep  mihte  pat$e  jeptypan.  pop]>am  he  op  heopa  lanbe  je- 
bopenpa&p:.  Ra^e  J>»p  !Slapica  peaptS  cpipten.  j  R»b^ota 
he'Sen  ]niphpunobe.  ^  b»^pamlice  p»p  blotenbe  beopul^lbum. 
mib  manplihtum.  3  pmle  lum  yddf  leopopt.  f  ])a  p»pon  Ro- 
manipce:* 

Nu  jit  eop  Romane  ma&j  ^epcamian.  cpad^  Opopiup.  f  je 
ppa  heanhc  ^e]>oht  pceolbon  on  eop  ^eniman.  pop  anep  mannep 
e^e.  "3  pop  anep  mannep  ^eblote.  ^e  ^e  pa&ban  f  'pB.  hetSenan 
tiba  pa&pon  betepan  ])onne  J)a  cpiptenan.  "3  eac  f  eop  pylpum 
paepe  betepe  f  je  eopepne  cpiptenbom  popleton.  •]  to  Jwun 
hs&^enipcean  ])eapum  penman.  ]>e  eoppe  ylbpan  »p  beeobon'* 
lie  ma^on  eac  jetSencean  hu  hean  he  eji  peap'S  hip  ^eblota  3 
hip  beopul^ylba.  J?e  he  on  lypbe.  J>af  a  je  hine  jebunbenne  h»p- 
ban  *3  hine  pt$tSon  atujon  ppa  ppa  je  polbon.  "3  ealne  hip  pultum. 
faet  paep.  ppa  ppa  je  pylpe  p»bon.  tpahunbpeb  Jnipenb.  ppa  eopep 
nan  ne  peapt$  ^epunbob  ;• 
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with  him,  so  that  his  force  could  fasten  almost  eyery  one  of 
their  arrows  on  their  enemies.  There  was  Eugenius  slain, 
and  Arbogastes  stabbed  himself.  After  that,  Theodosius 
proceeded  to  Italy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  of  Milan, 
he  ended  his  life,  and  committed  the  power  to  his  two  sons. 


XXXVII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years,  Arcadius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  east  part,  and  had  it  twelve  years ;  and  Honorius  to  the 
west  part,  and  yet  has  it,  says  Orosius. 

And  because  they  were  young,  he  [Theodosius]  committed 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two  officers :  Arcadius  was 
committed  to  Bufinus,  and  Honorius  was  committed  to 
Stilicho.  But  they  soon  after  made  manifest  what  lordly 
homage  they  intended  to  pa^  to  the  children  of  their  old 
master,  if  they  could  accomphsh  it.  Bufmus  would  have  for 
himself  the  dominion  of  the  east,  and  Stilicho  would  give  his 
son  that  of  the  west.  And  in  consequence  of  this  enmity,  he 
let  the  Goths  remain  in  Italy,  with  their  two  kings,  .Aiaric 
and  Bhadagaisus,  thinking  that  after  the  people  were  over- 
come, they  would  all  that  he  would ;  and  imagined  also  that 
he  might  speedily  check  the  Goths  in  their  war,  because  he 
was  bom  of  their  country.  Shortly  after,  Aiaric  became  a 
Christian,  but  Bhadagaisus  continued  a  heathen,  and  daily 
sacrificed  to  idols  with  man-slayings,  and  it  was  always  most 
desirable  to  him  that  they  were  Bomans. 

Now  may  ye  Bomans  be  ashamed,  says  Orosius,  that  ye 
should  have  harboured  so  disgraceful  a  thought,  from  fear  of 
one  man,  and  from  one  man's  sacrifices,  as  to  say  that  the 
heathen  times  were  better  than  the  Christian ;  and  also  that 
for  yourselves  it  were  better  to  renounce  your  Christianity, 
and  adopt  the  heathen  practices  that  your  forefathers  formerly 
cultivated.  Ye  may  also  bear  in  mind  how  humble  he  was 
afterwards  with  his  sacrifices  and  his  idols,  among  which  he 
had  lived,  when  ye  had  him  bound,  and  then  treated  him  as 
ye  liked,  and  all  his  force,  which  was,  as  ye  yourselves  said, 
two  htmdred  thousand,  so  that  not  one  of  you  was  wounded. 
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JEftefji  yssn  ye  Romebujih  jetimbpeb  ymj  H.  pintpa  ^  C  '3 
Limi.  Ifob  jety^  hif  miltpmje  on  Romamim.  yafA  he  heojia 
mifbssba  ppecan  let.  f  hit  )?eali  bybe  SQpica.  fe  quftenefta 
cynrn^  1  F^  milbejra. ;]  he  mib  fpa  lytlum  nit$e  abpa&c  Rome- 
buph.  f  he  bebes^  f  man  naime  man  ne  flo^e.  'j  eac  f  man 
nannht  ne  panobe  ne  ne  ypelobe.  )>sef  pe  on  ^am  cypicom  ps^e. 
-]  fona  ]y8B|*.  on  t$am  tSpibban  b»%e,  hi  ^qpopan  ut  of  )>a^ie  bypi^; 
heofui  c^enum  pillan.  fpa  ]»»p  ne  feajdH  nan  huf  hec^ia  filkn 
ppba&pneb:- 

S)lep  j^Q^'ii^  pettulp.  SQpican  m»^.  ponc^ufef  fpec^c^  ]»»f 
cynm^^-  3  pt$tk>n  jntS  hine  ^epin^tibe,  3  hi  him  to  pipe  joiam  :- 
8i]r)H>n  r»tan )« IfOtan  ^p  on  lanbe.  pmie  be  ymf  casfej^ 
piDan.  fume  hif  unpllan.  pime  hi  fopan  on  Ifpanie.  3  )»aep  ^e- 
faetan.  fame  on  2S|^ce  :• 

pep  GobaSS  feo  yi.  hoc  :• 
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After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  God  bestowed  his  mercy  on  the  BcxnanSy 
when  he  let  their  misdeeds  be  punished,  and  yet  Alaric  did 
it,  the  most  Christian  and  most  clement  king ;  and  he  with 
so  little  enmity  took  Eome,  that  he  commanded  that  no  one 
should  be  slain^  and  also  that  nothing  should  be  impaired 
or  damaged  that  was  in  the  churches.  And  immediately 
after,  on  the  third  day,  they  marched  out  of  the  city  of  their 
own  accord,  so  that  there  was  not  a  house  wilf ally  burnt. 

There  Ataul^  the  kinsman  of  Alanc,  took  the  sister  of  the 
king  Honorius,  and  afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  him,  and 
took  her  to  wife.  Afterwards  the  Goths  settled  in  the  land 
there,  some  with  the  emperor's  will,  some  against  his  will ; 
some  went  to  Spain,  and  there  settled,  some  to  Africa. 

Here  ends  the  sixth  book. 
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239  note  \  King  .^fred's  account 
not  l)eing  very  clear,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  the 
Latia  original,  both  in  this 
and  all  similar  cases:  I  quote 
from  the  edition  of  Orosius  by 
Havercamp,  printed  atLejden 
in  1767,  4to. 

P.  10.  Migores  nostri  orbem 
totius  terrse,  Oceani  limbo  cir- 
cam  septum,  triquadrum  sta- 
tuere:  ejusque  trea  partes, 
Asiam,  Europam  et  Africam 
vocaverunt:  quamvis  aliqui 
duas,  hoc  est,  Asiam^acdeinde 
AMcam  in  Europam  accipien- 
dam  putarint.  Asia  tribus 
partibus  Oceanocircumcincta, 
per  totam  transversi  plagam 
orientis  extenditnr.  Hsec  oc- 
casum  versus,  a  dextra  sui, 
sub  axe  septentrionis  incipien* 
tem  contingit  Europam:  a 
sinistra  autem  Africam  di- 
mittit:  sub  ^gypto  vero  et 
Syria  mare  nostrum,  quod 
Magnum  generaliter  dicimus, 
habet 
—  nole^,  Alexander's  temples. 
The  original  (p.  11)  has 
(Tanais  fluvius)  prseteriens 
aras  ac  terminos  Alexandri, 
etc 

240  note  K  beophte.  No  doubt  in- 
tended as  a  derivative  from 
foeoph,  mountain.  The  Latin 
(p.  14)  has:  situ  terrarum 
montoso  et  aspero 
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256  notes ^  and*.  In  both  places 
the  text  seems  defective 

258  noteK  AH  this  of  Equitania, 
Vascan  and  Burgende  seems 
an  addition  by  .Mired 

—  fiote^.sapena.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  sapa  or  s^^P^  ^^  con- 
jectural 

260  note  K  r»-beoph  is  apparently 
an  error  for  r»-buph.  The 
passage  should  probably  stand 
thus:  8io  f»-buph  l>8ep.  In 
the  following  line  the  letters 
have  faUeu  out  of  their  right 
order.    Read:  myclebuph 

264  note  K  j»  unbepienbe  folc 
^chiopiam :  a  translation  of 
dfivfiovas  A^idioTrfjas.  IL  A. 
422 

266  note\  >»p^  apparently  an 
error  for  >aBe 

—  note^,  TiogaB  Fompedns,  of 
whose  work  tiie  epitome  by 
Justin  is  all  that  is  extant 

279  note  ^  Such  ia  .Alfred's  render- 
ing of  Amazonea 

280  noteK  An  infinitive  i*  to  be 
understood  here:  healban  ?  A 
similar  ellipuB  frequently  oc- 
curs 

-»  mote\  An  interpolationt  and  a 
very  corrupt  one,  from  the 
Lauderdale  transcript.  It  is 
not  in  the  Cotton  MS.  I  have 
endeavoured,  though  ve^  un- 
satis&ctorily,  to  render  it  less 
unintelligible  than  it  i^pears 
in  Barnngton's  edition 
u 
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280  tiole  *.  fohte  for  the  pi.  f ohton. 
A  similar  inaccuracy  fre- 
quently occurs 

2S0l  note  K   dulmuns.    The  Latin 

281)  has  longsB  naves  The  A.  S. 
word  is  prq^bably  a  corruption 
of  the  O.  Norse  dromundr 

284  note  K  ac  seems  redundant 

—  noie^.  rypfluse;  undoubtedly 
an  error  for  jrojijrluse 

288  noieK  Here  again  an  InfinitiTe 
is  to  be  understood 

290  note  K  mape  or  a  comparatiye 
of  like  meaning  seems  wanting 
here.    Qu.  pihthcpan? 

299  noieK  This  ellipsis  of  next 
or  c^ter  is  not  unfrequent: 
other  instances  will  occur 

300  note  ^  Before  >onne  the  word 
mapan,  or  one  of  similar  im- 
port, seems  wanting.  Tictato- 
per  should,  no  doubt,  be  Ticca- 
fcop 

302  note ».  Da  conrular ....  gyt 
habba^.  This  passage  seems 
very  corrupt,  though  tiie  sense 
is  clear  enough. 

306  note  >.  hunb  is  omitted  by  the 
scribe.  Orosius  has  ducenta 
mUlia 

—  note  *.  Attyro,  regi  Scytharum, 
hac  Tel  maxime  causa  helium 
intulit,  quod  filisB  ejus  petit  as 
sibi  nuptias  non  obtinuisset. 
Oros.  p.  107. 

318  note^.  Tunc  etiam  Atlante 
civitas,  Locris  adhserens,  terrae 
contigua,  repentino  maris  in- 
petu  abscissa,  atque  in  insn- 
1am  desolata  est.  lb.  p.  139. 
Alfred  calls  it  a  town  in 
AlHca,  being  apparently  mis- 
led by  the  name  of  Atlante. 

323  noteK  Readers  will  perhaps  be 
glad  to  see  the  original  of  the 
passage  thus  rendered:  Fa- 
tendum  est,  in  hac  clade  prae- 
senti  plus  Deum  sserisse, 
homines  minus,  cum  per- 
agendo  ipse,  quod-ilU  non  im- 
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323  pleyissent,  cur  eos  miaerit,  de- 
monstravit:  quippe  cum  supra 
humanas  vires  esset,  incendere 
anecLs  trabea,  et  subruere  mag- 
narum  moles  structurarum 
....  Oros.  p.  142 

332  note"^.  This  passage  is  evi- 
dently incomplete 

334  note  ^  It  was  not  the  consul 
Decius  Mus,  but  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  put  hia  son 
to  death 

336  note^,  l>aph  »nne  }>eopne  man 
Seyppeb  peaptJ.  The  crime 
was  revealed  by  a  female: 
quadam  ancilla.    Oros.  p.  166 

340  note  \  oy  seems  redundant 

344  noUK  The  nom.  hi  seems 
wanting  here 

350  note\  fceolbon:  evidently  an 
error  for  ]-ealbon 

360?  note  ^  ehta  hunb  &.,  an  error 

361)  for  eahtatis  m.  eighty,  octo- 
ginta  millibus.    Oros.  p.  191 

368  note^.  On  comparing  this  list 
with  the  Latin  (Oros.  p.  201), 
it  will  be  seen  that  Alfred 
has  made  sad  work  with  the 
names  of  persons  and  places 

380  note  ^  ppoletapu.  hoc  est,  qui 
in  TJrbe  semper  sufficiendae 
prolis  causa  vacabant.  Oros. 
p.  214 
—  note\  According  to  Ennius, 
the  answer  was: 

Aio  te,  ^adda,  Homanos 
vincereposse 

384  note^.  TbXs  passage  is  very 
inaccurately  rendered  from 
the  Latin : — Itaque  primo  con- 
cursu,  cum  Pyrrhi  milites  Bo- 
manorum  inpressione  trepida- 
rentj  et  circumspectantes /«• 
(jam  hello  cedere  mdirentur^ 
Pyrrhus  elephantos  ez  sub- 
sidiis  jussit  induci.  Oros. 
p.  219 

386  note  K  The  manumitted  slaves 
are  meant  by  these  ceoplaj*, 
though  the  text  is  very  badly 
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886  rendered  ;    the    Latin   has  : 

Tunc  etiam  Ynlsinienses 

luxuria  pene  perierunt.  Nam 
cum  licentia  in  consuetudinem 
prorogata,  servos  suos  passim 
Hberos  facerent,  conyiyiis  ad- 
legerent,  conjugiis  honesta- 
rent,  libertini  in  partem  po- 
testatis  recepti,  plenitudinem 
per  scelus  usurpare  meditati 
sunt;  et  liberati  serritutis 
jugo,  ambitu  dominationis 
araerunt,  etc.  Ores.  p.  222 
404  note^.  Here  and  in  many  other 
places  Alfred  has  made  three 
consuls  out  of  two.  Read 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Caius  Atilius  Bulhus 
410  note  K  Bead  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  and  Titus  Sempronius 
LoDgus  * 

412  noteK  Bead  Lucius  ^milius 
Faullus  and  Caius  Terentius 
Varro 
—  note\  MSS.  M.  and  L.  read: 
]>»pe  ]>e  be»pian 
414  note  K  xtu.  pintpe.  A  mistake, 
for   he  raised   recruits  from 
that  age:  Quis,  delectu  hahito 
ab  annis  decern   et   septem. 
Oros.  p.  257 
424  noteK  Bead    Cn.     Cornelius 
Lentulus   and   Fubl.   ^lius 
Paetus 
426  note\  Bead  Lucius  FurJus  the 

prsBtor 
— .  note^.  Bead  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato 
428  note  ^  Bead  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  Quintus  Fabius 
Labio 
— •  note  2.  Bead  Lepibuf  t  CDutiuf 
p»pon  confula]- 
430  noteK  Bead  Lucius  Licinius 
Lucullus  and  Aulus  Postu- 
mius  Albinus 
—  note  \  This  was  Scipio  Nasica 
432  TwteK  Bead  Lucius  Censori- 
nus  and  Marcus  Manilius 

2ii 
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432  note*.  The  Latin  of  this  curi- 
ous version  is :  Arx,  cui  By rsaa 
nomen  erat,    paulo   amplius 
quam   duo    millia    passuum 
tenebat 
434  noteK  The   following  is   the 
original  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage: Quod  cum  ita  sit,  cur 
Cfaristianis  temporibus  iupu- 
tant  hebetationem   ac   rubi- 
ginem  suam,  qua  foris  crassi, 
intus  exesi  sunt?  qui  porro 
ante    sexcentos   fere   annos, 
sicut   sui   prudentes   tlmen- 
tesque    prsedixerant,    cotem 
illam  magnam  splendoris  et 
acuminis     sui    Carthaginem 
perdiderunt.     Itaque    finem 
volumini  faciam,  ne  forsitan 
coUidendo  vehementius,    dis- 
cussa  ad  tempus  rubigine,  ubi 
necessarium   acumen   elicere 
non  possum,  supervacuam  as- 
peritatem   inveniam:   quam- 
quam  obviantem  asperitatem 
nequaquam  expavescerem,  si 
interioris  spem  acuminis  inve- 
nirem.    Oros.  p.  282 
436  noteK  Should  apparently  be 
heopa  jreope 
—  noteK  Bead  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus and  Lucius  Mummius 
438  noteK  A  curious  misconcep- 
tion of  the   original:    Fecit 
facinus  etiam  ultimis  barbaris 
Scythise,  non  dicam  Bomanas 
fidei  et  moderationi,  exsecra- 
bile.     Oros.  p.  294 
440  noteK  Bead    Sextus   Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpur- 
nius  Piso 
444  noteK  Another  singular  mis- 
conception of  the  original — 
the  substitution  of  the  cardinal 
numbers    for    the   ordinal : 
therefore,  for  one,  two,  three, 
etc.,  read  the  firsty  second,  etc. 
The  names  of  the  kings,  too, 
are  oddly  blended  with  those 
of  countries 
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446  note  >.  mpeftef-  A  mIstalcB  of 
JEMred  or  probably  of  an 
ignorant  scribe  for  Opefte]-. 
Bead,  therefoze:  DaH^enuliuf 
T  Opejicef  p»pon  confuLif 
—  note  >.  Bead  Quintns  CaecUiw 
Metellus  and  Titna  Qninctiua 
Elamininna 

450  naUK  Bead  Cains  Manlius 
consul  and  Quintua  Caepio 
proconsni 

45 1  note  K  The  forty  thousand  were 
qnadraginta  millia  calonum 
atqae  lixamm.    Oroe.  p.  327 

452  noteK  Ca'Se  pe to-cuman. 

This  passage  is  by  no  means 
dear.  For  hij*  we  should  ap- 
parently read  ij*,  and  for  the 
last  hi,  him ;  or,  if  to-cmnan 
gOTems  an  accusative*  read: 
pe  hme  ()H>ne  bpmcan)  to- 
cuman.  s^^i^S  u  used  in  a 
sense  unknown  to  me 
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464  not»K  The  liSS.  emmeoualy 
have  OcfcaTianui^ 

465  notBK  The  Saxon  baa:  so  that 
ihey  were  not  ten  feet^  etc. 

466  note  K  mn'iUiq'.  .£Lficed  mis- 
takea  the  Psylli*  a  people  of 
libya,  who  were  ddlled  m  the 
art  of  socking  poison  from 
wounda,  fbr  the  naiae  of  a 
serpent  applied  Hbr  that  pur- 
pose. Er^tra  Csesare  etiam 
FsyUoaadiDOTente,  qui  Tenena 
serp^aitnm  e  ruln^riibna  ho- 
minum  hanatu  xoTocare  aft- 
que  ezsugere  acdent  Ores, 
p.  489 

—  note\  Da,  apparoitly  an  error 

for  SNftt. 
468  note  K  pifte — an    error   fiff 
pifton,  singular  for  phanl,  of 
frequent  occurrencaa  in  Qro- 
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Contractions. 

7S!  a  3  aad 

B  b  fyx^  that 

€  e  }>fi  ]>am        them. 

F  F    f 

E  S    g 

P  h 

I  1 

K  k  iVofc.—t  was  probably  in  ancient 

*  I  times  always  sounded  as  K,  the 
•"  *  latter  very  rarely  appearing  in 
CO  m  early  manuscripts.  £.1  and  Le  after- 
•|^  wards  became  the  English  che  and 
■"^  ^  chi,  as  ceap,  cheap;  ceopl,  churl; 
O  o  cipice,  church  (old  English  diirche); 
p                                       cicen,  chicken,  dimin.   of  coc,  cook, 

*  P  with  the  change  of  Towel  (Ger. 
R  ]i   r                   umlaut). 

8  r    S 

T  t 

TJ  u 

F  p   w 

X  X 

Y  i 

Z  X 

Dp  ^  ]7  dli^  th,  as  in  though  and  thing ;  though 
generally  used  indiscriminately. 


OUTLINE  OF  MGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR. 


NOUNS. 


There  are  three  genders,  neuter,  masculine,  and  feminine, 
as,  neut  pip*  icife,  woman,  cilb,  child;  masc.  mona,  moony  bs&l, 
part ;  /em,  punne,  sun,  boc,  hook. 


Deolensioh". 

SIMPLE    OBDEB. 

Neut.  e2L'^e,eye,    Masc. 

pteoppa,  €tar. 

Fem.  tKmi/d,  tongue. 

Singular. 

Nom.  eaj-e 
Gen.  ea^-an 
Abl.  and  Dat.  ea^-an 
Ace.  ea^-e 

pteopp-a 
pteopp-an 
pteopp-an 
pceopp-an 

riural. 

cunj-e 
tun^-an 
tun^-an 
tun^-an 

Nom.  and  Ace.  eaj-an 
Gen.  ea^-ena 

pteopp-an 
pteopp-ena 

tun^-an 
tunj-ena 

Abl.  and  Dat.  eaj-um 

pteopp-um 

tun^-um 

COMPLEX  OBDBB. 

Neut.  leap,  leaf,     Masc.  ba&j,  day. 

Fem,  ptep,  voice. 

Nom.  leap 
Gen.  leap-ep 
Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-e 
Ace.  leap 

Singular. 
ba&s 
b»s-ep 
b»3-e 
b«s 

Plural, 

ptepn  (pcepen) 
ptepn-e 
pcepn-e 
ptepn-e 

Nom.  leap 
Gen.  leap-a 
Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-um 

bas-ap 

bas-a 

ba^-um 

ptepn-a 
ptepn-a  (-ena) 
ptepn-um 
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Neut.  tpeop,  tree;  jiice,   realm.      Masc.  bpofep,   brother; 
man,  wan.     Fern,  boc,  hook;  buph,  ^02(7ff. 

Singular, 

Nom.  and  Ace.  tpeop  pic-e  bpofep 

Gen.  tpeop- ef  pic-ej-  bpopep 

Abl.  and  Dat.  tpeop-e  pic-e  bpef  ep 

Nom.  and  Ace.  man  boc  buph 

G-en.  mann-ef  bee  bupj-e 

Abl.  and  Dat.  men  bee  bypij 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Aec.  tpeop-u  pic-u  bpofp-u 

Gen.  tpeopa  pic-a  bpofp-a 

Abl.  and  Dat.  tpeop-um  pic-um  bpofp-um 

Nom.  and  Ace.  men  bee  byp»S 

Gen.  mann-a  boe-a  bupj-a 

Abl.  and  Dat.  mann-um  boc-um  bup^-um 

ADJECTIVES. 
Adjectives,  as  in  German,  bave  a  definite  and  an  indefinite 
inflection.     The  former  is  used  when  the  adjective  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article,  by  any  other  demonstrative,  or 
by  a  possessive  pronoun ;  the  latter  in  all  other  cases. 

DEFIinTE   DeCLBKSION. 

J?aBt  jobe,  the  good. 
Singular, 

Neat.  Masc.                            Fern. 

Nom.  f»t  job-e  fe  job-a  j%o  job-e 

Aec.  f »t  job-e  fone  job-an  fa  gob-an 

^—  -^                 — ^ 

Gen.  faej-  ^ob-an  fa&pe  job-an 

Dat.  ]>am  ^ob-an  ]>8&pe  ^ob-an 

Abl.  fy  job-an  fy  ^ob-an 

V \ , / 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  fa  job-an       p 

Gen.  f  apa  job-ena  >  For  all  genders. 
Abl.  and  Dat.  fam  ^ob-um  ) 
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Iia>XFINITE  DSOLSKSIOF. 

50b,  good, 

Singtdar, 

Keut.  SCiuc.  Fern. 

Norn,  job  job  job 

Gten.    jobef  jobef  jobpe 

Dat.    jobum  jobum  So^pc 

Ace.    job  jobne  jobe 

Abl.    jobe  jobe^  jobjie 

Plural, 

Nom.  and  Ace.  jobe 

Gj^n.       .     .     .  jobpa 

Abl.  and  Dat.  jobum 

COMPASISOK, 

The  Comparative  and  Superlative  Degrees  are  regularly 
formed  by  adding  op  and  op:  to  the  indefinite  form,. as  leop, 
leof-op,  leof-ojt;,  dear,  dearer^  dearest ;  »  uflually  becomes  a, 
as  pns&l,  pnal-op,  pnal-ojt,  small,  narrow,  etc.  This  ending 
is,  however,  only  adverbial.  As  an  adjective,  the  Compara- 
tive is  formed  in  pe  pa  pe,  whether  used  definitely  or  mde- 
finitely,  as  (fset)  leof-pe,  (j-e)  leop-pa,  (feo)  leop-pe,  the 
dearer.  The  Superlative  has  both  the  definite  and  indefinite 
inflections,  the  former  in  -oft  or  -ejr  (also  the  adverbial 
form),  the  latter  in  -ojt;e,  -ojra,  -ofce,  or  -efte,  etc.,  as 
leof-ojt;,  dearest,  faec  leop-ofte,  etc.,  the  dearest 

EXAMPLE, 

Adjective. 

Boot  Comp.  SoperL 

heapb,  hard  1     (]>»t)heapb-pe,     heapb-ofC,  hardest 

]»8&t  heapbe,  the  hard )        the  harder         ]wt  heapb-ojre,  the 

hardest 

Adtebb. 

heapb-e,  nardly       heapb-op,  hardlier      heapb-o]r,  hardliest 
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Posit. 

jxpanj,  *^r(wy 

lips&b  (LjialSe),  jiitci 
eelb,  old 
neah,  nigh  ' 
heah,  high 
eaS,  «(My 
Feop,/flr 

fceopc,  «Aor^ 
(Fop«) 

ropt,  «<?;% 

»p,  ere,  5^^d 
•^ob  (pel),  yoo<?,  irrfZ 
yjrel,  evil 
micel,  ^r^fli^ 
lytel  (lyt),  little 
popme  (jrope),  former, 

fore 
la&t  (late),  Za^&,  «2ot(; 
fit^,  late,  since 
ufepeapb  (up),  v/pward, 

jobave 
(aepcep),  after 
utepeapb  (ut),  oiUward, 

out 
mib  (mibbepeopb),  mid 


Comp. 
lenjpe  (len^) 
ftpenjpe  (j-tpanj- 

op) 
lipa&tSpe  (hpat$op) 
ylbpe 

neappe  (neap,  nyp) 
hyppe 
ea;Spe  (e^pe,  et5) 

rcyptpe 

piptSpe    (fuptJop), 

fuither 
rejtpe  (rept) 
seppe  (»pop) 
betepe  (bet) 

pypre  (pypr) 

mape  (ma) 
la&jje  (l»r) 


Superl. 
lenjejT 
rtpenjert 

hpat$oft 

ylbejt; 

nyhft,  nehjT,  next 

liyhjt;,  hehft 

ea;5ojT 

pyppert 

XynSept 

pcr^teft 


la&tpe  (latop) 
ptJpe  (p^op) 
npepe  (upop) 

a&ptpe 
utpe  (utop) 


feptejt; 

aepeft 

betept,  betpt 

pyppept,  pyppt 

ms&pt 

l»pt 

pypmept,  pyppt 

latopt,  l»temept 
ptJopt,  ptJemept 
ypemept 

jDptemept 
;^mept 

mibmqrt 


PEONOTrUS, 

I.  Pebsokax. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are  ic,  I;  .J>u,  thou ;  hit,  he,  heo, 
tV,  he,  ehe.  The  first  two  are  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  words 
having  the  dual  number.  ' 
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Singular. 


Norn. 

ic 

fu 

Gren. 

mm 

ym 

Ace. 

mc 

J 

}»e 

Abl.  and  Dat. 

me 

Dual. 

J>e 

Dual. 

Plur. 

Plur. 

Nom.  pic 

pe 

SIC 

Se 

Gen.  iincep 

upe 

mcep 

eopep 

Ace.  unc 

^r 

mc 

eop 

Abl.  and  Dat.  unc 

^r 

mc 

eop 

Singuhr, 

Neut. 

Fern. 

Norn,  hit 

he 

heo 

Gbn.  bif 

hir 

hipe 

Ace.  hit 

hme 

hi 

Abl.  and  Dat.  bim 

him 

hipe 

Plural, 

'Nom  and  Ace.  hi,  by 

Gen.  hipa,  hyjia,  heopa 
Abl.  and  Dat.  him,  heom 

II.  POSSESSITB. 

The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitives  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  as  mm,  mine,  my ;  ))in,  iliine^  thy; 
uncep,  upe,  owr ;  mcep,  eopep,  your.  These  are  declined  as 
indefinite  adjectives.  The  genitive  of  the  third  person  is 
used  unchanged,  as  hif,  its,  his;  hipa,  their.  To  determine 
more  precisely  the  idea  of  reflection,  the  genitive  of  jylf,  self, 
or  the  word  ajen,  oum,  must  be  added,  which  is  regularlj 
declined  as  an  adjective,  but  used  only  indefinitely. 

III.  Demokstbatiye. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  f set,  re,  feo,  that,  also 
the  relative  which,  who,  that,  and  the  article  the;  and  J^ip, 
pef,  f eof,  this. 


Norn. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 

OrTlllffE  OP  ANGLO-SAXON 

Smgular, 
Neut.              Masc.            Fern. 
.  f sec              fe                 feo 
fsftf               f»r               f»pe 
fam,  fa&m     fam,  fa&m     f »jie 
fa&t               fone             fa 

^y            J>y            n  . 

Plural. 
Nom.  and  Ace.  fa 

Gen.  f apa,  faepa 
Abl.  and  Dat.  f  am 

• 

GBAMMAB. 

Singular. 

fif         fef 
fifef      fifcf 
fifum     fifum 
fif          fifne 
fife        fife 
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feor 

fiffe 

fiffe 

far 

fiffe 

Plwal. 
far 
fiffa 
fifum 

IV.  Inteebogativb. 
The  Interrogatives  are  hpaet,  hpa  P  what  ?  who  ?  hj^lc  ? 
which  ?  bpa&f  ep,  whether  ?  which  ? 

Neat  Mas.  and  Fern. 

Nom.  hp»t  bpa 

Gen.  hpaef  bps&f 

Dat.  bpam,  bpa&m  hpam,  hpa&m 

Ace.  bpa&t  bpone,  hpsne 

Abl.  hpy  hpy 

V.  iNDEriNITB. 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  fpa  hpa&t  (fpa),  whatsoever; 
fpa  hpa  (fpa),  whosoever  /  fpa  hpylc  (fpa),  whichsoever ;  a&^hpa&c 
(jehpaet),  ae^hpylc,  etc.,  whatsoever ^  etc. ;  aelc,  each,  every  one; 
eal,  all;  a&ni^,  any;  na&nij,  ru>t  any,  none;  anhpij  (a&nlipis), 
single,  alone;  manij  (maBnij),  many;  jenoh,  enough;  an, 
one ;  pun,  some,  a,  a  certain ;  placed  after  a  cardinal  number 
in  the  genitive,  it  implies  one  more,  as  pf^rna  pim,  one  of 
sixteen;  pela,  much,  many;  peapa  (pea),  jew;  man  (like 
G^r.  man,  Er.  on),  one,  they, people;  apiht(apuht),  aphc,  ahc, 
aught,  anything;  naphc  (naht),  naught,  nothing;  ofep,  other, 
second;  apfep,  afep,  one  of  two,  either;  napfep  (nafop), 
neither;  a&jfep,  either. 

NT7MBEE8. 
CardinaL  OrdinaL 

an  one  ^  popme,  pe  popma,   feo 

popme,  first 

cpa  two  J,  f  e,  feo  of  ep,  second,  etc. 

fpeo,  f f^  three  y  fpyb&e,  fe  fpybba,  feo 

fpybbe 
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peopep 
PF 

feopon 
ealua 

tyn 

enblufOQ 

cpelp 

]>peottjiie 

peopeptyne 

pp:yne 

fixtyne 

eahtatyne 

ni^ont^e 

tpenti^ 

fpyttij 

peopeptij 

hunh-feofonti^ 
hunb-eahtati^; 
hunb-nixonti^ 
hunb,  hunbpeb  ) 
huub-teonti^    3 
bunb-enblufonti^ 

hunb-cpelptij 

twenty 
Jiuj-enb  tliousoDd 

Sn  follows  the  indef.  dad.  of  adjectiyes,  and  in  the  aocuB. 
sing.  masc.  often  forms  a&nnefor  anne;  used  defimtelj:  ane. 
ana,  ane,  and  standing  after  its  noun,  etc.,  it  eignifies  abme. 
Tpa  and  ]>peo  are  thus  declined : 

Kent.         Masc.     Fern.       NevL  ICasc.    Fern. 
Nom.  and  Ace.  tpa  (cu)     cpe^en    tpa        }>peo    J?py    fpeo 


QidixiaL 

four 

peopfe,  peopfa,  feoj^ 

five 

ppte,  -a,  -e 

six 

fixte,  -a,  -e 

seven 

j-eopofe,  -a.  -e 

eight 

eahto]>e 

nine 

niso)>e 

ten 

teo)>e 

eleven 

enblyjte 

twelve 

tpelfte 

thirteen 

})p^eo))e 

fourteen 

peopepteofe 

fifteen 

pfteo)>e 

sixteen 

ynxedpe 

seventeen 

feoponteo])e 

eighteen 

eahtaiDeo]>e 

nineteen 

nijonteojye 

twenty 

tpentujoj^e 

-ttiirty 

fpyttijofe 

S'i^^ 

FeopeptijojKJ 

fifty 

pftijoj^e 

sixty 

fixtijofe 

seventy 

hunb-j-eofontijoj^e 

eighty 

hunb-eahtat^]4 

ninety 

hunb-ni2onti2o]>e 

hundred 

kunb-teonti^c^ 

hundred  and 

hunb-enblufonti20]»e 

ten 

hundred  and 

hunb-tpelfti^oj^e 

Qen.  tpe^pa  (tpeja) 
AhL  and  Dat.  tpam  (tpa&m) 


]>peopa 
J^pym 
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Ba,  be^en,  ba,  loihj  follows  tpa ;  prefixed  to  tpa  it  forms 
batpa  (butu)y  hoih^  which  is  indeclinable.  The  numbers 
from  peopep  to  tpelp  inclusive,  when  used  absolutely,  have  a 
nominatiye  in  -e,  as  ealle  peopone,  all  the  seven ;  «^p  has  abo 
tpelpa  and  tfelpum ;  pp  and  fix  are  found  with  a  gen.  in  -a, 
as  an  ]>ippa  ppa.  Tpenti;  and  the  others  in  -ti^,  form  a  gen. 
in  -ti^a,  abl.  and  dat.  in  -tijum.  punb  prefixed  to  the  tens 
after  pxti^^  is  sometimes  dropt,  when  hunb^  hundred^  goes 
before,,  as  pcapa  an  hunb  ^  eahtati^,  of  ships  one  hundred  and 
eighty, 

pealp,  half,  placed  after  am  ordinal  number,  reduces  it  by 
half,  as  o)>ep-healp,  one  and  a  half  {Gter.  anderthalb) ;  ]mibbe- 
healp,  ttoo  and  a  half  Erom  an,  tpa,  |>peo,  are  formed  a&ne, 
once;  tpipa  (tupa),  ttidcei  J'pipa  (}>pypa),  thrice. 

VEEBS. 

There  are  two  Orders  of  Verbs,  as  of  nouns,  viz.,  the 
Simple  and  the  Complex  (or,  according  to  Grimm's  nomen- 
clature, the  Weak  and  the  Strong).  The  simple  order  forms 
its  imperfect  by  adding  -obe  (-ebe),  -be,  or  -te  to  the  root ; 
the  participle  past  by  adding  -ob  (-eb),  -b,  or  -c.  In  the 
complex  order  the  imperfect  is  monosjrUabic,  and  changes  its 
vowel,  and  the  participle  past  ends  in  -en.  The  former  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  forming  one  Conjugation;  the 
latter  into  two  Conjugations  of  three  classes  each. 

SiHFLE  ObBEB,  OB  EotST  CoSJTT&A.T107Sr. 

lupan,  fo  love ;  hypan,  to  hear ;  tellan,  to  tell,  count. 


IirDIOATIVE. 

Present. 

Singular  ic  lup-ije 
m  lup-apt 
he  hip-atS 
Plur.  pe,  je,  hi  lup-iat5  % 
lup-ije  i 

hyp-e 
hyp.pt 
hyp-« 
hyp-a6  l 
hyp.e    ; 

teU-e 
tel-pt 
tel-« 
cell-a«") 
ceU-e  ; 

Impebeect. 

Sing,  ic  lup-obe 
]?u  lup-obept 
he  lup-obe 
Plur.  pe,  je,  hi  lup-obon 

Iff! 

ceal-be 
ceal-bepc 
teal-be 
•  teal-bon 
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STTBJtrBTOTITB. 

Present 
Sing.  luF-i2;e  b^ji-e  tell-e 

Plur.  luf-ion  byp-on  tell-on 

IlIPEBrEOT. 

Sing,  luf-obe  b^-be  teal-be 

Flur.  lup-obon  byp-bon  teal-bon 

IlCPEBATIYE. 

Sing,    lup-a  byji  tel-e 

p,       5  luf-iab  C  byp-ab  C  tell-at5 

^*  i  luf-ije  X  hyji-e  \  tell-e 

IirriKiTiVE. 

Pres.  luf-ian  byp-an  tell-an 

Gerund  to  lup-ijenne  to  byp-enne  to  tell-anne 

Part.  pres.  lup-ijenbe  byp-enbe  tell-enbe 

Part,  past  (je)  lup-ob  (je)  byp-eb  (je)  tealb 

Tbe  first  form  of  tbe  present  indicative  plural  and  of  tbe 
imperative  plural  is  used  wben  tbe  pronoun  eitber  precedes 
or  is  omitted,  as:  pe  lupa^>  we  love;  bypaS,  h^ ;  tbe 
second  wben  tbe  pronoun  immediately  follows,  as :  telle  ^e, 
tell  ye.  The  gerund,  wbicb  is  always*  preceded  by  to,  answers 
botb  to  tbe  Latin  supines  and  the  future  in  rus. 

pabban,  to  have ;  pyllan,  to  willy  velle ;  and  nyllan,  to  will  not, 
nelle,  are  thus  conjugated : 

Indie,  pres.  1    b»bbe  (babbe)       Sub.  pres.    babbe 

(baebbe) 

2  b»f ft  (bapart)  Plur.     babbon 

3  ha&y%  (bafaS)  Imp.     ba&pbe 
Pliii.  1   9  Q  (babba^  (hapa^)               Plur.     b»fbon 
riur.  1,  ^,  a  |j^^bbe  (babbe)            Imper.    bapa 

Imperf.     baerbe  (-ft)  pi„^    rbabbat5 

Plur.     b»Fbon  ^^'^'  Ibabbe 

Infin.  pres.     ba&bban  (babban)  Part.  pres.     bsebbenbe 

Gerund    babbenne  Part,  past     (je)  b»peb, 
•  baepb 
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54.3 


Indie,  pres.  1  pille 

2  yilt 

3  pile 

Imperf.  polbe  (-ft) 

Hur.  polbon 

Indie,  pres.  1  nelle 

2  nek 

3  nele  (nyle) 

Plur.l,2,8{^«!;f  (''^"»») 

Imperf.  nolbe  (ft) 

Plup.  nolbon 


Subj.  pres.  pille 

rlur.  pillon 

Imp.  polbe 

Plur.  polbon 

Infin.  pres.  piUan 

Part.  pres.  piUenbe 

Sub.  pres.  nelle  (nylle) 

Plur.  nellon 

(nyllon) 

Imp.  nolbe 

Plur.  nolbon 

Imper.  nelle 

Plur.  neUatS 

Infin.  nyllan 


COMPLEX  OEDEE. 

The  Complex  Order  changes  the  vowel  in  the  imperfect: 
The  imperfect  ends  with  the  characteristic,  which,  if  bb, 
becomes  f ;  if  j,  h.  In  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  in  the  plur. 
h  again  becomes  ;. 

The  Second  Conjugatiok  changes  certain  vowels  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  persons  sing,  present.  The  part,  past  sometimes 
changes  its  vowel 

Examples: — bpecan,  to  break;  healban,  to  hold;   bpa^an, 
to  draff,  draw. 


CLASS  I. 

CLASS  n. 
Ikdicatiye. 
Present. 

CLASS  in. 

Sing.  1  bpece 

2  bpicft 

3  bpictS 

healbe 

hylqr 

hylt  (healt) 
rhealbatS 
"  healbe 

Impebfect. 

bpaje 
bp»5jt; 

bpa^a^ 

Sing.  1  bpec 

2  bpsece 

3  bpa&c 
Plur.      bpaecon 

heolb 
heolbe 
heolb 
heolbon 

bpoh    , 
bpo^e 
bpoh 
bpojon 

SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Present, 

Sing,  bpece                             bealbe 
Plur.  bpccon                           bealbon 

bpaje 
bpa^oQ 

iMPBBrECIT. 

Sing.  bp»ce                            beolbe 
Plur.  l^uecon                         heolbon 

bpejoii 

Impebativji!. 

Sing,      bpec                           healb 
^^^'    Ibpece                        Ihealbe 

bpaj 
Cbpa5^« 
Ibpaje 

lOTnOTITE. 

Pres.  bpecan                    healban 
Ger.  to  bpecanne           to  healbaxine 
Part.  pres.  bpecenbe                 healbenbe 
Part  past  fee)  bpocen            fee)  healben 

bpa^an 
to  bpa^anne 
bpajenbe 
fee)  bpajffli 

f^efan*  to  ie^  is  thus  conjugated : 

IiroiCATivE. 

Pres.  1  eom                            Iinp. 

2  eapt 

3  ir  (yr) 

Plur.      Yp^b  (rynbon)             Plur. 

ip«r 

2  pa&pe 

3  p»r 
psepon 

Subjunctive. 

Pres.  ry  (Ph  reo)                     Imp. 
Plur.  ryn                                   Plur. 

p»pe 
pa&pon 

Impeeatiye.                         Ineinitive. 

per                                  Pres. 

Plur.  (J'^I*^*                    p  ^  ^"• 
Ipere                       Part.  pres. 

Part.  past. 

pepia 

to  pefanne 

perenbe 

fee>perai 

With  some  of  the  above  forma  the  negative  ne  is  com- 
bined : 

Pres.  1  (ic)  neom  (i)  am  not ;  3  nif  (nyj) ;  Imp.  naef ; 
Subj.  imperf.  nsepe,  etc. 

Epe]>an,  to  say,  is  thus  conjugated : 
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Ind.  pres.  cpefe,  cpyyt,  cpy^ ;  imperf.  cp»t5,  cpa&be,  cpaetS, 
plur.  cpa&bon;  Subj.  pres.  cpefe;  imperf.  cpaebe;  part,  past 
(je)  q^eben.     In  other  respects  it  is  regular. 

JGan^an  (jan)  to  go;  bon,  to  do,  and  buan,  to  inhabit^ 
cultivate^  are  thus  conjugated : 

IlTDICATIYB. 

Pres.  1  janje  (ja)  bo      -  buc 

2  5«pc  bejt:  byj-c 

•    3  58B«  be«  by« 

Plur.    1^^*  1^^^ 

Isa  Cbo 

Imp.      eobe  feeonj)  bybe  bube 

SUBJTTirCTIVE. 

Sing,     ja  bo  bu 

Plur.     jan  bon  bun 

Impbeative. 
Sing,     sanj  (ja)  bo 

Plur.  |S^^  l^^« 

tja  Cbo 

Ihtihitite, 

Pres.  janjan  (jan)  bon  buan 

Gher.  Co  bonne 

Part.  pres.  ^an^^enbe  bonbe  buenbe 

—     past  (se)san5en  (jan)  fee)bon  (se)bun 

In  the  Thied  Conjugation  the  vowel  remains  the  same 
in  the  present ;  but  that  of  the  imperfect  is  changed  in  the 
2nd  pers.  sing.,  and  in  the  whole  plural. 
Examples  :  bmban,  toUnd;  bpipan,  to  drive;  clupan,  to  cleave. 


Sing. 


CLASS  I. 

CLASS  11. 

Indicative. 

CLASS  III. 

Present. 

» 

g.  1    bmbe 

2  brnjr 

3  bmt 

>lur.  il'""^^ 
Ibmbe 

bpipe 
bpijTC 
bpif8 
bpipa^ 
'  bpipe 
2n 

clujre    , 

clupjt; 

clujrS 

clupatJ 

.clupe 
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Sing, 


1 
2 
3 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur, 


Sing. 

Sing. 
Plur 


Pres. 

Ger. 

.Part.  pres. 

—     past 


IlCPEBTSOT. 
bpOf 

bpife 
bpap 
bpipoa 

SUBJUNCTITE. 

Present. 
bpipe 
bjufon 

Imbbsfect. 

bpife 
bjufon 

Ikeejuxio. 

bpip 
rbjupa^ 
Cbpipe 

binban  bpipan 

to  bmbanne  Co  bpijranne 

bmbenbe  bpijrenbe 

(^e)bunben  ^)bpiFen 


banb 
bunbe 
banb 
bunbon 


bmbe 
bmbon 

bunbe 
bunbon 

bmb 
rbmbatJ 
tbmbe 


ckaj: 

dufe 


dupon. 


dufe 
clupon 

clupe 
chifon 

dup 

{dufaS 
dupe 

dupait 
dupaime 
dupenbe 
(je)doFen 


yeojipsjo,,  to  he,  to  become,  i&  thus  conjugated: 


Subj 


ires. 


Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    peoptSe 

2  pypjt; 

3  pyp« 
PluF  iPeopfa* 

Inipei£  sing.  1  peaptJ 

2  pupbe 

3  peap^ 
Plup.  pupbon 

Beon,  tobe,i&  defeddve. 

Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    beo  Subj.  pres. 

2  byjr  Plur. 

3  byt5  Imper. 
rbeo^ 
tbeo 


feofife,  etc. 
pupfw,  etc. 
Imper.    peofiiS 

Plnn  if^rf^^ 
Cpeopfe 

peoppan 

Co  yeojipaime 

peopj^cnbc 

(Se)popben 


Tnftn.  pres. 

Gter. 

PflHi.  pres. 

—    part. 


Hut. 


Hut. 


beo 

beon 

beo 

rbe<^ 

tbea 


Infin«  bcoQ       Ger.  to  beoime        Part.  pies,  beonbe 
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Ceofan,  to  choose,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  cyjt; ;  imperf-  ceaf , 
2  pers.  cupe,  pi.  cupon;  part,  past  (5e)cop«i.  And  bo 
others  in  -fan. 

-  8eot$an,  to  seethe,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  fyfJ ;  imperf.  j-eatS,  2 
pers.  robe ;  part,  past  (5e)foben.     And  so  others  in  -^an. 

Fleogan,  or  contr.  jdeon,  to  fly^  flee,  has  pleoje  and  jdeo* 
plur.  pleoS,  jdeo  ;  so  likewise  ceogan  or  ceon,  to  draw ;  ppeon, 
to  cover;  and  peon,  to  thrive, 

Seon,  to  see,  makes  imperf.  feah  or  peh,  j^ipe  or  feje ;  im- 
per.  feoh  or  fj'h ;  part.  pres.  feonbe ;  part,  past  (je)repen  or 

(5e)r«5«ii- 

Ijepeon  (-pean),  to  rejoice,  has  imperf.  ^ej^ah  or  -peh, 
jepaje  or  -p^e ;  part,  past  gepagen  or  ^ps&^en. 

ANOMALOUS  VEBBS. 

The  following  Verbs  are  anomalous,  ha^g  for  their  pre- 
sent an  old  imperfect  of  the  Complex  Order,  and  for  imper- 
fect one  subsequently  formed  according  to  the  Simple  Order. 

Pres.  1.  3.  ah,  2.  a^e,  pi.  ajon  ;  imperf.  ahce ;  infin.  ajan ; 
part,  past  ajen,  to  owe,  own.  Also  combined  with  the  nega- 
tive ne :  nah,  nahte. 

Pres.  1.  3.  an,  2.  unne,  pi.  unnon;  impeif.  utSe;  infin. 
unnan ;  port,  past  (s6)imnen,  to  grant. 

Pres.  1.  3.  can,  2.  cunne  or  canpt,  pi.  cunnon ;  imperf, 
cu]>e ;  infin.  cunnan ;  part,  past  (^)ca$«  to  can,  he  able,ljSLt. 
j^otse. 

Pres.  1.  3.  beah,  2.  bu^e,  pi.  bu^on ;  *impeif.  bohte;  infin. 
bujan,  to  he  good  for,  worth, 

Pres.  1.  3.  beafi,  2.  beappt,  pi.  buppon;  subj.  buppe;  im- 
perf. boppte  ;  infin.  beapan,  to  dare, 

Pres.  1.  3,  jeman,  2.  ^emanpt ;  pi.  ^emunon ;  imperf.  je- 
munbe ;  infin.  ^emunan,  to  r&membefr. 

Pres.  1,  3.  ma&5,  2.  mihc,  pi.  ma^on;  subj,  mseje  (maje)  ; 
imperf.  mihte  (meahte)  ;  innn.  ma^an,  to  may,  eon,  he  able, 

Pres.  1,  3,  mot,  2,  mopt,  pi,  moton ;  subj,  mote ;  imperf. 
mopte,  may,  might,  must, 

Pres.  1.  3,  pceal,  2.  pcealt,  pi.  pceokm  (pculon) ;  subj* 
pcyle ;  imperf.  pceolbe ;  infin,  pculan,  shall,  owe, 

Pres,  1.  3,  pac,  2.  papt,  pi.  piton ;  imperf.  jwpte  (pippe)  ; 
subj.  pite;  imper.  pice,  picat5 ;  infin.  pitsn;  ger,  to  pitanne; 
part.  pres.  ptenbe ;  part,  past  piten,  to  hnow.  Also  nytan, 
not  to  know, 

2k2 
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Pres.  1.  3.  ]>eapf,  2.  )>eapft  or  fujipe,  pi.  ]>upFon;  subj. 
)>upF«;  impQrf.  ^oppte;  iufin.  ))eap)an,  ^o  iiceti. 

AtrXILIAfilES,  ETC. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  the  present  being 
used  to  express  both  the  present  and  the  future ;  pill  and 
j-ceal  are  used  only  to  express  will,  duty,  etc.  The  present 
of  beon  has  usually  a  future  sense.  The  perfect  and  the 
pluperfect  are  formed,  as*  in  English,  by  the  verb  habban,  to 
have,  as  ic  h»bbe  or  ha&f&e  ^elupob,  I  have  or  had  loved. 
There  is  no  passive  voice,  the  passive  being  expressed  by 
means  of  the  auxiliaries  pefan,  peoppan,  and  beon,  as  ic  eom 
or  people  (je)lufob,  lam  loved;  ic  pa&p  or  peoptS  (5e)luFob, 
etc. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  as  in  other  tongues,  as  hit  pm^,  it 
rains ;  hit  ^elimpfS,  it  happens,  etc. 

■  SYNTAX. 
I,  Stktax  op  Nouns. 

Nouns  of  time,  answering  to  the  question  how  long  ?  are 
put  in  the  ace.  or  abl. 

Answering  to  when  f  they  stand  in  the  abl.,  dat.  with  on, 
or  gen. 

Measure,  value,  age  and  the  like  are  used  in  the  gen. 

The  matter,  to  which  a  measure  is  applied,  generally 
stands  in  the  gen.  !ts  hunb  mittena  hps&tef,  a  hundred 
measures  of  wheat. 

The  means  or  instrument  stands  in  the  abl.  or  dat.,  with  or 
without  the  prep,  mib,  with, 

n.  Stktax  op  Adjectives. 

Adjectives,  generally  speaking,  but  particularly  those 
denoting  want,  desire,  knowledg;e,  remembrance  and  the  like, 
have  a  gen.  of  the  noun  which  defines  them,  as  j:eof  pana, 
wanting  money ;  a&tef  ^eopn,  desirous  of  food. 

Adjectives  denoting  pleasure,  profit,  injury  and  the  like, 
govern  a  dat.  as  eallum  anbpen^,  acceptable  to  all;  ^ehpylcum 
unnyt,  useless  to  every  one. 

Comparatives  require  ]>onne  or  J>e,  than,  with  a  nomin.,  or 
an  abl.  or  gen.  without ;  superlatives  require  a  gen. 
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III.  Syntax  oe  Vbebb. 

Verbs  of  naming  have  an  accus.  of  the  object  named,  and 
a  nomin.  of  the  name,  as  ]>one  un^emehce  eap^an  ]>u  miht 
hatan  hapa,  the  immoderately  timid  thou  mayest  call  hare, 

B.»ban,  to  rule,  counsel,  abpejban,  to  draw  (a  sword), 
tobpejban,  to  cast  off  (sleep)  govern .  an  abl.,  as  penben  hi 
fy  pice  p»ban  mofton,  while  they  might  rule  the  realm;  an  op 
Jam  J>y  j^eopbe  abpseb,  one  of  them  drew  a  sword. 

Verbs  of  bidding,  forbiddSng,  serving,  following,  obeying, 
consenting  to,  opposing,  pleasing,  trusting,  injuring,  etc., 
govern  a  dat. 

Verbs  of  motion,  also  onbpa&ban,  to  dread,  often  have  a 
redundant  dat.  of  the  subject,  as  ja  }>e  poptJ,  go  forth ;  him 
Jw,  Scylb  jepat,  Scyld  then  departed. 

Verbs  of  desiring,  needing,  tempting,  wondering  at,  using, 
remembering,  forgetting,  ceasing,  etc.;  also  penan,  to  hope; 
nebf  lan,  to  visit,  govern  a  gen.,  as  pe  ^epdniat$  Fpipep  pit5  eop, 
toe  desire  peace  with  you ;  hpy  panbije  je  mm  ?  why  tempt  ye 
me?  hi  ]>9&)*  ne  jymbon,  they  cared  not  for  that. 

Some  impersonals  govern  the  person  in  the  ace.  or  dat. ; 
hit,  it,  is  often  omitted,  as  hynjpa^  hme,  he  is  hvmgry  ;  hipe 
jebypatS,  it  hecoffies  her.  Others  have  besides  a  gen.  of  the 
remote  object,  as  }>one  pelijan  lyjt;  anpealbef,  the  wealthy 
lusts  after  power. 

Syntax  op  PEEPOSiTfoNS. 

The  following  govern  the  accus. :  jeonb,  through,  over ; 
)?uph,  through;  piS-a&jrcan,  hehind,  after;  ymb  (ymbe),  ahout. 

These  govern  the  dat.  be  (bi,  bij),  of,  ahout,  by;  op,  off, 
from,  of;  ppam,  from,  by ;  aet,  at,  to ;  Co,  to ;  mco,  into  ; 
s&p,  ere,  before;  ie,o\i,  far,  far  from;  unpeop,  near;  neah 
(nean),  nigh;  jehenbe,  newr,  handy;  a&ptep,  after;  bupan, 
on-upan,  above;  be»ptan  (baeptan),  behmban,  after,  behind; 
beheonan,  on  this  side;  butan,  without,  outside;  betpynan 
(betpeonum,  betpeonan),  between,  among,  to-emnep,  along  ; 
to-mibbep,  on-mibban,  amid;  binnan,  pitS-innan,  on-mnan, 
within,  inside ;  aetpopan,  topopan,  before;  topeapb,  toioards  ; 
to-eacan,  besides, 

Snblanj,  along,  governs  a  gen. 

The  foUowing  govern  the  accus.  or  dat. :  pope  and  bepopan, 
before;  onbutan,  about,  arotmd;  o"8,  unto,  till;  uppon,  upon; 
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innan  (innon),  within;  on,  in, an, into;  (on-)2eman5,  among; 
betpeox,  betwixt^  among;  ucan  (ucon),  pi«utan,  without, 
ouUide;  opep,  over;  unbep,  under;  to^eanef,  on^ean,  to- 
wards^ againtt ;  be^eonban,  hegond, 

Fofi,  for,  and  mib,  with,  govern  the  accus.,  abL,  or  dat. 

pi6,  against,  with,  governs  tbe  accus,,  dat.,  or  gen. 

A  preposition  sonfetimes  stands  after  its  case,  as  hi  bim 
mib  faecon,  theg  sat  with  him. 

Ymbucan  is  sometimes  divided,  as,  jrmb  bancpeb  utan, 
about  cochcrowing. 

Stotax  op  Cowjukctionb. 

The  following  require  the  verb  in  the  indicative :  anb,  and ; 
eac,  eke,  also;  ac,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam;  rpa,  so;  ppa  ppa,  so  as; 
fa,  fonne,  then ;  }«,  jfajwi,  when,  as ;  (f op)  hpy,  whg  ?  mib  ]>y 
()»e),  xmb  ]>am  (]»e),  k;^^,  while;  ^nben,  wkiU;  pt$)Mui, 
#*iK;tf ;  ©"StSe— oSSe,  o^tJe-cj^eja — o^e,  and  otSt$e  )»apa — o^$5e, 
either — or;  je — ^je  and  8&s)^p  je — a«  ««// — iw,  ioM — amd; 
fpa-]>eah  and  (]>eah-)  hp8&]>epe,  ^e^,  nevertheless;  nalaep — ac, 
«o^  oitty — 6«^;  (pop)  J>y  (pe),for,  because^  therefore. 

The  following  require  the  subjunctive  :  ]>s&c,  ]>»tte,  ^Ao^  ; 
]»eah-(]>e),  though;  ]>omie  and  hpaenne,  u^A^;  hp»p  Oipap), 
where;  ff-hof^  (rV^)9  ^^i  ^o  1^^  ('t'®)}  ^  orddr  ^^;  a-^ 
— ^fe,  M  mucA  ^A« — as;  otS,  otSfa&c,  t*»<t7;  afrp,  »p]Mim  (fe), 
ere^  before;  hpa&fejj  (-fe)  and  pam  —  j*am,  whether— or ; 
V^>  ifi  nemne,  nsepne,  ixpo!^,  unless,  except;  hn,  humeca, 
how. 

pu  ne,  with  an  indicative,  and  hpa&))ep,  with  a  subjunctive, 
are  used  to  make  propositions  interrogative,  as  hu  ne  boi$ 
manpille  fpa p  do  not  the  wicked  do  so?  hpa&^ep  ^e  nu  f ecaa 
^olb  on  tpeopum  ?  do  ye  now  seek  gold  on  trees  f  I^yp:  J'u, 
or  f  e^  ^u  ?  sayest  thou  ?  answer  the  same  purpose  with  an 
indicative,  as  cpe]»e  je  h»bbe  ^e  fupol  ?  have  ge  meat  ?  pe^ 
y\x  m»2  pe  bhnba  pone  bhnban  l»ban  ?  can  the  blind  lead  the 
Uvnd? 

Uton  (utan)  with  an  infinitive  expresses  a  wish,  as  uton 
^an,  let  us  go. 

Two  or  more  negatives  are  frequently  used,  as  ne  pep  ]>u 
na,  weep  not. 

Butan  (buton),  but,  only,  takes  ne  before  it^  as  pe  nabba^ 
bu&on  pip  hlapap,  we  have  hut  five  loaves^ 
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Note, — All  substantiyes  ending  in  a,  fcype  (fcipe),  hab,  and  bom,  are 
masculine.  Those  in  ung,  nej*  (nyj*,  nif),  are  feminine.  Words  be- 
ginning with  the  prefix  a  or  se  are  ranged  according  to  their  roots. 


S,  ever,  always 

So,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam,  enim 

Scj*an,  ashes 

Ije-acpan  "J 

Le-ahjoan  fix>  ask,  be  infoimed 

ISe-azian    (     of,  hear  say,  or  tell 

Sluoan       ) 

TSb,  m.  pile 

5K)1,/.  disease 

^,/.  law 

•^Ebyls«,/.  indignation 

iESceji,  m.  field,  acre 

^bpe,  /.  vein,  nerve 

^jren,  m.  evening 

iEfpe,  ever 

Mp^  after,  again 

^^^rtf  •««-««*.»«* 

J£):tep,  next,  second,  after 
^jzeji'Yyis&abe,  follower,  succes- 
sor 

JEighyajiy  everywhere,  on  all  sides 
-®SKp»  either,  both  ;  8&s>ep  se 

.  .  .  Se>  both  .  .  •  and 
-^Ic,  each,  every.    See  Ylc 
JElmihtis,  almighty 
..M&8&P,  honest,  good,  honourable 
-ffil>eobisnyr,  exile,  foreign  parts 
iBmenne,  desolate 
^metis,  waste,  desert 
J^mobf  pusiUanimoui 
MuxSf  any 


^nhc,  unique,  excellent 

Mji,  ere,  before;  »pop,  earlier; 
»pej^,  first 

JEp,n.  brass 

^p-basum,  in  days  of  old 

-^p-e«lbe,  formerly 

^pen,  of  brass 

^penb,  II.  errand,  message 

Ce-a&penbian,  to  obtain  by  message 

^penbpaca,  messenger,  ambassa- 
dor 

JEpef  fc,  erst,  first 

.^inan.    See  Ypnan 

I^-e&pnan,  to  gcSt  by  running 

iBppa,  former 

Mt,  at,  with,  in 

M'c,  m.?  food 

Mc^Bobejie,  together 

Le-tstzjieby  poisoned 

Mpft,  disgrace  , 

JEpyhne,/.?  spring,  source 

J^Xyf,  axe 

iBHi,  noble,  precious 

-SiSelms,  m.  noble,  prince 

S^an,  pret.  ahce,  to  own,  possess, 

have 
5S^en,  own 

Le-asman,  to  appropriate 
TThf  an,  ashes 
^fian,  to  ask 
aiite.    See  a^an 
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T^bep,  m.  a  certain  ressel  or  mea- 
sure 

ffmbypne,  favourable  (wind) 

ffn,  for,  on 

TCn,  a,  one;  ane,  alone 

Xna,  -e,  alone,  only 

TTnbib,  fi.  delay,  expectation,  at- 
tendance 

Xnbnsan,  pret.  -beah,  pi.  -bnson, 
to  bow,  submit 

Tinb,  and 

TCnbepi,  worth,  value 

XnblanSy  along 

ffnblyjren,/  sustenance,  substance 

Snbjiaeban.    See  Onbp»ban 

a^nbpJT-ne,  terrible,  formidable 

Xnbpbta,  face,  countenance 

ffnbpyjibe,  n.  answer 

Xnjrealbner,  simplicity 

Xnpnban,  to  find.    See  Fmban 

TTnse,  anxious 

Snsean,  against.    See  On^ean 

Snsilban,  to  pay.    See  Hilban 

T^^in,  n.  beginning,  undertaking, 
enterprise 

Xnpnnan.    See  On^mnan 

TCn^ican,  to  know,  be  acquainted 
with 

Sngobian,  pret.  anjobe  (an  error 
or  contraction  for  ansobobe),  to 
indemnify 

Xnhcnef,  image,  idol,  statue 

&e-anmetan,  to  encourage 

Xnpeebnef ,  unanimity 

3!nptcan,  to  stay  in.  See  I^prran 

Snryn,/.  sight,  spectacle 

ffo^  \  "*•  P^^®"*'  dominion 

TCnpealba,  monarch 

ffnjns,  m.  single  combat 

Xnbpirnban      }  . 

ne.^bpypbanr°*^^«f 

TCpbjiebe,  the  country  of  the  Obo- 
tritse,  a  Slawish  people  to  the 
north  of  the  Old-Saxons,  in- 
habiting the  greater  part  of 
Mecklenburg 

^P>/  wealth,  income 

ffp,/.  mercy,  honour 

^P*/«  possession 

Xp,  n.  Drass 


TCp-seotepe,  brass-founder 
Le-apian,  to  honour,   have   ^ty 

on 
7)ims,  honour 
^pleaf ,  void  of  honour,  base 
7phc,  honourable, 
ffpn.    See  Ypnan 

ffpes,  away 

Spes-cuman,  to  come  away,  escape. 

See  Luman 
^Cxian.    See  Hreacfian 
TCxfan,  ashes 
XS,  m.  oath 
Sl>ep,  either 
3>um,  son-in-law 

B. 
Ba,/.  n.  dat,  bam,  both- 
BKcbopb,  larboard,  left 
B»b.    See  Bibban 
B»}:tan.     See  Be»)t»n 
£re-biep,  n.  f  conduct,  behaviour 
B»pnan,  to  burn,  pret.  bapn,  pi. 

bupnon,  v.  n. 
BntS,  m.  bath 
Ban,  n.  bone 
Ba>ian,  to  bathe 
Beiejrtan,  behind 
Beah,  inclined.    See  Busftn 
Bealb,bold 

£re-bealh.    See  Hebelsan 
Beam,  m.  tree,  beam* 
Beapn,  n.  child 
Beapn-team,  m.  progeny 
Bebicsan,  to  selL    &e  Bic^an 
Bebob,  n.  command,  order 

Bee,  gen.  dat.  abL  sing.  nom.  and 

ace.  pi.  of  hoc,  book 
Becuman,    to   come   upon.     See 

Luman 
]^eb,  n.  bed 

Bebeljr an,  to  bury.    See  Delpm 
ff-beben,  demanded.    See  Bibban 
Bebpi]:an,  pret.  -bpaj:,  pi.  -bpijron, 

to  drive 
Bepansen,  encompassed.  SeeBepn 
Bejrapan,  to  betake.    See  Fapan 
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Bepon,  to  contain,  comprise;  utan 

bejron,  to  encompass.    See  Fon 
Bejropan,  before 

Besan       /  to  venerate,  cnltivate, 
Besansan\      encompass.  SeeLan 
B^en,  m.  both 
Beseonbon,  beyond 
Besmnan,  pret.  -San,  pi.  -s^mnon, 

to  begin 
Besican    >  pret.  -Seat,  to  get,  ob- 
Be-Sytan  3      tain 
Behabban,  to  comprise 
Behatan,  pret.  -bet,  to  promise 
Beheajrbian,  to  behead 
Behealban,    3    pers.    -hylt,  pret. 

-beolb,  to  hold,  observe,  see 
Behhban,  to  close  up.    See  To- 

hhban 
Behylban,  to  flaj 
Belabian,  to  unload,  exculpate 
V  >^i*.o«      f  3  pers.  -bylyS,  pret. 
£Kn    !     -bealh,pl.bulson, 
De-beisan    ^     to  enrage,  incense 
Behcsan,  to  enclose.    See  Licsan 
Behfan,  pret.  belap,  part,  bebjren, 

to  remain 
Belucan,  pret.  -leac,  pi.  -lucon,  to- 

lock,  close;  part,  belocen 
Belyt^ian,  to  circumvent 
Bema&ran,    to    presume,    esteem 

(oneself?)    Ger.  vermessen?    I 

am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence 

of  this  verb  in  any  other  author 
Bemupcnian,  to  murmur 
Ben,/,  prayer 

Bena,  supplicant,  supplicating 
Benieman,  to  deprive,  take  away 
Benaman,  to  name 
Benb,  m.f.  band,  bond 
£e-benb,  bound.    See  Bmban 
Le-benban,  to  lay  in  bonds 
Bemman,  pret.  benam,  part,  be- 

numen,  to  take  away,  deprive  of 
X-beoban,     to    announce.     'See 

Beoban 
Beoban  I  pret.  -beab,  pi.  -bu- 
Be-beoban  ^  bon,  to  command, 
I^beobanJ  enjoin,  offer  « 
Beopsan  ")  pret.  beaph,  pi.  bup- 
Le-beopsan  >  gon,  part,  -bopgen, 
*  Bups&n       )     to  save,  secure 


Beoph,  m.  mountain 

Beopmar,  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  called  Biarmaland, 
east  of  the  Dwina.  See  Aall, 
note  to  Snorri,  i.  p.  77 

Ere-beotian,  to  threaten,  promise 

Bepa,  bear 

Bepeapan,  to  bereave  of,  plunder 

Bepen,  of  bearskin 

Beprtan,  pret.  b»prc,  pi.  bupjton, 

to  burst 
Befa&cian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Befapon,  beheld.    See  8eon 
Berceapian,  to  see,  observe 
Befceotan,  pret.  befceat,  to  shoot, 

dart,  rush,  precipitate 
Befcujran,  pret  -rceaj:,  pi.  -rcujron, 

to  shove,  push 
Bercypan,  pret.  -fceaji,  to  shave 
Befem,  besom,  broom,  rod 
Befencan,  to  sink:  v.  a. 
Berengan,  to  singe,  scorch,  burn 
Bepnean,  pret.  -fane,  pL  -funcon, 

to  sink,  V.  n. 
Bepttan,  pret.  -f»t,  part,  -feten, 

to  besiege 
Berpon,  drawn,   attracted.     See 

^fpanan 
Befppecan,    to   talk   about,    an- 
nounce, complain.    See  Sppecan 
Beftelan,  pret.  ftael,  to  steal,  i.  e. 

to  go  clandestinely 
Befpican,  pret.  -rpac,  pi.  -rpicon, 

to  deceive,  calumniate,  betray, 

circumvent;    bej^nce   beon,    to 

deceive 
Bejypian )  to  ensnare,  circumvent, 
Beppian  5      plot  against 
Bee,  better,  adv.  >y  bet,  the  better 
BetsBcan  )  pret.-t»hte,to  commit, 
BetaM^ean)      entrust,  deliver 
Betan       C*^    make    reparation, 
ne-betan  ]     ^^^^  repair;  betan 
(    ryp,  to  make  up  a  fire 
Betepe,  comp.  of  gob,  better 
Betoken,  covered,   from   beteon. 

SeeTeon 
Betft,  best 
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Betnz  1 

Betjnix  V  between,  among 

Set^jnh  J 

1^;^^}  between,  among 

Betynon,  to  close,  shut 
Bepeopcan,  to  work  over,  or  00Y», 

oonstmct 
Bepeoppan  }  piet.  -feaj^,  pi.  -jrap- 
Bepyppan   }      pen,  to  CMt 
Bepepian,  to  d^nd 
Bepinban,  pret.  -panb,  pL  -pmibon, 

to  wind  aboat 
Bepitan,  pret.  bepijte,  to  take  care 

or  charge  of,  command 
Bepbpen,    shedding    tears,    from 

pepan 
Belipybian,  to  fOTce,  encompass? 
Be>yban,  to  urge,  impel 
Bi,by 

^b^^anSP^*-^^^'*-^^^ 
I^bicnian,  to  si^ify,  show 
Biban       "^pret.  -bab,  ^  -bibon, 
^-biban    >     to  abide,  stay,  cno- 
Le-biban  3     tinne 
Bibban      >  pret.    beb,   to   pray, 
£e-bibban  )      worship,  demand 
3!-bibban,  to  solicit,  obtain  by  solici- 
tation.   See  Bibban 
I^-bisan,  to  bow,  subdue 
Bihbban,  to  live  by  or  on 
Bilpitnef ,  meekness,  gQitlenest 

Bmban         (P'!*;  "^Tt^A  "^^ 

Bmnan,  within 

Bif  ceop,  bishop,  priest 

Bifceophab,  priesthood 

Bifmcfi)  infamy,  ignominy,  blaa- 

Bifmop)      phemy,  mockery 

Bijinepian.    See  liiiebypneputn 

Bifmophc,  disgraoe&U,  ignomini- 
ous, squalid 

BifmpunS)  insult,  ignominy,  dis- 
grace 

Bifpel,  n.  proverb 

Bit,  m.?  bit,  bite 

X-bitan,  pret.  -bac,  pL  -bison,  to 
bite 

Bitep,  bitter 


Blac,  Mack,  also  pale,  Ger.  Uelch 

Bleb, /fruit 
Bl9sbpe,f..hoi\j  tumour 
Le-blanb,  a.?  mlng^g;  Yimp-^e- 

blanb,  snow-stonn 
Ce-bletpan,  to  bless 
Blmbhce,  blindly 
Blmnan     ?  pvet.  bUa  (blon)  pL 
3!-blmnan  3      blunnon,  to  cease 
BhiS,  blithe,  hixurions,  joyful 
Bh«hce,  blithely,  joyfully 
Bh'Sner,  blitiieness,  gladness 
Blob, ».  blood 

Blob-bp3^c,  M.  blood-diinking 
Kob-^t«,  m.  Uoodshed 
Blobis,  bloody 

Bk)b«]syne,  m.  efRinon  of  Uood 
I^e-blot,  ft.  sacrifice 
Blotan,  to  sacrifiee 
Blotoos,  sacrifice 
Boo,/,  book 
Boc4anb,  n,  land  held  by  charter 

or  testament 
I^bob,  a.  order,  ordinance 
I^e-bobian,  to  announce 
Le-bo^en,  inhabited,  from  busan 
X-bolsen  )  exasperated,  angry. 
I^bolsen  3      See  ?n)dis«n 
I^bopen,  bom,  from  bqian 
Btntyf,  atonement,  from  becan 
Bpab,  broad,  wide-spread 
Bpabian,  to  wid^i,  extend,  spread 
Bp»b,/.  breadth 
Bpacban      )  to  spread,  extend, 
Le-bpseban  3      widen 
BpniS,  l»eath,  vi^nr 
I^e-bficc,  n,  breaking,  breach 

r  pret.  -bpiiBC,  part  -bpo- 
Bpecan  \  oen,  to  bie^  capture 
TC-bpecan  1   byassault,Latexpi]^ 

C  nare,  violate,  burst 
Bpeb,  a.  board,  tablet 

5C-bTieban     C  P"**  '^'^^^  ^  ''^^' 

Bpebenb,  cunning,  crafty 
BjieofC,  It.  breast 
Bpe^^p,  dat .  and  abl.  of  bpo'29ep 
Bpinsan      }  pret.      bpoh&e^      to 
Le-bpmsan  3      bring  ^ 

Bpoc,  a.  miseiy»  affliction,  trouble 
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Bjioaan  )  to  afflict,  distress, 
)Se-bpocian  \      maim,  half  kill 

Bpofman,  to  decay 
£e-bpopeii,  brewed 
Bpo}>op,  brother 
lie-bpo^opj-ape,  brotherhood 
Ere-bpolSpa  )  brethren,,    brothers  ; 
£e-bpot$pu3      Grer.  Gebrilder 
Bpucan,  pret.  bpeac,  pLbpncon,  to 

epjoy,  use,  eat 
Bpycs,/.  bridge 
BpydS,  breaks.    See  Bpecan 

Bpyne^  m.  bumixig,  fire 

Sd    pers.      by^,    pret. 
biibe,  part,  -bun  to 
inhabit,  dwell,  cul- 
tivate 
Buran,  aboTe 

Busan  f  Pret. -be^,  pL  -bi^on, 
S-bujran  )  part.Sebosen,tobow, 
De-busan  ^     ^^^^^  .^j^^ 

I^bun,  inhabited,  cultiyated ;  from 

buan 
ISe-bunben.    See  Bindan 
Bup^enba-lanb,  Bornholm 
Bups^n^fu^)     the      Burgundians. 
These  in  JSlfred's  time  appear 
to  haye  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the 
Osti.    We  find  them  at  another 
period  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Oder.    They  have  giyen  name 
to  the  isle  of  Bornholm  (Bor- 
gundar-holm) 

Buph-leobe,  m.  pi,  citizens 
Buphpapu,/.  townsfolk,  inhabitants 
Butan,  buton,  but,  saye,  except, 

imless,  without 
Butn,  both 

lie-bycsan,  pret.  -bohre,  to  buy 
BySe,  m.  bending^  angle 
Be-bylb,  emboldened 
Bylpithce,  innocently,  meekly 
Byn,  cultiyated,  from  buan 
lie-bypb,/.  birtii 


Bypfeej-t,  of  best  birth 
Bypde,  cup-bearer 
Bypgen,/  sepulchre 
l^bypian.  y.  impera.  to  happen 
Bypis*  dat.  abl,  and  nom.  jd.  of 
buph;   also  of  beoph,  mound, 
barrow,  sepulchre 
ByjMSen,/.  sepulchre,  graye 
Bypnan,  pret.  bapn,  pi  bapnon,  to 

burn.    Lat.  ardere 
Byj-en,/.  example,  precept 
t^byfmepiaa,  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely, maltreat 

t. 
Lapcepn,  n.  prison 
£.a|*epe,    Caesar,   en^peror ;    Ger. 

Kaiser 
Lapl,  m.  b&sket 

Lealb,  cold 

Leap,  m,  chap  (as  in  chapman), 

chattel,  commodity 
Leapian      >  .    - 
Le-ceapian  J         ^ 
Leap-fap,  n,  merchant-ship 
Leaf.    See  Leofan 
Lempa,  champion,  soldier 
Lene,  bold,  valiant 
Lennan,  to  bring  forth 
^-ceopjran,  pret.  aceapf,  to  cut,  cut 

off,  part,  acopfen 
Leopf-s&z,^.  axe 
Leopian,  to  murmur 
Leopl,  Bi.  churl,  peasant 

L^^-anl     Pl^-cjipon,part.-^^ 
^       [     pen,  to  choose,  elect 
Libms,  chiding 
Lilb,  n.  child 
Lipice,/.  church,  temple 
Llene,  dean,  completely 
LlatS,  IB.  doth,  garment 
Lhp,  n.  shore,  cliff     • 
Llub,  TO.  rock 
Llubis,  craggy,  rocky 
Lluf  e,  narrow  pass,  strait 
Llypian,  to  call 
Lneop,  n.  knee 
Lniht,  boy,  youth 
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Hmhthab,  boyhood 

t^^Z^  I  *"  '^'^  overthrow 

Loopta,  cohort 

ff-copen,  chosen.    See  Leof  an 

Lopn,  ft.  com 

Loftian,  to  tempt 

Lor,  cot,  cottage 

Lp»]t:,  pL  cpajrtaf ,  m.  craft,  derice, 

power 
X-cpeeftan,  to  resolre,  devise? 
£e-cp»]rtsian,  to  strengthen,  render 

powerful 
Ep»)nns,  crafty,  powerful^ 
Upst-pien,  m.  cart- wain;  chariot, 

car 
Lpeopan,  pret.  cpeap,  pi.  cpnpon, 

to  creep 
Lpijten,  christian 
Lpijtenbom,  Christianity 
Lpifteneft,  most  christian 
Lucu'^ 

Luca  >  quick,  liring 
r.uco3 
Luman,  3  pers.  cyni%  pret.  com,  to 

come 
7C-cuman,  to  come,  be  bom.    See 

Luman 
Lunnan :  ic  can,  pi.  cunnon ;  pret. 

cu^e,  pi.  cutJon,  to  know,  be 

able,  can 
ISe-cunman,  to  try,  attempt    , 
Lupon       '^ 
S-cupon    >  see  Leofan 
lie-cupon  J 
LutS,     known,     manifest.        See 

Ly>an 
Lu^n.    See  Lunnan 
Lpacian,  to  quake 
Lpacuns,  quaking 
Lpealm,  m.  mortality,  pestilence, 

plague 
S-cpelan,  pret.  acps&l,  to  die,  perish 
Lpellan     ?  pret.  cpealbe,  to  slay, 
!S!-cpellan3  •  kill 


Lpen   1 
Epenei 


queen,  woman 


S-cpencan,  to  quench 

Lpenlanb,  the  country  between  the 


Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White 
Sea,  including  Finmark 

Lpen-f«&,  m.  the  White  Sea 

/"Sp.  cpy'S,  pret.  cpwtS, 

LpelSan      \     pi.  cps&bon,  to  say, 

Ere-cpe'San  1     speak,  agree  on,  de- 
(.     Clare 

Epic,  quick,  living 

Epdman,  to*kill ' 

Epybpaeben      >/.   compact,  core- 

Ee-cpybpseben  J     nant 

Eyl,  m.  leathem  bag 

Eyle,  TO.  cold 

Eym'5,  comes.    See  Euman 

Eyn,  n.  kin,  kind,  sort,  race 

Ee-cynb,  n.  nature;  adjj.  natural 

Eyne,  royal;  used  as  a  prefix,  as 
cyne-cynnep ,  of  royal  race 

Eynebom,  kingdom 

Eynehee,  roysdly,  nobly 

Eyne-pice,  n.  kingdom 

Eyne-petl,  n.  royal  seat  or  resi- 
dence 

Eymn^    V  king 
Eyninsc) 
Eypepen,  of  copper 

Em  \  *"*  ^^^  occasion 

Eyppan      ) 

Ee-cyppan  >  to  turn,  return 

Ee-cippan  j 

Eypice,/.  church    • 

Eyrt,/.  chest,  box 

pret.  -cyiSbe,  cybbe, 
part.  -cy)>eb,  to  make 
known,  devise 

Ey*S>u,  /.  country 

D, 
Dneb,/.  deed 

Dsebbot,/.  penance,  repentance 
Dies,  "«•  day;  pi.  bagap 
De&l,  m.  part 

Ds&lan      )  to  deal,  divide,  distri- 
Ee-b»lan  J     bute 
Ee-bapeman,  to  be  fitting 
Ee-bapenhce,  fittingly 
Dalamenpan',    the   Dalamensss,    a 

Slavonic  people,  formerly  inha* 

biting  Silesia 


Ey|>an 
Ee-cy|>an 
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Deab,  dead 

Deablic,  deadly 

Deapmnsa,  secretly 

Deappan,  ic  beap  (beop)  pe  bupjion, 

pret.  bopfte,  to  dare 
Deat$,  m.  death 
ISe-b^,  n.  delving,  digging 
Delpan     )  pret.  bealf,  pi.  bul]ron, 
!?C-bel}:an  )      to  delv^  dig 

&e-beman,  to  doom,  sentence 
Denameapc,  Denmark;  though  not 
in  the  modem  sense,  but  the 
then  Danish  provinces  of  Skaane 
(Scania)  and  Halland,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Danes,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  that  kingdom  until  1658, 
when  they  were  ceded  to  Sweden 

Deo>-ol-cp»)t;,  m.  diabolical  art 

Deorolsylb,  n.  idol,  idolatry 

Deopilgylb-huf ,  n.  heathen  temple 

Deop,  n.  deer,  beast 

Depian,  to  hurt,  injure,  annoy 

Die,  m.  dike,  ditch 

Disel,  dark,  secret 

Diselnej*,  darkness,  secret,  mystery 

Dohtop,  daughter 

Domy  m.  doom,  authority,  dignity 

Don       C^  P®"-  ^^  ^^^^'  P^®*- 
Le-bon)     bybe,pMt.Sebon,todo. 

C     make,  reduce,  brmg 
2!-bon,  to  do,  take,  remove,  release. 

See  Don 
Dopfte.    See  Deanpan 
3!-bpfeban.    See  Onbpaeban 
S-bp8&Fan,  drive  out,  expel 
Le-bpsafebnej",  grief,  sorrow 
Dpeam,  m.  frenzy 
I^ecan      I  pret.  bpehte,  to  tor- 
Ire-bpecan  )      ment,  afflict 
Le-bpejran,    to   perplex,  trouble, 

afflict 
lie-bpejrebhc,  turbid,  dense 
Dpenc,  m,  drink,  potation 
S-bpencan,  to  drown,  v.  a. 
Dpeosan,  3  pen.  bpy^,  pret.  bpeah, 

pL  bpuson,  to  suffer,  sustain 


lie-bpiFan,  to  be  wrecked.  See 
Dpijran 

Dpis,  dry 

S-bpisan,  to  dry  up 

Dpihten,  m.  lord 

Dpinca,  drink 

I^ncan,  pret.  bpanc,  pi.  bpuncon, 
to  drink 

X-bpmcan,  to  be  drowned.  See 
Cancan 

Dpopa,  drop 

Dpuncen,  drunk 

S-bpuncen,  orowned.  See  Dpmcan 

Dpuncennyj*,  drunkenness 

Dpy,  wizard,  magician 

Dpycp»ft,  m.  witchcraft,  magic 

I^yhcen,  lord 

t^-bpync,  It.  drinking 

Dpypan,  to  drip,  drop 

d1iSu«,  /.  nobility,  flower  (of  a 
people),  virtue 

Dulmun,  a  sort  of  large  ship,  dro- 
mond 

Dun,/,  down,  mountain 

Dupu,/.  door 

Duft,  n.  dust ' 

3!-bp»fcan,  to  quench 

&e-b)H)la,  error,  heresy 

Le-bpolman,  heretic 

Dybe.    See  Don 

Sl-bybe.    See  TSbon 

I^byjran,  pret.  -beaj:,  pL  -bufon, 
to  dive,  sink 

t^e-bynsian,  to  dung,  manure 

^^j  dear,  precious 

D^n,  dark,  secret 
Dypnan,  to  conceal 
Dyps,  n.  folly,  acQ.  foolish 
DJTisncf,  folly,  delusion 


ea,  /.  river  ;  ea-sans»  course  or 

bed  of  a  river 
eac,  eke,  also 
eaca,  addition,  incr»«ie 
ease,  n,  eye 
eahta,  eight 
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eahtateoNy  eighteenth 

eahcans  (hunb),  eightjr 

e«hte«e)    .  ... 

eahco«eJ**^*^ 

eala,aki 

ealtfS,  M.  ale 

ealb,  old 

ealbbom,  age 

ealbopboiii,  ddenifaip^  avprana^ 

ealbojunan,  prefisct,  tribone^  ge- 


ealbuns,  age 
eall,aU 

ealo-'sepcoipCf  a.  ale-hrevreij 

earn,  uncle 

eapb, ».  coonferjTy  hahitatieR 
Capbp&jn:,  abidmg 
eapbian,  to  inhalat»  dwell 
eajijre'S?  /.  difficoltT^   hardship, 
empfoiSS      ndihap 
eapfo^ce,  hardly,  sorelj 
Caps*  had,  alotfifiil,  oowardly' 
TC-eapsum,  to  become  oowaidlj, 

etc. 
6apm,  m.  aim 
eapm,  poor,  auaeraUe 
eapmhce,  miaeiaUy,  pitwnaij 
Ixe-eapman,  to  meiit,  earn 
ea]-r,east 

eaftane,  firom  the  eaat 
esLpc-bmlf  m.  east  part 
eajtene,  m  the  east 
eaftemeft,  eaatmoat 
eajTepeapfe,  eastward 
ea-jthmb,  the  covntiT-  of  the  Osti, 

or  Estas,  Esthonia.    See  Qrti 
eaftpyh&e,  doe  east 
ea]n;-ymbuean,  east  abont 
eapansa,  publicly,  openly 
eats,  easier,  more  easily.    See  Yt$ 
eatSe,  easily 
Le-eatfmeban,  to  hnndile 

ea'Smobis,  humble 
ea^mobnef,  humility 
ece,  eternal,  perpetual 


ecnJT',  eternity 

ebpit,  r^roach,  oontmnely 

ej^  again,  after 

eft-^^qwn^  to  giTe  hack.      See 

Cripm 
eft-sqwnban,  to  torn  hack,  rstni- 


lon 


e|t>recsaa,  to  aay  again,  lepeat 

SeeSecsan 

ese^  m.  awe^  fear,  term 
esefwU  formidable 
^rhc  terrible^  dira 

efaran,  to  fellow,  proaeeaie^  aaaaH 

eie,  m.  oil 
eU)>eo^/.  ezila 
ein,/.  dl 

eipenb,  m.  elephant 
ei}>eobiS  )  . 

eii)>eobisr 

embe.     See  Ymbe 

embfitcan.    See  Ymb 

etaqp^  eqolly  many 

emleo}:,  equally  pleashig 

emhc   )  similar  ;  emhce^  onnhce, 

emnhc)      similarly,  equally. 

Gmn,  even,  equal;  co-  mcomp.  emne^ 
eqnally,  leTel ;  emnap,  more 
equally ;  on  enm,  flimaltaneoas 

emnet,  m.?  plain,  lerel  coantiy 

emnlanse,  along 

emn-fccolepe^  co-disdple 

Cmfapis,  equally  aonrowftil 

6nbe,  m.  end,  eztremllyy  part 

enbemef  ,  after  all,  at  length 

enblupon  J  ^'^^^ 
ent,  m.  giant 

e<^-beopuis,  earthquake 
eop^,  earth 
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eo)ii$hc,  earfUy 

eop^-cypepe,  earth^tar,  bitumen 
eojti^fmpatL,  m.  froit  of  earth 
eop%ape,/  pL  inhabitants  of  earth 
eoji^-pela,  abundance  of  earthly 

produce 
Cop,  you,  to  you 
epian,  to  flkiagk 
etan,  3  pen.  yt,  pret.  Kt»  to  eat 
etxan,for  etan,  toeat?  or  pasture? 

or  for  hefctan,  to  hunt? 
eubomane,  Arabia  Eudaimon 
e^eU  m,  M.  country 

F. 

lie-pa,  foe 

Facen )  n.  artifice,  deception^  de- 

Facn  5      vice 

Facian,  to  contrife,  plot,  scheme 

Fnbefi,  father  . 

Fsebepa,  paternal  unde 

F»bep-e)>el,  m»  n,  paternal  oomutry 

I^-pDbpeb,  rdated  through  ^ 

father 
F»scPv  ^^  beautifbl 
Fs&h'S,/  feud,  hostility,  enmity 
FaNOAnanhab,  maidenhood 
Fs&nn  >  ^  -  „ 

•  X-fs&pan,  to  fear 

FffiS^lc  \^  expedition,   march, 
fJ^)    ^^^^ 
Fs&phc,  sudden 
"Ftejz,  fast,  strong,  firm 
Fiejte,  fast,  finnly,  closely 
F»rt»-hoc,/.  fast-book? 
Fs&ften,  91.  fas|ites8^  fortress 
F»)%hc,  firm,  secure 
Vmftxaob,  firm 

l^e-pertman    [     ^;^^^ 

Fieftnyr,  fastness,  strength 
Fee,  n.  vessel;  pL  pitu 
F»t;,  fat 
F»telr,  n.  vessel 


fei8"^i°y«^ 


Fapan 
Ir&.):apan 


FanbiaD 

ISe-panbian 


>  to  try,  exidore^  at- 
3  tempt 


Le-fansen,  captured,  taken  (pri- 
soner).   See  Fon 

f  pret.  pop,  to  fiiie,  go, 
journey,  experience, 
capture,  ravage,  gain 
(a  victory),  die;  se- 
L    papen,  departed,  delul 
'X-yapa.n,  to  go  from 
lie- pea,  joy 
Fealb,  la.  fold 
Fealh.     See  Filhan 

Weallan   )     ^^^^^ 
Feap,  m.  bull 
Feap,  few 

Le-peccan,  pre*,  -pehtx^  (-peece)  to 
fetch,  seek,  get 

^,„  I  to  feed,  rear 

Fel,  n.  fell,  hide 
Fela,  much,  many 
ne-pelan,  to  feel 

^^"S  J  See  Fon 

Fen-lanb,  n.  fen-land 

Fwh}"-^**^®'™*^°®y 

lie-peoht,  n.  fight,  war 

Feohtan     )  pret.  -peaht,  pL  -pnh- 

X-peohtan  S      ton,  to  fight 

Iie-peohtan,tofight,gainbyfighting 

Feonb,  wi.  foe 

Feonbf  cipe,  enmity 

Feop,  far 

Feoph,  n.  life 

Feopm,/.  feast 

Feop)>a  -e,  fourth 

Feopep,  four;    peopepa  pum,  one 

and  four  others,  or  one  of  four? 
Feopep-pec,  m.  quadruped,  cattle 
Feopeppcyre,  quadrangulsr 
Feopeptig,  forty 
FeopepcigtSe,  fortieth 
Feopeptyne,  fourteen 
&e-pepa,'  comrade,  associate 
Fepan,  pret  pepbe,  to  go,  march 
lie-pepp»beD,/  fellowship 
Feppc,  fresh 

Iie-peppcipe,fe)lowship,companlons 
te-pect,  fetched,  sent  for.     See 

tepeccan 
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Fe)»e,  gait,  locomotiTe  power 
Fei>e-hepe,    m.    foot    army, 

Untxj 
Fir,  Ave 
Fifce,  fifth;  nrte  healr,  four  and  a 

half 
FiffciS,  fifty 
Fijrcyne,  tft^ia. 
Filb,  open,  campaign 
Filhan,  pret  pealh,  to  betake  <me- 

self? 

Fm^ep,  m.  finger 

Fipen-lufC,  m.  sinful  lust;  from 

ppen,  sin,  and  lufc,  lust 
Fipmetcan,  to  request?    In  the 

Cott.  MS.  the  word  has  oyer  it 

in  a  later  hand  bs&bon 
Fippa,  ftirther 
Fif  c,  pi.  pxaf ,  IB.  fish 
Fifca^  >  m.  the  occupation  of  fish- 
Vtfc&S  J      ing 
Fif  cepe,  fisherman 
Fla, /*.  arrow 
Fleah.    See  FleoSan 
fleam,  m.  flight 
Flebe,  flood,  flood-tide 
Fleosa,  fly 

Fleosan )  pret.  jrleah,  pi.  jrluson,  to 
Fleon     )     flee,fiy;pleonbe,  fleeing 
Fleoe,  water,  sea 
Flex,  m.  flax 

Ere-jrht,  n.  contest,  dispute 
FlocmKlum,  in  flocks 
Flob,  m./,  n.  flood 
Flopan 
?S!-flopan 
tfe-flopan 

Flusoi'*    See  Fleosan 
Flyma,  fugitivex 

Fobpepe,  fodderer 
Folc,  n.  folk,  people 
Folc-sefeoht,  n.  general  battle 
Folsepe,  follower,  successor 
Folsian,  to  follow 
FolscS,  m.  train,  service^  Lat.  mi- 
nisterium,  sequeU 


pret.  'fltof,  to  flow, 
flood 


S3  pers.  jpehiS, pret.  j^ng, 
part.    s^Fu^ei^    to 
receiye,  take,  begin, 
succeed  to 
Fop»/ Jo«roey>  march 
Fop,  for,  on  account  of 
ff-Fop.    See  S^apan 
Fopb»pnan,  to  bum,  be  burnt 
Fopbeoban,  pret.  -beab,  pL  -bubon, 

part,  -boben,  to  forbid 
Fopbepan,  to  endure,  bear.    See 

Bepan 
Fopbpecan,     pret.    -bjuec,    part. 

-bpocen,  to  break,  violate 
Fopbus«in«  pret.  -beah,  pL  -buson, 

to  eschew,  aroid 
Fopbypb,  obstacle,  hindrance 
FopceopFan,  pret.  -ceapjr,  pi.  -cap- 

fon,  to  cut,  sever 
Fopcat$,  depraved,  wicked 
Fopcpe)>an,  to  accuse,  charge  with. 

See  Lpe^an 
Fopb^nan,  to  condemn 
Fopbon,  to  foredo,  destroy,  also  to 

perish.    See  Don 
Fopbpipan,  to  drive.    See  Dpifan 
Fope,  before 
Fope-silpan,  pret.  -galp,  pi.  -sul- 

pon,  to  vaunt 
Foppeapb,  forward,  early 
Fopfleosan,  to  run   away.      See 

Fleosan 
Fopsan,  to  forego^    See  I>an 
Fopsifan,  to  forgive.    See  Xtifaxi 

FopS^^!^^''^**^*''^'"^^* 
Fopsipief ,  forgiveness 
Fopsitan  >  pret.  -^eat^  pi.  -pton, 
Fopsytan )     to  forget 
Fopsylban,  pret.  -sealb,  pi.  -gul- 

bon,  part  -solben,  to  pay,  requite 
Fophepsian,  to  ravage,  plunder, 

harm 
Fophepsuns,  ravaging,  devastation 
Fophe,  afraid,  feaifUl 
Fophp»s<^  ?  about 
Fophynan,  to  bring  down,  reduce, 

humble 
Foplieban,  to  mislead 
Foplaetan,  pret.  foplec,   to  leave, 

forsake,  dismiss,  abandon,  allow 
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Popleofan,    3    pers.    -lyre,   pret. 

-leaf,  pL  -lupon,  part,  -lopen,  to 

lose 
Foplicsan,  to  commit  iacontinenoe, 

T.  refl. 
I'oplop,  loss 

Ib^opma,  -e,  foremost,  first 
^Fonmeltan,  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 

See  liremeltan 
Popneah,  almost  all,  rery  near 
Fopne)>an,  to  derote,  sacrifice 
S'opmmaa,'   to    take    a^ray    (by 

death),  destroy.    See  Nmian 
Fopob,  broken 
Fopracan,  pret.  -j-oc,   to   refuse, 

deny,  renounce 
Popfs&tian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
.  Fopj-apon,  despised.    See  Fopf  eon 
Fopfcapuns  >  metamorphosis,  tI- 
Fopfceapuns  \      dssitude? 
Foprcpijran,  pret.  -fcpaj:,  pi.  -j-cpu- 

fon,  to  crop  off,  gnaw  off 
Foprenbau,  to  send  away,  banish 
;    Fopfeon,  to  despise.    See  8eon 
Fopfepennef ,  contempt 
Foppctan,   to   obstruct,   occupy. 

See  ISepttan 
^    Foprlean,  8  pers.  -fly^,  pi.  -rloh, 

pi.  -flogon,  part,  -flasen  (-fle- 

Sen),  to  klU,  destroy,  beat 
e    Foprpdlan,  to  destroy 
Foprtanban,  to  stand  before.    See 

8tanban 
Fopfusian^ 
Fopfupian  I  to  pass  in  silence 

Foprysianj 

Fopcenban,  to  bum 
&  Foppeopcan )  to    destroy,     make 

Foppypcan  5      criminal 
il   Foppeop|>an,  to  perish.     See  ^eop- 
it(      ^an 
$,  Foppypnan,  to  warn,  forbid,  deny, 

refuse 
id  Fop's,  forth,  on 

Foph»m  "^ 

Fopham  >  because 
£^  Fophon  J 

Fophencan,  to  despise,   despond; 
)rop|>oht,  despised.    See  Dencan 
\t  Fop'opapan,  to  go  forth,  die 
at  Fop^papen,  departed,  dead 


Fop'S-sel»ban,  to  lead  forth 
Fop'S-gepecsan,  to  say  forth.    See 

Secgan 
Fot,  TO.  foot;  betpeox  l>am  potum, 

t^te.d-t6te 

^^^^  J  profiigate,  indecent 

^j  from,  by,  through,  of 

Fjiambu^an,  to   deSert,  abandon. 

See  I^bu^an 
Fpecenhce;  dangerously 
T^pehce,  wantonly,  lasciviously 
Fjiesea,  lord,  master 
Fjiesnan,  pret.  pp»sn,  pL  ppugnon, 

to  ask,  inquire  of 
Fpembe,  strange,  foreign 
Le-ppemian    )  to  effect,  perpetrate, 
Le-ppemman  5      promote,  perform 
Fpeobom,  freedom,  liberty 
lie-ppeogan,  pret.  -ppeobe^  to  free, 

emancipate 
Fpeonb,  friend 
Fpeonbpcipe,  friendship 
Fpeopan,  pret.  ppop,  part,  ppopen, 

to  freeze 
Fpetan,  pret.  pp»r^  to  devour 
Fpis,  free 
Fpman,  pret.  ppan,  pi.  ppunon,  to 

ask,  inquire 
Fpi'S,  TO.  peace 
I^^ian,  to  protect 
Fpox,  TO.  frog 

Fpum-,  first,  used  as  a  prefix 
Fpuma,  beginning 
Fpmn-cenneb,  firstborn 
£^um-rl»p,  TO.  first  sleep 
Fpym'5,/.  beginning 
Ce-ppynb,  friends,  used  coBectively 
Fusel,  TO.  fowl,  bird 
Fuselepe,  fowler 
Fu^an,  to  follow 
Fulian,  to  corrupt,  rot 
Full,fuU 
Fulleobon,  to  fulfil.    See  I^an 

/'to  complete,  accom- 
Full^an  \  pUsh,  terminate, 
Fullsansanl     perform  duty.   See 

(       Xr9Xi     ' 
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PoUiaiif  to  iMtptise 

f  ullice^  faUy 

Fullpiht,  m.  baptism 

Fulneahy  nearl/ 

Fulpat^e,  very  quickly,  reiy  loon 

Eulcam,  m.  help,  aid,  force 

Ke-pilBaiiiiaii,  to  aid,  support 

IHilcumleaf,  withoiit  help 

Funbian,  to  tend,  hasten 

Fuphon,  indeed,  even 

Fap)>iiinhc;  wonderful,  stngolar? 

lie-jrylbe,  n.  plain 

Pyll,/.  fiU,  glut,  ftH,  destrnctioii 

TC-jyflan,  to  fill 

'X-yyllBSk,  to  quell 

Ke-jyDan,  to  *feU,  strike  down,  slay 

Fyl-S,  falls.    See  Feallan 

Le-jyub,  foes;  from  jreonb 

Fyp, «.  fire 

I^-bpyne, ».  conflagration 

Fyji-cyn,  n.  sort  of  fira 

Fyjib,/.  army 

Fypen,  fiery 

S-jryphtan,  to  frighten,  tezrii^ 

FJTihcner,  fear,  terror 

Fyphco,/.  fear 

Fypmert,  first,  foremost,  chiefly 

Fypp,  farther;  comp.  of  jreop 

ryppejt;,  farthest;  super!  of  ]%op 

Fyprt,  m.  space  of  time 

Fypfc,  first,  chief 

Fyp>pian,  to  further,  promote 


I^S^^ian^  to  gather,  collect 
^-S^^i^)  to  strike  with  a  panic; 

part.  as»leb  (asseljpeb),  busy 
I^pf -a^,  m.  blade  of  grass 
I^»Pftapa,  grasshopper,  locust 
IVapol,  n.  tribute 
*ta):ol-sylba,  tributary 

I^-San,  to  overrun,  conquer.    See 

Lan 
IVansenbe^  going,  foot  soldiers 
Irans-hepe,  m.  army  of  foot 
l^pa,  point?  p.i58 


Iktfif  ecs,  m.  ooeaa 

Le,yea,  also 

Ceap,  It.  year.    In  seap-ba^^om,  in 

days  of  yore.    Pages  332,  h  dO, 
*  and  430,  7.  seap  is  masc 
ISeapb,  m.  home,  dwelling 
Keape,      leadily,    well;      oomp. 

Seapop 
Iieapo,  ready 
TtescCf  n.  gate 
Ceac    See  Ceocwi 
n^ea,joy 
neleaja,  belief,  fiuth 
I>em»ne      )  common  ;  senuftius- 
£enuftnishc  )      hce^  in  common 
Lemons,  among,  duxiag 
£eoc,  n.  yoke 
Ceomflphc,  sad,  doleful 
Ijeompian,  to  sigh,  groan,  lameiKt 
ISenoh,  enough 
Leonb,  throughout,  over 

I^eonspa,  junior,  disoiple 
I^pn,  diligent,  desirous 
ISei^ine,  earnestly,  diligently,  well; 

comp.  seopnop,  rather 
Ceopnpil,  desirous,  diligent 
Ceopnfulne}',  zeal,  eneigy 
Tteojaiic,  desirabke 
ISeotan,  pret.  seac,  pL  S<i<i<»H  to 

shed,  pour 
Ceotepe,  founder 
Hibbian,  to  sing,  make  versee 

Lipan  )  pret.  T;eKff  pL  SiF<mi»  to 

Hyyan  J     give 

^'ppn  )  to  give  up,  rartere.  See 

S!-5yf  an  J      LtxptJa. 

Li^  meal,  refection 

nipu,/.  gift,  favour,  grace 

I^ilban     )  pret  sealb,  pL  s^il^ik, 

S-Silban  5     to  pay,  requite 

tvhi  \  "*'  '^*''^"^*»  ^^^'"^^ 
Hun-ftan,  m.  gem,  precious  stone 
&mb.     See  ISeonb 
I^mspa.    See  Leonjspa 
&msrt»  youngest 
t^mian,  to  yawn 
tiripian,  to  prepara 
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,  vex 


n^Tn}  to  y««».  desire 

I>i]*el,  m.  hosta^B 

h^pm^,/.  cupidity 

I>leap,  sjulful,  sagacious 

ISlibAa,  pret.  siAb,  pL  l^oc,  to 

glide 
Ln»t,  fit.  gnat 
Hniban,  pret.  S^^ab,  pL  siubcn^to 

rub 
&nopniiia^  complaiitty  xxmrmuniig 
Ttob,  God 

Ttobj  n.  good,  eu^*.  good 
Urobcunb,  diTiaie,  blessed 
Ik)b-sylb,  ff.  image  of  a  god,  idol 
liolb,  n.  gold 
ISolb-hopb,  m.  treasuze 
I^pam,  incensed,  angry 

Xrpetxa,  pret.  TSP^K^,    to 
meet,  eneovater 

lie-spipaii,pret.-spap,pl.  -SFpm, 

to  gripe,  seize 
l>pohc,  n.  grain,  groat,  grit 
Hpopan,  to  grow 
l^ui^sna,   gon&non,   war-baimer, 

ensign 

^^^S  to  sing,  recite  (Terse) 

I>yben,  goddess 

;5ylben,  golden 

I^ylpan  )  pxei.  Sealp,  pl.pi%>on,  to 

Ijrilpan  i     yannt 

ISylpe-popb,  n.  Taont-word,  kmst 

Lytc,  m.  guilt,  crime 

Hymau,  to  heed;  gop.  ^vn. 
l>yme,/.  heed 

Irypian       )  to  clotiie,  omament, 

I^Sypian  5      prcpane 

I^ypnan,  to  yeara,  desise;  goo,  gau 

i:^,  yet,  still 

Ti'^msi,  pret  oBSeaXy  to  imder- 
stand 

20 


7>abban,  3  pers.  hsi^,  pret.  hvfbe, 

to  hove 
|>aoele,/  mantle,  gaEcment 
l^a&fbon.    See  )>abban 
y>mpca^byf.  captivity,  thraldom 
&e-h»lan,  to  heal,  cure 
]>8&lenb,  Savioor 
}>B9ipc)^  m.  harvest,  mtomn 

J>»tt,  m.  hat 

)>»l>e,  heat? 

M>eii,  hearken,  iM»)>emrc,  hea- 
tlseclnB 

)>»J>um  (»c),  fiaitMt>y,  now  Had- 
deby,  on  tbe  south  bank  of  the 
Slie.  This  now  forgotten  dty 
has  long  been  supplanted  by  the 
more  modem  Stoswig.  Its  an- 
cient church  is  all  that  remains 
of  it 

)>BScii,  fit.  hail 

]>asohan,  to  hail 

)>al,  hale^  whole,  sound 

ISe-halsnai,  to  hallorw,  consecrate 

)>ahs,  holy 

7>alpan,  to  implore 

]>am,  m.  home 

]>am-F»pelb,  march  home 

J^ampea^  hoBMwards 

7>anb,  /.  hand;  on  hanb  S"^  to 
yield,  surrender 

]f>8t»n      \  pset.  -bea:,  to  asmmand, 

I^-hatan )      promise 

]>atan,  to  call,  be  called;  pnt. 
hatte  (het),  part,  gdiaoen 

)>e,  he 

J^eap,  m.  groan,  groaning 

)>ea}:ob,  n.  head 

]>eaFob-buph,/.  chief  city 

l^ee^iobiic,  bead,  chief 

)>eaj:ob-pice,  n.  chief  empixB 

j^eafob-jtebe^  nu  chief  place 

]>ea]:ob-ftol,  m.  chief  leat,  .me- 
tropolis 

l>eah,  high 

)>eahJi«inseB>  of  high  rank 

|>ealban,  3  pers.  hylt,  pret  heolb, 
to  hold,  conduct 
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|>ealf,/.  hal^  side 

)>ealt,  halt,  lame 

)>ean,  mean,  base,  contemptible 

|>eanlic,  diBgraceful,  contemptible, 

lowly 
|>eap.  III.  body  (of  men),  band, 

corps 
?>eapm»lum,  in  bodies 
|>eapb,  bard,  cmel,  rugged,  bold; 

heapboft,  chiefly 
)>eapbhce,  hardly 

)>eapm,  m.  harm,  injury,  prejudice 
)>eapaD,  pret.  heop,  to  hew,  cut 
2¥-hebban,  8  pers.  ahef^,  pret.  ahoj:, 
part,  ahapen,  to  heare,  lift,  raise 

)>elan,  pret.  h»l,  to  conceal 

?>ell,/  hell 

?>elp,  help 

I^helpan,pret.  -healp,  pi.  -hulpon, 

to  help,  gov.  gen. 
I^henb,  handy,  convenient 
)>enbe,  on  henSe,  on  hand 

}^5she,it,/em. 

Deof,  sighing,  groaning,  lament 

l^^r^^Im.  heaven 
)>ejron   > 

l^eopon-pice,  n.  kingdom  of  heavefi 

l^eofonpape,  inhabitants  of  heaven 

?>eopte,/.  heart 

J^eji,  here 

)>epe,  m,  army 

K,;«.  temple 

)>epsian,  to  ravage,  plunder,  harry. 


|>epsuns,  harrying,  warfare 

7>epins,  praise,  glorification 
l>eppa,  for  heahpa,  higher.    See 

)>eah 
l>et.    See  l>atan 


)>ete,  f,  heat 

l>ete,  pret.  subj.  of  hatan 

l>etehc,  hateful,  execrable 

}>i  >  they,  them,  pL  of  he,  heo, 

J>yi     hit 

)>iep,  hewn,  p.  434,  3.  ?  hiepne 

)>mbau,  behind,  after 

)>me^'aocus.  of  he,  he 

?^ipeb,'  in.  family,  household 

)>ic,it 

)>ipuns,  marriage 

7>l>Bpbie,  lady,  mistress 

)>l8&pnej*)*e,  Lammas  . 

)>l»ne,  lean 

)>lajr,  m.  loaf,  bread 

)>lapopb,  m,  lord,  master 

^-hleapan,  pret.  ahleop,  to  run, 

leap  up,  rush  on 
)>leotan       >  pret.  bleat,  pi.  hlutx>n, 
ISe-hleotan  \      to  draw  lots 
l>hhhan,  pret  blob,  pL  hloSon,  to 

laugh 

]>lyn,  w.  cry,  noise 

^lypan,  to  leap 

)>lytxa,  augur,  diviner  by  lots 

)>nerc,  soft 

3!-hne)*cian,  to  become  effeminate, 

enervated 
l^nefchc,  soft,  effeminate 
)>ol,  n.  hole,,  cave 
^Ib,  kind,  well-disposed 
^-hon,  pret,  ahen^,  to  hang,  v.  a« 
)>oppe,/.  L(xt,  bulla;  an  ornament 

or  amulet,  worn  on  the  neck  of 

noble  or  free-bom  children 
);^pithi,  a  people  to  the  east  of  the 
'  Dalamensffi . 
l^opf ,  n.  horse 
I^hopfeb,  horsed,  cavalry 
l^opr-hpB&l,  in.  walruss 
)>pSBbhc,  short 
I^uebhce,  speedily 
)^i»S^  "•  garment,  clothes 
)>p»n,  m.  raindeer ;  pi.  hpanaf 
J>pa'5,     quickly,     soon  ;     comp. 

hpa'Sop,  sooner,  more  speedily 
Lehpeaf .    See  £«-hpeo)*an 
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X-hpebban,  to  preserve,  save 

T^peohj  rough 

lie-hpeofan,  pret.  -hpeaj*,  2  pers. 

-hpupe,  part.  Sehpopen,  to  fall 
)>peoj^nbe,  falling,  decaying 
^peop,/.  repentance 
^peophce,  cruelly,  bitterly 
J^fieoypm^,/,  repentance 
^pic,  m.  back 
]>piF,  womb 
]>pins,  m.  ring 
)>poF,  m.  roof 
J>pype,  in.  fall,  rain 

]>py>ep,  n.  ox 
J>u,  how 

)>unb,  m.  dog 

}>anb,  hundred.  )>unb  is  generally 
placed  before  the  tens  after 
sixty,  without  affecting  the  num- 
ber, as  hunb-j-eoFontis,  seventy 

)>unsep,  tn,  hunger,  famine 

)>unspes)u 

)>unspiS  J  ^^°*^ 

|>unis,  n.  honey 

]>uDca,  hunter 

]>unta'5,  m.  hunting,  chase 

)>uf ,  n.  house,  temple 

Le-hpa,  each,  every 

]>p»l,  m.  whaled;  pi.  hpalaf 

)>p»l-hunca,  whale  hunter 

]>p»)>epe,  notwithstanding,  yet, 
nevertheless,  however 

7>pfenne^  when 

]>p»c,  what 

]>p8&c,  vigorous,  active 

]>p»&-hpapa,  somewhat 

^p»tf  ape,  vigour,  activity,  valour 

)^anon,  whence 

IJpatepc,  boldest,  most  energetic 
)>peappan,    to   go    round   about, 

wander  round  and  round 
)>pelp,  m.  whelp 

g;°«}aUttle,«>mewhat 

^peol,  fi.  wheel 


I^peoppan 
Ire-hpeoppan 


pret.  -hpeapf,  pi. 
hpupFon,to  turn, 
return ;  hpeop- 
jrenbe,  alternate 

IJpecpcan,  m.  whetstone 

S-hpettan,  to  whet 

)>pi  I  why  ;   onhpi,   firotn   what 

}>py  i      cause 

)>pibep,  whither 

J^pil,^'.  while,  time;  hpilum,  some- 
times 

^pylc  J  ^^^^»  ^^*»  ^^^^  *°y 

7>pic,  white 

7>pon,  little,  but  little 

lie-hpylc,  any,  every,  whichsoever 

Ere-hpypptnian,  to  tear? 

)>yb,/.  hide,  skin 

lie-hyban,  to  hide 

rf,  homage,  grace,  favour, 
)>ylb  )  fidelity,  affection;  hla- 
)>ylbo  1     fopb-hylbo,  homage  to  a 

(.     superior  lord 
]>ynan,  to  abuse,  injure,  oppress 

)>yp^e,  shepherd 

)>ype,  her 

)>yppe,  higher,  comp.  of  heah 

lie-hyprum,  obedient 

lie-hyprumnef  ,  obedience 

J^yj-e,  boy,  youth;  hyfe-cilb,  male 

child 
l^yppan,  to  despise 


Ic,  I 

le,  /.  river 

ISe-iecan,  to  eke,  enlarge 
ISlanb,  n.  island 
lie,  same.    See  Ylc 
In-sepmn,  n.  intestine  war  or  dis- 
sension 
Inn,  house,  inn 

Innepeapb,  within 

Into,  into 

lojref,  Jove,  Jupiter 
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Ipalanb,  Iidaiid  or,  rather,  Scot- 
land. Possibly  an  error  fi>r 
Ir&lanb,  loeUod 

Ir, «.  ice 

Iren,  n.  iron;  also  adj. 

11$,  easily.    See  Y« 


K. 

See  Lennaa 


Kennan. 

Kynins.    See  Lynms 


£e-lacman,  to  heal,  cnre 
I^biaD,  to  eaccnse,  excolpata 

J^J^^I  gnide,  leader,  general 

I^lncan,  to  flatter 
Laoe^  M.  leedii  ^yskasii 

j^^^jj^jjjyj^  I  to  lead,  conduct 

L»f  an,  to  leave 

Lnpan,  to  teach,  adrise 

I^-h&neb,  learned 

L»f,  less 

Le-l»rtan,  to   pexfonn,  ezecnte^ 

make  good,  aid 
L»e,  late,  slow 
L»tan,   to   let,  esteem,   regard, 

yalue 
Le»tan    }  pret  -let^  to  leaver  re- 
S-lvtan)      sign 
liqcv/.  remainder,  reUct,  widow;  &o 

lapebeon  Or  peop)>an,  to  be  left 
Lanb.  n.  land,  conntxy 
Lanb-j»]*ten,  n.  land-fastness,  or 

pass 
Lanb-scmeepe,  it.  frontier,  confine 
Lanb-leobe,  m,  people  of  theconntry 
Lanb-pice,  a.  territory,  region 
LanS)  adj,  long;  lan^iey  adn.  long 
Le-lans»  owing 
Lansxan,  to  long 
Lansrnm,  long,  tedious,  lasting 
Liansranihce,  slowly 
lsji,f>  lore,  instruction,  adyice 
hupeojt,  doctor,  teacher 
Le-lajtTull,  oflScious^  obedient 
Late,  late,  slowly 
Lat»p,  comp.  of  l»c  and  late 


Lat$,  calamity 

LatS,  hostile,  hateful,  hostility 

L^vm  }  ^  ^^^  Bummon 
lA^fpeU,  ft.  sad  inteUigenee 
£re-leajra,  Belief 
£re-leannuit,  areduloaa 
TC-leah.    See  TQeosaa 
Leahtpian,  to  blame,  crimiimte 
Lean,  a.  reward 

Lear-rpell       >fi.  fiction,  &hle^ 
Leafims-fp^ll  5      fidsehood 
3-lecsan,  pret  -lebe^  to  lay,  lay 

down,  place 
^C-lesen,  prostrated 
Lesep,  illness,  sick-bed 
Lencten,  lent,  lenten,  spring 
I^lenban,  to  land 
Lens,  comp.  of  lan^e 
Lens«,  length  • 
LeovlioB 

Leoby  m.  peoi^  nation 
Leoi:,  dear ;  leoj|iey  pfefarable 
Leopan,  to  live 

Leosan     7  pret.  leah,  pL  lu^on,  to 
?C-leosan  C     lie,  beUe 
Leoht,  Ught,  easy 

Leopnuns,/.  teaming 

leotan,  pret.  leac,  i^L  faieon,  to 

bow,  incline  fonrarda 
Leo's,  R.  poem,  song 
LeotS-cinbe,  m.  poem 
Le-Ietan,  to  let,  hinder 
Lel>e.    SeeLi|>e 

^hbStn}*^^^^!®*^*^ 
Ldc,  n.  corpse  « 

Le-hc,  like 
Cie^hca,  an  o^nal 

Licsan  fP'**'  ^,.  ^  ^ 

ne-hcKan     3     Sen,  to  lie,  die,  be 

Lidioma,  body,  corpse 

I^haan,  y.  impels,  to   like,   to 

please 
Lij:,  R.  life 

t^llepner}^^™^^^  ^"^^"^ 
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liiSet,  n.  Bgfatning 

Lam,  ft.  limb 

I^limpan,  piet.  -lamp,  pL  -lum- 

pon,  to  happen 
t^hmphc,  fitting)  proper. 
]5e-lmiphce,  fittingly,  properly 
LaSe,  soft,  delicate,  Idnd,  mild 
^C-Ioccum,  to  entice 
Locian,  to  look 
Le-lombc,  frequent 
Lonb,  n.  land 
Lonsfum,  long,  tedious 
Locppenc,  m.  trick,  artifice 

Lupan,  to  lofO 

LuftTull,  desirous 
Lujthce^  gladljr 
Tjfixuk^  to  lurk,  crouch 
S-lyjran,  to  allow,  permit 
lie-lyjran,  to  beliere 
^-lypben,  lired.     See  Xhbban 
lie-lyj:ebhce,  trustingly,  implicitly 
3!-lyj*an,  to   release,  redeem,  de- 

liyer 
Lyjtan,  to  lust,  desire^  ^v.  gen. 
Lye,  little,  few 
Lyrelj  little;  la&ffc,  least 
Lycis,  craf^ 

Le-lyt^han,  to  make  little,  diminish 
Ly«,  mild 
Ly>qiUc,  squalid,  poor,  mean 

CD. 
CCa,  mora 

CDabm-huf,  n.  treasure-house 
ODseben-cilb,  m.  female  child 

S^iT  }  "*•  ™®*^»  meadow 

CD»s>  ^-  parent,  kinsman,  relation 

CD»s>    may ;    subj.    m»se,    pret. 

mihee,  might 
CDe&sben-man,  maiden,  Tirgin 
CDs&sen,  n.  strength,  efficacy,  virtue, 

faculty 
^9fS'%emx3(Cj  m.  meeting  of  kin 
CD»S}MBben,y.  kinship 
cess's,/,  tribe,  people,  family 


CD»^alanb,  the  FoUsh  prorinoe  of 

MazoYia? 
CD»s^hab,  maidenhood 

I^mency  common,  genteal 

CDe&mspealbhce^  manifbldly,  multi- 
fariously; comp.  -or 

Ire-ms&pe,  n.  boundary,  fiKMitier 
£e-m»pfian,  to  exalt;  S^m^^Pfo^f 

famed 
(DAP'S,/,  greatness,  glory,  wonder 
CDfifrrre-ppeoft;,  mass-priest 
OD»ft,  most  greatest,  ahnost 
(Die's,/,  measure,  degree 
CDaSan,  )>u  mihc,  pret  mihte  or 

meahte^  to  may,  can,  be  able. 

Lat.  posse 
CDasiftep,  master 
Iie-mahlic,  wicked 

S^nlpl-""^™" 

CDonf  **^®»  ^^'  ^»  ^^'  ™"* 
CD^n,  n.  wickedness,  falsehood 
CDan-cpealm   \  m.  pestilence,  mor- 
CDann-cpealm  J      tality,  plague 
CDancyn,  n.  mankind 
ODan-b»b,  /.  crime 
CDan]:elb,  m.  field  of  sin 
CDann-piltum,  m.  body  of  men 
CDan-fliht,  i».  slaughter 
TC-manfumian,  to  excommunicate 
CDan-pepob   \  n.  body  of  men,  com- 
CDann-pepob  J     pany. 
CDape,  more;  comp.  of  micd 
&e-maptpian,  to  martyr 
CDaptpuns,  sufibring 
CDaptyp,  m,  martyr 
CDattnic,  m.  mattock,  pickaxe 
CDapan,  to  mow 
ODealm-ftan,  m.  metal,  ore.    O.  K. 

malmr. 
CDeapc,/.  march,  boundary,  confine 
Le-meapaan,  to  define,  describe 
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CDeap'S,  m.  marten 

ODebep,  dat.  and  abl.  of  mobop 

Be-mebpeb,  related   through  the 

mother 
CCebfwliSyf.  m  fQrtune 
CDebu,  m.  mead 

S-melbian,  to  announce,  disclose 
Le-meltan,  pret.  -mealt,  pi.  -mul- 

ton,  to  melt,  bum,  consume  (by 

fire) 
I^mensan,  to  mingle 
CDeniseo,/.  many,  multitude 
CDeolc,/.  milk 
Ke-mepcian,  to  mark  out 
QOqie,  m.  mere,  lake 
CDepsen,  m.  morning,  morrow 
Le-met,  n.  mote,  meeting 
CDetan       }  pret.  merte,  to  meet, 
Ije-metan )      find 
ODere,  m.  meat,  food 
CDetelerc,/.  ?  want  of  food 
Le-mer^ian,  to  moderate 
]Se-met:ms,  meeting,  engagement 
Ce-mets^ins,  moderation 
CDet-feax,  m.  /.  n.  meat,  knife, 

dagger 
ODettpymnef ,  malady 
CCehS)  faint,  enfeebled 

Jggj^  much,  great 

Le-michan,  to  increase 
CDidum,  greatly 
CDib,  with 
CDib,  mid 

CDibmeft,  middlemost 
QDibb,  a  certain  measure,  about  a 
peck 

CDib-ealle,  totally,  altogether 

CDibbepeapb,  towards  tiie  middle 

CDibfapain,  to  go  with,  accompany. 
See  Fapan 

CDib  )>am,  when,  while 

CDiht,/.  might,  power 

CDil,/  mile 

ODilb,  mild,  gentle,  kind 

CDilbehce,  kindly 

CDilbheopte,  mild-hearted,  compas- 
sionate . 

CDilbheoptnej-,  mercy,  pity 


CDilcfuns,  nuldness,  mercy 

ODij-bseeb,/.  misdeed 

GDifhmpan,  to  be  unsuccessful 

CDiffenhc,  rarious 

COini>opan,  to  speed  ill 

ODitmc,  meeting 

Ke-mittan,  to  meet 

Le-mitan^,  meeting,  engagement 

CDob,  n.  mood,  mind,  courage 

ODobop,  mother 

ODobpie,  maternal  aunt 

ODon.    See  GDan 

CDona,  moon 

CDona^,  m.  month 

ODoncynn,  n.  mankind 

Le-mons,  among,  during 

(Don's,  m,  month 

CDop,  m.  mountain 

CDon^,   ft.  deadly  sin,  murderous 

deed 
CDotan,  must,  might 
I^munan,    to  remember,    make 

mention 
(Dune,  m.  mount,  mountain 
ODunuc,  in.  monk 
CDunuc-h):,  n.  monastery 
CDupcmau,  to  murmur 
ODu>a,  mouth  (of  a  rirer) 
ODycelny}*,  magnitude 

Iiemynan.     See  Iremunan 
ISe-mynsian   ?  to     commemorate, 
Ire-mynbpan^-    mention 
I^mynesuns,  remembrance,  me- 
morial 
CDynj^ep,  n.  minister,  monastery  • 
ISemypc,  n.  boundary,  march 
CDype,  mare 

ODyppan     7  to  .  hinder,    corrupt 
9C-myppan  J     waste 

N. 
Na,  not 

Nabba'S,  for  nehabba'S.  See  ]>abban 
Nsebpe,/.  serpent,  adder 
Ns&rpe,  never 
Nses^l,  m.  nail 

N»nne,  accus.  sing.  masc.  of  nan 
N»pe,  for  ne  p»pe.    See  j^ejim 
Nkj-,  for  ne  ytey 
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]^n»j-an,  pret.  -naj-,  to  preserve, 

sustain 
Nap ela,  navel 
Naht,  naught,  nothing 
Nahcon,  for  ne  ahton,  fh)pi  a^an 
Nal»f  I  not;  nal»f  j»  an,  not  that 
Nalej*  3      alone 
Nahr,  p.  464,  L  35  ? 
Nama,  name 
Nan,  no,  none 
Nanuhe,  naught 
Nat,  for  ne  pat,  know  not;  from 

jntan 

Ne^  not,  no 

Neabrnga,  by  force,  needs 

Neah,  near 

]^e-neal»can,  pret. '  -l»hte,  to  ap- 
proach 

Neaponef,  narrowness,  strait 

Neapu,  narrow 

Neap,  comp.  of  neah,  near 

Neapeft,  proximity 

Nejra,  nephew 

Nehpt,  last 

Nelian.    See  Nyllan 

Nemnian,  to  name 

Neob->eapj:,/.  necessity 

Le-nep,  n.  refiige,  asylum 

I^nepian,  to  save 

Nezta,  next,  last 

Le-ne^au,  to  dare,  venture 

Nehns»  degradation? 

Nieb  I  f,  need,  compulsion,  vio- 

Neob  \     lence,  oppression 

Niebhns.    See  Nybhng 

Nigontis,  ninety 

Nisontyne,  nineteen    . 

NiSo)>e,  ninth 

Nihpt,  next 

Niht,/.  night;  nihtep,  by  night 

Ije-nihtpmrnef,  abundance 

Nmian      )  pret*  -nam,  part,  -nu- 

Ije-nunan3      men,  to  take,  accept 

Nip,  new 

Nipan,  newly 

Nip-cilct,  newly  cemented,  from 
cilc,  chalk 


Nils,  m,  jealousy,  hatr^ 

^^&}  *<"''-»•»«.  d««^«^ 

ne-noh,  enough 
Noht,  no,  not,  naught 
Nolbe,  for  ne  polbe.    See  ^illan 
Noma,  name 
Nap's,  north 
Nop)>an,  from  the  north 
NOp^emept,  northmest 
Nop>epD,  northern 
Nop'Smenn,  the  Norwegians 
NoptJpihte,  due  north 
Not,/,  use,  enjoyment 
Nu,  now 

Nimne,  nun,  vestal 
Le-nyban,  to  force,  reduce  to  (sub- 
jection) 
Nybhns,  m.  thrall,  ser£ 

^yS*°  \  nine 
Nison  \  °^® 

Nyhpt,  nearest,  sup.  of  neah 

Nyllan,  contr.  for  ne  pillan,  pret. 

nolbe,  to  will  not.    Lat.  nolle 

Nypepett^  n.  narrow  pass 

Nyptan,  for  ne  pipton 

Nypte,  for  ne  pipte 

^t^J  use,  useful 

Ny^ffornepiton 
Nyten,  n.  cattle,  beast 

O. 

Op-aceoppan,  to  cut  o£  .  See 
3!ceoppan 

Op-3bpmcan,  to  quench.  See 
Dpincan 

Opbeatan,  pret.  -beot,  to  beat  to 
death 

Opbune^  down 

C^ep,  over,  above,  against,  con- 
trary to,  throughout 

Opepbpecan,  to  transgress,  in- 
fringe.   See  Bpecan 

Opepchmman,  pret  -domim,  pL 
-clmnmon,  to  climb  over 

Opepcuman,  to  oiwrcome.  See 
Luman 

Opepbpencan,  to  overdrench 

Opep-p»pelb,  m.  passage  over 
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0]:ep-]rapan,  4to  croM  orer.     See 

Fapian 
Opejijrepm,  to  tnyerse 
C^epf btan,  to  refute 
O|:ep]rlopan,  piet.  -]deop,  to  oveifloir 
C^epfon,  to  take  by  surpme^  sdae. 

SeeFon 
Ojrepfpopen,    frozen   over.      See 

£^eofan 
OFep-jTp,/-  transit 
Orepsan,  to  pass  OTer.    See  Lan 
Ofephebban,  to  paaa  0¥».     See 

^ebban 
Orepbeopcn^y  OTerflowing  of  heart 
Of  epbepsian,  to  overrun,  ravage 
C^ephl»fCaD,  to  ovorload 
(^phosian,  to  deapue,  diadain 
Ofephypan    to    hear,     overiiear, 

contemn 

(^epmetto,/.  pride 
(^e]iiaobis>  proad 
Of  epireon,  to  see  over  or  across 
C^epftasan,  pret.  -]rtafa,  pL  -palgQin, 

to  pass  oyer 
0];epnn)>an,  to  overcome,  prerail 

oyer 
Ojrepfyljrpian,  to  silver  over 
Of  ep-paban,  to  lyade  or  pass  over. 

See  ^aban 
Ofep-peopcan^  to  WQi^over,  oever. 

See  ^eopcan 
Of  eppinnan,  to  conquer.    See  Rin- 
nan, part,  ofeppunnen 
Ofepplenceb,  proud,  exalted 
OfjpajisLn,  to  go  omt)  purane.    ^ 

Fapan 
Offpian,  to  offer,  sacrifice 
Offpung,  offering,  sacrifice 
Off  ceotan,  pret.  -pceat,  pL  -f cut»n, 

part,  -fcoten,  to  shoot 
Off  lean.    See  8lean 
Offmopiaii»  to  smother,  suffocate 
Offtiaan,  to  stab 
Offtinsan,  pret.  -fcan^  pi.  -ftun- 

Son,  to  stab,  pierce 
Oj^nSan,  to  scourge.  SeeSpmsan 
Opt,  often;  oftoft,  oftenest 
Of topfiaa,  to  cast  (8t(»kesX  lapi- 
date 


Ojf!cptBfohce,  often,  fireQoently 
Oi:t^ieban,      pret.      -tpjeb,    part. 

-tpeben,  to  tread  down 
Oftfi'S,  oftentimes 
Of  typfan^  to  stone,  lapidate 
(^:peo)9an,  pret.  -peapp^  pL  -p^ 

pen,   part,   -poppen,   to   strike 

down,  slay 
Of  )>mcan,  to  take  ill,  repeikt    See 

)>incan 
Olecung,/.  flattery 
On,  in,  on,  from,  against 
Onb»pnan,  to  burn,  set  on  fire 
Onbeoban,  to  announce.    See  Beo- 

ban 
Onbib,  expectation    . 
Onbufcan,  about 
Oncnapan,  3    per.    -cn»p'S,   pret. 

-cneop,   to   know,  understand, 

recognise 
Onb,  and 

Onbon,  to  undo.    See  Don- 
Onbps&ban,  pret.  onbpeb,  to  dread 
Onbps&bms,/.  dread,  fear 
Onf  apan,  to  proceed  on  or  against. 

See  Fapan 
Onpnban,  to  fijMi,  find  out.    See 

Finban 
Onf  on,  to  reoeiye.    See  Fca 
On^ean,  against,  toward 
On^ean-peapb,  against 
On^ilban,  to  pay.    See  I^lfean 
Onsin,  n.  enterprise,  oonduet 
On^mnan,  pret.  ons«i,  pL  onsim- 

non,  to  begin,  undertake 
Onsitan,  pret.  -^cBia,   to   under- 
stand, perceiye 
Onb»leb,  unhealed 
Onhe&t,  hot 

Onhe&tan,  pret.  -bet,  to  heat 
Onba^an,  to  please,  seem  advisable 
Onhmsen,  crucified.    See  Onhon 
Onbon,  to  hang^  crucify.    See  \>on 
On-mnan,  in,  within 
Onhcsan,  to    press,   urge.     See 

Licsan 
Onf  »san,  to  sacrifice 
Onfcnman,  to  shun 
Onf  enban,  to  send 
Onf  eon,  to  look  on.    See  Seon 
Onftfl&lan,  to  raise,  set  on  loot 
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Onjrellaii,  pret.  -ftealbe,  to  ap- 
point, establish,  order 
Onftyjiian,  to  excite,  affect 
Onteon,  to  diavr.    See  Teon 
Ontynban,  to  kindle 
Onpacan,  pret.  -poc,  to  awake 

Onpealh,  sound,  whole 

Onpes,Awa7 

Onpenban,  to  turn,  conrert,  per- 

yert,  subvert 
Onpeoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pL  pup- 

pon,  to  cast  on  or  against 
Onpinnan,  to  make  war  on.    See 

pmnstrt 

On>pinsan,  pret.  ->pans,  pi. 
-)>punson,  to  tiirong  on,  press  on 

Open,  open 

Openlice,  openly,  publicly 

Opbn^uma,  author,  originator 

OpSyi»,  known? 

Opm»te,  without  measure,  im- 
mense 

Optpeop,  desponding,  without 
faith 

&e-optpnpian,  to  despair 

Oppene,  without  hope 

Ofti,  the  Estas  of  Wulfstan,  and 
Osterlings  of  modem  times. 
They  dwelt  on  the  sh<»es  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula 

OS,  until;  o^|>»e,  imtil,  till  that 

OSbpeban,  pret.  -bpajb,  pi.  -hpa- 
bon,  to  draw  away,  withdraw 

ONp,  other,  second,  ^ther,  one 

OSpeaUan,  to  fall,  be  extinct 

OSfleosan  }  pret.  -pleah,  pi.  -plu- 

O^pleon     \      son,  io  flee,  escape 

OShyban,  to  hide  from 

OSppepan,  pret  -fpop,  to  deny  on 

oath 
OSpitan,  to  twit,  reproach 
OStpan,  to  show,  reveal 
OiStSe^  or ;  o^|>e  ....  o^Sj^e,  either 
....  or 
05|»pinsan,  to  expel,  ferce  firom. 

SeeLe^pmsan 


P. 

Palentpe^  palace 
Pahfte,  balista 
Pmian,  to  torture 
Pinuns,  torment 
Plesa,  play,  game 
Plegian,  to  play 
Pleo   1 

PleohJ»-P«'^^«®' 
Pleohc,  dangerous 
Popt,  m.  port 
Punfa,  a.  pound 
Puppupe,/  purple 
Pyle,  pillow,  cushion 
Pyt,  m.  pit 

It 

Racente,yi  chain 

Ce-pab,  R.  condition 

He-pab,  ready 

Rab-hepe  )  m.     horse-army,    ca- 

Rabe-hepeJ     valry 

Rab-p»n,  m.  riding-wain,  chariot 

&e-p«ecan,  pret.  -p»ht«,  to  reach, 
attain,  capture,  reproach ;  work? 
p.  434,  L  22 

Rnh,  m.  counsel 

R»ban,  to  d^bearate 

Rs&bhc,  advisable 

Rseb-)»eah&epe,  oounseUor,  coun- 
cillor 

Rieb->eaht:ans,  counsel 

7C-p»pnep,/  exaltation 

Rap,  m,  rope 

Ra>e,  quickly,  soon;  pa|>e  |>a&r, 
soon  after 

Reab,  red 

Reapepe,  m.  robber 

tire-peapian,  to  plunder 

Reaplac,  a.  plundering,  robbery 

Reapuns,  plundering 

Reccan,  pret.  pehte^  to  iateipiet 

^'^l^r.  lpret.-pehte,torelate, 

Reccenb,  m.  ruler 

Le-pepa,  reeve,  prefect; Lat.  comes 
S-pepnian,  to  b^,  osdure 
Re^nepbiiph,  the  modem  circle  of 
Begen,    of  which  Begensburg 
(Batisbon)  ii  the  chief  dty 
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count,  number,  re- 
count 


Ren,  m.  rain 

I^-]ieman,  to  adorn,  to  dress  up 
(as  a  mockery)  ? 

Tte-jieopb,  n.  meal,  refection,  lan- 
guage 

Le-peftan,  to  rest,  desist  from 

R^S,  fierce,  cruel 

Ribb,  rib 

Ric,  rich,  powerful 

Rice,  n.  empire,  state 

Ricpan,  to  rule,  govern,  reign 

Riban     )  pret.  -pab,  pi.  -pibon,  to 

?C-piban  3      ride,  ride  out 

Riht,  right,  just 

Rihthc,  right,  righteons 

Rihtpif ,  righteous 

Ire-pun,  n.  number 

Riman 

!S-piman 

lie-piman 

Rman,  to  rain 

Ripa,  sheaf,  bundle  of  com 

if!-pif  an,  pret  apaf ,  to  arise 

t^-pifan,  to  be  fitting 

&e-pif enhc,  fitting,  proper 

Le-pijTie,  fitting,  becoming;  Scpif" 
na  been,  to  be  of  (the  number 
of)  unbecoming  things 

Rman.     See  Riq*ian 

Rome-buph,  the  city  of  Borne 

Ruftis,  rusty 

Le-pyhr,  straight,  direct 

Ryne,  m.  course 


Sacu,/  strife 

8tt,  m./.  sea,  lake 

8«-j:8Bpelb,/.  sea-course 

Ses^n,/.  saying,  utterance 

8»1,  m.  time 

Iie-r»hs,  happy,  blessed 

Le-yteitSjf,  happiness,  blessing 

l^fm.  dub.  pole 

8am    .   .   .   .-  j*am,    whether  . 

.  .   or 
Samcuce,  half  alive 
tie-f  amman,  to  assemble 
8anb,  n.  sand 
8anbiht;,  sandy 
Sapis,  sorry,  sorrowful 


8apl,yi  soul 

tie-fcabpifhce,     distinctly,      dis- 
creetly 
lie-f  camian,  to  feel  shame 
8camhc,  shameful 

^^}  shame,  disgrace 

8canbhc,  scandalous,  shameful 
8ceal,    pi.    jTulon,    pret.    fceolbe 

(fcolbe),  shall,  must,  deboo,  G«r. 

sollen 
8ceap,  n.  sheep 
I^fceapan,  pret,  -j-ceop,  (-fcop), 

to  shape,  creat^  give  (a  name) 
8ceapp,  sharp 

8ceapian,  to  see,  behold 

8cea]mns,  f-  view,  seeing 

Sceop  >  poet,    baaxi  ;     j-ceop-leo^, 

Scop  J      poem,  song 

8ceop)ran,  to  bite  ofi*,  or  gnaw 

8ceopp,  n.  garb,  dress 

Sceopt,  short 

8ceoptlice,  shortly 

lie-j-ceot,  n.  shooting,  arrow 

Sceotan,  pret  f  ceat,  pL  f  cucon,  to 
shoot,  run,  flow 

8cib-sebpyc,  n.  ?  shipwreck 

Soil,  scale  (of  a  serpent,  &c) 

Scilban.    See  lie-fc^lban 

lie-fcdbnef ,  protection 

Sancpa&ft,  m.  magic,  sorcery,  arti- 
fice 

Scinenb,  shining 

Sanlac,  n.  delusion,  treachery, 
image,  idol 

8cip,  n.  ship. 

Scip-jrypb,/.  fleet 

8ap-hepe,  m.  ship-army,  fleet 

Scip-la&jt:,  transport-ship 

8ap-pap,  m,  ship-rope 

Scip,/.  shire,  province 

8cipan  to  destroy,  clear  of,  get  rid  of 

Scipmsef-heal.  In  the  south  of 
Norway  there  was  in  ancient 
times  a  trading  place,  which  has 
since  been  forgotten,  named 
Skiringssalr.  This  was,  how- 
ever, strictly  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict (herred)  in  the  most  south- 
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western   part  of  Yestfold,  the 
present  parish  (sogn)  of  T^jol- 
ins:,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  Laagen  and  the    Sande- 
Qord  ;  but  the  site  of  the  town 
may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
name  of  Eaupang  (Kaiupangr) 
attached   to   a   farm    (gaard]). 
Munch,  Historisk-geogr,  Beskri-^ 
velse   over  Kongeriket   Norge,    i 
Middelalderen,  Moss,  1849.    See 
also  A  all,  Snorri,  i.,  p.  35. 
Scol,/.  school 
8comian,  to  feel  shame 
8conbhc,  shamefld,  disgraceful 
8cop,  fR.  poet 

8cpibe-£^naf,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Bothnia  which  lies 
between  the  Angerman  and  the 
Tome&,  perhaps  including  those 
dwelling  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
way 
I^-fcpmcan,    pret.    -fcpanc,    pi. 

-fcpuncon,  to  shrink 
Sculan,  pres.  ic  r^eal,  pL  jrulon, 

(fceolon),  debere,  shall 
8cylb,  HI.  shield 
lie-f  cylban,  to  shield,  protect 
Cre-fcynban,  to  shend,  put  to  shame 
S-fcyppan,  pret.   -fceop   (-jrop), 
part,  -fceapen,  to  shape,  create, 
bestow  (a  name) 
ISe-f  cyntan,  to  shorten 
8cyt,  shot,  power  of  shooting 
8cyt^  shooter,  archer 
8e^  the,  masc.  Ger.  der 
ISe-f  eidi.    See  Seon 
Sealr,  n.  salt,  aUo  salt,  adj, 
8eapa-ppenc,  m.  stratagem,  deyioe 
8eapian,  to  sorrow;  part,   reapi- 

Senbe 
8eapu,/.  stratagem,  artifice,  snare 
Le-f  ecan,  pret.  -j-ohte,  to  seek,  visit, 
goto 

ll^l.]     tell,  recount 
Sejrtnef,  softness,  ease 
Se^el,  III.  sail 


Sel,  good,  desirable 

Selbon,  seldom 

Selbfyn,  rare 

Selt,  p.  422,  1.  15,  apparently  an 

error  for  red 
I^-femian,  to  reconcile,  allay 
Senban,  to  send 

^|the,fem.  Ger.die 

8eore>a,  -e,  seventh 

8eofoncyne,  seventeen 
SeofotSa,  -e,  seventh 

^^Jm.seal,phoca 

Seolfep,  n.  silver 

(3  pers.  -ryb«,   pret. 
^.?eon   ]     -reah,pl.-rapon,part. 

Sepmenbe,  Sarmatia,  a  country  to 
the  north  of  Maegthaland,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Burgendas, 
extending  to  the  Biphsean  moun- 
tains, being  the  modem  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  part  of  Lithuania 

Setl,  n.  seat,  setting,  siege 
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8ettan      "Ito  set,  set  up,  place, 
5C-j*ettan  >     establish,    confirm, 
lie-j*etfcan  )     appoint,  allay 
8e>e,  who,  masc, 
8ib,/.  kin,  relationship 
8ibb,/.  peace 

Sige,  m,  victory,/,  at  p.  382, 1.  6 
8mibel-Kapenbe,  ever  journeying, 

wandering 
8m-,  ever;  used  as  a  prefix 
8msan,  pret.  yBsai^  pL  jrmson,  to 

BUlg 

8m->ypr*»nbe,  ever  thirsting 

sypian  >     ^^ 
Syppan; 

I^-fittan,  pret.  -r»t,  to  sit,  post 
(oneself) 
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Sixcyne,  sixteen 

81^,  fli.  jottroey,  way,  time 

Si'Smeft,  last 

Sltbb,  n.  plain,  Dan.  slette?  swamp? 

mountain-imss? 
81»p,  m.  sleep 

8l8&penbe,  sleeping 

3!-flapian  to  grow  slothful 

Slean,  3    pers.  j*lyt?,    pret.  -jioh, 

pi.  rloSon,  p«t.  sc-r^sS^n  CSe- 

f lesen),  to  slay,  strike 
!S!-flean,  to  strike  off.    See  Slean 
Siege,  m.  slaying,  slaughter 
Sliht,  m.  slaughter 
8I0S  (rich),  pret  <rf  j-leen 
fims&l,  small,  narrow 
Smeont^ub,  smarting 
Sme^,  smoo<^ 
Smic,  m.  smoke 
2E!-fmopian,  to  smother 
Snap,  m.  snow 
Snel,  bold,  active 
Snop,  daughter-in-law 
Snyttpo^  /.  pradenoe,  sagadty 
Le-j'omman,  to  assemble 
Sonb,  n,  sand 
Sona,  soon,  immediately;  ronalwf, 

immediately  after 
SopS)  m.    sorrow,    apprehension, 

care 
SotJ,  sooth,  true 
SoiSjubjT,  Teraciotts,  righteous 
TC-fpanan  1  pret.  ai'peon  (afppn), 
Ere-rpanan  j      to  draw  to,  entice 
Speb,  /*.  opulence,  prosperity 
%>ebis,  opulent 

Spell,  n.  discourse,  narrative^  tale 
Spell-q^ybe,  m.  narratiye 
S-fpenban,   to    disperse,     distri- 
bute 
Speon,  pret.  of  rpanan,  to  draw  to, 

entice.    See  Sfpanan 
Spepe,  n.  spear 
Spinse,/.  sponge 
te-rpon,  enticed,  attracted.    See 

^rpc^an 


Le-TpopuOf  pret  'fyeop,  to  tiuiTe, 

svcceed 
^ypecan       )  3  pers.  fppyct$,  pret. 
Le-in^iecan )     TPV^^^V^^^^Y 
8pp«c,/  speedi 
X-fppmswa,  pret.  an>|wo&pl-  a- 

f  ppnnson,  to  spring  op 
Staoe,/.  stake 
8t»l,  m.  place 
Staol-lqia&n,  m.  deoojy-niindeer,  pi. 

-hpaaar 
St»nen,  of  stone 
Sc»p-ppicepe,  historian 
Stalian,  to  steal,  oome  unawasea 
Stalling,/,  stealing,  th^ 
Scan,  m.  stone 

Samban       C^  ]^T^J^ 

^rr^^l   St**"'*""- 

8k»ms,  stony 

£e-ftapaD,  pret.  -jtop,  to  step 

Sfca^,  n.  shore,  bank 

I^e-ftaMuai,  to  found 

8ta>oI,  m.  foundation 

Scelian     >  pret    i^'Cealbe,  to  aet 

^-ftellan  )     up,  set  on  £>ot,  begin 

Stene,  m.  stench 

8ceop-fb«»>  ati^atlipr 

S&eop-mobop,  stepmother 

S&eop-runu,  stepson 

8&eopb(^  n.  starboard,  right 

Sticcem»lum,  piecemeal,  bese  and 

there 
Stician,  to  stick,  ^erce 
Sticuns,  sticking,  i»ercisg 
Stisan      >  pret.  ftcsih,  pL  pa^im^  to 
S-fcigan  3      go  (up  or  down) 
I^ftihtiao,  to  di^ose,  ocdain 
Stilitnms       1  dispensi^tioii,  pnm- 
H^'ftahxMQ^j     denoe 

^2fj^^[  to  still,  appease 

Stnlnef,  quiet,  tranquillity 
Stincan,  pret.  fCanc,  pL  ficoncon, 

to  stink,  emit  odour 
Stop,/,  place 
firnRntr  C«*^ong,  powerful,  valiant; 

&e-r^ansian,  to  strengthen 
Stpeam,  m.  stream 
tte-ytpeon,/.  gain,  treasure 
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Sepong,  Strang,  powerftil 

Stnipian,  to  atoop 

8tyccemielum,  piecemeal 

te-ftypn  )  to  rebate,  ratcun, 

Xie-jtypian  J     govern 

Sulfa,  n.  plough 

Sam,  8ome^a,«i 

8umop,  HI.  summer 

8imb,  swimming;  Lat.  natatao 

£e-rimb,  scraiid,  whole 

8uubop-fp)isDc,/.  private  conference 

8iiJine,  sun 

fiimv,  son 

8uppe,  a  Slavonic  people  inlialnting 
Lusatia,  Misnia,  part  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia.  Their 
capital  was  Sorau 

8uj*l,  n.  torment 

£ie-rapian,  to  pass  in  silence,  silere 

8a-S,  south 

Su^emej^  southmost 

Su'Spiht,  in  a  sonthwazd  direction; 
fu'Spihce,  due  south 

8fa,  00,  wachf  as;  ypA  j'pa,  like  as 

8p»tan,  pret.  jymtze,  to  sweat 

8pans.    See  Spui^n 

^  fame  17a,  as  welUu,  tiia  Bsnie  as 

SpainSy  sweatj 

8pa->eah,  neverthdess,  however 

Bpcfel,  m.  sulphur;  rp^flen,  sul- 
phuzeoas 

8pep],  n.  dream 

8p^,  m.  sound,  noise 

8pe^epe,  drunkard,  glutton 

Speltan,  pret  rP^alc,  pU  ypvltanj  to 
die,  perish  (hy  deadi) 

8peop,  &ther4n-law 
8peopa,  neck 
8^eob,  n.  sword 
8|woptop,  sister 
l^-fpcoftpa,  sisters 

8peotohce,  manifestlj 

8pepian       1  pret.  j7>oji,  part,  -ge- 

I^ITcpian  J     TP^ijieu,  to  swear 

Bpetf  sweet 

Xte-fpe^jaMOf  to  mitigate 


8pic,  craft,  guile 

£e-)7ican,  pret  -fp^>  Pl-  -Tpucan, 

to  deceive,  desist  from ;  gov.  gen. 

withdraw  from,  desist 
Spicbom,  fraud,  deceit,  treacheiy 
Ixe-fpisian.    See  Iiefupian 
8pilc  ^ 
f^fyki  >BUch 
%me1cJ 

I^fpmc,  n.  toil 
Spmsan,  pret.  yp^^lit  pl*  rp^mSoDy 

to  scourge 
Spi'Shc,  vi<dent;  fpriShce,  violently 
8pi)$op,  more;  comp.  of  fpiV 
8pi>ort,  superL  of  m%  abofe  all, 

chiefly;  most  violently 
Spi'Spa,  right,  dexter 
I^-fpntJeban,  to   make  manifest, 

show 
Spylce,  as  if,  as  though 
8pyn,  n.  swine 

Sy,  subj.  pres.  of  pepan,  to  be 
Sypan,  seven 

8yl./.  post,  pillar,  column 
Sylf,  self 
8yl}7>en,  of  silver 

8yllan       )  pret.  fealbe,   to     sefi, 
I^pyQan  J      give 
Symbel,  n.  feast 

8ymbel  \  ever,  always ;  on  jimbd, 
8ymlde)      oontinuaUy 
8yn,/  sin 

Synbpis,  singular,  extra,  vpart 
Le-pyne,  visible,  from  peon 
Synpan,  to  sin 
8ypde,  the  country  of  the  Wends 

BO  called 

T. 
Taoen,  n.  token,  sign 
Tacman      >  to  betoken,  show,  de- 
Ikscacnian  5      cfare 
Tacnuns,/  tokening,  appoiAtment, 

sign,  miracle 
T»can,   pret.   ts&hte,    to    teach, 

direct 
T»lan,  to  blame,  increpato 
TaleMca,  talent 
Tun,  tame 
Tapian,  prepare,  treat 
Le-teah.    SeeTeon 
Teala,weU 
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TC-tellan  >  pTet-fcealbe,tell,ooimty 

i;e-tellaii3      recount,  reckon 

Tempel,  n.  temple 

Tensan,  to  nuirch  on,  rush  on 

Le-tense,  heaTj,  oppreBsire 

Teon      "is   pers.    cyh"8  ;     pret. 

3!-teon    >     teah,  pi.    tuson^    to 

I^'teon}     draw,  lead,  go,  accuae 

Teona,  injury,  wrong,  accusation, 
tribulation 

TeoK  tenth 

Teppnna-lanb,  the  country  be- 
tween the  northern  point  of  the 
Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  North 
Cape 

Tibepnef,  sacriflce 

Tib,/ time,  tide 

Tibhce,  betimes,  soon,  in  time 

Tisel,  m.  tile,  brick 

Tihde,/  accusation 

Tuna,  time,  hour 

Timbep,  fi.  timber,  material 

l^tmibep,  ft.  structure,  habita- 
tion 

Tunbpum       '^ 

3-tmibpian    >  to  build 

tie-tmibpian  3 

Tintpesutn,  to  torment,  afllict 

TvatjieSOf  torments 

Tit^ian        1 

Le-titSian    Vto  grants  consent  to 

Le-ti^ianJ 

To,  to,  too;  CO  )>on,  Sn  order,  to  the 
end 

Tobeatan,  to  beat  to  pieces 

Tobeprcan,  pret-  -b»pft,  to  burst 

Tobibban,  to  pray  to,  adore.  See 
Bibban 

Tobpecan,  pret.  -bp»c,  part,  -bpo- 
cen,  to  break  to  pieces,  demolish 

Tobpeban,  pret.  -bp»b,  pL  -bpu- 
bon,  to  puU  6r  tear  in  pieces, 
disperse 

To-cuman,  to  come  to,  attain.  See 
Luman 

Tob»lan,  to  divide,  separate,  dis- 
perse 

To-eacan,  in  addition  to,  besides 

To-emnef,  eren  with,  opposite, 
along 

Topapan,  to  disperse,  separate, 
proceed  to.    See  Fapan 


TofeoU,  pret.    of  topeallan.    See 

FeaUan 
To-)x)pl»tan,  to  let,  leare,  allow, 

admit.    See  Fopl»tan 
Tosaebepe,  together 
Tosaebepe-peapb,     towaids     each 

other 
To-sehatan,  pret.  -het^  to  promise 
Tohhban,  pret.  tohlab,  to   gape, 

open 
To-hopa,  hope 
Tohcsan,  to  lie  to  or  towards,  to  be 

separated 
To-mibbef  ,  in  the  middle 
Tonemnan,  to  name,  distinguish 

byname 
Top.  m.  tower 
Topping,  hurling,  casting 
Topn,  m.  anger     - 
Tofettan,  to  settle 
Toflean,   pret.    -j*loh,    to    strike 

down,  destroy.    See  81ean 
Toromne,  together 
Toftacian,  to  pierce 
Toteon      )  to  draw,  drag,  pull  to 
To-seteou)      pieces.    See  Teon 
Totepan,  to  tear  in  pieces 
Totpteman,  to  diyide 
Topeapb,  towards,  to  come,  fiiture 
Topenban,  to  overthrow,  subvert, 

abrogate  (a  law) 
Topeoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -pup- 

nto  overthrow,  destroy 
t.  tooth,  pi.  telS 
Tpeahtaseao,  to  discuss 
T^ieop,  n.  tree^  stake 
Tpeop,/  covenant,  treaty 
Ije-tpiepan,  to  trust 

T{;^}tpongh.boat 

IVuma,  cohort,  body  (of  men); 
butan  tpuman,  without  order 

Tpufo,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
mere  or  lake  from  which  the 
river  Ufing  (Elbing)  flows  in  ita 
course  towards  the  city  of  that 
name 

£::?L^i  *»*"«*•'-«-« 

Tpvmian         (to  .et  in  array,  or 
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I^tpyp,  true,  ftlthM 
To,  tiro 

T;^}«.  star,  heavenly  body 

S-tJttSon  JgeeErefceon 

Iie-«uson  J  "**  «5««" 

IVm,  m.  toWn,  rilla,  Till 

Tunece,/  tunic,  toga 

Tupa,  twice 

Tpa,/  «.  two 

'^^et^  m.  two 

T})elj:,  twelve 

l^jtis    (hunb),    hundred    and 

twenty 
Tpentis,  twenty 
l^eosan,  prefc.  tpeobe,  for  epeosbe, 

to  doubt 
Tpeosenbhc,  dcmbtM 
T^eohce,  doubtftiHy,  ambiguouflJ^, 

equivocally 
Tpeon,  m.  doubt 
I^tpeoman,  to  doubt 
Tpeopa") 
Tjnpa    >  twice 
Tpffn  ) 

Tpypypbis,  ambiguooi,  equlvoeal 
Tie-t^mn,  to  instruct 
Tybpiao,  to  bring  forth  (oflkpring) 
L«-tys]>ian.    See  Hetithni 
Tyn,  ten 
Tyncen? 


Ufan,  up;  on^puiy  Itpon 

Ufane,  from  above 

Urep,  ulterior;  nfepaxi  basntn,  at 
some  fcrtnre  day 

Uht^  n.?  thing,  creature,  wight 

Unabhnnenhce,  incefsaiitly.    8ee 
Bhnnan 

Unap,/.  diflhoDonr 

I^unapian,  to  dishonour 

Unapimeb,  unnumboed,  number- 
less 

Unapimebhc,  countless 

TJnafecsenbhc,  unspeakable 

Unbebdbe,  unsold.    See  Bebiesad 

Unch&nner,  uncleanness,  imporily, 
unchasteness 

I^-unchenpan,  to  poUute,  defile 

TJncu«,  unknown 

Unbep,  under,  among 

2 


Unbepivns.    See  Unbeppon 

Unbeii^n,  to  undertake,  receive, 
adopt.    See  Fon 

Uubepsytan,  pret.  -S*"*,  to  under- 
stand, perceive 

TJnbepienbe,  innocent 

Unbejni,  morning,  nine  o'clock 
a.m. 

Unbepneo)>aa,  underneath 

Unbep->eop,  thrall,  serf 
XJnbon,  to  undo.    See  Don 
Uneaj'e^  with  difllcolty,  hardly 
Uneathief  )  liarshness,  barbarity, 
Ume^ncf  f     difficulty 
Une!5e,  difficult,  impleasant 
TJnp opbttpneb,  unburnt 
Unjrpi'S,  m.  hostility 
IJiiScapu,  unaware;  un^eapcpe, 

unawaree 
Unseappe,  unawares 
TTuS^jrephc,  unsocial 
Unsef ohse,  excessively 
Unserotlic,  impassable  on  iiDOt 

Unsemt&t  7  immense;  mib  unge- 
Unsemet;  \  mete,  immoderately 
Unsemethc,  immense;  imsemet- 

lice,  exceedingly 
Un^enybb,  without  oompulsioOt 

spontaneooaly 
Unseopne^  reluctantly,  unwillingly 
IJnsepab,  discordant,  disagreeing 
Hn^epKbiie)*,  dissension 
Unsepifne,  unfitting,  unbecoming 
Unsefs&hs,  unblessed,  unhappy 
Unsetwf ,  barbarous,  untractable, 

detertaUe 
IJnseeiBia,  mishap,  calamity  (at  p. 

318  we  should  probably  read 

ungetmian) 
Ungepealbej*,  involuntarily 
Unsqnf ,  uncertainty 
Unsepunehc,  xmusual 
Unsepylb,  unsubdoed 
Unse>p»pner,  dissension,  discord 
XJnsjrtoSf  guiltless 
UnmiltjTins,  lack  of  pity,  cruelty 
Unmynbhiisa,  unexpectedly,  un« 
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UnopepiTanneii,  unconquered 
IJiio]rep|mimenb,  unoonqnerahlt 
Unpaeb,  si.  evil  oomuel 
Le-unpiett^  aacUened 
Unpihe,  fi.  iigustice,  wrpng 
Unpihtlic,  imrighteotis  * 
Unpihtinf  ,  BiuigtiteoiiBy  «i\}iiat 
Unpb,/.  •nmity 
Unfpebis,  not  opulent 
tJnftiliief ,  unstfllness,  lesUeMness 
tJntiblic,  untimely,  luiBeatonable 
TJntpeophce,  faithleflBly 
Untpeoi^,/.  treachery,  perfidy 
Untpunmef ,  aickneu,  malady 

Untpeosenbhce  f^^^!^^,^ 
Unepesenbhce    \    podu^ely 

«  TJnp«ftmb»pner,  nnfMtfiilnefls 
Unpenhc,  hopeless,  desperate 

Un^^       J      ^^® 

Unpillimi,  nnwiUingly;  hif  unpd- 

lum,  against  his  will 
Unpf,  unwise 
Unpicenbe,  unwittingly,  rolun- 

tarily? 
Unppaft,  weak,  powerless 
Unyj>e,  not  easy 
Un>anc   fec^an,    contr.    to  [>anc 

f  ecsan,  to  take  amiss 
Un|>ancer,  against  the  will.    Lat. 

invite 
UnJ>eap,  m,  yice 

Up-ahebban,  to  raise.  See  ^ebban 
TJp-ahens,  hung  up.    See  ^on 
Up-ahofon.    See  Up-ahebban 
XJp-apspan,  to  raise 
Up-eobon,  ascended,  went  up.  See 

Lan 
Up-Fopl»tan,  to  diTide  (anyer). 

See  Foplvtan 
Uppepeapbej*,  upwards 
Up-r^^yt,  runs  up.    See  Sceotan 
Up-pyl'5,  springs  up.    See  ^eallan 
Upe,  our 

Ue,  ute^  out,  external,  eug, 
Ut-aloccian,  to  entice  out 


IXJtan,  without,  from  without 
XJt-afceotan,  pret.  -fceoe,  to  shook 
out,  dart  forth.   Sise  'Sceotan 
Uten  (utan)-cuma],  stranger 
XJtpipaii,  to  go  out.    See  Fapan 
Utjrleosan,  to  flee  out.  See  Fleosan 
Ut-]90|^can,  to  let  out,  de^Tor. 

SeeFoplvtan  • 
XJcon^  let  us 

XJton-ymbpipen,  surrounded 
Ut-o'^peban,  to  draw  out    See 

^ibpeban 
Utphc,  diarrhoea 
UtTionbe^  flowing,  running  (aa  a 

sore) 
Ut-ypnan,  to  run  out.   SeeYpnan 
XTJ>on.    See  Unnan 
lie-ulSan.    See  Unnan 

1  pers.  pres.  an,  pL 
unnon,  pret   u>e^ 
gire,  allow 


Unnan 
Iie-unnan 


riper 
•i  uni 
I    to< 


^a,  woe,  wofbl,  sad 
3C-pacan,  pret.  apoc,  to  wake,  arise 
I>e-pacian,  to  flinch 
Taban,  pret.  pob,  to  wade,  go 
A-p86cnian,  to  awake,  arise 
^e&bla,  poor 

7ml,  n.  slaughter,  death 
[  78&lspimhce,  fiercely,  cruelly 
^»lhpeophce,  cruelly 
[  ^vl-ptop,/.  field  of  battle 
]  ^»pen,  n.  weapon,  arm 
'  ^»pman        >  ^^ 
/»pneb-man3 
[  7m\ijf,  compact,  coTenant 
^s&pian,  to  protect,  guard 
Tttpjnpe,  caution 
\  Tmjtmf  m.  fruit 
'  7»ftm-b8&po,/.  firuitfiilness 
7»c,  wet 

7»t»,  wetness,  humidity 
7»tep,  n.  water 
/ah,  m.  wall 
\  7kel    See  ^mnan 
^aman,  to  diminish,  impair 
7aunjT)eb,/.  poverty 
7w[k,f,  care,  caution 
7ape,  heed,  guard,  protectioa 
Le-papman,  to  warn,  prohibit 
fat  (ic),  know  CI).    See  l^itan 
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realb,m,fbreft 

JTealban      >  pret.  peolb,  to  goyem, 

]Se-peaIban3      oommand 

tie-pealbeD,  pdwerfiil 

real],  m.  wall 

feallan,  3  p6n.pyl9,  piet  peoU,  to 

well,  bubble  up,  boil 
f  eapb,  m.  ward,  guArd,  adyanced 

post 
heap's.    See  ^eop^Jan 
[  7eax,  n.  wax 

'^eaxan     *)  pret.  peox,  part  jjex- 
>exan       >    anbe,  to  wax,  grow, 
IC-peaxanJ     increase 
Teb,  n.  pledge 

Feban     7  pret  pebbe^  to  become 
A-pebanj     mad,  rage 
,  7ebb,  fi.  pledge 
'  7ebep,  n.  weather 

7ela,  wealth,  pL  riches;  prosperity 
'  l^pelsian,  to  enrich 

.;g  I  wealthy,  rich 

'  7en,/.  hope,  expectation 
[  7enaii,  to  ween,  imagine 

VenbeL'jKf  Mediterranean 
Peonoblanb,  the  country  of  the 
Vinedi  or  Wends.  Under  the 
name  of  Yindland  was  at  one 
time  comprised  the  whole  coast- 
land  from  the  Slie  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula 
^eopc,  m  work 

I^peopcan )  pret     -pophte,     to 
I^pypcan  y     work,  make,  do 
X-peoppan,  pret  -peapp,  pL  -pup- 

pon,  to  cast,  depose 
jeep's,  worthy,  honourable ;   su- 
perL  peop>ert 

r3  pers.  pynIS;  pret 
peaptS,  pL  papbon, 
^eopt^an       J     part,  sepopben,  to 
Le-peop^an  1     become,  be,  hap- 
pen ;    to    decree, 
L    determine 
l^eop'Spilhce,  honourably 


reophto,  to  honour,  worship 

y  eop>hc,  honourable  ;    peop^hce, 

honourably 

eop^mynt,  m.f,  dignity,  honour 

'eop'Sf  cipe,  worship,  honour 

eota.    See  J^ita 

epan,  pret.  pop,  to  weep,  bewail 

'ep,  man,  husband 
Ke-peppan,  to  weary 

/e]!^  J     Senbeforpepisenbe 

7epian,  to  wear 

7epis,  weary,  afflicted 

7epob,  n.  army,  host,  band 
,  7eran,  com,  eapt,  ip  (yp);  subj.  py, 

p»pe,  to  be 
rept,  waste,  desolate 
Fept,  west 

y  epcan,  from  the  west 
!S-peptan,  to  lay  waste,  desolate 
^  7ert-b»l,  m.  the  west  part 

7eptemept,  westmost 
'  7epten,  n.  waste,  wilderness 
eptene,  in  the  west 

'eptepeapb,  westward 

'ept-p»,  the  West-sea,  or  that  part 

of  the  German  ocean  that  washes 

the  coasts  of  Norway,  Jutland, 

and  Holstein.  Dan.  Tester  Har. 

J^ept-pu'5,  south-west 

He-pician,  to  encamp 

7icms,  m.  yiking,  pirate 

7ic-ptop,/.  camp 

7ib,  wide 

7ibe,  widely,  far  apart 

7ip,  n.  wife,  woman 

7iphc,  womanly 

7ipman,  woman 
'  7i^  m.  war,  battle 
'  7iscp»pt,  m.  military  knowledge 
"  7is-hup,  n.  tower 
'  7is-p8esn,  m.  war-chariot 
'7iht,/.  thing,  creature,  wight 
'  7ilb,  wild 

n^«.is      roTerpowered;  co  sepyl- 
n^^lb    1     ^^^  ^^  *®  subdue, 

''^       L    overcome 
^Ubeop,  n.  wild  beast 
Le-pill,  will,  desire 
Tilla,  will 
yillan,  pret.  polbe,  to  will 
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Tille,  /.  well,  fpiring 
[  Tihuui,  to  iHll,  derive,  gov,  gen. 
Tilnuns,  desire 
7111,11.  wine 
7iiib,  M.  wind. 
7mbaD,  pret  panb,  pL  jninbon,  to 

wind,  whirl,  roll 
Ije-pinn,  n.  war 
I^pinna,  foe 
^uman.  pret  pan  (pon),  pL  punnon, 

to  war,  win 
^intep,   m.    winter,  year.     The 
northern   nations  leokooed  by 
vnnters 
f  mtep-)r«Bl,  a.  winter-qiiarterB 
Ke-pnu^afc,  fhll  of  years 
^intjws,  wintry 
7[!-ppSsin,  to  attaogla 
,  7if ,  wise 

7lfe  }  /•  ^"T^Ctmannert  ^7 
'  ^ifa,  ooimaellor,  coiattcillor 
^  7ij»can,  to  wiah 
^  ^ifbom,  m.  wiadom 
"  7if  he,  wise 
7ita,  senator 
Tican,  te  aoente 

'  7i6an,  pret.  pio«on  ?  to  impute 
7iean;  ic  pac,  pi.  piCon,  pret  pipte, 

to  know;  piMnbe^  Tolnntarily? 
I^pitan,  pret  -pat,  pi.  picon,  plart 

Sepren,  to  go,  paiM  away 
^ite^a,  prophet 
Le-jntesian,  to  prophesy 
^itianb,  the  coundry  bordering  on 

the  east  bank  of  the  '^natnla 
lie-pitner,  witness 
ricman,  to  punish 
fits,  against  towards,  with,  on 
yi^-mpxxL,  after,  behind 
^ii$q)e)»aii,   reftise,   oppose.     See 

Lpe>an 
7ri$epFhta,  adversary 
\  7i|>e)ipeapb,  adverse,  hostile 
'  7iheppmna,  adversary 
\  7itShabfaan,  to  resist 
\  7i'8facan,  pret  pitSpoc,  to  renounce, 

deny,  declare  enmity 
J7i'8feon,  pret  -peah,  pi.  papon,  to 

rebeL    See  8eon 
J7i«rtanban,   to  withstand.      See 

Stanban 


rilSatan,  without 

fi^pinnan,  to  war  against.     8ee 

^mnan 
rienceo,/  pride  ^ 

Fob,  wood,  mad  ^- 

oh,  ft.  crooked,  wrong 

ol,  m./  plague,  pesdtenoe 

'oIb»}uier,  pestilence,  calsmity 

'ol-bpyne,  m,  pestileiioe 

'olbe.    See  ^dka 

ol-sepinn,  pestilential  war 

on.    See  ^imaa 

op,  m.   wail,  weei^nif,  whoop: 

nom  pepan,  to  weep 
Tope,  n.  work 

yopb,  n.  word,  speech,  tesohri 
&e-popht,  wrought  SeeSiqieopcan 
'^oplb.    See  popwlb 

opmp ,  m.  ouiTupUon,  pus 

bpulb,/  world 

'opulbhc,  worldly,  seeulflr 

opulb-ypmlJ,/.  worldly,  1 

'opulb->ms,  R.  worldly  thing 

paco,/  vengeance,  rstalSalioa 

;i^*^*  i  exile 
paecceay 

'psecpiV,  fit.  exile,  banishment 

'p»ne,  libidinous 

pvnnep,  HbidhiousnesB,  lost 

pat.    See  ^pitan 

'jiatJ,  wroth 

pecan      >  pret.  ppasc,  to  svenge, 

p]iecan )     pimish 

^pene,  m.  trick,  devise 

Ce-ppit,  n.  writing,  testament,  hook 

pret.  ppftt^  pi-  ppston, 

to  write,  seore.   The 

Latinhas  *.  cum  panes 

per  ooirviviafraiige- 

rentv 

']uzhan,  to  exchange 

pohr,/  crime,  evU 

uce,/.  week 

'ubu,  m.  wood,  forest 

'ulp,  m,  wolf 

be-pana,  wont,  usage 

yjmh^f.  wound;  adj.  wounded 

I  I^panbian,  to  wound 

!  I^unbop,  ft.  wonder,  mirsde^  pro- 

i     digy 

'  Tunboplic,  wonderfhl 

I  f  unbpian,  to  wonder 


^pitan 
S-ppitan' 
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K^an}  ^  ^"^^^  continue 

j^imuns,/  habitation 

lie-pybep,  n.  tempest,  bad  weather 

^ylby  powerAil,  preyailing 

I^pylban,  to  subdue,  subject 

Tylle,  rolling? 

I^ylce,  the  Wilzen,  a  people  that 
settled  in  Germany  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century;  they  oc- 
cupied the  east  of  Mecklenberg, 
and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
The  river  Havel  was  the  boim- 
dary  between  them  and  the 
Sorabi 

rynn,/.  delight,  joy 

f  ypb,/  fete 

lie-pjrpb,  n.  word,  utterance 

lie-pypht,  part,  of  sejrJTican;  buton 
Sep^Tihtum,  undeservedly 

Le-pypht.     See  Erepeopcan 

Typhta,  wright,  workman 

yypm,  m.  worm,  serpent 

y  ypm-cyn,  n.  the  worm  or  serpent 
race 

Typnan,  to  warn,  refuse,  deny 

,  ^ypp>  ">•  cast 

'.  ^yppej^  worst 

.  ^JP^if'  »•  ^erb,  plant,  wort 

,  7  jpt-puma,  root 

,  7yp}>an.     See  ^eop>an 

[  7yp]>e,  worthy 

,  7ypJ>jnilnej*,  honour 

Y. 

IVe-ycan,  pret.  -yhte,  to  eke,  in«> 

crease 
Yfel,  evil,  subst.  and  adj.      ^ 
Yjrehan,  to  harm,  injure 
Ylc,  same  ^ 

Ylbeft,  eldest,  chief 
Ylbpa,  elder,  forefather 
Ylpenb,  m.  ^ephant 

Ymbe}*^^*»*^'*°^ 
Ymbjrapan,  to  go  round  or  about. 

SeeFapan 
Ymbsans,  m,  circumference 
YmbhK]rb,  surrounded;    part,  of 

ymbhabban 


2« 


Ymbbpypft,  m.  circuit,  orb 
Ymbhcsan,  to  lie  around,  encircle 
Ymbfitcan,  to  besiege,  invest  (a 

phtce) 
Ymbutan,  round  aboat 
Ymbpeaxan,  pret.  ymbpeoz,  part. 

ymbpeaxen,  to  grow  about 
Ynbjre,/.  ounce 

J^PP"'      i  to  disclose 
Le-yppan  J       "«^woo 

Ypjrepeapb,  tn.  heir,  inheritor 

Yph«,/.  sloth,  fear 

Ypmins,  poor  wretch 

YpmtJ,/.  misery 

Ypnan,  pret.  ana,  pi.  upnon,  to  run 

Yppe,  n.  ire,  anger;  saj.  angry 

Yj^  m.  tempest 

Ycemeft,  outmost;  sup.  of  ut; 

Ycepen,  of  otter-skin ;  from  otep, 

otter 
Y*,  comp.  of  ea«,  easy;  |>e  fS,  the 

more  easily 

yS^}^^^'^*''^*^^*'^ 

Y>pe,  more  easily 


Da,  when,  then;  [>a-syt,  still,  yet 
Da,  pi.  of  >»t 

Dfl&ne,  i.  q.  )>one 

D»p,  there,  where.    Orosius  fre- 
quently uses  >»p  in  the  sense 

Drii^f««°p^°^*^*^ 

Dttp»c,  thereat 

D»pinne,  therein 

Dnpmib,  therewith 

Dfl&pof ,  thereof 

Dnptx),  thereto 

D»pute,  thereout 

D»f,  after;  >»f  on  mopsen,  the 

morning  after 
D»t,  that,  the 

Dajian       ^to  approve,  permit, 
&e->a)ian  S     endure 
®*-Sy^  yet,  still 
Dane,  m,  thought 
Dane,  m.  thanks 
Dancef,  for  the  sake  or  love  of 
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Le-^ancum,  to  tbaok 

SHnon,  thenoe;  )>aoon-iit^  oat  from 

thenoe 
Daf  ,  accns.  fern,  of  hr 
De,  who,  which,  that,  the 
De, whether;  >e . .  ^whether . .  or 

^^ffthoa^  although 

Deah-  >  hp»]>epe,  yet,  nererthe- 

Deh-  J     less 

Beapf,/  need,  necessity 

Deap,  m.  custom,  morals,  manners 

Desen,  minister,  officer,  soldier, 
person 

Desi^rcip^  valour,  ability,  man- 
hood 

^->emaD,  to  stretch  oat,  expand 

Deob,/.  nation,  people 

Deofman,  thief 

Deoh,  n.  thigh 

Deofan  for  >inTmi  ?  p.  326,  L  24 

Deortepnyj-,  darkness 

Deep,  m.  slave,  serf;  adj.  servile 

Deopbom,  slavery,  thraldom 

Deopian,  to  serve,  to  be  a  slave 

Deopot,  111.  servitude,  slavery 

Bichce,  thickly 

Dibep,  thither 

Dibeppeapb,  thitherward 

Dmcan  )  pret.  )>uhte,  to  seem;  v. 

Dyncan  J     impers. 

Dms,  n.  thing  ;  on  selcum  >msum, 

in  every  way,  totally ;  pop  hip 

|>msmn,  on  his  account 
Ire->msian,  to  agree  with,  mediate 
I^-)>opta,    companion,   associate, 

ally 
&e->optian,  to  associate,  ally  with 
Le->oht,   m.   thought,    intention, 

design 


Dohte.    See  Dencan 

Don,  thatf  to  >on,  in  order  to 
Doncuns,/  thanking,  gratitude 
Done,  ace.  mate,  hinu  tiiat 
Donne,  than,  then,  when 
Dpea^ans,/.  threait 

Dpy  J«^ 

A->peotan,  to  weary,  tue 

DpeoteoJ>e^  thirteenth 

Dpibba -e,  third 

«-.  ««««^  r/»  trireme,   a  veasel 
Dpiepe«pe  K  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Dpype|>pe    |^     ^^^ 

Ce-^pmsan,  pret,  -|>pans,  pi 
->puns<m,  to  throng,  press 

Dpitis,  thirty 

i^opian,  to  suffer,  endure 

Dpymhc,  grand,  magnificent 

Dpypcyte,  triangular 

^•>pypemobian,  to  suffocate 

Dpypmian,  to  oppress 

%->pyptpian,  to  darken,  eclipse 

Dunop,  m,  thunder 

Duph-pceotan,  to  shoot  through. 
See  Sceocan 

Duphteon  to  carnr  through,  ac- 
complish.   See  Teon 
Duphpunian,  to  continue 
Duppt,  IB.  thirst 
Dupenb,  thousand 
Dy,  abl.  of  >»fc,  therefore 
Dy-la&p,  lest 
Dylhc,  such 
Dyppcan,  to  thirst 

t^->pfep,  gentle,  agreeing 
I^e->p»pnep,  harmony,  concord 

Dypcepnep,  darkness 
5->ypan,  to  drive  away. 
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